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PREFACE. 


Thb  present  volame  owes  its  origin  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Publisher,  that  an  elementary  treatise  on  Physiology  should  be  added 
to  the  series  of  admirable  Students'  Manuals,  on  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Medical  Science^  which  he  had  previously  issued. 

In  carrying  this  desire  into  execution,  the  Author  has  endeavored 
to  avoid  inflicting  upon  the  class  for  whose  use  the  Treatise  is  especially 
intended,  the  injury  of  placing  in  their  hands  such  a  superficial  and 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  science,  as,  whilst  affording  them  but  a  limited 
amount  of  knowledge  of  its  facts,  should  leave  them  very  ill-informed 
as  to  its  general  doctrines.  His  object  has  rather  been  to  convey  to 
the  Student  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  those  Principles  of  Physiology 
which  are  based  on  the  broadest  and  most  satisfactory  foundation,  and 
to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  these  principles  are  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  living  actions  of  the 
Human  body.  In  this  manner  has  the  Author  desired  to  prepare  him 
for  that  more  detailed  study  of  the  latter,  which  becomes  necessary  when 
Physiology  is  pursued  (as  it  ought  to  be)  in  connexion  with  the  changes 
produced  ill  the  living  body  by  Morbific  and  Remedial  Agents,  and  is 
thus  taken  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  the  causes,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  Disease — which  should  be  the  primary  object  of  attention  with 
every  one  who  undertakes  the  practice  of  his  Profession. 

Although  this  Manual  combines  in  some  degree  the  scope  of  the 
Author's  "Principles  of  Physiology,  General  and  Comparative,"  and 
of  his  "  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  abridgment  of  them,  having  been  written  for  the  most  part 
with  very  little  reference  to  them,  and  with  every  desire  to  make  it 
complete  in  itself.  As  the  matter  of  which  these  volumes  are  composed 
is  itself  condensed  to  the  utmost  practicable  degree,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  that  the  present  Manual  should  contain  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.     To  them,  therefore,  he 
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would  r.f.  s.ok  of  i«  r^  ..  ..,  ««  teher  i.ro,».«on  .p.. 
various  topics  which  are  here  only  slightly  touched  upon ;  and  in  them, 
also,  will  be  found  references  to  various  original  authorities,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  limited  scope  of  a 
treatise  like  the  present. 

The  Author  has  only  to  add,  that  he  feels  most  grateful  for  the  kind 
appreciation  which  this  Manual  has  experienced ;  and  that,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  Edition,  he  has  used  his  best  endeavors  to  render 
it  still  more  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception.  The  whole  treatise  has 
been  subjected  to  a  most  careful  revision ;  many  statements  which  the 
advance  of  science  has  shown  to  be  doubtful  or  erroneous,  have  been 
omitted  or  corrected;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter  has 
been  introduced.  Of  the  First,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Chapters,  more 
especially,  a  considerable  proportion  has  been  entirely  rewritten ;  and 
the  Author  ventures  to  believe  that  the  doctrines  which  they  contain 
will  enable  such  as  may  master  them  to  obtain  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  facts  of  Physiological  Science  than  they  could  previously  have 
acquired. 

Rkgknt'b  Park,  Loxdok, 
September,  1851. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 


The  Fignrea  in  this  Plate  represent  the  Cells  floating  in  the  yarioos  animal  flnids ;  and 
they  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  Figs.  4  and  6,  copied  from  the  representations  given 
bj  M.  Donn^  in  his  "  Atlas  de  TAnatomie  Microscopique."  These  representations  are 
transcripts  of  Dagnerreotypo  pictures,  obtained  from  the  objects,  by  a  solar  microscope, 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  400  diameters. 

Fig.  1.  Red  Corpuscles  of  Human  Blood,  Tiewed  by  their  flattened  surfaces  ({  216) . 
Fig.  2.  Ked  Corpuscles  of  fluman  Blood,  adherent  by  their  flattened  surfaces,  so  as  to 

form  rolls ; — at  a,  the  entire  surfaces  are  adherent ;  at  6,  their  surfaces  adhere 

only  in  part. 
Fig.  8.  Red  Corpuscles  of  Human  Blood,  exhibiting  the  granulated  appearance  which 

they  frequently  present,  a  short  time  after  being  withdrawn  from  the  Tessels. 
Fig.  4.  Colorless  Corpuscles  of  Human  Blood  ({214). 
Fig.  6.  The  same,  enlarged  by  imbibition  of  water. 
Fig.  6.  Red  Corpuscles  of  Frog*s  Blood  (2  215). 
Fig.  7.  The  same,  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  first  effect  of  which  is  to  render 

the  nucleus  more  distinct,  as  at  5 ;  after  which  the  outer  ycsicle  becomes 

more  transparent,  and  its  solution  commences,  as  at  a. 
Fig.  8.  The  same,  treated  with  water ;  at  a  is  seen  a  corpuscle  nearly  unaltered,  except 

in  haying  the  nucleus  more  sharply  defined ;  at  b,  others  which  have  become 

more  spherical,  under  the  more  prolonged  action  of  4irater;  at  f,  the  nucleus 

is  quitting  the  centre,  and  approaching  the  circumference,  of  the  disk ;  at  d 

it  is  almost  fireeing  itself  from  the  enyelope;  and  at  e  it  has  completely 

escaped.  , 

Fig.    9.  Qlobules  of  Mucus,  newly  secreted  ({  237). 
Fig.  10.  The  same,  acted  on  by  acetic  acid. 
Fig.  11.  Qlobules  of  Pus,  fh>m  a  phlegmonous  abscess  (}  C37). 
Fig.  12.  The  same,  acted  on  by  acetic  acid. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IL 


The  Figures  in  this  Plate  represent  the  principal  forms  of  the  Nerrous  centres  in  diffe- 
rent classes  of  animals.  The  1st  is  copied  from  a  Memoir  by  M.  Blanchard;  the  2d, 
3d,  and  4th,  from  Mr.  Newport's  delineations;  the  5th  to  the  18th  from  the  work  of  M. 
Goillot  on  the  Comparatiye  Anatom  j  of  the  Encephalon  in  the  different  classes  of  Verte- 
brata ;  and  the  last  two  from  the  work  of  M.  Leuret  on  the  same  subject. 

Fig.  1.  NerroQS  System  of  Solen;  a,  a,  cephalic  ganglia,  connected  together  by  a  trans- 
Terse  band  passing  oTer  the  (Esophagus,  and  connected  with  the  other  ganglia 
by  cords  of  communication;  6,  pedal  ganglion,  the  branches  of  which  are 
distributed  to  the  powerful  muscular  foot ;  e,  branchial  ganglion,  the  branches 
of  which  proceed  to  the  gills  <f,  <f,  the  siphons  e,  e,  and  other  parts.  On  some 
of  these  branches,  minute  ganglia  are  seen;  as  also  at/,  /,  on  the  trunks  that 
pass  forwards  from  the  cephalic  ganglia  ({  852). 

Fig.  2.  Nerrous  System  of  the  Larva  of  Sphinx  Uguttri;  a,  cephalic  ganglia;  1-12, 
ganglia  of  the  Tentral  cord  ({  856). 

Fig.  8.  Thoracic  portion  of  the  Nervous  System  of  the  Pupa  of  Sphinx  liguttri;  a,  6,  c, 
three  ganglia  of  the  yentral  cord ;  </,  d,  their  connecting  trunks ;  e,  e,  respi- 
ratory ganglia  (2  862). 

Fig.  4.  Anterior  portion  of  the  Nerrous  System  of  the  Irmgo  of  Sphinx  Ugwtri;  a,  cepha- 
lic ganglia ;  b,  6,  eyes ;  c,  anterior  median  ganglion,  and  d,  (^/posterior  lateral 
ganglia  of  stomato-gastrio  system ;  e,  /,  large  ganglionic  masses  in  the  thorax, 
giring  origin  to  the  nerves  of  the  legs  and  wings  ({  863). 

Fig.  6.  Brain  of  the  Perchj  seen  from  above  ({  869). 

Fig.  6.  The  same,  as  seen  from  below. 

Fig.  7.  Interior  of  the  same,  as  displayed  by  a  vertical  section. 

The  following  references  are  common  to  the  three  preceding,  and  to  the  succeeding 
figures. 

a,  a.  Olfactory  lobes  or  ganglia. 

b,  b,  Cerebral  ganglia  or  Hemispheres. 

c,  e.  Optic  lobes. 
<2,  Cerebellum. 
«,  Spinal  Cord. 
/,  Pineal  gland. 

^,  Lobi  inferiores  (their  precise  character  not  determined). 
A,  Pituitary  body. 
t.  Optic  Nerves. 
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Fig.  8.  Brain  of  the  Common  Lizard,  seen  flrom  aboye  ({  S7^. 

Fig.  9.  The  same,  as  seen  from  below. 

Fig.  10.  The  same,  as  displayed  bj  a  Tertical  section. 

Fig.  11.  Brain  of  the  Common  Ooose,  as  seen  from  aboTO  ({  872). 

Fig.  12.  The  same,  as  seen  firom  below. 

Fig.  18.  The  same,  as  displayed  by  a  yertical  section. 

Fig.  14.  Brain  of  the  Sheqt,  yiewed  sideways  ({  873). 

Fig.  16.  The  same,  as  displayed  by  a  yertical  section. 

In  addition  to  the  parts  indicated  by  the  preceding  references,  we  haye  here  to 
notice ; — k,  the  corpus  caUoBnm ;  /,  the  septum  Inddam ;  and  m,  the  Pons  Varolii. 
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GENERAL    PHYSIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON   TOB   NATURE  AND   OBJECTS   OF  THE   SCIENCE   OF   PHTSIOLOGT. 

1.  The  general  distribution  of  the  objects  presented  to  us  by  external 
nature,  into  three  kingdoms — the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Mine- 
ral,— is  familiar  to  every  one;  and  not  less  familiar  is  the  general  distinc- 
tion between  living  bodies,  and  dead  inert  matter.  True  it  is,  that  we  can- 
not always  clearly  assign  the  limits  which  separate  these  distinct  classes 
of  objects.  Even  the  professed  Naturalist  is  constantly  subject  to  per- 
plexity as  to  the  exact  boundary  between  the  Animal  and  the  Vegetable 
kingdoms;  and  the  distinction  between  Animal  and  Vegetable  struc- 
tures on  the  one  hand,  and  Mineral  masses  on  the  other, — or  between 
living  bodies,  and  aggregations  of  inert  matter, — is  by  no  means  so- 
obvious  in  every  case,  as  to  be  at  once  perceptible  to  the  unscientific 
observer.  Thus,  a  mass  of  Coral,  if  its  growing  portion  be  kept  out  of 
view,  or  a  solid  Nullipore  attached  to  the  surface  of  a  rock,  might  be 
easily  confounded  with  the  mineral  bodies  to  which  they  bear  so  close  a 
resemblance ;  and  a  minute  examination  might  be  required  to  detect  the 
difierence.  Nevertheless,  a  well-marked  distinction  does  exist,  between 
the  organized  structures  of  Plants  and  Animals,  and  the  inorganic 
aggregations  of  Mineral  matter ;  as  well  as  between  the  condition  of 
a  living  being,  whether  Animal  or  Plant,  and  that  of  dead  or  inert 
Mineral  bodies.  It  is  upon  these  distinctions,  which  are  usually  obvioua^ 
enough,  that  the  sciences,  of  Anatomy  and  Phtsioloqt  are  founded ; 
these  sciences  taking  cognizance, — the  former,  of  those  structures  which 
are  termed  organizedj — and  the  latter,  of  the  actions  which  are  peculiar 
to  those  structures,  and  which  are  distinguished  by  the  term  vital.  It 
will  be  desirable  to  consider,  in  a  somewhat  systematic  order,  the  prin- 
cipal ideas  which  we  attach  to  these  terms ;  as  we  shall  be  thus  led  most 
directly  to  the  distinct  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  Phy- 
siological science. 
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1.  General  Characters  of  Organized  Structures. 

2.  Organized  structures  are  characterized,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
peculiarities  of  their  form. — ^Wherever  a  definite  form  is  exhibited  by 
Mineral  substances,  it  is  bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angles,  and  is 
the  effect  of  the  process  termed  cryBtallization.  This  process  results 
from  the  tendency  which  evidently  exists  in  particles  of  matter,  espe- 
cially when  passing  gradually  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  regular  and  conformable  manner  in  regard  to  one  ano- 
ther. There  is,  perhaps,  no  inorganic  element  or  combination,  which  is 
not  capable  of  assuming  such  a  form,  if  placed  in  circumstances  adapted 
to  the  manifestation  of  this  tendency  among  its  particles ;  but  if  these 
conditions  should  be  wanting,  and  the  simple  cohesive  attraction  is  ex- 
ercised in  bringing  them  together,  without  any  general  control  over 
their  direction,  an  indefinite  or  shapeless  figure  is  the  result. — Neither 
of  these  conditions  finds  a  parallel  in  the  Organized  creation.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  we  find  the  shape  presenting  a  determinate 
character  for  each  species  or  race^  with  a  certain  limited  amount  of 
variation  amongst  individuals  ;  and  this  shape  is  such,  that,  instead  of 
being  circumscribed  within  plane  surfaces,  straight  lines,  and  angles, 
organized  bodies  are  bounded  by  convex  surfaces,  and  present  rounded 
outlines.  We  may  usually  gather,  moreover,  from  their  external  form, 
that  they  are  composed  of  a  number  of  dissimilar  parts,  or  organs ; 
which  are  combined  together  in  the  one  individual  body,  and  are  cha- 
racteristic of  it.  Thus  m  the  Vertebrated  or  Articulated  animal,  we  at 
once  distinguish  the  head  and  extremities  from  the  trunk,  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  mass ;  and  where  there  exist  no  external  organs  of 
such  distinctness,  as  in  some  Molluscs,  the  rounded  character  of  the' 
general  form  is  sufiSciently  characteristic.  The  very  simplest  grades  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  present  themselves  under  a  shape,  which  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  closely  to  the  globular.  It  is  among  the  lower 
tribes  of  both  kingdoms,  that  we  find  the  greatest  tendency  to  irregular 
departures  from  the  typical  form  of  the  species ;  and  thus  is  presented 
an  approach,  on  the  one  hand,  to  that  indefiniteness  which  is  characte- 
ristic of  uncrystalline  mineral  masses  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  that  variety 
of  crystalline  forms  which  the  same  mineral  body  may  present,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  which  influence  its  crystallization. 

3.  With  regard  to  size^  again  nearly  the  same  remarks  apply.  The 
magnitude  of  Inorganic  masses  is  entirely  indeterminate,  being  altoge- 
ther dependent  upon  the  number  of  particles  which  can  be  brought 
together  to  constitute  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  size  of  Organized 
structures  is  restrained,  like  their  form,  within  tolerably  definite  limits, 
which  may  nevertheless  vary  to  a  certain  extent  among  the  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  These  limits  are  least  obvious  in  vegetables,  and 
in  the  lower  classes  of  animals.  A  forest-tree  may  so  on  extending 
itself  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent ;  certain  species  of  sea-weed  attain 
a  length  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  their  growth  does  not  appear  to  be 
restrained  by  any  limit ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  enormous 
masses  of  coral,  which  compose  so  many  islands  and  reefs  in  the  Poly- 
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nesian  Archipelago,  or  of  which  the  debris  seem  to  have  constitated 
many  of  the  calcareous  rocks  of  ancient  formation.  Bat  in  these  cases, 
the  increase  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  similar  parts,  which, 
when  once  completely  evolved,  have  but  little  dependence  upon  one  ano- 
ther, and  might  be  almost  considered  as  distinct  individuals.  Thus, 
each  bud  of  a  tree,  if  placed  under  favorable  circumstances,  can  main- 
tain its  life  by  itself,  and  can  perform  all  the  actions  proper  to  the 
species.  Each  polype  of  the  coral  mass,  in  like  manner,  at  first  pro- 
duced by  a  process  of  budding  from  the  original  stock,  comes  in  time  to 
be  completely  independent  of  it,  and  of  those  with  which  it  is  associated. 
And  in  the  sea-weed,  each  portion  of  the  frond  is  an  almost  precise  repe- 
tition of  every  other,  and  grows  for  and  by  itself;  neither  receiving 
from  nor  communicating  to,  any  other  part,  the  materials  of  its  organic 
structure.  Thus  among  Plants  and  the  lower  Animals,  we  find  an 
indefiniteness  in  point  of  size,  depending  upon  the  tendency  to  multipli- 
cation of  similar  parts,  which  has  been  designated  as  vegetative  repetition. 

4.  It  is,  however,  in  the  internal  arrangement  or  aggregation  of  the 
particles,  respectively  composing  Organized  structures  and  Inorganic 
masses,  that  we  find  the  difierence  between  the  two  most  strongly 
tbarked. — Every  particle  of  a  Mineral  body  (in  which  there  has  not 
been  a  mixture  of  ingredients)  exhibits  the  same  properties  as  those 
possessed  by  the  whole ;  so  that  the  chemist,  in  experimenting  with  any 
substance,  cares  not,  except  as  a  matter  of  convenience  merely,  whether 
a  grain  or  a  ton  be  the  subject  of  his  researches.  The  minutest  'atom  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  for  instance,  has  all  the  properties  of  a  crystal  of  this 
substance,  were  it  as  large  as  a  mountain.  Hence  we  are  to  regard  a 
mineral  body  as  made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  constituent  particles, 
similar  to  it  and  to  each  other  in  properties,  and  having  no  further  re- 
lation among  themselves  than  that  which  they  derive  from  their  juxta- 
position. Sack  particUy  then,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  sepa- 
rate individuality  ;  since  we  can  predicate  of  its  properties  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  largest  mass. — The  Organized  structure,  on  the  other 
hand,  receives  its  designation  from  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct parts  or  organs^  each  of  which  has  a  texture  or  consistence  peculiar 
to  itself;  and  it  derives  its  character  from  the  whole  of  these  collectively. 
Every  one  of  these,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  the  instrument  of  a 
certain  action  or  function,  which  it  performs  under  certain  conditions ; 
and  the  coi\curren*be  of  all  these  actions  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  structure  in  its  normal  or  regular  state,  and  for  the  prevention 
or  the  reparation  of  those  changes,  which  chemical  and  physical  forces 
would  otherwise  speedily  produce  in  it,  from  causes  hereafter  to  be  ex- 
plained. Hence  there  is  a  relation  of  mutual  dependence  among  the 
parts  of  an  Organized  structure ;  which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
mere  proximity.  Thus,  tlie  perfect  plant,  which  has  roots,  stem,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  is  an  example  of  an  organized  structure,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion of  the  different  parts  to  the  integrity  of  the  whole  is  suflBciently 
obvious ;  since,  when  entirely  deprived  of  either  set  of  these  organs,  the 
race  must  perish,  unless  the  plant  have  within  itself  the  power  of  re- 
plaoinff  them. 

6.  It  is  not  only  in  Zoophytes  and  other  aggregate  Animals,  that  we 
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notice  the  tendency  to  "  vegetative  repetition  ;"  for  it  may  be  observed 
in  many  animnU  which  can  be  divided  without  the  destruction  of  their 
lives, — especially  among  the  Radiated,  and  the  lower  Articulated  tribes. 
Where  such  a  repetition  exists,  some  of  the  organs  may  be  removed  with- 
out permanent  injury  to  the  structure;  their  function  being  performed 
by  those  that  remain.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  specimens 
ot'  the  common  five-rayed  Starfish,  in  which  not  only  one  or  two,  but  even 
three  or  four,  of  the  arms  have  been  lost  without  the  destruction  of  the 
animnl's  life ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  arms  are  not 
simply  organs  of  locomotion  or  prehension,  but  contain  prolongations  of 
the  stomach.  In  the  bodies  of  the  higher  animals,  however,  where  there 
arc  few  or  no  such  repetitions  (save  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body),  and 
where  there  is  consequently  a  greater  diversity  in  character  and  function 
between  the  different  organs,  the  mutual  dependence  of  their  actions  upon 
one  another  is  mucli  greater,  and  the  loss  of  a  single  partis  much  more 
likely  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  whole.  Such  structures  arc  said 
to  be  more  highly  organized  than  those  of  the  lower  classes ;  not  because 
the  whole  number  of  parts  is  greater, — for  it  is  frequently  much  less; 
but  because  the  number  of  dissimilar  parts,  and  the  consequent  adap 
tation  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  is  much  greater, — the  principle  of  divi- 
sion of  labor,  in  fact,  being  carried  much  further,  a  much  larger  class 
of  objects  being  attained,  and  a  much  greater  perfection  in  tbe  accom- 
plishment of  them  being  tJius  provided  for. 

6.  Keeping  in  view,  then,  what  has  just  been  stated  in  regard  to  the 
divisibility  of  a  Tree  or  a  Zoophyte  into  a  number  of  parts,  each  capable 
of  maintaining  its  own  existence,  we  may  truce  a  certain  gradation  from 
the  condition  of  the  Mineral  body  to  that  of  the  highest  Animal,  in 
regard  to  the  character  in  question.  Thus,  tho  individuality  of  a  Mi- 
neral substance  may  be  said  to  reside  in  each  molecule  ;  that  of  a  Plant 
or  Zoophyte,  in  each  complete  member ;  and  that  of  one  of  the  higher 
Animals,  in  the  sum  of  all  the  organs.  The  distinction  is  much  greater, 
however,  between  the  lowest  organized  fabric  and  any  mineral  body, 
than  it  is  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  organized  structures ;  for,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  ace,  the  highest  and  most  complicated  may  be  regarded 
as  made  up  of  an  assemblage  of  the  lowest  and  simplest ;  whose  structure 
and  actions  have  been  so  modified  as  to  render  them  mutually  depen- 
dent ;  but  which  yet  retain  a  separate  individuality,  such  as  enables 
them  to  continue  performing  their  functions  when  separated  from  the 
mass,  £0  long  as  the  proper  conditions  are  supplied. 

7.  Between  the  very  simplest  Organized  fabric,  and  every  form  of 
Mineral  matter,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  regard  to  intimate  struc- 
ture and  contistenee.  Inorganic  substances  can  scarcely  be  regarded  ae 
possessing  a  structure ;  since  (if  there  be  no  admixture  of  components) 
they  are  uniform  and  homogeneous  throughout,  whether  existing  in  the 
solid,  the  liquid,  or  the  gaseous  form  ;  being  composed  of  sirailar  parti- 
cles, held  together  by  attractions  which  affect  all  alike.  Far  different 
is  the  character  of  Organized  structures;  for  in  the  minutest  parts  of 
these  may  be  detected  a  heterogeneous  composition, — a  mixture  of  solid 
and  fluid  elements,  which  are  so  intimately  combined  and  arranged,  as 
to  impart  such  peculiarities  to  the  tissues,  even  in  regard  to  their  physi- 
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cal  properties,  as  we  never  encounter  amongst  Mineral  bodies.  In  the 
latter,  solidity  or  hardneB9  m^y  be  looked  upon  as  the  characteristic  con- 
dition ;  whilst  in  Organized  structures,  ^o/ifn^M  (resulting  from  the  large 
proportion  of  fluid  components)  may  be  considered  the  distinctive  quality, 
being  most  obvious  in  the  parts  that  are  most  actively  concerned  in  vital 
operations.  This  softness  is  evidently  connected  with  the  roundness  of 
form  characteristic  of  Organized  fabrics,  which  is  most  evident  when 
the  tissues  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  fluid;  whilst  the  plane 
surfaces  and  angular  contours  of  Mineral  bodies  are  evidently  due  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  solid  particles  are  aggregated  together,  without 
any  intervening  spaces. 

8.  The  greatest  solidity  exhibited  by  Organized  fabrics,  is  found  where 
it  is  desired  to  impart  to  them  the  simple  physical  property  of  resistance; 
and  this  is  attained  by  the  disposition  of  solid  particles,  often  of  a  mineral 
character,  in  tissues  that  were  originally  soft  and  yielding.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  almost  jelly-like  substance,  in  which  all  the  organs  of 
animals  originate,  becomes  condensed  into  cartilage,  and  that  the  carti- 
lage is  afterwards  converted  into  bone ;  it  is  in  the  same  manner,  also, 
that  the  stones  of  fruit,  and  the  heart-wood  of  timber-trees,  are  formed 
out  of  softer  tissues.  JSut,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this  kind  of  con- 
version, whilst  it  renders  the  tissue  more  solid  and  durable,  cuts  it  off 
from  any  active  participation  in  the  vital  operations ;  and  thence  reduces 
it  to  a  state  much  more  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  mineral  bodies. 
This  resemblance  is  rendered  more  close  by  the  fact,  that  the  earthy 
deposits  frequently  retain  a  distinctly  crystalline  condition;  so  that, 
when  they  are  present  in  large  proportion,  they  impart  a  more  or  less 
crystalline  aspect  to  the  mass,  and  especially  a  crystalline  mode  of  frac- 
ture, which  is  evident  enough  in  many  shells.  It  must  not  be  hence 
concluded,  however,  that  such  substances  are  of  an  inorganic  nature ; 
all  that  is  shown  by  their  crystalline  structure  being,  that  the  animal 
basis  exists  in  comparatively  small  amount,  and  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  mineral  matter  was  deposited  has  not  interfered  with  its  crystalline 
aggregation. 

9.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  a  certain  degree  of  homogeneity  is 
apparently  to  be  found  in  the  minuteBt  elements,  into  which  certain 
Organized  tissues  are  to  be  resolved.  Thus,  in  the  membranes  which 
form  the  walls  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  cells,  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope  fail  in  detecting  any  such  distinction  of  fluid  and  solid  com* 
ponents,  as  that  which  has  been  described  as  characteristic  of  organized 

*Btructures.  Nevertheless  it  is  indubitable  that  such  distinct  components 
mtut  exist ;  and  this  especially  from  the  properties  of  these  membranes 
in  regard  to  water.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 
whole  range  of  science,  that  a  membrane,  in  which  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a  pore  can  be  discovered  under  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope,  should  bo  capable  of  allowing  water  to  pass  through  it*;  and 
that,  too,  with  no  inconsiderable  rapidity.  The  change  which  these 
membranes  undergo  in  drying,  is  another  proof  that  they  are  not  so 
homogeneous  as  they  appear,  and  that  water  is  an  element  of  their  struc- 
*  tare,  not  merely  chemically,  but  mechanically.  The  same  may  be  said 
I       in.  regard  to  thefibreSy  which  form  the  apparently  ultimate  elements  of 
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the  Bimple  fibrous  tissues  in  Animals,  and  wbich  are  also  met  with  in  the 
JDterior  of  certain  cells  and  vessels  in  Plants.  These  fibres  would  appear 
to  be  of  perfectly  simple  structure ;  yet  we  know  from  tbe  loss  of  fluid, 
and  the  change  of  properties  which  they  undergo  in  drying,  that  water 
must  have  formed  part  of  their  substance, — It  may  be  remarked,  bow- 
ever,  in  regard  to  both  these  elementary  forms  of  Organized  tissue,  that 
the  simplicity  of  their  function  is  in  complete  conformity  with  the  appa- 
rent homogeneousness  of  their  structure;  for  the  cell-membrane  is  chiefly 
destined  to  act,  like  tbe  porous  septum  in  certain  forms  of  the  voltaic 
battery,  as  a  boundary-wall  to  the  contained  fluid,  without  altogether 
interfering  with  its  passage  elsewhere;  the  forces  which  produce  its 
imbibition  or  expulsion  being  probably  situated,  not  in  this  pervious  wall, 
but  in  the  cavity  which  it  bounds.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  the  func- 
tion of  the  fibrous  tissues,  to  which  allusion  was  just  now  made,  is  of  an 
entirely  physical  character;  being  simply  to  resist  strain  or  pressure, 
and  yet  to  allow  of  a  certain  degree  of  yielding  by  their  elasticity. 

10.  In  all  cases  in  which  active  vital  operations  are  going  on,  we  can 
make  a  ver^  obvious  distinction  of  the  structures  subservient  to  them, 
into  liquid  and  solid  parts;  and  it  is,  indeed  by  the  continual  reaction 
vhich  is  taking  place  between  these,  that  the  fabric  is  maintained  in  its 
normal  condition.  For,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it  is  liable  to  a  constant 
decomposition  or  separation  into  its  ultimate  elements;  and  it  is  conse- 
quently necessary  that  the  matters  which  have  undergone  that  disinte- 
gration should  be  carried  off,  and  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  new 
particles.  These  processes  of  removal  and  replacement,  with  the  various 
actions  subservient  to  them,  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  life  of 
all  Organized  beings.  Now  as  all  the  alimentary  matter  must  be  reduced 
to  the  liquid  form,  in  order  that  it  may  he  conveyed  to  the  situations  in 
which  it  is  required,  and  as  all  tbe  decomposed  or  disintegrated  matter 
must  be  reduced  to  the  same  form  in  order  to  be  carried  off,  the  inter- 
tningling  or  mutual  penetration  of  solids  and  liquids  in  the  minutest  parts 
of  the  body  is  at  once  accounted  for.  Wo  shall  hereafter  see  that  a  cell 
or  closed  vesicle,  formed  of  a  membranous  wall,  and  containing  fluid, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  form  of  a  living  body,  and  the  simplest 
independent  part  or  instrument  of  the  more  complex  fabrics  (§  30). 

11.  Organized  structures  are  further  distinguished  from  Inorganic 
masses,  by  tbe  peculiarity  of  their  chemical  constitution.  This  pecu- 
liarity does  not  consist,  however,  in  the  presence  of  any  elementary  sub- 
stances which  are  not  found  elsewhere;  for  all  the  elements,  of  which 
organized  bodies  arc  composed,  exist  abundantly  in  the  world  around. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  beings  endowed  with  such  remarkable 
powers  as  those  of  Animals  and  Plants, — powers  which  depend,  as  wc 
shall  hereafter  see,  upon  the  exercise  of  properties  to  which  we  find 
nothing  analogous  in  tbe  Mineral  world, — would  have  had  an  entirely 
different  material  constitution;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  tbe 
identity  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  Organized  structures  with  those  of 
tbe  Inorganic  world,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  former  are  built  up.  For  that  which  the  parent  communicates,  in 
giving  origin  to  a  new  being,  is  not  so  much  the  structure  itself  as  the 
power  of  forming  that  structure  from  tbe  surrounding  elements;  and  it 
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is  by  gradually  drawing  to  itself  certain  of  these  elements,  that  the 
germ  becomes  developed  into  the  complete  fabric.  Now,  of  the  iixty* 
two  simple  or  elementary  substances,  which  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
Mineral  world,  only  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  are  found  in  Plants  and 
Animals ;  and  many  of  these  in  extremely  minute  proportion.  Some  of 
these  appear  to  be  merely  introduced,  to  answer  certain  chemical  or 
mechanical  purposes ;  and  the  composition  of  the  parts  which  possess 
the  highest  vital  endowments,  is  for  the  most  part  simple  and  more 
uniform. 

12.  The  actual  tissues  of  Plants,  when  entirely  freed  from  the  sub- 
stances they  may  contain,  have  been  found  to  possess  a  very  uniform 
composition,  and  to  agree  in  their  chemical  properties.  The  substance 
which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  cells^ 
vessels,  &c.,  of  which  the  Vegetable  organism  is  composed,  is  identical 
with  Starch  in  the  proportion  of  its  components ;  but  as  these  are  in  a 
different  state  of  aggregation,  it  is  distinguished  as  Cellulose.  It  con- 
sists of  12  Carbon,  10  Hydrogen,  and  10  Oxygen ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  Carbon  united  to  the  elements  of  water,  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
of  the  former  to  seven  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  very  easily  converted 
into  gum  or  sugar,  by  chemical  processes,  which  effect  the  removal  or 
the  addition  of  the  elements  of  water.  Now  there  is  no  compound 
known  to  exist  in  the  Inorganic  world,  which  bears  the  remotest  analogy 
to  this ;  and  we^ave  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  could  be  produced  in 
any  other  way,  than  by  that  peculiar  combination  of  force  which  exists 
in  the  growing  Plant.  But  although  Cellulose  is  the  predominating 
component  of  the  Vegetable  fabric,  yet  it  is  not  the  most  essential ;  for 
late  researches  have  shown,  that  within  what  has  been  ordinarily  consi- 
dered as  the  cell-wall,  is  a  delicate  membrane,  termed  the  ^^  primordial 
utricle,"  which  is  really  the  original  cell-wall,  from  the  exterior  of  which 
the  layer  of  cellulose  is  secreted.  And  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact, 
that  the  composition  of  this  membrane  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
proper  cell-walls  of  the  Animal  tissues ;  it  being,  in  fact,  a  proteine 
compound  (§  13).  Hence  every  act  of  Vegetable  growth  involves  the 
production  of  this  substance  also,  which  is  still  more  removed  in  its 
composition  from  ordinary  Inorganic  compounds. 

13.  The  composition  of  the  Animal  tissues,  when  freed  from  the 
fluids  they  may  contain,  or  from  the  solid  matters  which  may  have  been 
deposited  within  them,  is  nearly  as  uniform.  We  may  distinguish 
among  them  two  chief  proximate  principles,  which  appear  under  various 
modifications  in  a  great  variety  of  dissimilar  parts,  and  which  seem 
capable  of  conversion  into  other  principles  by  the  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion of  some  of  their  constituents.  The  first  and  most  important  of 
these,  named  Proteine^*  consists  of  40  Carbon,  31  Hydrogen,  6  Nitro- 
gen, and  12  Oxygen ;  and  although  its  composition  is  so  complex,  it 
appears  to  act  like  a  simple  body,  in  uniting  with  Oxygen,  Acids,  &c., 
in  definite  proportions,  as  well  as  with  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  ;  with 

*  Although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Proteine  has  ever  beei^  actually  obtained  in  % 
separate  state,  yet  the  term  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  that  composite  base,  which 
18  united  with  different  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the  albuminous  com- 
pounds. 
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which  last,  indeed,  it  is  alsraja  found  combined,  in  the  Albumen,  Fibrine, 
kc,  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
Animal  tissues. — The  second  of  the  chief  proximate  principles,  termed 
GetaCine,  is  largely  diffused  through  the  Animal  body;  but  the  tissues 
which  are  composed  of  it  possess  a  simple  fibrous  structure,  and  a  purely 
mechanical  function;  and  no  vital  action  seems  to  take  place  in  them, 
subsequently  to  their  first  production.  It  consists  of  13  Carbon,  10 
Hydrogen,  2  Nitrogen,  and  5  Oxygen;  and  it  is  principally  cbaracte- 
riied  by  its  solubility  in  hot  \\'atcr,  and  by  the  insolubility  of  its  com- 
pound with  tannic  acid. 

14,  Wc  shall  hereafter  dwell  more  in  detail  upon  the  Chemical  Con- 
stitution of  the  Animal  tisauea  and  products  (chap,  hi.)  TlieBc  sub- 
etancea  are  only  noticed  here,  in  illustration  of  the  general  statement, 
that  the  "  proximate  principles"  of  Animal  and  Vegtable  bodies  (that 
is,  the  simplest  forms  to  which  their  component  structures  can  be 
reduced,  without  altogether  separating  tbem  into  their  uliimate  ele- 
ments), are  of  extremely  peculiar  constitution  ;  being  made  up  of  three 
or  four  elements,  of  which  the  atoms  do  not  seem  to  be  united  two  by 
tiw,  or  by  the  method  of  binari/  composition,  but  of  which  a  large 
number  are  brought  together  to  form  one  compound  atom  of  ternary 
or  quaternary  composition.  Tbia  compound  atom,  like  Cyanogen,  and 
many  others  derived  from  Organic  products,  acts  like  a  simple  or  ete* 
mentary  one  in  its  combinations  with  other  substances. — It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that,  in  this  respect  as  in  others,  the  Vegetable 
kingdom  is  intermediate  between  the  Animal  and  the  Mineral.  For 
■whilst  Proteine  and  Gelatine  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  containing 
four  elements,  but  for  the  very  large  number  of  atoms  of  these  compo- 
nents which  enter  into  the  single  compound  atom  of  each ;  the  Cellu- 
lose of  Plants  is  much  simpler  in  its  composition,  since  it  includes  only 
three  elements,  and  the  numbers  which  represent  their  proportions  are 
smaller.  And  further,  the  proportions  of  the  components  of  Cellulose 
are  themselves  such  as  suggest  the  idea  of  simplicity  in  their  method  of 
combination, — the  union  of  wator  and  carbon  in  the  common  binary 
method ; — an  idea  which  is  confirmed  by  the  mode  of  its  original  pro- 
duction, which  indicates  a  direct  union  of  carbon  with  water;  as  well  as 
by  the  fact,  that  the  chemical  difference  between  Cellulose  and  nume- 
rous other  substances  found  in  Plants,  may  be  represented  by  the  simple 
addition  or  subtraction  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  water,  and  that 
the  chemist  can  effect  an  actual  conversion  of  the  former  into  certain  of 
the  latter,  by  means  which  are  calculated  to  effect  such  an  addition  or 
subtraction. 

15.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  Vegetables  are  intermediate  between 
the  Animal  kingdom  and  the  Inorganic  world  in  another  most  important 
particular — the  naturo  of  the  chemical  operations  they  effect ;  for  it  is 
their  function  to  combine  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen, 
of  the  Inorganic  world  into  Organic  Compounds ;  which  not  only  serve  as 
the  materials  of  their  own  growth,  but  also  as  the  food  of  Animals,  whose 
existence  is  entirely  dependent  upon  them,  since  they  possess  no  such 
combining  power.  It  is  from  the  Water,  Carbonic  Acid,  and  Ammonia, 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere  and  by  the  soil  in  which  they  are  fixed,  that 
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Plants  derive  these  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Animal,  making 
use  of  the  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  which  have  been  elabo- 
rated by  Plants,  is  continually  restoring  their  elements  to  the  Inorganic 
world,  in  the  very  forms  which  they  originally  possessed ;  for,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  the  excretion  of  Water,  Carbonic  acid,  and  Ammo- 
nia is  constantly  taking  place  in  the  Animal  body  during  life,  as  the 
result  of  those  changes  in  which  its  peculiar  activity  consists.  And 
thus  is  sustained  that  balance  between  Animal  and  Vegetable  nutrition, 
which  is  found  to  be  the  more  wonderful  and  complete,  the  more  care- 
fully it  is  scrutinized. 

2.  Distinctive  Characters  of  Vital  Actions. 

16.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  head  of  our  inquiry, — namely, 
the  nature  of  those  aetions  which  distinguish  living  beings  from  masses 
of  inert  matter,  and  which  are  designated  as  Vitaly  to  mark  their  dis- 
tinctness from  Physical  and  Chemical  phenomena.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  that,  of  the  many  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
lifej  or  state  of  vital  activity^  of  an  Organized  being,  and  which  inter- 
vene between  its  first  development  and  its  final  decay,  a  large  propor- 
tion are  efiected  by  the  direct  agency  of  those  forces,  which  operate  in 
the  Inorganic  world;  and  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  the  suppo- 
sition, that  these  forces  have  any  other  operation  in  the  living  body, 
than  they  would  have  out  of  it  under  similar  circumstances.  Thus  the 
propulsion  of  the  blood  by  the  heart  through  the  largo  vessels,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon precisely  analogous  to  the  propulsion  of  any  other  liquid 
through  a  system  of  pipes  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump  ;  and  if  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  tubes,  the  elasticity  of  their  walls,  the  contractile 
power  of  the  heart,  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  fluid,  could  be 
precisely  imitated,  the  artificial  apparatus  would  give  us  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  actions  of  the  real  one.  The  motor  force  of  the  muscles 
upon  the  bones,  again,  operates  in  a  mode  that  might  be  precisely  repre- 
sented by  an  arrangement  of  cords  and  levers ;  the  p>jculiarity  here,  as 
in  the  former  case,  being  solely  in  the  mode  in  which  the  force  is  first 
generated. .  So,  again,  the  digestive  operations  which  take  place  in  the 
stomach  are  capable  of  being  closely  imitated  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist ;  when  the  same  solvent  fluid  is  employed,  and  the  same  agencies 
of  heat,  motion,  &c.,  arc  brought  into  play.  Moreover  we  shall  here- 
after see  reason  to  believe,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  Capillary  Attrac- 
tion, to  which  the  term  ''endosmose"  is  applied,  performs  an  important 
part  in  the  changes  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  living  body. 

17.  But  after  every  possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Physical  and  Chemical  forces,  in  the  living  Organism,  there  still 
remain  a  large  number  of  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  in  the  least  ex- 
plained by  them,  and  which  we  can  only  investigate  with  success,  when 
we  regard  them  as  resulting  from  the  agency  of  forces  as  distinct  from 
those  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  as  they  are  from  each  other.  It  is  to 
these  phenomena  that  we  give  the  name  of  Vital;  the  forces  from 
whose  operation  we  assume  them  to  result,  are  termed  vital  forces  ;  and 
the  properties,  which  we  must  attribute  to  the  substances  manifesting 
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those  forces,  are  termed  vital  properties.  Thus  ve  say  that  the  act  of 
eontraction  in  a  muscle  is  &  vital  phenomenon  ;  hecausc  its  character 
appears  totally  distinct  from  that  of  a  Physical  or  Chemical  action  ; 
uid  because  it  is  dependent  upon  other  vital  changes  in  the  muscular 
substance.  The  act  is  the  manifestation  of  a  certain  forcf,  the  posses- 
sion of  vhich  is  peculiar  to  the  muscular  structure,  and  which  is  named 
the  Contractile  farce.  But  that  force  is  only  exerted  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  those  may  only  recur  at  long  intervals,  through  the  capacity 
for  exerting  it  be  alvruys  present  in  the  organized  tissue ;  this  capacity 
is  termed  a  property  ;  and  thus  we  regard  it  as  the  essential  peculiarity 
of  living  Muscular  tissue,  that  it  possesses  the  vital  property  of  Con- 
tractiliiy.  Or,  to  reverse  the  order,  the  muscle  is  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  Contractility ;  the  property,  when  the  appropriate  conditions 
are  supplied,  gives  rise  to  the  Contractile  Force ;  and  the  force  produces, 
if  its  operation  he  unopposed,  the  act  of  Contraction. 

18.  It  may  be  said  that  the  distinction  here  made  is  a  verbal  one; 
and  that  a  very  simple  thing  is  thus  made  complex  ;  but  it  will  be  pre- 
sently seen  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  take  correct 
views  of  the  nature  of  Vital  phenomena,  and  to  understand  their  rela- 
tions to  those  of  the  Inorganic  world.  And  in  fact  the  distinction 
between  the  property,  the /orw,  and  the  action,  become  apparent  upon 
a  little  consideration.  Of  the  property  we  are  altogether  unconscious, 
80  long  as  it  is  not  called  into  exercise  ;  we  could  not,  for  example,  de- 
termine by  the  simple  exercise  of  any  of  our  senses,  whether  a  certain 
piece  of  muscle  retained,  or  had  lost,  its  contractility.  When  the  pro- 
perty is  called  into  action  by  its  appropriate  stimulus,  wo  may  convince 
ourselves  that  a  force  is  generated,  even  if  no  sensible  action  is  pre- 
sented ;  thus,  if  we  were  to  hold  the  two  extremities  of  a  muscle  so 
firmly,  as  to  prevent  tliem  from  approximating  in  the  least  degree  when 
its  contractility  was  excited,  we  should  be  conscious  of  a  powerful  force 
tending  to  draw  our  hands  together;  and  we  might  measure  the  amount 
of  that  force,  by  mechanical  means  adapted  to  determine  the  weight  it 
would  sustain.  And  lastly,  if  no  obstacle  be  interposed  to  the  act  of 
contraction,  it  then  becomes  obvious  to  our  senses,  by  the  change  in  the 
shape  of  the  muscle,  and  by  the  approximation  of  its  two  extremities,  as 
well  as  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  attached. 

19.  The  advantage  of  this  method  of  viewing  the  phenomena  of  Life 
is  best  shown,  by  turning  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  mode  of 
investigation  practised  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Thus,  when  a  stone 
falls  towards  the  earth,  we  say  that  this  is  an  act  or  phenomenon  of  , 
Gravitation.  The  force  with  which  the  stone  tends  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
whether  it  actually  falls  or  not,  is  called  the  force  of  Gravitation;  and 
we  speak  of  the  tendency  which  every  substance  has  to  act  in  this  mode, 
as  the  property  of  Gravitation.  Now  from  observation  of  the  Moon's 
motion,  it  is  shown  that  »he  too  is  drawn  towards  the  Earth;  her  ellip- 
tical path  around  it  being  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  the  cen- 
trifugal or  tangential,  and  of  the  centripetal  or  gravitative  forces.  And 
it  is  further  established,  that  not  only  does  the  Moon  gravitate  towards 
the  Earth,  but  the  Earth  gravitates  towards  the  Moon  ;  so  that  if  the 
two  bodies  were  entirely  free  from  the  action  of  all  other  forces,  they 
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would  fall  towards  each  other  I  g      ^^  circumstances,  from 

proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ^      ^^,which  these  proper- 

centre  of  Gravity.     Hence  if  _    ^      :S  ^X, 

similar  in  both  bodies  ;  and  oui  ^       ^^  §^^^k  of  the  terms 

be  extended,  therefore,  from  .  5       f  ^  S  SV ''^^  evident ; 

ample  reason  to  believe  that  tl  «  p  o  *  5^\l  to  each  of 

Planets,— between  the  Planet  '§  S  SoS  § .Sjjctions  or 

themselves ;  and  further,  carf  *>  ©  ^  tj  '^  tj  i^^khence 

upon  the  Earth's  surface  are  oo       g  "^  ©  '2  2  -^  'C  '^^!>^ific 

their  turn,  but  that  they  attri  ^      '^'^^So^^'SSS 

we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  thel  ^  o  fl 

traction  ;  and  we  percieve  / 
produces,  and  of  diiferenca 
gives  rise,  the  property  is  tuv  ^.. 
^11  these  actions,  and  anticipate  the  forces  wnifm  vt^  _ 
the  simple  general  expression  of  the  property  of  Mutual  Attraction,  ou^ 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  manifested, — constituting  the  Latp 
of  Gravitation  or  Mutual  Attraction. 

20.  Now  in  this  case  of  Mutual  Attraction,  we  have  no  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  dormant  condition  of  the  property  in  any  mass  of 
matter  ;  for,  as  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  presence  of  another  mass  to 
call  this  property  into  operation,  it  is  alway%  generating  force,  and 
giving  rise  to  actions.  If  we  could  conceive  of  the  existence  of  but  a^ 
single  mass  of  matter  in  the  universe,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  though 
possessed  of  the  property  of  mutual  attraction,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
exercise  it,  so  as  to  generate  an  attractive  force,  or  to  produce  a  move- 
ment. 

21.  But  we  will  turn  to  another  case ;  in  which  there  is  a  closer 
analogy  to  the  condition  of  living  beings ;  and  by  which,  therefore,  the 
view  here  put  forth  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated.  When  a  magnet 
(itself  a  bar  of  iron,  having  no  peculiarity  of  appearance)  draws  towards 
it  a  piece  of  iron,  we  say  that  a  Magnetic  action  or  phenomenon  takes 
place ;  further,  we  speak  of  the  power  which  produced  the  movement, 
as  the  Magnetic  force  ;  and  we  attribute  this  force  to  a  certain  property 
inherent  in  the  Magnet,  by  virtue  of  which  it  draws  towards  itself  all 
pieces  of  iron  that  are  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  and  we  speak 
of  the  iron  bar  as  endowed  with  the  property  of  Magnetic  attraction. 
Now  we  cannot  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  property  in  a 
certain  bar  of  iron,  by  any  difference  in  its  aspect,  its  specific  gravity, 
its  chemical  properties,  nor,  in  fact,  by  any  other  mode  than  the  putting 
it  in  circumstances  adapted  to  call  the  Magnetic  property  into  action  if 
it  really  exist : — thus  we  dip  it  into  iron  filings,  and  judge  by  their  ad- 
hesion whether  it  is  capable  of  attracting  them  ;  or,  as  a  still  more  deli- 
cate test,  we  ascertain  whether  it  is  capable  of  exerting  any  repulsive 
power  on  a  delicately-suspended  needle  already  magnetized.  Again,  a 
needle,  or  bar  of  iron,  which  exhibits  this  magnetic  power  of  attracting 
other  portions  of  the  same  metal,  exhibits  another  power,  which  would 
seem  at  first  sight  totally  distinct ;  namely,  that  of  constantly  turning 
one  of  its  extremities  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south, 
when  it  is  so  supported  as  to  be  free  to  do  so.    And  yet  there  is  no 
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IboBe  forces,  are  term^is  directing  power  is  only  another  manifestation 
eontraciion  in  a  mg  attract ivencss ;  depending  on  tlie  relation  between 
appears  totally  dir,  or  needle,  and  the  Earth,  wliich  must  itself  be  re- 
acd  because  jLn  magnet.  Hence  the  idea  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  mutual 
Bubstance.  2^existing  in  only  a  limited  class  of  bodies,  eapuble  of  being 
sion  of  whi*e  by  a  certain  agency  on  the  part  of  the  other,* — and  re- 
the  Contfn  its  exercise  or  manifestation  a  certain  set  of  conditions,  with- 
ditionaftli  no  phenomenon  results, — is  that  which  we  regard  as  fnnda- 
foryn  in  the  Science  of  Magnetism, 

We  may  now  turn  from  these  departments  of  Physical  Science  to 
Siemistry;  and  here  we  shall  find  that  the  investigation  is  carried  on 
'upon  the  very  same  plan.  In  fact,  tho  whole  science  of  Chemistry  is 
founded  upon  tho  idea  of  a  certain  attractiveness  or  affinity  existing 
among  the  ultimate  particles  or  molecules  of  the  diffei'ent  elementary 
Bubstunccs;  and  therefore  entirely  distinct  from  the  homogeneous  attrac- 
tion, which  holds  together  the  particles  of  the  same  mass,  or  from  the 
eravttative  attraction,  which  operates  alike  upon  all  musses,  whatever  be 
tiieir  composition.  Thus  we  suy  that  Sulphuric  acid  and  Potash  have  an 
affinity  for  each  other;  because  they  unite  when  they  are  brought 
together  and  form  a  new  compound.  This  is  a  Chemical  action  or  phe- 
nomenon. Now  we  know  that  they  tend  to  unite  with  a  certain  force; 
a  force,  however,  which  cannot  be  measured  mechanically,  and  which 
can  only  be  expressed  by  comparing  it  with  some  other  force  of  the 
Rome  kind.  Thus  we  say  that  the  mutual  affinity  of  Sulphuric  acid  and 
Potash  is  greater  than  that  of  Nitric  acid  and  Potash  ;  because,  if  we 
pour  Sulphuric  acid  upon  Nitrate  of  Potash,  the  Sulphuric  acid  detaches 
(as  it  were)  tho  Potash  from  its  connexion  with  the  Nitric  acid,  forma  a 
new  compound  with  it,  and  sets  the  Nitric  acid  free.  Hence  we  say 
that  it  is  a  property  of  Sulphuric  acid  to  have  a  very  strong  affinity  for 
Potash.  This  property  exists  in  every  particle  of  Sulpliuric  acid  tliat 
exists,  whether  free  or  combined;  but  it  does  not  manifest  itself,  except 
when  called  into  operation  by  the  contact  of  Potash;  and  it  then  de- 
veiopes  a  force,  which  may  completely  change  tho  combinations  previ- 
ously existing,  and  give  rise  to  new  ones. 

23.  Now-of  this  property  wo  are  not  informed  by  any  of  the  other 
properties  of  Sulphuric  acid ;  and  we  only  recognise  its  existence  by  the 
action  which  is  the  result  of  its  exercise.  If  a  new  element  or  com- 
pound be  discovered,  the  chemist  is  totally  unable  to  predict  its  force  of 
affinity  for  this  or  that  substance;  and  he  can  only  guess  by  analogy, 
what  will  be  its  behavior  under  various  circumstances.  Thus  if  it  have 
the  external  properties  of  a  Metal,  he  presumes  that  it  will  correspond 
vith  the  Metuls  in  possessing  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c. ; 
whilst  if  it  seem  analogous  to  Iodine,  Chlorine,  &c.,  he  infers  that  it  will 
be  a  supporter  of  combustion,  that  it  will  form  an  acid  with  hydrogen, 
and  so  on.  But,  even  though  such  guesses  may  be  made  with  a  certain 
amount  of  probability,  nothing  but  experience  can  show  the  positive 
degrees  of  affinity  which  the  substance  may  have  for  others  of  different 
kinds ;  and  the  experimcntul  determination  can  only  be  made,  by  observ- 
otbcr;  or  when  iron  roils,  poliors,  &e.,  become 
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ing  the  actions  of  the  body  when  placed  in  different  circamstances,  from 
which  we  judge  of  its  properties^  and  of  the  forces  to  which  these  proper- 
ties give  rise  when  they  are  called  into  operation. 

24.  It  is  hoped  that  the  propriety  of  the  distinct  use  of  the  terms 
Vital  ActioHj  Vital  Force^  and  Vital  Property^  will  now  be  evident ; 
and  that  the  student  will  be  prepared  to  attach  distinct  ideas  to  each  of 
them.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Physiologist  to  study  those  actions  or 
phenomena,  which  are  peculiar  to  living  beings,  and  which  are  hence 
termed  vital: — he  endeavors  to  trace  them  to  the  operation  of  specific 
forces  acting  through  organized  structures,  just  as  the  Astronomer 
traces  all  the  movements,  regular  and  perturbed,  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
to  the  mutual  attraction  of  their  masses,  acting  concurrently  with  their 
force  of  onward  rectilinear  movement ;  or  as  the  Chemist  attributes  the 
different  acts  of  combination  or  separation,  which  it  is  his  province  to 
study,  to  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  substances  concerned  : — and  the 
physiologist,  like  the  astronomer  or  the  chemist,  seeks  to  determine  the 
laws  according  to  which  these  forces  act,  or,  in  other  words,  to  express 
the  precise  conditions  under  which  they  are  called  into  play,  and  the 
actions  which  they  then  produce.  It  is  only  in  this  manner,  that  Phy- 
siology can  be  rightly  studied  and  brought  to  the  level  of  other  sciences. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  progress  has  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  assumption,  that  its  phenomena  were  all  to  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  some  general  controlling  agency,  or  Vital  Principle ;  and 
that  the  laws  expressing  the  conditions  of  those  phenomena,  must  be 
sought  for  by  methods  of  investigation  entirely  distinct  from  those 
which  are  employed  in  other  sciences.  But  a  better  spirit  is  now  abroad ; 
and  the  student  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  discard  any  ideas  of 
this  kind  as  absolutely  untenable ;  and  to  keep  steadfastly  in  view,  that 
the  laws  of  Vital  Action  are  to  be  attained  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  Physics  or  Chemistry, — that  is,  by  the  careful  collection  and  com- 
parison of  vital  phenomena,  and  by  applying  to  them  the  same  method 
of  reasoning,  as  that  which  is  used  in  determining  the  forces  and  pro- 
perties on  which  other  phenomena  depend.  True  it  is,  that  we  can 
scarcely  yet  hope  to  reach  the  same  degree  of  simplification,  as  that  of 
which  other  sciences  are  capable  ;  and  this  on  account  of  the  very  com- 
plex nature  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  the  difficulty  of  satisfac- 
torily determining  their  conditions.  The  uncertainty  of  the  results  of 
Physiological  experiments  is  almost  proverbial :  that  uncertainty  does 
not  result,  however,  from  any  want  of  fixity  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  vital  forces  operate,  but  merely  from  the  influence  of  diffe- 
rences in  those  conditions,  apparently  so  slight  as  to  elude  observation, 
and  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  an  entire  change  in  the  result. 
And,  owing  to  that  mutual  dependence  of  the  different  actions  of  the  orga- 
nized structure,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  (§5),  we  cannot 
seriously  derange  one  class  of  these  actions,  without  also  deranging,  or 
even  suspending  others : — a  circumstance  which  obviously  renders  vital 
phenomena  much  more  difficult  of  investigation  than  those  of  inorganic 
matter. 

25.  All  sciences  have  their  ^^ultimate  facts;"  that  is,  facts  for  which 
no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  than  the  Will  of  the  Creator.     Thus,  in 
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Physios,  we  cannot  ascend  aborc  the  fuct  of  Attraction  (which  operates 
according  to  a  simple  and  nniversal  law)  between  all  masses  of  matter ; 
and  in  Chemistry,  we  cannot  rise  beyond  the  fact  of  Affinity  (limited  by 
oertain  conditions  which  are  not  yet  well  understood)  between  the  par- 
ticles of  different  kinds  of  matter.  When  we  say  that  we  have  explained 
any  phenomenon,  we  merely  imply  that  wo  have  traced  its  origin  to 
properties  with  which  we  were  previously  acquainted,  and  shown  that  it 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  their  operation.  Of 
the  existence  of  the  properties,  and  the  determination  of  the  conditions 
of  their  action,  we  can  give  no  other  account,  than  that  the  Creator 
u/illed  them  so  to  be ;  and,  in  looking  at  the  vast  variety  of  phenomena 
to  which  they  give  rise,  wc  cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  the  general 
harmony  that  exists  amongst  them,  and  the  mutual  dependence  and 
adaptation  that  may  be  traced  between  them,  when  they  arc  considered 
as  portions  of  the  general  economy  of  Nature.  There  is  no  difference 
in  this  respect  between  Physiology  and  other  sciences  ;  except  that  the 
nnmher  of  these  (apparently)  ultimate  facts  is  at  present  greater  in 
physiology  than  it  is  in  other  departments,  because  we  are  not  at  present 
able  to  include  them  all  under  any  more  general  expression.  But,  as 
will  presently  appear,  a  considerable  degree  of  simplification  appears 
practicable  in  our  view  of  them  ;  and  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
aay  why  the  structure  called  Muscular  should  possess  contractility,  and 
why  the  structure  called  Nervous  should  be  capable  of  generating  and 
conveying  the  force  which  excites  that  contractility  to  action,  we  may 
draw,  from  the  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  respectively 
manifest  themselves,  some  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  common  tie, 
Buch  as  that  which  binds  together  tho  planetary  masses,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  weighs  down  tho  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  towards 
ita  centre. 

26.  In  the  study  of  any  branch  of  science,  it  is  most  desirable  to  com- 
mence with  definite  views  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  with  which  it 
is  concerned;  and  such  are  best  gained  by  the  examination  of  these 
phenomena  under  their  simplest  aspects.  This  course  is  most  especially 
necessary  in  Physiology:  since  the  complexity  of  the  conditions  under 
which  ita  phenomena  usually  present  themselves,  often  tends  to  mask 
their  real  character,  causing  that  to  be  regarded  as  essential  which  is 
only  accidental  or  contingent,  and  vice  verad.  It  is  extremly  difficult, 
however,  and  frequently  impossible,  for  the  Physiologist  to  isolate  these 
several  conditions,  and  to  study  them  separately,  in  the  way  that  the 
Chemical  or  Physical  investigator  would  do ;  and  his  beat  course  is  to 
take  advantage  of  those  "experiments  ready  prepared  by  Nature," 
■which  ho  finds  in  the  variety  of  forms  of  living  organized  beings,  with 
which  the  globe  is  so  richly  peopled.  Now  it  is  in  the  simplest  forms  of 
Oryptogamic  Vegetation,  that  the  phenomena  of  Life  present  themselves 
under  their  least  complicated  aspect;  for  we  shall  find  in  the  operations 
of  each  of  the  simple  cells  of  which  such  Plants  are  composed  (all  of 
them  resembling  one  another  in  structure  and  actions),  an  epitome,  as  it 
were,  of  those  of  the  highest  and  most  complex  Plant;  whilst  those  of 
the  higher  Plants  bear  a  close  correspondence  with  those  which  are 
immediately  concerned  in  the  Nutrition  and  Reproduction  of  the  Animal 
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body.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  proper  Animal  functions,  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  not  so  far  removed  in  their  essential  nature  from 
those  of  Plants,  but  that  they  may  be  ranked  under  the  same  category, 
and  regarded  as  different  manifestations  of  the  same  original  forces. 
A  Celly  then,  in  Physiological  language,  is  a  closed 
vesicle  or  minute  bag,  formed  by  a  membrane  in  Fig.  i. 

which  no  definite  structure  can  be  discerned,  and 
having  a  cavity  which  may  contain  matters  of  varia- 
ble consistence.  Such  a  cell  constitutes  the  whole 
organism  of  such  simple  plants  as  the  Protococcus 
nioalus  ('red  anow'),  or  Palmella  cruenta  ('gory 
dew');  for  although  the  patches  of  this  kind  of 
vegetation,  which  attract  our  notice,  are  made  up 
of  vast  aggregations  of  such  cells,  yet  they  have 
no  dependence  upon  one  another,  and  the  actions  uinSj^"  ^I^LS^^Zx^ 
of  each  are  an  exact  repetition  of  those  of  the  rest.  ^""^^^ 
In  such  a  cell,  every  organized  fabric,  however  com- 
plex, originates.  The  vast  tree^  almost  a  forest  in  itself,  and  the 
feeling,  thinking,  intelligent  mauy  spring  from  a  germ,  that  differs  in  no 
obvious  particular  from  the  permanent  condition  of  one  of  these  lowly 
beings.  But  whilst  the  powers  of  the  latter  are  restricted,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  the  continual  multiplication  of  new  and  distinct  individuals  like 
itself,  those  of  the  former  enable  it  to  produce  new  cells  that  remain  in 
closer  connexion  with  each  other ;  and  these  are  gradually  converted, 
by  various  transformations  of  their  own,  into  the  diversified  elements  of 
a  complex  fabric.  The  most  highly-organized  being,  however,  Tfill  be 
shown  to  consist  in  great  part  of  cells  that  have  undergone  no  such  trans- 
formation, amongst  which  the  different  functions  performed  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  case  just  cited,  are  distributed,  so  to  speak ;  so  that  each 
cell  has  its  particular  object  in  the  general  economy,  whilst  the  history 
of  its  own  life  is  essentially  the  same  as  if  it  were  maintaining  a  separate 
existence. 

27.  We  shall  now  examine,  then,  the  history  of  the  solitary  cell  of 
one  of  the  simplest  Cryptogamic  Plants,  from  its  first  development  to 
its  final  decay :  in  other  words,  we  shall  note  those  Vital  Phenomena, 
which  are  as  distinct  from  those  of  any  inorganic  body,  as  is  its  orga- 
nized structure  (simple  as  it  appears^  from  the  mere  aggregation  of  par- 
ticles in  a  mineral  mass.  In  the  first  place,  the  cell  takes  its  origin 
from  a  germj  which  may  be  a  minute  moleculej  that  cannot  be  seen 
without  a  microscope  of  high  power."*"  This  molecule  appears,  in  its 
earliest  condition,  to  be  a  simple  homogeneous  particle,  of  spherical 
form;  but  it  gradually  increases  in  size;  and  a  distinction  becomes 
apparent  between  its  transparent  exterior  and  its  colored  interior. 
Thus  we  have  the  first  indication  of  the  eeU-wallj  and  the  cavity.  As 
the  enlargement  proceeds,  the  distinction  becomes  more  obvious ;  the 
cell-wall  is  seen  to  be  of  extreme  tenuity  and  perfectly  transparent,  and 
to  be  homogeneous  in  its  texture ;  whilst  the  contents  of  the  cavity  are 

*  Tbe  modes  in  which  new  cells  may  be  generated  are  various ;  but  the  above  exam- 
ple is  pnrposelj  drawn  from  one  of  those  simple  Algse,  whose  nsnal  mode  of  mnltipli- 
cation  18  bj  «  soospores."    (See  the  Author's  •«  Prlnoiples  of  Physiology/'  {{ 189-li4.) 
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distinguished  by  their  color,  which  is  very  commonly  either  green  or 
crimson.  At  first  they,  too,  appear  to  be  homogeneous;  but  it  finely- 
granular  nppoanince  is  then  perceptible;  and  a  change  gradually  takes 
place,  which  aeema  to  consist  in  the  aggregation  of  the  minute  granules 
ioto  molecules  of  more  distinguishable  size  and  form.  These  molecules, 
which  are  the  germs  of  new  cells,  seem  to  be  at  first  attached  to  the 
■vrftll  of  the  parent-cell ;  afterwards  they  separate  from  it,  and  move 
about  in  its  cavity ;  and  at  a  later  period,  the  parent-cell  bursts  and 
sets  them  free.  Now,  this  is  the  termination  of  the  life  of  the  parent- 
cell  ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  a  new  brood ;  since  every  one 
of  these  germs  may  become  developed  into  a  cell, -after  precisely  the 
foregoing  manner,  and  will  then  in  its  turn  multiply  its  kind  by  a  simi- 
lar process. 

28.  By  reasoning  upon  the  foregoing  history,  we  may  arrive  at  cer- 
tain conclusioDS,  which  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  all  living 
beings.  In  the  first  place,  the  cell  originates  in  a  germ  or  reproductive 
body,  which  lias  been  prepared  by  another  similar  cell  that  previously 
existed.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  ex-. 
ccption  to  this  rule.  So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  every  Plant  and 
every  Animal  is  the  offspring  of  a  parent,  to  which  it  bears  a  resemblance 
in  all  essential  particulars;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  individual 
ceils,  of  which  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  fabrics  are  composed.  But 
how  does  this  germ,  this  apparently  homogeneous  molecule,  become  a 
cell?  The  answer  to  this  is  only  to  be  found  in  its  peculiar  property, 
of  drawing  materials  to  itself  frum  the  elements  around,  and  of  incorpo- 
rating these  with  its  own  substance.  The  Vegetable  cell  may  grow 
wherever  it  can  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia; 
for  these  compounds  supply  it  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitro- 
gen, in  the  state  most  adapted  for  the  exercise  of  the  combining  power, 
by  which  it  converts  them  into  those  new  compounds,  whose  properties 
adapt  tbem  to  become  part  of  the  growing  organized  fabric.  Here,  then, 
we  have  two  distinct  operations; — the  union  of  these  elementary  sub- 
stances into  that  composite  protoplasma,  which  seems  to  be  the  imme- 
diate pabulum  of  the  Vegetable  tissues ; — and  the  incorporation  of  that 
product  with  the  substance  of  the  germ  itself. 

23.  The  first  of  these  changes  mai/  be,  and  probably  is,  of  a  purely 
Ciiemica I  nature;  and  analogous  cases  are  not  wanting,  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  in  which  one  body,  a,  exerts  an  influence 
Upon  two  other  bodies,  B  and  c,  so  as  to  occasion  their  separation  or 
their  union,  without  itself  undergoing  any  change.  Thus  platinum,  in 
B  finely  divided  state,  will  cause  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  and  finely-powdered  glass  will  do  the  same  at 
the  temperature  of  672'.  Tliis  kind  of  action  is  called  catah/sia.  A 
closer  resemblance,  perhaps,  is  presented  by  the  o.et  o^ fermentation ;  in 
which  a  now  arrangement  of  particles  takes  place  in  a  certain  compound, 
by  the  presence  of  another  body  which  is  itself  undergoing  change,  but 
which  does  not  communicate  any  of  its  elements  to  the  new  products. 
Thus,  if  a  small  portion  of  animal  membrane,  in  a  certain  stage  of  de- 
composition, bo  placed  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  will  occasion  a  new 
arrangement  of  its  elements,  which  will   generate  two  new  products. 
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alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.     If  the  depomposition  of  the  membrane  have 

{)roceeded  further,  a  different  product  will  result;  for  instead  of  alcohol, 
actio  acid  will  be  generated.  And  in  a  further  stage  of  decomposition, 
the  ferment  is  the  means  of  producing  butyric  acid  fthe  fatty  acid  of 
butter).  There  appears  no  improbability,  then,  in  tne  idea,  that  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  germinal  molecule  is  of  an  analogous  nature ; 
and  that  it  operates  upon  the  elements  of  the  surrounding  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  according  to  purely  chemical  laws,  uniting^  the  carbon 
with  the  elements  of  water,  and  setting  free  the  oxygen.  This  result  of 
the  nutritive  operations  of  the  simple  cellular  plants  may  be  easily  veri- 
fied experimentally,  by  exposing  the  green  scum,  which  floats  upon 
ponds,  ditches,  &c.,  and  which  consists  of  the  cells  of  a  minute  Crypto- 
gamic  Plant,  to  the  influence  of  light  and  warmth  beneath  a  receiver ; 
it  is  found  that  oxygen  is  then  liberated,  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  water.  We  shall  presently  have  to  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Chemical  phenomena  of  living  beings ;  and^ 
shall  pass  on,  therefore,  to  consider  those  to  which  no  such  explanation 
.applies. 

30.  The  second  stage  in  the  nutritive  process  consists  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  new  products  thus  generated  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
living  cell-structure;  a  phenomenon  obviously  distinct  from  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  well  to  observe,  that  this  process,  which  constitutes  the 
act  of  Organization^  may  be  clearly  distinguished  in  the  higher  Plants 
and  Animals,  as  consisting  of  two  stages ; — the  first  of  these  being  that 
of  assimilation^  which  consists  in  the  further  preparation  or  elaboration 
of  the  fluid  matter,  by  certain  alterations  whose  nature  is  not  yet  clear, 
so  as  to  render  \t  plastic  or  organizahle ; — the  second  being  the  act  of 
formationy  or  the  conversion  of  the  organizahle  matter  into  the  solid 
texture,  in  which  process  the  properties  that  distinguish  that  texture 
come  to  manifest  themselves.  Thus,  for  example,  we  do  not  find  that 
a  solution  of  dextrin  (of  starch-gum)  is  capable  of  being  at  once  applied 
to  the  development  of  Vegetable  tissue,  although  it  is  identical  in  com- 
position with  cellulose  ;  for  it  must  first  pass  through  a  stage,  in  which 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  glutinous  character,  and  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
spontaneous  coagulation,  that  seems  like  an  attempt  at  the  production 
of  organic  forms.  And  in  like  manner,  the  albumen  of  Animals  is  evi- 
dently not  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  the  fabric,  until 
it  has  been  first  converted  into  fibrin ;  which  also  is  distinguished  by  its 
tenacious  character,  by  its  spontaneous  coagulability,  and  by  the  fibrous 
structure  of  its  clot.  Now,  in  both  these  cases,  there  is  probably  some 
slight  modification  in  chemical  composition,  that  is,  in  the  proportions 
of  the  ultimate  elements ;  but  the  principal  alteration  is  evidently  that 
which  is  effected  by  the  rearrangement  of  the  constituent  particles ;  so 
that,  without  any  considerable  cnange  in  their  proportions,  a  compound 
of  a  very  different  nature  is  generated.  Of  the  possibility  of  such 
changes  we  have  abundant  illustrations  in  ordinary  Chemical  pheno- 
mena ;  for  there  is  a  large  class  of  substances,  termed  isomericj  which, 
with  an  identical  composition,  possess  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  a  most  diverse  character. 

31.  But  we  cannot  attribute  the  production  of  Fibrin  from  Albumen, 
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the  organizable  from  tlie  unorganizable  material,  to  the  simple  operation 
of  the  same  agouciea  as  those  which  detevmine  the  production  of  the 

■different  isomeric  compounds;  for  tlie  properties  of  Fibriu  are  much 
more  viCallff  distinct  from  those  of  Albumen,  than  they  are  either  che- 
mically or  physically;  that  is,  we  find  in  the  one  an  incipient  mauifca- 
tatioD  of  Life,  of  which  the  other  shows  no  indications.  The  spontane- 
DUB  coagulation  of  fibrin,  which  takes  place  very  soon  after  it  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  vessels  of  the  living  body,  is  a  phenomenon  to  which 
nothing  analogous  can  be  found  elsenhere;  for  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
not  to  be  occasioned  by  any  mere  physical  or  chemical  change  in  its 
constitution;  and  it  takes  place  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  a  new 
arrangement  of  particles  has  been  effected  in  it,  preparatory  to  its  being 
converted  into  a  living  soSid.  For  this  coagulation  is  not  the  mere  ho- 
mogeneous setting,  which  takes  place  in  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  cooling; 
nor  is  it  the  aggregation  of  particles  in  a  mere  granular  state  (closely 

•resembling  that  of  a  chemical  precipitate),  which  takes  place  in  the 
coagulation  of  albumen :  it  is  the  actual  proiluction  of  a  simpIe^^Arout 
tissue,  by  the  union  of  the  particles  of  fibrin  in  a  determinate  manner, 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  similar  process  in  the  living  body 
{§  188).  We  say,  then,  that  the  coagulation  of  Fibrin,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fibrous  tissue,  are  the  manifestation  of  its  vital  properties, 
rather  than  the  direct  result  of  chemical  or  physical  agencies;  because 
DO  substance  is  known  to  perform  any  such  actions,  without  having  bcea 
Bubjecled  to  the  iniluence  of  a  living  body ;  and  because  the  actions 
themselves  are  altogether  different  from  any  which  wo  witness  else- 
where. 

32.  The  act  of  Formation  seems  to  consist  of  a  continuation  of  the 
same  kind  of  change, — that  is,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  particles,  pro- 
ducing substances  which  differ  both  as  to  structure  and  properties  from 
the  materials  employed,  but  which  may  be  so  closely  allied  to  them  in 
chemical  composition,  that  the  difference  cannot  be  detected.  Thus, 
from  the  "protoplasma"*  of  Plants  are  generated,  in  the  process  of  cell- 
development,  the  membranes  which  constitute  the  walls  of  the  cells: 
chemically  speaking,  there  seems  to  he  no  essential  distinction  between 
these  substances ;  and  yet  between  the  living,  growing,  reproducing  cell, 
and  the  gelatinous,  semifluid  matter  in  which  tbey  are  imbedded,  how 
wide  the  difference!  So  in  the  Animal  body,  we  find  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  proper  muscular  tissue  scarcely  differs,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion of  its  elements,  from  the  fibrin,  or  even  from  the  albumen,  of 
the  blood;  and  yet  what  an  entire  rearrangement  must  take  place  in 
the  particles  of  either,  before  a  tissue  so  complex  in  structure,  ini  so 
peculiar  in  properties,  as  muscular  fibre,  can  be  generated  ! 

33,  Both  in  the  Plant  and  the  Animal,  we  find  that  tissues  presenting 
great  diversities  both  in  structure  and  properties,  may  lake  their  origin 
in  the  same  organizable  materia] ;  hut  in  every  case  (at  least  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  growth  and  reparation)  the  new  tissue  of  each 
kind  is  formed  in  coniinuily  with  that  previously  existing.     Thus  in 
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the  stem  of  a  growing  tree,  from  the  very  same  glatinous  sap  or  cam- 
binm,  intervening  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  the  wood  generates, 
in  contact  with  its  last-formed  layer,  a  new  cylinder  of  wood ;  whilst 
the  bark  produces  in  contact  with  its  last-formed  layer,  a  new  cylinder 
of  bark  ;  the  woody  cylinder  being  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  ligneous  fibre  and  ducts,  and  the  cortical  by  the  predominance  of 
cellular  tissue.  In  like  manner  we  find  that,  in  animals,  muscle  pro- 
daces  muscle,  bone  generates  bone,  nerve  developes  nerve,  in  continuity 
with  itself)  all  at  the  expense  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  very  same 
blood. 

34.  The  Nutrition  of  tissues,  by  the  organization  of  the  materials 
contained  in  the  nutrient  fluid  with  which  they  are  supplied,  may  be 
superficially  compared,  therefore,  to  the  act  of  crystallization,  when  it 
takes  place  in  a  mixed  solution  of  two  or  more  salts.  If  in  such  a  solu- 
tion we  place  small  crystals  of  the  salts  it  contains,  these  crystals  will 
progressively  increase  by  their  attraction  for  the  other  particles  of  the 
same  kind,  which  were  previously  dissolved^  each  crystal  attracting  the 
particles  of  its  own  salt,  and  exerting  no  influence  over  the  rest.  And 
it  is  curious  that' if  either  of  the  crystals  be  broken,  the  new  deposit 
will  take  place  upon  it  in  such  a  mode  as  gradually  to  reproduce  its 
characteristic  form.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  such  a  resem* 
blance  goes  no  further  than  the  surface ;  for  the  growth  of  a  crystal 
cannot  be  really  regarded  as  in  the  least  analogous  to  that  of  a  cell. 
The  crystal  progressively  increases  by  the  deposit  of  particles  upon  its 
exterior ;  the  interior  undergoes  no  change ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
size  it  ultimately  attains,  its  properties  remain  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  original  nucleus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cell  grows  from 
its  original  germ  by  a  process  of  interstitial  deposit ;  the  substance  of 
which  its  wall  is  composed  extends  itself  in  every  part ;  and  the  new 
matter  is  completely  incorporated  with  the  old. 

85.  Moreover,  as  the  increase  proceeds,  we  see  an  evident  distinction 
between  the  cell-wall  and  its  cavity ;  and  we  observe  that  the  cavity  is 
occupied  by  a  peculiar  matter,  different  from  the  substance  of  the  cell- 
wall,  though  obviously  introduced  through  it.  Of  the  essential  diffe- 
rence which  may  exist  in  composition,  between  the  cell-wall  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  cavity,  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  case  of  the 
simple  Cryptogamic  plant,  which  constitutes  Yeast,  and  which  differs  in 
no  essential  part  of  the  history  of  its  growth  from  the  examples  already 
referred  to.  The  principal  component  of  its  cell-walls  is  nearly  identical 
with  ordinary  cellulose ;  whilst  the  contents  of  the  cells  are  closely 
allied  in  composition  to  proteine.  Again,  in  the. fat-cells  of  AnimalSi 
the  cell-wall  is  formed  from  a  proteine  compound ;  whilst  the  oily  con- 
tents agree,  in  the  absence  of  nitrogen,  and  in  their  general  chemical 
relations,  with  the  materials  of  the  tissues  of  Plants.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  one  of  the  inherent  powers  of  the  cell,  is  that  by  which  it  not 
only  combines  the  surrounding  materials  into  a  substance  adapted  for 
the  extension  of  its  toaUy  but  that  which  enables  it  to  exercise  a  similar 
combining  power  on  other  materials  derived  from  the  same  source,  and 
to  form  a  compound,— of  an  entirely  different  character,  it  may  be, — 
which  occupies  its  cavity.    Now  this  process  is  as  essential  to  our  idea 
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of  a  living  cell,  as  is  the  growth  of  its  wall ;  and  it  must  never  be  left 
ont  of  view,  when  considering  the  history  of  its  development. 

36.  Every  kind  of  cell  has  its  own  specific  endowments;  and  gene- 
rates in  its  interior  a  compound  peculiar  to  itself.  The  nature  of  this 
compound  is  much  less  dependent  upon  the  nutrient  materials  which 
are  supplied  to  the  cell,  than  upon  the  original  inherent  powers  of  the 
cell  itself,  derived  from  its  germ.  Tbus  we  find  that  the  "red  snow" 
and  "gory  dew"  invariably  form  a  peculiar  red  secretion  ;  and  that  they 
will  only  grow  where  they  can  obtain,  from  the  air  and  moisture  around, 
the  dements  of  that  secretion.  Again,  the  "yeast-pbint"  invariably 
forms  a  secretion  analogous  to  animal  proteine;  and  it  will  only  grow 
in  a  fiuid  which  supplies  it  with  the  materials  of  that  substance.  Hence 
the  "red  snow"  would  not  grow  in  a  fermentable  saccharine  fluid;  nor 
would  the  "yeaat  plant"  vegetate  on  damp  cold  surfaces.  Yet  there  is 
little  difference,  if  any,  between  their  cell-walls,  in  regard  to  chemical 
composition. — So,  also,  we  shall  find  hereafter,  that  one  set  of  cells  in 
the  Animal  body  will  draw  into  themselves,  during  the  process  of  growth, 
the  elements  of  bile;  another,  the  elements  of  milk;  another,  fatty 
matter  ;  and  so  on  :  the  peculiar  endowments  of  each  being  derived  from 
their  several  germs,  which  seem  to  have  an  attraction  for  these  sub- 
stances respectively,  and  which  thus  draw  them  together ;  whilst  the 
cell-wall  appears  to  have  a  uniform  composition  in  all  instances. 

ST.  The  term  Secretion,  or  setting  apart,  is  commonly  applied  to  this 
operation,  to  distinguish  it  from  Nutrition  or  growth ;  but  it  is  obvious 
from  what  has  now  been  stated,  that  the  act  of  secretion  is  in  reality 
the  increase  of  growth  of  the  cell-contents,  just  as  the  process  of  en- 
largement is  the  increase  or  growth  of  the  cell-wall ;  and  that  the  two 
together  make  up  the  whole  process  of  Nutrition,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
perly understood,  nclesa  both  arc  taken  into  account.  It  is  to  he  remem- 
Dered,  however,  that  the  contents  of  the  cell  may  not  be  destined  to 
andergo  organization  ;  indeed  we  shall  find  hereafter,  that  the  main  nse 
of  certain  cells  is  to  draw  off  from  the  circulating  fluid  such  materials 
as  are  incapable  of  organization ;  and  the  operation  may  be  so  far  attri- 
buted, therefore,  to  the  agency  of  Chemical  forces.  But  we  shall  find 
that,  in  other  instances,  tlie  cell-contents  are  destined  to  undergo  orga- 
nization, and  this  either  within  the  parent-cell,  or  after  they  leave  it; 
here,  then,  we  must  recognise  a  distinct  vitalizing  agency,  as  exerted 
by  the  cell  upon  its  contents. 

38.  This  organizing  or  vitalizing  influence  must  be  exerted  upon  a 
certain  portion  of  the  contents  of  every  cell  that  is  capable  of  repro- 
ducing itself;  for  it  is  in  this  manner  that  those  germs  are  produced,  in 
which  all  the  wonderful  properties  are  inherent,  that  are  destined  to 
manifest  themselves,  when  they  are  set  free  from  the  parent-cell.  This 
jtover  of  Keproduclion  is  one  of  those,  which  most  remarkably  distin- 
guishes the  living  being ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  highest  Animal, 
as  in  the  humblest  Plant,  it  essentially  consists  in  the  preparation  of  a 
cell-germ,  which,  when  set  free,  gradually  developes  itself  into  a  struc- 
ture like  that  from  which  it  sprang.  The  reproductive  molecules  or 
cell-germs  are  formed,  like  the  tissue  and  the  contents  of  the  parent-cell, 
from  the  nutrient  materials  which  it  has  the  power  of  bringing  together 
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and  combining ;  and  in  their  turn  they  pass  through  a  corresponding 
series  of  changes ;  and  at  length  produce  a  new  generation  of  similar 
molecules,  by  which  the  race  is  destined  to  be  continued.  Notwith- 
standing the  mystery  which  has  been  supposed  to  attach  itself  to  this 
process,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  in  reality  more  difficult  to 
understand  in  the  fact,  that  the  parent-cell  organizes  and  vitalizes  the 
protoplasma  which  it  has  elaborated,  so  that  it  should  form  the  germ  of 
a  new  individual  possessing  similar  properties  with  itself ;  than  in  its 
incorporating  the  same  material  with  its  own  structure,  and  causing  it 
to  take  a  share  in  its  own  actions. 

89.  Finally,  the  parent-cell  having  arrived  at  its  full  development, 
haying  passed  through  the  whole  series  of  changes  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  species,  and  having  prepared  the  germs  by  which  the  race 
is  to  be  propagated,  dies  and  decays; — that  is,  all  those  operations, 
which  distinguish  living  organized  structures  from  inert  matter,  cease 
to  be  performed ;  and  it  is  given  up  to  the  influence  of  chemical  forces 
only,  which  speedily  occasion  a  separation  of  its  elements,  and  cause 
them  to  return  to  their  original  forms,  namely,  water,  carbonic  acid, 
and  ammonia.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  dead  organism  alone  that  this 
decomposition  occurs ;  for  it  is  certain  that  interstitial  death  and  decay 
are  incessantly  taking  place  during  the  whole  life  of  the  being ;  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  its  healthy  or  normal  condition  depends  upon  the 
constant  removal  of  the  products  of  that  decay,  and  upon  their  continual 
replacement.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  those  products  be  retained,  they  act 
in  the  manner  of  poisons ;  being  quite  as  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
body,  as  the  most  deleterious  substances  introduced  from  without.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  be  duly  carried  off,  but  be  not  replaced,  the 
conditions  essential  to  vital  action  are  not  fulfilled,  and  the  death  of  the 
organism  must  be  the  result. 

40.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  Plants  obtain  the  chief  materials 
of  their  growth  from  water  and  carbonic  acid,  taking  the  carbon  from 
the  latter  and  setting  free  the  oxygen,  so  do  they  require,  as  the  condi- 
tion for  their  decay ^  the  presence  of  oxygen,  which  may  reunite  with  the 
carbon  that  is  to  be  given  back  to  the  atmosphere.  If  secluded  from 
this,  the  vegetable  tissues  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  without 
decomposition.  Generally  speaking,  indeed,  they  are  not  prone  to  rapid 
decay,  except  at  a  high  temperature  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  so 
little  evidence,  in  Plants,  of  the  constant  interstitial  change,  of  which 
mention  has  just  been  made.  Its  existence,  however  (at  least  in  all  the 
softer  portions  of  the  structure),  is  made  evident  by  the  fact,  that  a  con^ 
tinual  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place,  to  an  amount  which 
sometimes  nearly  equals  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  decomposed,  and  of 
the  oxygen  set  free,  in  the  act  of  Nutrition  (§  28).  The  latter  operatioa 
is  only  effected  under  the  stimulus  of  sunlight ;  the  former  is  constantly 
eoing  on,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  shade ;  and  if  it  be 
impeded  or  prevented  by  want  of  a  due  supply  of  oxygen,  the  plant 
speedily  becomes  unhealthy.  Now  this  extrication  of  the  products  of 
interstitial  decay  is  termed  Excretion.  It  is  usually  confined  in  Plants 
to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  by  the  union  of  the  particles 
of  their  tissues  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, — a  process  identical  with 
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that  which  occurs  after  the  death  of  the  entire  etructure.  But  in  Ani- 
mals it  U  much  more  complicated ;  owing  to  tlie  larger  number  of  con- 
BtituentB  in  their  fabric,  and  to  the  much  greater  variety  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  these  are  combined;  hence  the  products  of  interstitial 
decomposition  are  much  more  numerous  and  varied,  and  several  distinct 
modes  are  devised  for  getting  rid  of  them.  Moreover,  as  the  animal 
tissues  are  much  further  removed  than  the  Vegetable  from  the  composi- 
tion of  Inorganic  bodies,  they  are  subject  to  much  more  rapid  and  con- 
stant decay;  and  wc  shall  find  that  this  decay  is  eo  considerable  in 
amount,  as  to  require  on  the  one  hand  a  very  complex  excretory  appa- 
ratus to  carry  off  the  disintegrated  matter,  and  on  the  other  a  large 
supply  of  nutrient  materials  to  replaco  it. 

41.  The  preceding  history  may  be  thus  summed  up.     i.  The  Vege- 
table cell-germ  or  reproductive  molecule  draws  to  itself,  and  combines 
together,  certain  inorganic  elements  ;  and  thereby  produces  a  new  and 
peculiar  compound.    This  compound,  however,  exhibits  no  properties  that 
distinguish  it  from  others,  in  which  ordinary  Chemical  agencies  havp 
been  concerned  ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  regard  the  first  act  of  the  cell- 
germ  as  of  a  purely  chemical  nature.     We  shall  presently  see  that  che- 
mical agencies  are  undoubtedly  concerned  in  it,  to  a  very  considerable 
degree.     The  Animal  cell-germ  docs  not  possess  the    same  Chemical 
I  power ;  it  is  not  capable  of  decomposing  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
[  wnmonin,  which  include  the  elements  of  its  tissues;  and  it  is  entirely 
f  Qependent  for  its  growth,  upon  the  supply  of  nutriment  previously  pre- 
I  'tared  for  it  by  the  agency  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  many  species  of 
vbicb  possess  the  power  of  generating  a  large  amount  of  prottine-com- 
ponnds  within  their  cells,  though  they  do  not  organize  them,     ii.  The 
I  flftll-gerra  then  exerts  an  Assimilating  agency  upon  the  pabulum  thus 
L^epared;  by  which  a  new  arrangement  of  its  particles  is  produced. 
I  Ihis  new  arrangement  gives  new  and  peculiar  i^ualities  to  the  fluid, 
I  irhich  show  that  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  chemical  compound, 
I  'and  that  it  is  in  the  act  of  undergoing  the  process  of  organiEation.     irr. 
[  The  Formation  of  this  elaborated  pabulum  into  tissue  then  takes  place ; 
[  Its  materials  are  withdrawn  from  tho  fluid,  and  incorporated  with  the 
I  lolid  texture;  and  in  thus  becoming  part  of  the  organized  fabric,  tbey 
I  ire  caused  to  exhibit  its  own  peculiar  propcriiea.     iv.  At  the  same 
[  time,  another  portion  of  this  pabulum  is  gradually  prepared  to  serve  as 
Hie  germ  of  a  new  cell,  or  set  of  cells,  by  which  the  same  properties  ar© 
to  be  exhibited  in  another  generation,     v.  By  an  operation  resembling 
that  concerned  in  tho  first  preparation  of  the  pabulum,  certain  products, 
more  or  less  differing  from  it  in  character,  but  not  destined  to  undergo 
organiEation,  are  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cell.     vi.  A  decomposition 
or  disintegration  of  the  organiEed  structure  is  continually  going  on,  by 
the  separation  of  its  elements  into  simpler  forms,  under  the  inBuence  of 
purely  Chemical  agencies ;  and  the  setting  free  of  these  products  by  an 
act  of  excretion,  is  thus  incessantly  restoring  to  the  Inorganic  world  a 
portion  of  the  elements  that  have  been  withdrawn  from  it.     vir.  When 
the  term  of  life  of  the  parent-cell  has  expired,  and  its  reproductive 
molecules  are  prepared  to  continue  the  race,  the  actions  of  nutrition 
cease ;  those  of  decomposition  go  on  unchecked  ;  and  the  death  of  the 
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stracture,  or  the  loss  of  its  distinguishing  vital  properties,  is  the  result. 
By  the  decomposition,  which  then  takes  place  with  increased  rapidity,  its 
elements  are  restored  to  the  Inorganic  world ;  presenting  the  very  same 
properties  as  they  did  when  first  withdrawn  from  it ;  and  becoming  capa- 
ble of  being  again  employed,  by  any  successive  numbers  of  living  beings, 
to  go  through  the  same  series  of  operations. 

42.  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  our  fundamental  idea  of  the  properties 
of  the  simplest  Living  being  consists  in  this ; — that  it  has  the  capability 
of  drawing  into  its  own  substance  certain  of  the  elements  furnished  by 
the  inorganic  world : — that  it  forms  these  into  new  combinations  (whicn 
the  chemist  may  find  out  methods  of  imitating) ; — that  it  rearranges  the 
particles  of  these  combinations,  in  that  peculiar  mode  which  we  call  or- 
ganization ; — that  in  producing  this  new  arrangement,  it  renders  them 
capable  of  exhibiting  a  new  set  of  properties,  which  we  call  vital,  and 
which  are  manifested  by  them,  either  as  connected  with*  the  parent  or- 
ganism, or  as  appertaining  to  the  germs  of  new  structures,  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  materials  are  applied ; — that,  notwithstanding  its 
peculiar  condition,  it  remains  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  Chemistry, 
and  that  decomposition  of  its  structure  is  continually  taking  place; — 
and  finally,  that  the  duration  of  its  vital  activity  is  limited ;  the  changes 
which  the  organic  structure  undergoes,  in  exhibiting  its  peculiar  actions, 
being  such  as  to  render  it  (after  a  longer  or  shorter  continuance  of 
them)  incapable  of  any  longer  performing  them. 

43.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  that  the  duration  of  the  Life^  or 
state  of  Vital  Activity^  of  an  organized  structure,  is  inversely  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  that  activity ;  and  consequently  that  Life  is 
shortened  by  an  increased  or  abnormal  activity ;  whilst  it  may  often 
be  prolonged  by  influences  which  diminish  that  activity.  Thus,  we  shall 
hereafter  find  reason  to  believe,  that  the  duration  of  life  in  the  Muscular 
and  Nervous  tissues  of  Animals  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  exercised ;  every  call  upon  their  activity  causing  the 
death  and  disintegration  of  a  certain  part ;  whilst  if  they  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  repose  for  a  time,  only  that  amount  of  decomposition  will  take 
place,  to  which  their  chemical  character  renders  them  liable.  Again, 
we  may  trace  the  connexion  between  the  vital  activity  of  a  part  and  the 
duration  of  its  life,  by  comparing  the  transitory  existence  of  the  leave9 
of  a  Plant,  which  are  its  active  organs  of  nutrition,  with  the  comparative 

j^rmanence  of  its  woody  Btem^  the  parts  of  which,  when  once  completely 
formed,  undergo  very  little  subsequent  change.  The  most  striking 
manifestation  of  this  connexion,  however,  is  afforded  by  that  condition, 
in  which,  without  any  appreciable  amount  of  vital  activity  or  change, 
an  organized  structure  may  remain  unaltered  for  centuries ;  not  only 
presenting  at  the  end  of  that  time  its  original  structure,  but  being  pre- 
pared to  go  through  its  regular  series  of  vital  operations,  as  if  these  had 
never  been  interrupted.  This  state  may  be  designated  as  Dormant 
Vitality.  It  differs,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Life  ;  because  Life  is  a 
state  of  Activity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  differs  from  Death ;  because 
Death  implies  not  merely  a  suspension  of  activity,  but  a  total  loss  of 
vital  properties.  Now  in  the  state  of  Dormant  vitality,  the  vital  pro- 
perties are  retained;  but  they  are  prevented  from  manifesting  them- 
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selves,  by  the  want  of  the  necessary  conditions.  When  these  conditions 
Me  supplied,  the  state  of  vital  activity  is  resumed,  and  all  the  functions 
of  life  go  on  with  energy, 

44.  Of  this  Dormant  Vitality  it  may  be  well  to  adduce  some  exam- 
ples ;  which  may  assist  in  impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
general  views  here  put  forth.  This  condition  is  manifested  in  the  moat 
remarkahle  manner  by  the  seeds  and  germs  of  planta ;  many  of  which 
are  adapted  to  remain,  for  an  unlimited  period,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
repose,  and  yet  to  vegetate  with  the  greatest  activity,  aa  soon  us  ever 
they  meet  with  the  necessary  conditions.  Thus  the  sporules  of  the 
Fungi,  which  can  only  develope  themselves  in  decaying  organized  mat- 
tor,  seem  universally  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and  ready  to 
vegetate  with  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity,  whenever  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  This  at  least  appears  to  he  the  only  feasible 
mode  of  explaining  their  appearance,  in  the  forms  of  Mould,  Mildew, 
lac,  on  all  moist  decaying  substances;  and  that  there  is  no  improbabi- 
lity in  the  supposition  itself,  is  shown  by  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
these  germs,  a  single  individual  producing  not  leas  than  ten  viilliong  of 
them,  80  minute  as  when  collected  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  rather  resembling  thin  smoke,  and  so  light  as  to  be  wafted  by 
every  movement  of  the  atmosphere;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  place  from  which  they  can  he  excluded. — Moreover,  it  ia 
certain  that  an  equally  tenacious  vitality  exists  in  the  seeds  of  higher 
plants.  Those  of  most  species  inhabiting  temperate  climates  are 
adapted  to  remain  dormant  during  the  winter;  and  may  be  easily  pre- 
■erved,  in  dry  air,  and  at  a  moderate  temperature,  for  many  years. 
Some  of  those  which  bad  been  kept  in  the  Herbarium  of  Tournefort 
during  upwards  of  a  century,  were  found  to  have  preserved  their  ferti- 
lity. Cases  are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  in  which  ground  that  has 
been  turned  up,  spontaneously  produces  plants  dissimilar  to  any  in 
their  neighborhood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  of  these  cases,  the 
seed  ia  conveyed  by  the  wind,  and  becomes  developed  in  spots  which 
afford  congenial  soil,  as  already  remarked  in  the  case  of  the  Fungi. 
Thus  it  is  commonly  observed  that  clover  makes  its  appearance  on  soils 
■which  have  been  rendered  alkaline  by  lirac,  by  strewed  wood-ashes,  or 
by  the  burning  of  weeds.  But  there  are  many  authentic  facts,  which 
can  only  bo  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  seeds  of  the  newly- 
appearing  plants  have  lain  for  a  long  period  imbedded  in  the  soil,  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  surface  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  and 
moisture;  and  that,  retaining  their  vitality  under  these  circumstances, 
they  have  been  excited  to  germination  when  at  last  exposed  to  the  re- 
quisite conditions.  Thus  Professor  Lindley  states  as  a  fact,  that  he 
has  raised  three  raspberry-plants  from  seeds  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a 
man,  whose  skeleton  was  found  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrow  which  was  opened  near  Dorchester ;  as 
his  body  had  been  buried  with  some  coins  of  the  Emperior  Hadrian, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  were  ll3U0  or  1700  years  old. 
Again,  there  are  undoubted  instances  of  the  germination  of  grains  of 
wheat,  which  were  enclosed  in  the  wrappers  of  Egyptian  mummies, 
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perhaps  twice  that  nnmher  of  years  ago ;  the  wheat  being  different  in 
some  of  its  characters  from  that  now  growing  in  the  country. 

45.  These  facts  make  it  evident  that  there  is  really  no  limit  to  the 
duration  of  this  condition ;  and  that  when  a  seed  has  been  thus  pre- 
served for  ten  years,  it  may  be  for  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  ten  thou- 
sand, provided  that  no  change  of  circumstances  either  exposes  it  to  de- 
cay, or  calls  its  vital  properties  into  activity.  Hence  in  cases  where 
seeds  have  been  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  not  by  human  agency,  but  by 
some  geological  change,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  anteriorly  to 
the  creation  of  man  they  may  have  been  produced  and  buried ;  as  in  the 
following  very  curious  instance. — Some  well-diggers  in  a  town  on  the 
Penobscot  River,  in  the  State  of  Maine  (New  England),  about  forty 
miles  from  the  sea,  came  at  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  upon  a  stra- 
tum of  sand ;  this  strongly  excited  curiosity  and  interest,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  no  similar  sand  was  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  none  like  it  was  nearer  than  the  sea-beach.  As  it 
was  drawn  up  from  the  well,  it  was  placed  in  a  pile  by  itself;  an  unwil- 
lingness having  been  felt  to  mix  it  with  the  stones  and  gravel  which 
were  also  drawn  up.  But  when  the  work  was  about  to  be  finished,  and 
the  pile  of  stones  and  gravel  to  be  removed,  it  was  necessary  also  to 
remove  the  sand-heap.  This,  therefore,  was  scattered  about  the  spot 
on  which  it  had  been  formed,  and  was  for  some  time  scarcely  remem- 
bered. In  a  year  or  two,  however,  it  was  perceived  that  a  number  of • 
small  trees  had  sprung  from  the  ground  over  which  the  heap  of  sand 
had  been  strewn.  These  trees  became  in  their  turn  objects  of  strong 
interest,  and  care  was  taken  that  no  injury  should  come  to  them.  At 
length  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  Beach-Plum  trees ;  and  they 
actually  bore  the  Beach-Plum,  which  had  never  before  been  seen, 
except  immediately  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  trees  had  therefore  sprung 
from  seeds,  which  were  in  the  stratum  of  sea-sand,  that  had  been  pierced 
by  the  well-diggers.  By  what  convulsion  they  had  been  thrown  there, 
or  how  long  they  had  quietly  slept  beneath  the  surface,  cannot  possibly 
be  determined  with  exactness ;  but  the  enormous  length  of  time  that 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  stratum  in  which  the  seeds  were  buried 
formed  part  of  the  sea-shore,  is  evident  from  the  accumulation  of  no 
less  than  twenty  feet  of  vegetable  mould  upon  it. 

46.  Numerous  instances  will  be  related  in  the  succeeding  Chapter,  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  similar  condition  in  fully -developed  Plants,  and  even 
in  Animals  of  high  organization.  In  some  of  these  it  is  a  regular  part 
of  the  history  of  their  lives,  coming  on  periodically  like  sleep  ;  whilst  in 
others  it  is  capable  of  being  induced  at  any  time,  by  a  withdrawal  of 
some  of  the  conditions  essential  to  vital  activity.  In  regard  to  all  of 
them,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  vitality  can  only  be  retained, 
when  the  organized  structure  itself  is  secluded  from  such  influences  as 
would  produce  its  decay.  Thus,  the  hard  dry  tissue  of  the  seed  is  but 
little  liable  to  decomposition ;  and  all  that  is  usually  required  for  the 
prevention  of  change  in  its  structure,  is  seclusion  from  the  free  access 
of  air  and  from  moisture,  and  a  steady  low  or  moderate  temperature. 
If  a  seed  be  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  but  the  temperature  be  not 
high  enough  to  occasion  its  germination,  it  will  gradually  undergo  decay. 
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and  will  conseqneDtly  lose  it8  vitality.  The  animSl  tiaaues  are  more 
liable,  hs  already  mentioned,  to  spontaneouB  decomposition;  and  the 
only  instnncea  in  which  they  can  retain  their  vitiility  for  it  lengthened 
period  without  any  nutritive  actions,  are  those  in  which  all  decomposi- 
tion is  prevented,  either  by  the  action  of  cold,  or  by  the  complete  depri- 
Tatiun  of  air  or  of  moisture, — as  when  Frogs,  Snakes,  &c.,  have  been 
preserved  for  years  in  an  ice-house,  or  Wheel-Animalcules  have  been 
dried  upon  a  slip  of  glass. 

47-  The  class  of  phenomena  last  brought  under  notice,  serves  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  dependence  of  nil  Vital  Action 
upon  certain  other  conditions,  than  those  furnished  by  the  organized 
structure  alono.  Thns  a  seed  docs  not  germinate  of  itself ;  it  requires 
the  influence  of  certain  external  agencies,  namely,  warmth,  air,  and 
moisture  ;  and  It  can  no  more  produce  a  plant  without  the  operation  of 
these,  than  warmth,  air,  and  moisture  could  produce  it  without  a  germ 
prepared  by  a  pre-existing  organism.  Kow  when  wo  come  to  study 
these  conditions,  we  find  that  they  may  be  arranged  under  two  catego- 
ries, the  material  and  the  dynamical.  Thus,  a  seed  cannot  germinate 
without  suflicient  water  to  bring  the  contents  of  its  cells  into  a  stale  in 
which  their  chemico-vital  reactions  can  talto  place;  and  it  must  be  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  containing  oxygen,  since  without  the  pre- 
Itnoe  of  this  element  the  necessary  chemical  transformations  cannot  go 
on.  Thus  oxygen  and  water  are  the  material  conditions  required  by 
the  germinating  seed  :  in  almost  every  other  case,  alimentary  matters 
are  required  in  addition ;  but  these  the  seed  possesses  within  itself. 
Even  if  supplied,  however,  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  water  and  oxy- 
gen, the  seed  cannot  germinate,  unless  it  be  acted  upon  by  Heat ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  maybe  considered  with  great  probability,  as  supplying  the 
force,  of  which  not  merely  the  chemical  transformations,  but  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  tissues  of  the  Plant,  are  the  manifestation.  This 
view  will  he  more  fully  developed  hereafter  (Sect.  3). 

48.  This  dependence  of  Vital  actions  upon  certain  external  Agencies, 
Bs  well  na  upon  the  properties  of  the  org^inism  which  manifest  lliem,  is 
no  greater  thlfn  the  dependence  of  any  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
an  Inorganic  substance,  upon  some  other  agency  external  to  itself.  In 
fact,  no  change  whatever  can  he  iiaid  to  be  truly  tpontaneoui ;  that  is, 
no  property  can  manifest  itself,  unless  it  be  called  into  action  by  some 
Btimulus  fitted  to  excite  it.  Thus,  when  spontaneous  decomposition  (as 
it  is  commonly  termed)  occurs  in  an  organized  or  an  inorganic  substance, 
it  is  due  to  the  forces  generated  by  the  mutual  attraction  between  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  substance,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
this  attraction  is  sufficient  to  overcome  that  which  tends  to  hold  toge- 
ther the  particles  in  their  original  state.  If  the  air  be  totally  excluded, 
decay  will  not  take  place;*  because  no  new  force  comes  into  operation, 
to  cause  a  separation  of  the  components  from  their  original  modes  of 
union.     The  influence  of  the  Dynamical  conditions  which  are  essential 

*  On  1Mb  principle  meats,  vegGlnbleB,  nnd  even  liquid  soupa.  are  now  larget;  pre- 
■errcil.  Tor  the  ubg  of  pernoDB  underliiking  loDg  lo^ages;  b;  eucloaing  them  in  tin  caaes, 
MretuMf  toldered  up.  TLcre  ie  uo  limit  to  tlie  liiDC,  during  irliicli  ilecouipueitiou  may 
"  M  bo  prevented. 
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to  Vital  activity,  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  next  Chapter;  and  at 
present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  d^ree  in  which  they  are 
supplied  possesses  a  well-marked  influence  upon  the  amount  of  activity 
and  energy  manifested  in  the  actions  of  the  organized  structure ;  that 
there  is  a  limitation  in  the  case  of  each  of  them,  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  can  operate  beneficially,  the  limitation  being  usually  narrower 
and  more  precise,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  being  in  the  scale ; 
that  an  excessive  supply  may  be  destructive  to  the  vital  properties  of 
the  organism,  by  over-stimulating  it,  and  thus  causing  it  to  live  too  fast, 
or  by  more  directly  producing  some  physical  or  chemical  change  in  its 
condition ;  and  that  a  deficiency  will  keep  down  or  suspend  all  vital 
activity,  leaving  the  structure  to  the  unrestrained  operation  of  those 
agencies  which  are  always  tending  to  its  disintegration,  and  consequently 
occasioning  a  speedy  loss  of  the  vital  properties, — save  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  may  be  preserved  in  a  dormant  condition,  and  which  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  death  or  departure  of  the  vital 
properties  follows  closely  upon  the  cessation  of  vital  actions. 

49.  Our  fundamental  idea  of  Life^  then,  is  that  of  a  state  of  constant 
change  or  action ;  this  change  being  manifested  in  at  least  two  sets  of 
operations; — the  continual  withdrawal  of  certain  elements  from  the 
inorganic  world ; — and  the  incorporation  of  these  with  the  peculiar  struc- 
tures termed  organized,  or  the  production  from  them  of  the  germs  that 
are  hereafter  to  accomplish  this.  As  the  conditions  of  this  continual 
change,  we  recognise  the  necessity  of  an  organized  structure  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  a  germ  which  is  capable  of  becoming  so ;  whilst  we  also  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  a  supply  of  certain  kinds  of  matter  from  the  inor- 
ganic world,  capable  of  being  combined  into  the  materials  of  that  struc- 
ture, which  may  be  designated  as  the  alimentary  substances ;  and,  fur- 
ther, we  see  that  the  organism  can  exert  no  influence  upon  these,  except 
with  the  assistance  of  certain  dynamical  agencies,  such  as  light,  heat, 
&c.,  that  supply  the  forces  or  powers  without  which  no  change  can  occur. 
And  to  these  forces,  acting  under  the  conditions  which  the  Organized 
body  alone  can  supply,  may  be  attributed  (as  will  hereafter  appear)  the 
phenomena  which  we  distinguish  as  Vital. 

50.  But  just  as  we  find  among  Inorganic  bodies,  that  various  kinds 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  difierent  properties,  whilst  all  agree  in 
the  general  or  essential  properties  of  matter,  so  do  we  find  that  living 
organized  substances  are  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  properties  inherent 
in  themselves,  whilst  they  all  agree  in  the  foregoing  general  or  essential 
characters.  In  many  instances,  the  difierence  of  their  properties  is  as 
obviously  coincident  with  differences  in  their  structure  and  composition, 
as  it  usually  is  among  the  bodies  of  the  Mineral  world :  thus  we  find  the 
property  of  Contractility  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  to  be  for  the 
most  part  restricted  to  a  certain  form  of  organized  tissue,  the  Muscular; 
and  we  find  that  the  property  by  which  that  stimulus  is  capable  of  being 
generated  and  conveyed  to  a  distance,  seems  to  be  restricted  to  another 
kind  of  tissue,  the  Nervous.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  however,  very 
obvious  differences  in  properties  manifest  themselves,  when  no  perceptible 
variations  exist,  either  in  structure  or  composition ;  thus  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  germ-cell  of  a  Zoophyte  from  that  of  Man, 
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by  any  difference  in  ite  aspect  or  composition ;  yet  neither  can  ho  deve- 
loped into  any  other  farm  than  that  of  the  parent  species,  and  they  muat 
be  regarded,  therefore,  aa  essentially  different  in  properties.  In  the 
same  manner  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  same  organized  fabric,  there  are 
very  great  varieties  in  the  actions  of  its  component  cells,  which  indicate 
a  Bimiliar  variety  in  their  properties  ;  and  yet  they  are  to  all  appearance 
identical.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  differences  really 
exist  in  such  cases  ;  though  our  means  of  observation  are  not  such  as 
to  enable  us  to  take  cognizance  of  these,  by  the  direct  impressions  they 
make  upon  our  senses.  Analogous  instances  are  not  wanting  in  the 
Mineral  world;  for  the  Chemist  is  familiar  with  a  class  of  compounds 
designated  iaomorphoua,  in  which,  with  perfect  similarity  in  external 
form  and  physical  properties,  there  is  a  difference,  more  or  loss  com- 
plete, in  chemical  composition,  and  consequently  in  the  effects  of  re- 
agents. 

51.  Whatever  maybe  the  peculiar  vital  properties  possessed  by  an 
organized  tissue,  we  find  that  they  are  always  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  its  characteristic  structure  and  composition,  by  the  nutritive 
operations  of  which  wo  have  spoken  ;  and  that  their  existence  forms  a 
part,  as  it  were,  of  the  more  general  phenomena  of  its  Life.  They 
manifest  themselves  with  the  first  complete  development  of  the  tissue; 
they  are  retained  and  exhibited  so  long  as  active  nutritive  changes  are 
taking  place  in  it;  their  manifestation  is  weakened  or  suspended  if  the 
nutritive  operations  bo  feebly  exerted ;  and  they  depart  altogether, 
whenever,  by  the  cessation  of  those  actions,  and  the  uncompensated 
inSuence  of  ordinary  Chemical  forces,  the  structure  begins  to  lose  that 
normal  composition  and  arrangement  of  parts,  which  constitues  its  state 
of  organization.  Hence  we  may  regard  these  peculiar  properties  as  con- 
formable, in  all  the  essential  conditions  of  their  existence,  with  those 
more  general  properties,  which  have  been  previously  dwelt  upon  as 
characterizing  a  living  organized  structure. 

3.   0/ Ou:  Forces  concerned  in  the  Production  of  Vital  Ph 

52.  In  prosecuting  his  inquiry  into  the  cau»e»  of  those  phe 
of  Living  organisms,  which,  being  of  a  totally  different  order  from  those 
of  Inorganic  matter,  are  distinguished  as  Vital,  the  Physiologist  must 
take  as  bis  guide  those  methods  of  investigation,  which  have  proved 
successful  in  other  departments  of  scientific  research.  If  be  turn, 
then,  to  the  sciences  of  Mechanics,  Optics,  Thermotlcs,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  or  Chemistry,  he  finds  that  the  phenomena  which  they 
respectively  comprise  are  referable  to  the  operation  of  ccHiuw  forcet, 
and  that  what  are  termed  the  laws  of  those  sciences,  are  nothing  else 
than  expressions  of  the  conditiom  of  action  of  those  forces.  Thus  la 
Mechanics  we  have  principaUy  to  do  with  the  motion  of  masses  of  mat- 
ter, and  our  idea  of  force  is  chiefly  derived  from  our  own  experience  of 
the  exertion  oT & poiecr  in  producing  or  resisting  motion;  whilst  the 
'  laws'  of  Mechanics  are  nothing  else  than  expressions  of  the  conditions, 
under  which  the  forces  or  powers  that  produce  motion  operate  upon 
matter.     So  in  Optics,  we  have  to  do  with  the  force  which  we  term  light; 
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and  the  laws  of  Optics  are  expressions  of  the  conditions  under  which 
that  force  is  propagated,  and  of  its  action  on  material  substances.  In 
Thermotics,  again,  we  have  to  do  with  the  force  oi  Meat;  and  its  laws 
are  expressions  of  the  qircumstances  under  which  heat  is  propagated, 
and  of  the  changes  which  it  occasions  in  the  substances  it  affects.  So  in 
the  sciences  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism^  we  have  to  do  with  the  forces 
known  under  those  names ;  and  with  the  laws  expressive  of  their  action 
upon  matter.  And  the  scientific  Chemist  refers  all  the  phenomena  with 
which  he  is  concerned  to  the  operations  of  Chemical  Affinity ^  and  endea- 
Tors  to  deduce  from  obseryation  of  the  phenomena  the  laws  of  the 
operation  of  this  force. — So  the  Physiologist  will  be  justified  in  assuming 
a  Vital  Force  (or  Forces)  as  the  power  which  operates  in  producing 
Vital  phenomena ;  and  will  most  legitimately  pursue  his  science,  in 
inquiring  into  the  conditions  under  which  that  force  operates. 

53.  The  analogy  of  the  Physical  Sciences  may  be  advantageously 
pursued  further. — Although  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  power 
that  produces  Mechanical  Motion,  of  Light,  of  Heat,  of  Electricity,  of 
Magnetism,  and  of  Chemical  Affinity,  as  distinct  forces^  yet  it  has  gra- 
dually become  apparent  that  very  intimate  relations  subsist  between 
them,  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  mutually  convertible ;  so  that  one  force 
(a)  operating  upon  a  certain  form  of  matter,  ceases  to  manifest  itself, 
but  developes  another  force  (b),  in  its  stead ;  whilst,  in  its  turn,  the 
second  force  (b)  may  be  reconverted  into  the  first  (a),  or  into  some  other 
(c),  which,  again,  may  reproduce  either  the  first  (a),  or  second  (b),  or 
gome  other  (d  or  e). — It  was  in  the  case  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
that  this  reciprocal  relation,  which  is  designated  as  'correlation,'' was 
first  clearly  apprehended.  If  an  electric  current  be  passed  round  a  piece 
of  soft  iron,  that  iron  becomes  magnetic,  and  remains  so  as  long  as  the 
current  is  circulating :  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  magnet  put  in  motion, 
an  electric  current  may  be  obtained.  Hence  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
nect those  two  forces  under  the  term  Electro-Magnetism ;  but  they  can 
be  easily  shown  to  be  quite  distinct  in  their  modes  of  operation  on  matter ; 
and  their  relation  is  not  really  more  intimate  than  that  of  other  forces. 
For  Heat  may  be  developed  by  Electricity ;  as  when  a  galvanic  current, 
sent  through  a  thin  platinum  wire,  heats  it  to  ignition,  or  even  fuses  it. 
Conversely,  Electricity  may  be  developed  by  Heat ;  as  when  heat  is 
applied  to  bars  composed  of  dissimilar  metals  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Again,  if  Mechanical  Motion  be  retarded,  as  in  frictionj  we  immediately 
have  a  devebpment  either  of  Heat  or  of  Electricity ;  heat  alone  being 
developed,  when  the  two  rubbing  surfaces  are  composed  of  precisely  the 
same  substance ;  and  electricity  being  produced,  when  these  substances 
are  different.  And  it  is  for  the  most  part  through  the  medium  of  Heat 
or  Electricity,  that  the  force  of  Mechanical  Motion  is  '  correlated'  to 
Light,  Magnetism,  and  Chemical  Affinity. 

54.  The  idea  of  correlation  also  involves  that  of  a  certain  definite  ratiOj 
or  relation  of  equivalence^  between  the  two  forces  thus  mutually  inter- 
changeable ;  so  that  the  measure  of  force  B,  which  is  excited  by  a  certain 
exertion  of  force  A,  shall,  in  its  turn,  give  rise  to  the  same  measure  of 
force  A,  as  that  originally  in  operation.  Thus,  when  an  electric  current 
is  set  in  motion  by  galvanic  action,  we  have  a  conversion  of  chemical 
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force  (which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  decomposition  of  the  water  and 
the  oxidation  of  the  zinc)  into  electrical ;  but  the  electrical  current  may, 
in  its  turn,  be  made  to  produce  chemical  decomposition  ;  and  the  amount 
of  this  kind  of  change  which  it  will  effect,  bears  a  precise  correspon- 
dence (r.ceterit  paribui)  with  the  amount  of  zinc  which  has  undergone 
oxidation  in  the  galvanic  cell.  In  like  manner,  when  water  at  212°  is 
converted  into  steam,  the  heat  which  it  receives  is  no  longer  manifeated 
at  heat,  but  mechanical  force  is  developed  in  its  stead,  and  this  in  a 
certain  definite  ratio,  so  that  the  'mechanical  equivalent'  of  heat  is  capa- 
ble of  being  exactly  determined  :  so  soon,  however,  as  the  steam,  losing 
its  elasticity  by  condensation,  returns  to  the  condition  of  water,  the 
original  equivalent  of  heat  is  again  developed,  its  mechanical  force  being, 
no  longer  manifested.* 

55.  Now  in  every  case  in  which  one  force  is  thus  converted  into 
another,  the  change  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  certain  form  of 
matter,  or  material  substratum.  This  may  be,  in  some  cases,  of  almost 
any  description  whatever;  as  when  Heat  is  produced  by  the  friction  or 
retarded  motion  of  solids,  liquids,  or  even  gases:  or  when  Motion  (as 

.  shown  in  expansion)  ia  produced  by  the  application  of  heat  to  any  kind 
of  material  substance.  But  in  other  cases,  the  change  can  only  be 
effected  through  some  special  form  of  matter ;  or  if  several  substances 
may  serve  as  its  medium,  there  is  some  one  which  is  greatly  superior  to 
all  the  rest,  in  the  readiness  with  which  a  certain  force  manifests  itseU 
through  it.  Thus  iron  is  the  only  substance  through  which  Electricity 
can  be  converted  into  Magnetism;  anij  the  development  of  magnetic 
forci,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  through  this  medium.  So,  Heat 
is  more  readily  converted  into  Electricity  through  a  combination  of  bis- 
muth and  antimony,  than  through  any  other  metals;  and  the  affection 
of  Light  by  magnetic  force  (discovered  a  few  years  since  by  Prof.  Fara- 
day), though  producible  through  any  transparent  substance,  can  be  made 
much  more  obvious  when  the  magnetism  is  made  to  act  upon  a  peculiar 
gloss  composed  of  vitrified  borate  of  lead,  than  through  the  medium  of 
any  other  substance  yet  known.  This  specialitif  in  tlie  action  of  diffe- 
rent substances,  when  subjected  to  the  same  forces,  is  a  fuct  of  funda- 
mental importance;  and  it  ia  on  it,  indeed,  that  our  notion  of  their 
several  properties  depends. 

56.  Now  as  the  properties  of  every  kind  of  matter  rcijuire  certain 
conditions  for  their  manifestation,  our  acquaintance  with  them  entirely 
depends  upon  whether  the  conditions  of  iheir  action  have  been  afforded. 
Thus,  to  go  back  to  a  former  illustration,  supposing  a  new   chemical 

•  The  st)o»e  ■tatemtnt  is  an  expression  of  Ibe  Bimple  foots  of  the  cnse,  which,  when 
thu9  nnderalDod,  render  the  hypothesis  of  "Intent  heat"  altogether  unnecessary.  Thil 
hypotheiLi,  hotiever  ingeniouB.  nill  doubtless  share  the  fate  of  nian<r  other  sueh 
attempts  lo  siihsiituio  a  form  of  words  Tor  realities.  It  supposed  the  SGIi  dcgreM  of 
heat  expanded  in  couTerting  a  certtLia  iniannt  of  water  at  21:^°  into  ateam  at  212°,  to 
become  alCogelber  inacdvt  or  laleni;  and  gate  no  acoouat  whsteTer  of  the  mechanical 
force  whiob  is  produced  in  that  act  of  ooniersion.  The  idea  of  sn  inaaive  /erei,  in  f»ot, 
is  one  Ibat  eiBdot  be  entertained :  for  if  a  force  ceases  to  be  acliTe,  it  is  no  longer 
■force.'  And  it  cuDDOt  be  imagined  that  force,  anj  more  than  matter,  should  cease  to 
exist;  it  muil  manireet  itself  under  Some  other  aspect.— For  a  complete  eipnsition  of 
the  mutual  relations  eiistin;;  among  the  aboTe-named  agenti,  see  Prof.  Ototo's  treatise 
■'  Od  the  Gorrelatiou  of  the  I'hj'sical  Forces." 
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element  to  be  discovered,  we  could  not  know  its  properties  in  regard  to 
heat,  electricity,  or  magnetism,  the  mode  of  its  combination  with  other 
elements,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  compounds  produced,  their 
reactions  with  the  other  compounds,  &c.,  until  we  have  tried  a  complete 
series  of  experiments  upon, — that  is,  until  we  have  placed  it  in  all  the 
circumstances  or  conditions  requisite  to  manifest  the  properties,  with 
which  we  seek  to  become  acquainted,  or  whose  absence  we  seek  to  de- 
termine if  they  do  not  exist.  Now  we  might  have  made  all  the  experi- 
ments we  could  devise  upon  such  a  bodj  ;  and  yet  we  might  have  failed 
in  detecting  some  remarkable  aud  distinguishing  property  inherent  in  it^ 
simply  because  we  had  not  placed  it  in  the  requisite  circumstances  for 
the  manifestation  of  this  peculiarity.  Further,  even  in  the  elements  or 
compounds  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  it  is  very  possible  that 

Eroperties  exist,  of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing,  simply  because  they 
ave  not  yet  been  called  into  action  by  the  requisite  combination  of 
conditions.  For  example,  no  one  could  have  thought  it  possible,  a  few 
years  since,  that  water  could  he  frozen  in  a  red-hat  metallic  vessel ;  and 
yet  this  is  now  known  to  be  effected  with  ease  and  certainty,  in  the 
proper  combination  of  conditions. 

57.  Again,  the  properties  of  a  compound  substance  are,  in  general  at 
least,  altogether  different  from  those  which  present  themselves  in  either 
of  its  components ;  so  that  we  could  not  in  the  least  degree  judge  of  the 
former  from  the  latter,  or  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  What  more 
different,  for  example,  than  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
Water,  from  those  of  either  the  Oxygen  or  the  Hydrogen  that  enter 
into  its  composition  ?  Or  what  more  different  than  the  properties  of  a 
neutral  salt,  from  those  of  the  acid  and  alkali  by  whose  union  it  is  pro- 
duced ? — Further,  the  properties  of  a  substance  may  be  completely 
changed,  by  an  alteration  in  its  condition  as  regards  Heat  or  any  other 
of  the  forces,  already  mentioned.  For  example,  the  particles  of  water 
have  so  strong  an  attraction  for  each  other,  at  a  low  temperature,  as  to 
become  aggregated  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  to  produce  a  dense  solid 
mass ;  at  somewhat  a  higher  temperature,  their  mutual  attractions  are  so 
slight,  that  a  very  small  amount  of  mechanical  force  is  sufficient  to  sepa- 
rate them,  and  they  move  upon  each  other  with  the  utmost  freedom ; 
whilst  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  they  manifest  a  power  of  mutual 
repulsion,  which  increases  with  the  greatest  rapidity  with  every  augmen- 
tation of  temperature.  Yet  when  the  temperature  of  the  substance  is 
lowered  to  its  former  standards,  we  observe  that  it  first  returns  to  the 
liquid,  and  then  to  the  solid  form ;  and  that,  in  those  states,  it  manifests 
all  the  properties  which  before  characterized  it.  Not  merely  the  phy- 
sical, but  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies  may  be  affected  by  a  change 
in  their  mechanical  condition.  Thuis,  it  is  well  known  that  oxygen  and 
iron,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  have  a  mutual  affinity,  which  is  only 
sufficient  to  produce  a  slow  combination  between  them  ;  whilst  at  high 
temperatures,  that  affinity  is  such  as  to  cause  their  rapid  and  energetic 
onion.  Now  if  iron,  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  such  as  it  pos- 
sesses when  set  free  from  the  state  of  oxide  by  means  of  hydrogen,  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature,  be  brought  into  contact  with  oxygen  or  even 
with  atmospheric  air,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  immediately  becomes 
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red-hot,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxide.  The  minnteness  of  the  division, 
predisposing  to  chemical  union,  appears  to  be  the  occasion  of  our  power 
of  causing  many  substances  to  combine,  when  one  or  both  are  in  the 
nascent  state  (that  is,  when  just  set  free  from  some  other  combination), 
which  could  not  be  made  to  unite  in  any  more  direct  manner;  thus,  when 
a  quantity,  however  minute,  of  any  preparation  of  arsenic  is  dissolved 
in  fluid  in  which  hydrogen  is  being  generated,  the  hydrogen  will  detach 
the  metal  from  its  previous  combination,  and  will  pass  forth  in  union 
with  it,  as  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  a  compound  which  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements.  In  like  manner,  in  that  mechanical 
mixture  of  three  finely-divided  substances,  which  we  call  gunpowder,  the 
rapidity  Vrith  which  combustion  is  propagated  through  the  largest  col- 
lection of  it,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  minute  subdivision  of  its 
components,  and  the  very  close  approximation  of  their  particles.  Hence 
it  may  be  very  correctly  said,  that  the  true  chemical  properties  of  the 
substances  are  not  manifested,  except  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  very 
minute  division ;  and  that  these  are  in  fact  obscured,  by  the  aggregation 
of  the  particles  into  masses.  Thus,  then,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  discover 
examples,  in  the  Inorganic  world,  of  an  alteration  in  the  sensible  pro- 
perties, both  Chemical  and  Physical,  of  the  bodies  composing  it,  by  a 
change  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.  And  it  may  be 
state!  as  a  general  fact,  that  we  never  witness  the  manifestation  of  new 
properties  in  a  substance,  unless  it  has  undergone  some  change  in  its 
own  condition,  of  which  altered  state  these  properties  are  the  necessary 
attendants. 

58.  Now  if  we  apply  the  same  methods  to  the  phenomena  of  Life,  we 
shall  see  that  they  will  lead  to  a  mode  of  viewing  them,  which  will  con* 
siderably  iend  to  the  simplification  of  Physiological  science.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  to  look  at  these  phenomena  as  the  results  of  certain 
forces^  acting  through  those  forms  of  matter  which  we  term  Organized ; 
and  these  forces  we  shall  provisionally  designate  as  Vital.  Thus  in  the 
growth  of  the  simple  Vegetable  cell  as  already  described  (§§  26-41), 
we  trace  the  operation  of  a  force  closely  allied  to  ordinary  chemical 
affinity,  but  so  far  different  that  it  can  only  be  exerted  through  a  living 
organism ;  of  a  force  of  assimilation  or  vital  transformation  ;  and  of  a 
force  of  organization  and  complete  vitalization.  Now  although  we  may 
provisionally  desiraate  these  as  distinct  forces,  on  account  of  the  diver-' 
sity  of  their  manifestations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  are 
mutually  dependent,  and  that  they  lorm  the  successive  elements  of  a 
continuous  series  of  phenomena  belonging  to  the  same  category,  that  of 
eeU'life ;  and  further,  we  observe  that  they  operate  under  the  same 
conditions,  namely,  the  presence  of  a  cell-germ  and  of  the  materials  of 
its  growth,  and  the  action  of  light  and  heat.  Again,  in  the  muUipUeO' 
turn  of  the  original  cell,  by  whatever  method  performed,  we  cannot  but 
trace  the  continued  action  of  forces  of  the  same  character ;  since  this 
operation  takes  place  as  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  growth,  and 
under  precisely  the  same  influences.  Further,  we  occasionally  meet 
with  examples,  even  among  the  simplest  forms  of  Vegetation,  of  every 
active  movement ;  thus  the  filaments  or  elongated  celfi  of  the  Osdllatih 
rice  are  continually  bending  themselves  backwards  and  forwards,  with  a 
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regular  rhythmical  undulation;  and  the  "zoospores"  of  the  Confervem 
are  propelled  through  the  water  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  cilia  with 
which  they  are  furnished  (§  234).  Now  that  such  a  production  of  a 
purely  physical  change  is  a  manifestation  of  vital  force,  is  obvious  from 
this, — that  it  takes  place  only  while  the  vitality  of  the  organism 
endures,  and  that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  very  same  conditions  as  the 
other  vital  operations  require  ;  and  it  is  further  interesting  to  remark 
in  the  case  of  the  "zoospores/'  that  it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
operations  of  growth,  for  these  do  not  commence  until  the  movement  of 
the  spore  has  ceased.  The  spiral  filaments,  again,  which  have  been 
discovered  in  most  of  the  higher  Cryptogamia,  and  which  seem  to  per- 
form the  same  function  with  the  spermatozoa  of  Animals  (§  240),  have 
a  similar  spontaneous  movement,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  vital  force.  .  Many  cases  of  motion  produced  by  a 
change  of  form  of  certain  contractile  cells,  might  be  cited  from  among 
the  higher  tribes  of  the  Vegetable  kingdom  ;  these  movements  being 
sometimes  rhythmical  and  spontaneous,  as  in  the  HedyBarum  gyrans^ — 
sometimes  taking  place  only  in  respondence  to  stimulation,  as  in  the 
Dianosa  muscipula  (Venus's  fly-trap), — and  sometimes  occurring  as  part 
of  the  series  of  ordinary  vital  phenomena,  although  producible  also  by 
stimulation,  as  in  the  Mimosa  pudica  (sensitive  plant),  which  regularly 
closes  its  leaves  at  night,  but  will  do  so  at  any  time  when  they  are 
touched  or  otherwise  irritated.'*'  These  movements  only  take  place 
during  the  life  of  the  Plant ;  and  it  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
last-named  species,  that  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  excited  in 
any  individual  is  closely  related  to  the  activity  of  its  vegetating  pro- 
cesses. Thus  even  in  the  Plant,  we  see  that  the  Vital  forces  manifest 
themselves,  not  merely  in  growth^  but  in  movement. 

59.  When  we  examine  the  structure  of  one  of  the  higher  Plants,  we 
find  that,  although  the  principal  part  of  its  fabric  is  still  made  up  of 
unmetamorphosed  cells,  yet  that  certain  portions  of  it  have  undergone 
histological  transformation  ;  that  is,  its  primordial  cells  have  lost  their 
original  character,  having  been  changed  into  other  kinds  of  tissue. 
This  transformation  takes  place  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  Animal 
body ;  in  which  the  variety  of  actions  to  bo  performed  is  much  larger, 
and  in  which  we  accordingly  find  a  much  greater  variety  of  tissues  de- 
veloped as  their  instruments.  But  however  widely  these  tissues  may 
depart  from  their  original  character,  we  find  that  the  process  of  trans- 
formation takes  place  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  growth,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  it ;  being,  in  fact,  the  special 
manifestation  of  vital  force  in  one  set  of  cells,  as  multiplication  is  in 
another,  or  as  motion  in  another.  And  we  shall  find,  that,  in  proportion 
as  this  transformation  takes  place,  do  the  tissues  lose  their  proper  vital 
endowments;  for  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  even  in  the  most 
complicated  and  elaborate  Animal  organism,  all  the  most  active  vital  ope* 
rations  are  performed  by  tissues  which  retain  their  original  cellular  con* 
stitutum  with  little  or  no  change. — Further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  it 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  such  organisms  that  each  of  their  parts  should 

*  For  a  fuller  analysis  of  these  phenomena,  see  the  Author^s  **  Principles  of  Physio- 
logjy  General  and  ComparatiTe,"  chap.  xix. 
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red-hot,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxide.     The  minuteness  of  the  division, 
predisposing  to  chemical  union,  appears  to  be  the  occasion  of  our  power 
of  causing  many  substances  to  combine,  when  one  or  both  are  in  the 
nascent  state  (that  is,  when  just  set  free  from  some  other  combination), 
which  could  not  be  made  to  unite  in  any  more  direct  manner;  thus,  when 
a  quantity,  however  minute,  of  any  preparation  of  arsenic  is  dissolved 
in  fluid  in  which  hydrogen  is  being  generated,  the  hydrogen  will  detach 
the  metal  from  its  previous  combination,  and  will  pass  forth  in  union 
with  it,  as  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  a  compound  whicn  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements.     In  like  manner,  in  that  mechanical 
mixture  of  three  finely-divided  substances,  which  we  call  gunpowder,  the    ^ 
rapidity  With  which  combustion  is  propagated  through  the  largest  col-    ' 
lection  of  it,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  minute  subdivision  of  its    ' 
components,  and  the  very  close  approximation  of  their  particles.     Ilenoa    ! 
it  may  be  very  correctly  said,  that  the  true  chemical  properties  of  the   } 
substances  are  not  manifested,  except  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  verj  ^ 
minute  division ;  and  that  these  are  in  fact  obscured,  by  the  aggregation   * 
of  the  particles  into  masses.    Thus,  then,  wo  are  at  no  loss  to  discover  ^ 
examples,  in  the  Inorganic  world,  of  an  alteration  in  the  sensible  pro*  ^ 
pertics,  both  Chemical  and  Physical,  of  the  bodies  composing  it,  by  n  *^ 
change  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.     And  it  may  bo  ''< 
stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  we  never  witness  the  manifestation  of  new  *^ 
properties  in  a  substance,  unless  it  has  undergone  some  change  in  iM  ^ 
own  condition,  of  which  altered  state  these  properties  are  the  necessaiy  ^ 
attendants.  ii 

58.  Now  if  we  apply  the  same  methods  to  the  phenomena  of  Life,  wa  ^ 
shall  see  that  they  will  lead  to  a  mode  of  viewing  them,  which  will  coii*4|, 
siderably  tend  to  the  simplification  of  Physiological  science.  In  thtfi^ 
first  place  wo  have  to  look  at  these  phenomena  as  the  results  of  certatelig 
farces  J  acting  through  those  forms  of  matter  which  wo  term  Organiiedtt^o, 
and  these  forces  wo  shall  provisionally  designate  as  Vital.  Thus  in  tb 
growth  of  the  simple  Vegetable  cell  as  already  described  (§§  26-41] 
wo  trace  the  operation  of  a  force  closely  allied  to  ordinary  chemk 
affinit^j  but  so  far  different  that  it  can  only  be  exerted  through  a  livh 
organism ;  of  a  force  of  assimilation  or  vital  transformation  ;  and  of 
force  of  oraanization  and  complete  vitalization.  Now  although  we 
provisionally  desiraate  these  as  distinct  forces,  on  account  of  the  di^ 
sity  of  their  manifestations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they 
mutually  dependent,  and  that  they  form  the  successive  elements  of 
continuous  series  of  phenomena  belonging  to  the  same  category,  that 
eell'life ;  and  further,  we  observe  that  they  operate  under  the 
conditions,  namely,  the  presence  of  a  cell-germ  and  of  the^materialf 
its  growth,  and  the  action  of  light  and  heat.  Again,  in  the  muUiptt 
tion  of  the  original  cell,  by  whatever  method  performed,  we  cannot  ^ 
trace  the  continued  action  of  forces  of  the  same  character ;  since 
operation  takes  place  as  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  growth,  r 
under  precisely  the  same  influences.  Further,  we  occasionally  n 
with  examples,  even  among  the  simplest  forms  of  Vegetation,  of  ev 
active  movement ;  thus  the  filaments  or  elongated  celu  of  the  Otdll 
rioe  are  continually  bending  themselves  backwards  and  fonrard%  w& 
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red-hot,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxide.  The  minutenesa  of  the  division, 
predisposing  to  chemical  union,  appears  to  be  the  occasion  of  our  power 
of  causing  many  substances  to  combine,  when  one  or  both  are  in  the 
nagrent  state  (that  is,  when  just  set  free  from  some  other  combination}, 
which  could  not  be  made  to  unite  in  any  more  direct  manner;  thus,  when 
a  quantity,  however  minute,  of  atiy  preparation  of  arsenic  is  dissolved 
in  fluid  in  which  hydrogen  is  being  generated,  the  hydrogen  will  detach 
the  metal  from  its  previous  combination,  and  will  pass  forth  in  union 
with  it,  as  araeniurctted  hydrogen,  a  compound  which  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements.  In  like  manner,  in  that  mechanical 
mixture  of  three  finely-divided  substances,  which  wo  call  gunpowder,  the 
rapidity  with  which  combustion  is  propagated  through  the  largest  col- 
lection of  it,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  minute  subdivision  of  its 
components,  and  the  very  close  approximation  of  their  particles.  Hence 
it  may  he  very  correctly  said,  that  the  true  chemical  properties  of  the 
substances  are  not  manifested,  except  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  very 
minute  division ;  and  that  these  are  in  fact  obscured,  by  the  aggregation 
of  the  particles  into  masses.  Thus,  then,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  discover 
examples,  in  the  Inorganic  world,  of  an  alteration  in  the  sensible  pro- 
perties, both  Chemical  and  Physical,  of  the  bodies  composing  it,  by  a 
change  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.  And  it  may  bo 
stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  we  never  witness  the  manifestation  of  new 
properties  in  a  substance,  unless  it  has  undergone  some  change  in  its 
own  condition,  of  which  altered  state  these  properties  are  the  necessary 
attendants. 

58.  Now  if  we  apply  the  same  methods  to  the  phenomena  of  Life,  wo 
shall  see  that  they  will  lead  to  a  mode  of  viewing  them,  which  will  con- 
siderably tend  to  the  simplification  of  Physiological  science.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  to  look  at  these  phenomena  as  the  results  of  certain 
forces,  acting  through  those  forms  of  matter  which  we  term  Organized  ; 
and  these  forces  we  shall  provisionally  designate  as  Vital.  Thus  in  the 
growth  of  the  simple  Vegetable  cell  as  already  described  (§§  26-41), 
we  trace  the  operation  of  a  force  closely  allied  to  ordinary  chemical 
a^nitij,  hut  so  far  difierent  that  it  can  only  be  exerted  through  a  living 
organism ;  of  a  force  of  assimilation  or  vital  transformation  ;  and  of  a 
force  of  organization  and  complete  vitalization.  Now  although  we  may 
provisionally  designate  these  as  distinct  forces,  on  account  of  the  diver- 
sity of  their  manifestations,  Jt  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  are 
mutually  dependent,  and  that  they  form  the  successive  elements  of  a 
continuous  series  of  phenomena  belonging  to  the  same  category,  that  of 
cell-life;  and  further,  we  observe  that  they  operate  under  the  same 
conditions,  namely,  the  presence  of  a  cell-germ  and  of  the  materials  of 
its  growth,  and  the  action  of  light  and  heat.  Again,  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  original  cell,  by  whatever  method  performed,  we  cannot  but 
trace  the  continued  action  of  forces  of  the  same  character ;  since  this 
operation  takes  place  as  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  growth,  and 
nnder  precisely  the  same  influences.  Further,  wo  occasionally  meet 
with  examples,  even  among  the  simplest  forms  of  Vegetation,  of  every 
active  movement ;  thus  the  filaments  or  elongated  cells  of  the  Oaciltato- 
rice  are  continually  bending  themselves  backwards  and  forwards,  with  a 
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regular  rhythmical  undulation ;  and  the  "zoospores"  of  the  Confervem 
are  propelled  through  the  ^ater  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  cilia  with 
which  they  are  furnished  (§  234).  Now  that  such  a  production  of  a 
purely  physical  change  is  a  manifestation  of  vital  force,  is  obvious  from 
this, — that  it  takes  place  only  while  the  vitality  of  the  organism 
endures,  and  that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  very  same  conditions  as  the 
other  vital  operations  require  ;  and  it  is  further  interesting  to  remark 
in  the  case  of  the  "zoospores,"  that  it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
operations  of  growth,  for  these  do  not  commence  until  the  movement  of 
the  spore  has  ceased.  The  spiral  filaments,  again,  which  have  been 
discovered  in  most  of  the  higher  Cryptogamia,  and  which  seem  to  per- 
form the  same  function  with  the  spermatozoa  of  Animals  (§  240),  have 
a  similar  spontaneous  movement,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  vital  force.  .  Many  cases  of  motion  produced  by  a 
change  of  form  of  certain  contractile  cells,  might  be  cited  from  among 
the  higher  tribes  of  the  Vegetable  kingdom  ;  these  movements  being 
sometimes  rhythmical  and  spontaneous,  as  in  the  ffedi/sarum  gyrans, — 
sometimes  taking  place  only  in  respondence  to  stimulation,  as  in  the 
Dumcea  muscipula  (Venus's  fly-trap), — and  sometimes  occurring  as  part 
of  the  series  of  ordinary  vital  phenomena,  although  producible  also  by 
stimulation,  as  in  the  Mimosa  pudica  (sensitive  plant),  which  regularly 
closes  its  leaves  at  night,  but  will  do  so  at  any  time  when  they  are 
touched  or  otherwise  irritated. '*'  These  movements  only  take  place 
during  the  life  of  the  Plant ;  and  it  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
last-named  species,  that  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  excited  in 
any  individual  is  closely  related  to  the  activity  of  its  vegetating  pro- 
cesses. Thus  even  in  the  Plant,  we  see  that  the  Vital  forces  manifest 
themselves,  not  merely  in  growth^  but  in  movement. 

59.  When  we  examine  the  structure  of  one  of  the  higher  Plants,  we 
find  that,  although  the  principal  part  of  its  fabric  is  still  made  up  of 
unmetamorphosed  cells,  yet  that  certain  portions  of  it  have  undergone 
histological  transformation  ;  that  is,  its  primordial  cells  have  lost  their 
original  character,  having  been  changed  into  other  kinds  of  tissue. 
This  transformation  takes  place  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  Animal 
body ;  in  which  the  variety  of  actions  to  bo  performed  is  much  larger, 
and  in  which  we  accordingly  find  a  much  greater  variety  of  tissues  de- 
veloped as  their  instruments.  But  however  widely  these  tissues  may 
depart  from  their  original  character,  we  find  that  the  process  of  trans- 
formation takes  place  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  growth,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  it ;  being,  in  fact,  the  special 
manifestation  of  vital  force  in  one  set  of  cells,  as  multiplication  is  in 
another,  or  as  motion  in  another.  And  we  shall  find,  that,  in  proportion 
as  this  transformation  takes  place,  do  the  tissues  lose  their  proper  vital 
endowments;  for  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  even  in  the  most 
complicated  and  elaborate  Animal  organism,  all  the  most  active  vital  ope* 
rations  are  performed  by  tissues  which  retain  their  original  celhdar  con* 
stitution  with  little  or  no  change. — Further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  it 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  such  organisms  that  each  of  their  parts  should 

*  For  a  fuller  analy 818  of  these  phenomena,  8ee  the  Aathor*8  <*Principle8  of  Phjreio- 
logjy  General  and  Oomparati?e,"  chap.  xix. 
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be  appropriated  to  some  distinct  office  which  it  is  specially  adapted  to  per- 
form, BO  do  we  find  that  the  cells  which  become  the  instruments  of  some 
one  particular  kind  of  operation  seems  to  lose  their  other  endowments ; 
as  if  the  expenditure  of  the  vital  force  of  each  cell  upon  any  one  pur- 
pose, unfitted  it  for  any  other  agency.  Of  this  we  shall  meet  with 
numerous  examples  hereafter  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  tw" 
of  the  most  characteristic.  It  is  necessary  for  every  act  of  Secretion, 
that  a  Ket  of  cells  should  bo  formed  within  the  ultimate  follicles  of  the 
Gland  which  Is  the  instrument  of  the  function  (§  2<i8) ;  and  these  ulti- 
mate follicles  are  really  to  be  regarded  as  parent-cella,  which  produce 
the  true  secreting  cells  in  proportion  as  the  materials  of  their  growth 
are  supplied  by  the  blood.  Now  these  parent-cells  themselves  possess 
no  secreting  power,  their  vital  forces  being  entirely  expended  in  the 
production  of  the  true  secreting  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true 
secreting  cells  possess  no  reproductive  power,  but  die  and  are  cast  off 
when  they  have  reached  their  maturity;  as  if  their  whole  vital  force 
were  expended  in  the  secreting  process,  which  is  nothing  else  ou  their 
parts  than  an  act  of  growth.  So,  again,  the  cells  which  constitute  the 
fibrillic  of  Muscular  fibre,  and  of  whoso  change  of  form  the  contraction 
of  the  muscle  is  the  result  (§  33C),  exercise  no  power  of  chemical  transfor- 
mation, undergo  no  histological  change,  and  appear  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  power  of  self-multiplication;  the  expenditure  of  their  vital 
force  in  the  act  of  musculur  contraction  involves  their  death  and  disinte- 
gration ;  and  their  renewal  appears  to  be  accomplished  by  a  production  of 
new  cells  from  the  nucleus  of  the  Myolemma  (§  338),  which,  itself  pos- 
sessing no  contractile  power,  retains  its  reproductive  capacity. 

GO.  Hence,  then,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  all  the  truly  Vital 
phenomonn,  however  diversified,  are  hut  result^  of  the  operation  of  one 
and  the  same  Force,  whose  particular  manifestations  are  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  material  substratum  through  which  it  acts :  the  same 
fundamental  agency  producing  simple  growth  in  one  case,  transformation 
in  another,  tnuUiplication  in  a  third,  mechanical  movement  in  a  fourth, 
vhilst  in  a  fifth  it  developes  nervous  power,  which  may  itself  operate 
in  a  variety  of  different  modes.  Such  a  view  seems  fully  justified  by 
the  consideration,  (1)  that  nil  these  forces  are  exerted,  even  in  the 
most  highly-organized  living  being,  through  a  common  instrumentality, 
the  simple  cell;  (2)  that  the  entire  assemblage  of  cells  making  up  the 
totality  of  any  organism,  have  all  a  common  parentage,  being  lineally 
descended  from  the  single  primordial  cell  in  which  it  originated;  and 
(3)  that  they  arc  manifested  in  connexion  with  each  other,  as  parts  of 
the  life  of  each  individual  cell,  in  those  simple  organisms  which  are  the 
lowest  members  of  the  two  kingdoms  respectively,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  separation  or  specialization  of  function. 

61.  The  question  next  arises, — what  is  the  source  of  the  Vital  Force, 
of  which  the  phenomena  of  Life  are  the  manifestations  ;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ideas  derived  from  Thysical  Science,  wo  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  referring  it  to  the  operation  of  those  external  agencies,  the 
influence  of  which  has  long  been  known  to  be  essential  to  Vital  action, 
and  which  have  been  usually  designated  by  the  term  Vital  Stimuii. 
Thus,   the  growing  Vegetable   cell   cannot  decompose  carbonic  acid, 
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except  "when  acted  upon  by  Light;  and  the  amonnt  of  this  change 
which  it  effects,  is  in  strict  ratio  {cceteris  paribus)^  with  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  rays  which  it  receives  (§  86).  So,  again,  neither  Plants 
nor  Animals  can  maintain  their  activity,  except  under  the  continual 
influence  of  a  certain  measure  of  Heat ;  and  the  amount  of  that  activity 
will  be  shown  to  bear  a  constant  ratio,  in  all  those  tribes  which  have 
no  independent  power  of  sustaining  it,  to  the  quantity  which  they  receive 
from  external  sources  (chap.  ii.  Sect.  2) ;  this  being  true,  not  merely 
of  the  general  rate  of  the  Vegetative  actions  of  growth  and  development, 
but  also  of  those  manifestations  of  vital  power  which  are  peculiar  to 
Animals.  Thus  we  may  say,  that  Light  and  Heat  acting  upon  the 
or^nic  germ,  become  transformed  into  Vital  force,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Heat  acting  upon  a  certain  combination  of  metals  becomes  Electricity, 
or  as  Electricity  acting  upon  iron  developes  itself  as  Magnetism ;  and 
we  shall  find  that  this  view  is  in  complete  harmony  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  Vital  action.  Moreover,  the  Vital  force  thus  engendered  fre- 
quently manifests  itself  in  producing  Physical  or  Chemical  phenomena ; 
thus  completing  that  mutual  relationship,  or  correlation,  which  has  been 
shown  to  exist  among  the  Physical  and  Chemical  forces  themselves  (§§  53, 
54).  Of  this  we  have  already  seen  an  instance  in  the  movement»  pro- 
duced by  muscular  contraction  and  by  ciliary  vibration.  The  production 
of  heat  by  certain  Plants  and  by  warm-blooded  Animals,  is  another  oppo- 
site exemplification  of  the  same  principle.  But  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Nerve-force ;  which,  whilst 
itself  a  peculiar  form  of  the  general  Vital  force,  and  capable  of  affecting 
all  the  other  manifestations  of  the  same  force  (as  in  the  modifications 
which  it  produces  in  the  processes  of  Nutrition  and  Secretion,  as  well  as 
in  exciting  Muscular  Contraction),  is  capable  of  developing  Electricity  as 
well  as  Light  and  Heat,  and  is  also  capable  of  being  called  forth  by  the 
action  of  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Chemical  Affinity,  or  even  Mecha- 
nical Motion,  on  the  Nervous  tissue.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  the  views  here  advanced,  that  the  nerve-force,  which  must  be 
accounted,  in  its  relations  to  Mind,  as  the  highest  of  all  the  forms,  of 
Vital  force,  should  yet  be  the  one  which  is  most  directly  and  intimately 
related  to  the  Physical  forces, — the  "  correlation"  even  of  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  not  being  more  complete,  than  the  "correlation"  of 
Electricity  and  Nerve- force  may  be  shown  to  be  (§396). 

62.  Thus,  then,  not  only  are  the  materials  drawn  from  the  Inorganic 
world  by  vital  agencies,  given  back  to  it  again  by  the  disintegration  of  . 
the  living  structures  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  but  all  iYa^  farces  which 
are  operative  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  Life,  bein^  first  derived 
from  the  Inorganic  universe,  are  returned  to  it  again  under  some  form 
or  other.  The  Plant  forms  those  organic  compounds,  at  the  expense  of 
which  Animal  life  (as  well  as  its  own),  is  sustained,  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia ;  and  the  light,  by  whose 
agency  alone  this  process  can  be  effected,  may  be  considered  as  meta- 
morphosed into  the  peculiar  affinity^  by  which  the  elements  of  these 
compounds  are  held  together.  The  heat  which  Plants  receive,  acting 
through  their  organized  structures  as  Vital  force,  serves  to  augment 
these  structures  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  thus  to  supply  new 
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infitramentB  for  the  agency  of  light  and  for  the  production  of  organic 
compounds.  The  whole  ntsut  of  Vegetable  life  may  be  considered  as 
manifeated  in  tliis  production;  and,  in  effecting  it,  each  organism  13  not 
only  drawing  material,  but  force,  from  the  universe  around  it.  Sup- 
posing that  no  Animals  existed  to  consume  these  organic  compounds, 
they  would  be  all  at  last  restored  to  tlie  inorganic  condition  by  sponta- 
neous decay,  which  would  reproduce  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia, from  which  they  were  generated.  In  this  decay,  however  slow, 
heat  and  light  are  given  out,  in  the  same  amount  as  when  more  evidently 
produced  in  the  ordinary  combusttvc  process ;  and  this  sometimes  occurs 
even  during  the  life  of  the  plant,  whose  vital  movements,  also,  may  be 
considered  as  restoring  to  the  Inorganic  universe  a  certain  measure  of 
the  force  they  have  derived  from  it  under  other  forms.  Thus  in  making 
nae  of  the  stores  of  Coal  which  have  been  prepared  for  his  wants  by  the 
luxuriant  Flora  of  past  ages,  Man  is  not  only  restoring  to  the  atmo- 
sphere the  carbonic  acid,  the  water,  and  the  ammonia,  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous period,  but  is  actually  reproducing  and  applying  to  his  own 
purposes,  the  Light  and  Heat  which  were  operating  to  produce  the 
growth  of  vegetation  at  that  remote  period  in  tho  Earth's  history. 

63.  But  the  organic  compounds  which  the  agency  of  Light  and  Heat 
upon  the  Vegetable  structures  has  produced,  are  designed  for  a  much 
higher  purpose,  than  that  of  being  merely  given  back  to  the  Inorganic 
universe  by  decay  or  combustion;  and  the  forces  which  hold  together 
their  elements  have  a  much  more  e.talted  destiny.  In  serving  as  the 
food  of  Animals,  a  part  of  them  become  the  materials  of  their  organized 
tissues,  and  the  instruments  through  which  the  nervous  and  muscular 
forces  are  developed;  whilst  another  part  are  applied  to  sustain  the 
combustive  process,  by  which  the  heat  of  the  higher  classes  is  main- 
tained quite  independently  of  the  external  supply  of  that  force.  The 
greater  part  of  tho  Animal  kingdom,  however,  is  dependent,  like  the 
Vegetable,  upon  the  Inorganic  Universe,  for  the  Heat  which  serves  as 
its  organizing  force ;  and  it  is  only  under  the  constant  influence  of  this 
agent,  that  the  operations  of  growth,  development,  and  maintenance 
can  take  place.  The  Animal  is  not  dependent  like  the  Plant  upon  Light ; 
and  this  is  obviously  because  that  agent  is  chiefly  concerned  in  that 
preliminary  operation,  by  which  the  organic  compounds  are  generated 
as  the  pabulum  of  the  growing  tissues;  in  fact,  the  embryo  within  the 
germinating  seed,  which,  like  the  animal,  is  nourished  upon  matter 
previously  prepared  for  it,  is  most  rapidly  developed  in  the  absence  of 
light,  up  to  the  time  when,  its  store  being  exhausted,  its  further  sup- 
plies must  be  obtained  by  its  own  instrumentality. — The  Vital  activity 
of  Animals,  then,  may  be  considered  as  chiefly  sustained  by  the  Che- 
mical forces  subsisting  in  their  food,  which  are  set  free  when  the  ele- 
ments are  reconverted  to  their  original  state:  and  by  the  Heat  which 
they  derive  from  enternal  sources,  or  from  the  combustion  of  a  part  of 
tfacir  food.  These  forces  may  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  continual 
restoration  to  the  Inorganic  Universe,  during  the  whole  life  of  Animals, 
in  tho  heat,  light,  electricity,  still  more  in  the  motion,  which  they  devc- 
lope;  and,  after  their  death,  in  the  production  of  heat  and  light  during 
the  processes  of  decay.     During  Animal  life,  there  is  a  continual  resto- 
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ration  to  the  mineral  world,  of  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia^ 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  Plants ;  and  it  will  hereafter  appear, 
that  the  amount  thus  given  off  by  the  animal  organism  bears  a  close 
correspondence,  on  the  one  hand,  with  its  degree  of  vital  activity,  as 
shown  in  the  amount  of  heat  and  motion  which  it  generates,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  amount  of  the  organic  compounds  which  it  consumes  as 
food.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
entire  amount  of  force  (as  of  materials),  received  by  an  animal  during 
a  given  period,  is  given  back  by  it  during  that  period,  provided  that  its 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  term  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  first ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  all  the  force  (like  the  material),  which  has  been  expended  in 
the  building  op  of*  the  •rganisro,  is  given  back  by  its  decay  after  death.* 
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4.  X)f  Degeneration  and  Death, 

64.  We  have  seen  that  the  general  history  of  the  phenomena  of  Life 
is  fully  conformable  with  the  view,  that  the  Vital  properties  of  a  tissue 
(that  is,  the  properties  in  virtue  of  which  the  forces  that  act  upon  it 
are  caused  to  manifest  themselves  in  Vital  action),  are  dependent  upon 
that  state  of  combination  and  arrangement,  which  is  termed  Organiza- 
tion. As  long  as  each  tissue  retains  its  normal  or  regular  constitution, 
renovated  by  the  actions  of  absorption  and  deposition  through  which 
that  constitution  is  preserved,  and  surrounded  by  those  other  conditions 
which  a  living  system  alone  can  afford,  so  long,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, it  will  retain  its  vital  properties, — and  no  longer.  And  just  as 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  vital  properties  in  any  other 
form  of  matter  than  that  which  we  call  organized,  so  have  we  no  reason 
to  believe  that  organized  matter  can  retain  its  regular  constitution,  and 
be  subjected  to  the  appropriate  forces,  withou)  exhibiting  vital  actions. 
The  advance  of  pathological  science  renders  it  every  day  more  probable 
(indeed  the  probability  may  now  be  said  to  amount  to  almost  positive 
certainty),  that  derangement  \xl  function^ — in  other  words,  an  imperfect 
or  irregular  action^ — always  results,  either  from  some  change  of  struc- 
ture or  composition  in  the  tissue  itself,  or  from  some  corresponding 
change  in  the  forces  by  which  the  properties  of  the  organ  are  callel 
into  action.  Thus,  when  a  Muscle  has  been  long  disused,  it  can  scarcely 
be  excited  to  contraction  by  the  usual  stimulus,  or  may  even  be  altoge- 
ther powerless ;  and  minute  examination  of  its  structure  shows  it  to  have 
undergone  a  change,  which  is  obvious  to  the  microscope,  though  it  may 
not  be  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  which  results  from  imperfect 
nutrition.  Or,  again,  convulsive  or  irregular  actions  of  the  Nervous 
system  may  be  produced,  not  by  any  change  in  its  own  composition, 
but  by  the  presence  of  various  stimulating  substances  in  the  blood, 
although  their  amount  be  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recognised. 

65.  As  there  is  a  constant  tendency,  in  the  Animal  tissues  more  espe- 
cially, to  spontaneous  decay,  so  must  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  pro- 

*  The  whole  of  this  sabject  is  more  fally  dereloped  in  the  Author's  <'  Principles  of 
Physiology,  General  and  ComparatiTe,*'  ouaps.  iii.  and  v.;  and  in  a  Paper  on '*The 
Mataal  Relations  of  the  IHtal  and  Physical  Forces,"  eontained  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  fbr  1850. 
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perties  depend  upon  their  continual  regeneration  by  the  nutritive  opera- 
tions. Hence  wc  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  Death  of  the 
whole  system,  on  the  cessation  or  serious  disturbance  of  any  one  impor- 
tant function  ;  for  any  such  check  or  change  must  suspend  or  disorder 
the  nutrient  processes,  in  such  a  degree  that  they  can  no  longer  main- 
tain the  normal  constitution  of  the  several  tissues.  But  aa  there  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  when  the 
act  of  nutrition  is  suspended,  so  do  we  witness  a.  corresponding  variety 
in  the  duration  of  their  vital  properties,  after  that  permanent  severance 
of  the  chain  of  functions,  whieh  is  distinguished  as  somatic  death, — i.  e., 
the  death  of  the  bodi/  as  a  whole.  It  is  by  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 
that  the  connexion  of  the  different  functions  is  essentially  maintained; 
that  &uid  being  not  only  the  material  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  but 
in  many  cases  supplying  also  the  stimulus  to  their  activity.  Hence 
with  the  permanent  cessation  of  the  Circulation,  somatia  death  must  be 
regarded  as  taking  place. 

66.  Yet  after  this,  we  observe  that  vitality  lingers  in  the  tissues ;  and 
that  it  departs  from  thera  only  as  tbey  lose  their  proper  compositioD. 
Thus  we  find  that,  although  the  Nervous  centres  cannot  originate  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  produce  Muscular  contraction,  after  the  Circula- 
tion has  ceased, — yet  the  Nervous  Jibres  can  convey  such  a  stimulus,  long 
after  somatic  death  ;  so  that  contractions  may  be  excited  in  muscles  by 
the  application  of  galvanism,  or  of  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulants, 
to  the  trunks  that  supply  them.  The  molecular  death  of  the  Ncr^'ous 
tissue,  therefore,  has  not  yet  taken  place.  After  a  time,  however,  this 
power  is  lost;  the  tissue  no  longer  exhibits  its  distinguishing  vital  pro- 
perties ;  and  incipient  decomposition  and  change  of  structure  manifest 
themselves.  Yet  for  some  time  after  this,  the  Muscular  tissue,  especially 
in  a  cold-blooded  animal,  continues  to  possess  its  peculiar  contractility; 
for  contractions  may  be  excited  in  it,  by  stimuli  directly  applied  to  itself, 
long  after  the  nerves  have  ceased  to  convey  their  influence.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  contractility  of  muscle  endures,  until  changes  in  its  struc- 
ture and  composition  become  evident  to  the  senses ;  thus  the  heart  of  a 
Sturgeon,  removed  from  the  body,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  has  been  known 
to  continue  alternately  contracting  and  dilating,  until  the  movement  pro- 
duced a  crackling  noise,  in  consecjuence  of  the  dryness  of  the  texture. 
Again,  there  is  evidence,  that  various  processes  of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion may  go  on,  for  some  time  after  somatic  death,  and  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  organs  from  the  body,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  remains  in  them ;  and  the  blood  itself  retains  its  vitality,  so  as 
not  to  coagulate,  whilst  contained  in  the  vessels  of  tissues  still  living. 

67.  Hence  it  is,  that  parts  which  have  been  completely  separated  from 
the  body  may  often  be  reunited  with  it,  if  they  were  previously  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  too  much  time  have  not  elapsed ;  thus,  there  are  many 
cases  on  record,  in  which  fingers,  toes,  nosea,  or  cars,  that  have  been 
accidentally  chopped  off,  have  been  made  to  adhere  and  grow  as  before, 
by  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  into  contact,  even  some  hours  after  their 
severance.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  parts  so  severed  cannot  have 
lost  their  vitality;  since  no  treatment  could  produce  nnion  between 
a  dead  mass  and  a  living  body.     And  we  are  fully  justified  in  assuming, 
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that,  in  cases  where  attempts  at  such  reunion  have  not  been  successfal, 
the  death  of  the  separated  part  has  resulted  from  the  too  prolonged 
interruption  of  its  regular  nutritive  operations,  whereby  chemical  and 
physical  changes  have  taken  place  in  it,  and  destroyed  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  its  several  parts.  The  ordinary  phenomena  of 
Death,  therefore,  as  well  as  those  of  Life,  bear  out  the  views  which  have 
been  here  advanced. 

68.*  But  it  has  been  maintained  by  those  who  consider  Vitality  as 
something  superadded  to  an  Organized  Structure,  essentially  indepen- 
dent of  it,  and  capable  of  being  subtracted  from  it,  that  Death  frequently 
takes  place  under  circumstances,  which  leave  the  organism  as  it  was ;  so 
that  **  the  dead  body  may  have  all  the  organization  it  ever  had  whilst 
alive."  For  such  an  assumption^  there  is  not  the  least  foundation.  In 
nearly  all  cases  in  which  death  takes  place  as  a  result  of  disease,  the 
connexion  between  changes  of  structure  and  composition,  either  in  the 
tissues  or  in  the  blood,  and  such  a  loss  of  the  vital  properties  of  some 
part  or  organ  as  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  Circulation  to  a  stand,  is  so 
palpable  as  to  require  no  proof;  and  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  at  once  obvious,  a  more  careful  scrutiny  will 
reveal  it.  It  must  be  confessed  on  both  sides,  that  our  means  of  inves* 
tigation,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  normal  structure  and  composition  of 
the  tissues  and  the  blood,  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  detect 
minute  shades  of  alteration,  nor  to  assert  what  extent  of  change  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  continuance  of  life.  But  as  no  one  has  yet  shown,  by  the 
careful  and  exact  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  of  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  a  dead  body,  that  it  has  all  the  organization  it  had  whilst 
alive,  the  assertion  above  quoted  is  totally  unwarranted  by  experience, 
and  is  contradicted  by  all  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
(See  §  187.) 

69.  But  it  has  been  urged,  that  Death  may  result  from  the  sudden 
operation  of  some  agency  of  an  immaterial  character,  which  leaves  no 
trace  behind  it — such  as  a  powerful  electric  shock,  or  a  violent  mental 
emotion.  Here,  too,  the  argument  entirely  fails.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  powerful  electric  shock  could  be  transmitted  through  a  mass  like  the 
animal  body,  composed  of  elements  in  such  a  loose  state  of  combination 
that  they  are  always  undergoing  decomposition,  without  producing  impor- 
tant chemical  changes  in  it;  and  its  imperfect  conducting  power  renders 
it  equally  liable  to  physical  disturbances.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
been  noticed,  that  the  bodies  of  animals  killed  by  electricity  pass  into 
decomposition  with  unusual  rapidity ;  showing  that  the  ordinary  chemical 
affinities  of  their  components  have  received  a  powerful  stimulus ;  and  it 
has  also  been  ascertained,  that  when  eggs  in  process  of  development 
have  had  their  vitality  destroyed  by  an  Electric  shock,  the  minute  vessels 
of  the  vascular  area  (§  661)  have  been  ruptured. — ^Nor  is  it  more  difficult 
to  explain  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  as  a  result  of  Mental  emotion. 
In  some  cases,  an  obvious  physical  change  has  been  produced,  by  the 
too  violent  action  of  the  heart,  the  movements  of  which  are  stimulated 
by  the  emotion ;  thus,  even  in  a  healthy  person,  rupture  of  the  heart  or 
aorta  has  been  known  to  take  place, — an  occurrence  to  which  those 
affected  by  previous  disease  of  that  organ  are  much  more  liable.     Where 
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there  is  any  disorder  in  the  heart's  action,  resulting  from  thickcnei] 
valves,  narrowed  orifices,  &c.,  the  physical  influence  of  mental  emotion 
can  be  easily  nccounCed  for.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  cases  have 
occurred,  in  which  no  such  explanation  can  be  offered  ;  sudden  death 
having  taken  place  without  any  perceptible  structural  cause.  We  are 
not  obliged,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  any  hypothesis,  for  an  explana- 
tion of  even  these  cases,  which  is  not  borne  out  by  ample  analogy.  For 
it  is  well  known  that  mental  emotions,  acting  through  the  nervous  force, 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  composition  of  ihefiaida  of  the  body, 
and  are  capable  of  in»tantanfOualy  altering  these.  Thus  in  many  human 
beings  and  stilt  more  in  the  lower  animals,  alarm  or  agitation  will 
occasion  the  immediate  disengagement  of  powerfully  odorous  secretions, 
which  must  have  resulted  from  new  combinations  suddenly  formed  ;  and 
a  fit  of  passion  may  immediately  occasion  such  a  change  in  the  milk  of 
a  nurse  as  renders  it  a  rank  poison  to  the  infant.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  blood  itself  may  undergo  changes  of  analo- 
gous character  from  the  same  cause;  and  that  it  may  become  a  violent 
poison  to  the  individual  himself,  instead  of  being  the  source  of  whole- 
Bome  nutriment,  or  the  stimulus  to  vital  activity. — Bui  the  effect  of 
Electricity,  of  Mental  Emotion,  or  even  of  Mechanical  force,  may  be 
exerted  more  dynamically  than  organically  ;  destroying  the  vital  powers, 
by  antagonizing  the  forces  that  produce  them,  without  occaslonlug  any 
perceptible  material  change.  This,  in  fact,  wcsee  in  the  state  of  pros- 
tration or  'shock,'  induced  by  sudden  and  violent  impressions  of  almost 
any  description. 

5.  General  Summary. 

VO.  To  conclude,  then ; — we  only  know  of  Life,  as  exhibited  by  an 
Organized  structure,  when  subjected  to  the  operations  of  certain  forces 
which  call  it  into  activity;  and  we  only  know  of  Vitality,  or  the  state 
or  endowment  of  the  being  which  exhibits  that  action,  as  conjoined  with 
that  particular  aggregation  and  composition  which  we  term  Organiza- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  the  act  of  Organization,  and  the  consequent 
development  of  peculiar  properties  in  the  tissues  which  are  produced  by 
it,  can  only  he  attributed  to  the  vital  force  of  a  pre-existing  organism; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  whilst  the  operation  of  Physical  forces  upon  an 
organized  body  gives  rise  to  vital  phenomena,  no  such  phenomena  can 
be  manifciited  as  the  result  of  their  action  upon  any  kind  of  inorganic 
natter.  It  is  in  fact,  the  speciality  of  the  material  instrument  thus  fur- 
nishing the  medium  of  the  change  in  their  modus  operandi,  which  es- 
tablishes and  must  ever  maintain,  a  well-marked  boundary-line  between 
the  Physical  and  the  Vital  forces.  According  to  the  views  here  pro- 
pounded, the  Vital  force  is  as  different  from  Heat  or  Electricity,  as  they 
are  from  each  other  ;  but  just  as  Heat,  actin;;  under  certain  peculiar 
oonditions,  is  capable  of  transformation  into  Electricity,  whilst  Electri- 
city is  capable,  under  certain  other  conditions,  of  being  metamorphosed 
into  Heat,  so  may  either  of  these  forces,  acting  under  conditions  which 
an  Organized  fabric  alone  can  supply,  be  converted  into  Vital  force, 
whilst,  in  their  turn,  they  may  be  generated  by  Vital  Force. 
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71.  Starting,  then,  with  the  abstract  notion  of  one  general  Force,  we 
might  say  that  this  Power,  operating  through  Inorganic  matter,  mani- 
fests itself  in  those  phenomena  which  we  call  electrical,  magnetical, 
chemical,  thermical,  optical,  or  mechanical ;  the  agents  immediately  con- 
cerned in  these  being  so  connected  by  the  relation  of  reciprocal  agency, 
or  **  correlation,"  that  we  must  regard  them  as  fundamentally  the  same. 
But  the  very  same  Force  or  Power,  when  directed  through  Organized 
structures,  effects  the  operations  of  growth,  development,  metamorphosis, 
and  the  like ;  and  is  further  transformed,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  structures  thus  generated,  into  nervous  agency  and  muscular 
power.  If  we  only  knew  of  Ileat,  for  example,  as  it  acts  upon  the  or- 
ganized creation,  the  peculiarities  of  its  operation  upon  inorganic  matter 
would  seem  no  less  strange  to  the  physiologist,  than  the  effects  hero 
attributed  to  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are  only  accustomed  to  con- 
template the  physical  phenomena  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Of  the  exis- 
tence of  Force  or  Power,  we  can  give  no  other  account  than  by  referring 
it,  as  we  are  led  by  our  own  consciousness  to  do,  to  the  exertion  of  a 
Will ;  and  this  unity  among  the  Forces  of  Nature  is  the  strongest 
possible  indication  of  the  Unity  of  the  Will  of  which  they  are  the  ex- 
pressions. And.  further,  the  constancy  of  the  actions  which  result  from 
them,  when  the  conditions  are  the  same, — that  is,  their  conformity  to  a 
fixed  plan,  or  (in  the  language  commonly  employed)  their  subordination 
to  lawSy — indicates  the  constancy  and  unchangeableness  of  the  Divine 
Will,  as  well  as  the  Infinity  of  that  Wisdom,  by  which  the  plan  was  at 
first  arranged  with  such  perfection,  as  to  require  no  departure  from  it, 
in  order  to  produce  the  most  complete  harmony  in  its  results. 

72.  So  also,  if  we  endeavor^to  assign  a  cause  for  the  existence  of  a 
cell-germ,  we  are  led  at  first  to  fix  upon  the  vital  operations  of  tho  pa- 
rental organism  by  which  it  was  produced  ;  and  for  these  we  can  assign 
no  other  cause  than  the  peculiar  endowments  of  its  original  germ, 
brought  into  activity  by  the  forces  which  have  operated  upon  it.  Thus 
we  are  obliged  to  go  backwards  in  idea  from  one  generation  to  another; 
and  when  at  last  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  origin  of  the  race,  we  are 
obliged  to  rest  in  the  Divine  Will  as  the  source  of  those  wonderful  pro- 
perties, by  which  the  first  germ  developed  the  first  organism  of  that 
race  from  material  previously  unorganized,  this  organism  producing  a 
second  germ,  the  second  germ  a  second  organism,  and  so  on  without 
limit,  by  the  uniform  repetition  of  the  same  processes.  Yet  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  continuation  of  the  race  is  really  in  any  way  less 
dependent  upon  the  Will  of  the  Creator,  than  the  origin  of  it.  For 
whilst  Science  leads  us  tQ  discard  the  idea  that  the  Deity  is  continually 
interfering^  to  change  the  working  of  the  system  He  has  made, — since 
it  everywhere  presents  us  with  the  idea  of  uniformity  in  the  plan,  and 
of  constancy  in  the  execution  of  it, — it  equally  discourages  the  notion 
entertained  by  some,  that  the  creation  of  matter,  endowed  with  certain 
properties,  and  therefore  subject  to  certain  actions,  was  i\ie  final  act  of 
tho  Deity,  as  far  as  the  present  system  of  things  is  concerned,  instead 
of  being  the  mere  commencement  of  his  operations.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  matter  owes  its  origin  and  properties  to  the  Deity,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  itB  first  exiBtence  was  but  an  expression  of  the  Divine  Will, 
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wliat  is  its  continued  existence,  but  a  continued  operation  of  the  same 
Will  ?  To  suppose  that  it  could  continue  to  exist,  and  to  perform  its 
various  actions,  bi/  ittelf,  is  at  once  to  assume  the  property  of  aeff-exi«t- 
ence  as  belonging  to  raatter,  and  thus  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
a  Creator  altogether; — a  conclusion  to  which  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  no  ordinarily  constituted  Man  ciin  arrive,  who  reasons  upon  the 
indications  of  Mind  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
does  in  regard  to  the  creations  of  Human  Art. 


CHAPTER  11. 

OF    THE    EXTERNAL   CONDITIONS    OP    VITAL    ACTIVITY. 

73,  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  the  mont  general 
conditions  of  Vital  phenomena  arc  twofold ; — one  set  being  supplied  by 
the  organized  structure,  which  is  endowed  (in  virtue  of  its  organization) 
with  certain  peculiar  properties,  but  which  is  inert  bo  long  as  it  is  alto- 
gether secluded  from  the  influence  of  externa!  agents ; — whilst  the  other 
is  derived  from  external  sources,  and  consists  in  a  supply  of  those  mo- 
ierialt  of  which  the  organized  structure  is  built  up,  and  in  the  operation 
of  those  forces  by  which  the  organism  is  made  to  appropriate  those  ma- 
terials, which  are  the  sources  of  its  peculiar  powers.  We  might  thus. 
in  a  rough  and  rude  way  it  is  true,  compare  the  living  body  to  a  set  of 
machinery  adopted  to  convert  cotton  from,  the  raw  material  into  awoven 
fabric.  Each  portion  of  the  machinery  does  its  own  special  work,  in 
virtue  of  its  peculiar  construction;  e.g.  one  port  cards,  another  Bpins, 
and  a  third  weaves;  but  their  actions  are  closely  related  and  even  mu- 
toally  dependent.  Further,  their  operations  all  result  from  one  and  the 
same  force  or  power;  and  their  products  may  consequently  be  regarded 
as  the  expressions  or  manifestations  of  that  Force,  which  acts  through 
the  different  portions  of  the  mechanism,  each  in  its  own  peculiar  mode. 
Now  such  a  machine  can  produce  no  result,  without  the  concurrence  of 
these  conditions ;  namely,  the  perfectly  constructed  organism  (for  so  in 
the  wide  sense  of  the  term  it  may  be  designated),  a  supply  of  the  raw 
material  on  which  it  is  to  operate,  and  an  adequate  moving  power.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  amount  of  its  product  will  depend  rather 
upon  the  powtr,  than  upon  the  material  supplied ;  for  whilst  its  activity 
cannot  be  increased  by  any  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  the  material, 
beyond  that  amount  which  it  has  power  to  employ,  it  can  be  promoted 
by  a  more  energetic  application  of  the  force,  as  well  as  retarded  by  its 
diminution;  the  amount  of  material  appropriated  being  increased  or 
diminished  accordingly. 

74.  In  like  manner,  it  is  requisite  to  distinguish,  among  the  external 
conditions  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  produce  a  Living  Organism, 
between  those  which  furnish  the  materials  requisite  for  its  construction 
and  maintenance,  and  ihe  forces  or  powers  on  which  its  operations  are 
dependent ;  in  other  words,  between  the  Material  and  Dr/namical  con- 
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ditions  of  Vital  Activity.  Under  the  former  group  must  be  comprised, 
DOt  merely  the  Alimentary  su))8tances  which  are  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  portions  of  the  solid  fabric,  but  also  those  which  are  used 
(among  the  warm-blooded  animals)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bodily 
heat  by  the  combustive  process,  in  addition,  we  have  to  include  the 
Water  which  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  due  proportion  of  liquid  in  the 
organized  fabric ;  and  the  Oxygen,  whose  presence  in  the  surrounding 
medium  is  essential  in  various  modes  to  the  maintenance  of  its  Vital 
activity.  The  dependence  of  Vital  Activity  upon  Food  and  Oxygen 
will  be  fully  considered  hereafter  (chaps,  iv.  and  vili.) ;  and  in  the 
present  Chapter  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  demand 
for  Moisture  (Sect.  4). 

75.  The  Forces  to  whose  operation  we  can  most  clearly  trace  the 
phenomena  of  Life,  are  Light  and  Heat^  of  which  the  latter  is  the  one 
whose  agency  is  the  most  universal,  and  most  immediately  connected 
with  the  acts  of  growth  and  development.  The  agency  of  Light  is 
indispensable  for  the  first  production  of  organic  compounds  by  the  in- 
strumentality  of  the  Vegetable  fabric ;  but  it  would  possess  no  efficacy 
whatever,  without  the  simultaneous  operation  of  Heat ;  and  when  these 
compounds  have  been  generated,  we  find  that  they  can  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  Vegetable  nutrition,  no  less  than  to  the  nutrition  of 
Animals,  without  the  aid  of  Light;  as  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds  takes  place  in  darkness,  and  that  the  formation  of 
new  wood  in  a  stem  takes  place  beneath  a  thick  covering  of  bark.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  vital  operations  of  Animals  have  no  direct 
dependence  upon  Light ;  yet  it  is  entirely  through  its  operation  upon 
Plants,  that  they  derive  the  materials  of  their  nutriment;  so  that  La- 
voisier was  fully  justified  in  the  assertion  that  ^^  without  Light,  nature 
were  without  life  and  without  soul ;  and  a  beneficent  God,  in  shedding 
light  over  creation,  strewed  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  organization, 
with  sensation,  and  with  thought."  As  an  example  of  the  very  direct 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  amount  of  Light  and  Heat  acting 
on  an  organism,  and  the  amount  of  vital  change  produced,  it  may  be 
well  to  advert  to  the  statement  of  Boussingault,  that  the  same  annual 
plant,  in  arriving  at  its  full  development,  and  going  through  the  process 
of  flowering  and  of  the  maturation  of  its  seed,  everywhere  requires  the 
same  amount  of  Light  and  Heat,  whether  it  be  grown  at  the  equator  or 
in  the  temperate  zone ;  the  whole  time  occupied  being  inversely  to  the 
intensity  of  these  forces,  and  the  rate  of  growth  having  a  relation  of 
direet  equivalence  to  it. — We  have  little  certain  knowledge  of  the  degree 
of  the  ordinary  dependence  of  Vital  Activity  upon  Electricity  ;  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of  exerting  a  most  important 
influence  upon  the  living  organism. 

76.  In  regard  to  all  these  Forces  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  de- 
pendence of  Vital  Action  upon  their  constant  influence  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  high  organization  of  their  structure,  and  vice  versd  ; 
so  that  beings  of  simple  organization  are  capable  of  enduring  a  depri- 
vation of  them,  which  would  be  fatal  to  those  higher  in  the  scale.  This 
will  be  partly  understood,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  higher  the 
development  of  the  living  being,  the  more  complete  is  the  distribution 
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of  its  different  actions  amongst  separate  organs, — the  more  close,  there- 
fore, is  their  mutual  Jopondence, — ami  the  more  readilj,  in  consequence, 
are  they  all  brought  to  a  close  by  the  interruption  of  any  one.  But 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  actions  of  even  the  individual  parts  of  the 
higher  organism  require  for  their  excitement  a  greater  supply  of  these 
potrers,  than  the  Gimilar  actions  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  lower: 
vhilst  if  these  forces  be  exerted  upon  the  lower  with  the  intensity  that 
is  required  for  the  higher,  they  destroy  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues 
altogether,  by  the  excess  of  their  action.  This  diatinclion  U  most  ob- 
vious in  regard  to  the  relative  influence  of  Heat,  upon  warm-blooded 
and  cold-blooded  animals;  of  which  examples  will  be  given  hereafter. 

77.  It  may  also  be  observed  of  the  in6aence  of  tbtse,  as  of  that  of 
other  forces  whose  agency  is  less  general,  that  it  is  .rather  rf^a/iVe  than 
absolute ;  being  frequently  dependent  upon  the*  degree  of  change,  rather 
than  upon  the  measure  of  the  actual  amoant.  This  constitutes  a  marked 
difference  between  the  influence  of  these  forces  on  mere  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  their  operation  on  bodies  endowed  with  vitahty.  In  the 
former  case  their  action  is  always  uniform;  thus  the  same  amount  of 
heat,  the  some  exposure  to  light,  tiic  same  charge  of  electricity,  would 
he  required  to  produce  a  given  Chemical  effect,  how  often  soever  the 
action  might  be  repeated.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  living  bodies; 
since  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  Heat,  wbicb,  iF  made 
euddrnlif,  would  be  scarcely  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  Life, 
may  be  so  brought  about,  as  to  produce  no  marked  change  in  its  phe- 
nomena,-— ^the  organism  possessing  a  certain  power  of  adapting  itself  to 
conditions  which  are  habitual  to  it,  and  thus  allowing  great  changes  in 
these  conditions  to  he  gradually  effected,  without  any  serious  disturb- 
ance.— Thus  of  two  individuals  of  the  same  species,  one  may  become 
torpid  at  a  temperature  of  00",  because  it  baa  been  accustomed  to  a 
temperature  of  70^  ,  whilst  another,  habituated  to  a  temperature  of  tiO', 
would  require  to  be  cooled  down  to  60°,  in  order  to  induce  torpidity; 
the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  vital  condition  being  proportioned, 
more  to  the  variation  from  the  usual  standard,  than  to  the  actual  degree 
of  heat  or  cold  in  operation.  Yet  the  first  of  these  individuals  might 
be  gradually  habituated  to  live  in  the  same  temperature  with  the  second ; 
and  to  require  the  same  amount  of  further  depression  for  the  induction 
of  torpidity.     (See  §  132.) 

78.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that,  whilst  the  lower  classes  of  living 
beings  are  more  capable  than  the  higher  of  bearing  the  deprivation  of 
these  Vital  stimuli,  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  liable  to  alterations 
in  their  own  structure  and  development,  in  consequence  of  variations 
in  the  degree  of  their  agency,  or  from  other  causes  external  to  them- 
selves.  Thus  the/or;n8  of  the  lower  tribes  of  Plants  and  Animals  are 
liable  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow; 
and  these  especially  modify  their  degree  of  development.  It  seems  oa 
if  the  formative  power  were  less  vigorous  in  the  lower,  than  in  the 
higher  classes;  so  that  the  mode  in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  the 
former  is  more  dependent  upon  external  influences;  whilst  in  the  latter 
it  either  predominates  over  them,  causing  the  regular  actions  to  be  per- 
formed, or  gives  way  altogether. — The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
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early  condition  of  the  higher  organisms ;  their  embryos,  like  those 
beings  of  permanently-low  type  which  they  resemble  in  degree  of  deve- 
lopment, being  liable  to  be  affected  by  modifying  causes,  which  the 
perfect  beings  of  the  same  kind  are  able  to  resist.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  are  to  explain  the  influence  which  the  female  parent  exerts 
upon  the  embryo,  during  the  period  through  which  it  is  dependent  upon 
her  for  the  materials  for  its  development. 

1.   Of  Light  J  as  a  Condition  of  Vital  Activiti/, 

79.  The  importance  of  this  agent,  not  only  to  the  Vegetable  but  to 
the  Animal  World,  is  not  in  general  sufficiently  estimated.  Under  its 
influence  alone  can  that  first  process  be  accomplished,  by  which  Inor- 
ganic matter  is  transformed  into  an  Organic  compound,  adapted  by  its 
nature  and  properties  to  form  part  of  the  organized  fabric.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  the  simplest  phenomena  of  this  kind ;  and  it 
demonstrates  the  influence  of  Light  the  more  clearly  on  account  of  that 
simplicity.  ''If  we  expose  some  spring-water  to  the  sunshine,  though 
it  may  have  been  clear  and  transparent  at  first,  it  presently  begins  to 
assume  a  greenish  tint ;  and,  after  a  while  flocks  of  green  matter  col- 
lect on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  On  these  flocks, 
whenever  the  sun  is  shining,  bubbles  of  gas  may  be  seen,  which,  if  col- 
lected, prove  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  proportion 
of  the  two  being  variable.  Meanwhile  the  green  matter  rapidly  grows ; 
its  new  parts,  as  they  are  developed,  being  all  day  long  covered  with 
air-bells,  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set.  If  these  observa- 
tions be  made  upon  a  stream  of  water,  the  current  of  which  runs  slowly, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  the  green  matter  serves  as  food  for  thousands 
of  aquatic  Insects,  which  make  their  habitations  in  it.  These  insects 
are  endowed  with  powers  of  rapid  locomotion,  and  possess  a  highly- 
organized  structure ;  in  their  turn  they  fall  a  prey  to  the  Fishes  which 
frequent  such  streams. ''"^  Such  is  the  general  succession  of  nutritive 
actions  in  the  Organized  Creation.  The  highest  Animal  is  either 
directly  dependent  upon  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  for  the  materials  of 
its  fabric,  or  it  is  furnished  with  these  by  some  other  Animal,  this  again 
(it  may  be)  by  another,  and  so  on ;  the  last  in  the  series  being  always 
necessitated  to  find  its  support  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  since  the 
Animal  does  not  possess  the  power  of  causing  the  Inorganic  elements 
to  unite  into  even  the  simplest  Organic  compound.  This  power  is  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  by  Plants ;  but  it  can  only  be  exercised  under 
the  influence  of  jLight,  We  shall  now  examine,  more  in  detail,  the 
conditions  of  this  influence,  both  in  the  instance  just  quoted  and  in 
others  drawn  from  the  actions  of  the  higher  Vegetable  organisms. 

80.  The  "green  matter  of  Priestly,"  (as  it  is  commonly  called), 
which  makes  its  appearance  when  water  of  average  purity  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  Sun's  light,  and  which  also  presents  itself  on  the 
surface  of  walls  and  rocks  that  are  constantly  kept  damp,  is  now  known 
by  Botanists  to  consist  of  celU  in  various  stages  of  development, — the 

*  Prof.  Draper,  on  the  Forces  which  prodace  the  Organization  of  Plants ;  p.  15. 
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early  forms,  it  may  be,  of  several  different  species  of  Conforvae.  Tliat 
theBO  cells  ail  originate  from  germs,  and  not  merely  from  a  combina- 
tion of  inorganic  elements,  appears  not  only  from  general  considera- 
tions, but  also  from  the  fact  that,  if  measures  be  taken  to  free  the  water 
entirely  from  any  possible  infuaion  of  organic  matter,  and  to  admit  into 
contact  with  it  such  air  alone  na  has  undergone  a  similar  purification, 
no  green  flocks  make  their  appearance,  under  the  prolonged  influence 
of  the  strongest  sunlight.  We  find,  then,  that  the  presence  of  a  germ 
is  one  of  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the  chemical  transformation  in 
question.  It  may  he  asked  how  it  can  be  certainly  ascertained  that 
liffht,  and  not  heat,  is  the  essential  condition  of  this  process ;  seeing 
that  the  two  agents  aro  combined  in  the  solar  beam.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  heat  is  undoubtedly  ne- 
cessary ;  but  that  no  degree  of  heat  without  light  will  be  effectual  in 
prodacing  the  change,  as  is  easily  proved  by  exposing  the  water  to 
warmth  in  a  dark  place.  Moreover,  when  a  certain  measure  of  light  is 
afforded,  variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  make  very  little  difference; 
but  we  shall  presently  see  that  under  the  same  degree  of  heat,  the 
amount  of  the  change  is  directly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  Although,  therefore,  heat  furnishes  an  essential  condition,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  lii/Jtt  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  process,  by 
which  the  germ  brings  into  union  the  elements  to  be  employed  in  the 
development  of  its  o\Tn  fabric. 

81.  The  next  question  is, — VThat  are  these  elements,  and  whence  are 
they  obtained?  All  water  that  is  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ab- 
sorbs from  it  a  certain  amount  of  its  constituent  gases ;  but  these  do 
not  enter  it  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  itself;  their  relative  quantities,  in  a  given  measure  of  water, 
being  proportional  to  the  facility  with  which  they  are  respectively  ab- 
sorbed by  the  liquid.  Thus,  carbonic  acid  is  most  readily  absorbable; 
oxygen  next,  and  nitrogen  least  so.  From  the  experiments  of  Prof. 
Draper,  it  would  appear  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  small  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere  (usually  not  more 
than  l-2000th  part),  it  forms  as  much  as  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount  of  air  expelled  from  water  by  boiling.  Of  the  residue,  one-third 
consists  of  oxygen,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  nitrogen ;  so  that 
the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  to  the  uitrogen  is  as  one  to  two,  instead 
of  being  one  to  four,  as  in  atmospheric  air.  The  absolute  quantity  of 
this  water-gas,  contained  in  any  measure  of  water,  is  subject  to  varia- 
tion with  the  temperature ;  the  quantity  being  diminished  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  Now  when  water  thus  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  containing  the  germs  of  aquatic  plants,  h 
exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  a  development  of  regetablo  structure  takes 
place,  indicated  by  the  green  flocculent  appearance,  aa  already  men- 
tioned. If  the  changes,  which  are  now  occurring  in  the  water,  ho  ex- 
amined, we  find  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  diminishing  in  amount ;  and 
that  oxygen  is  being  evolved.  The  growing  mass  increases  in  volninc 
and  weight;  and  after  a  time  exhausts  the  whole  carbonic  acid  origi- 
nally contained  in  the  water.  If  it  be  then  prevented  from  receiving 
an  additional  supply,  the  process  stops;   but  as  conducted  naturally. 
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there  is  a  free  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  through  which  carbonic  acid 
18  diffused ;  and  hence,  as  fast  as  it  is  removed  by  decomposition,  it  is 
restored  by  absorption. 

82.  Here  then  are  the  conditions  and  materials ;  what  is  the  result  V 
As  a  consequence  of  the  conjoint  action  of  light  and  of  a  vegetable  cell- 
germ,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  upon  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
we  find  a  vegetable  structure  produced,  whose  fabric  chiefly  consists  of 
carbon,  united  with  the  elements  of  water.  Whether  this  union  is  really 
as  simple  and  direct  as  is  implied  by  this  expression,  or  whether  the 
same  proportions  of  ogygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  are  united  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the  present  inquiry  ;  the 
general  fact  being,  that  by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid,  oxy- 
gen is  set  free,  and  carbon  is  made  to  unite  with  the  elements  of  water; 
80  as  to  form  an  organic  compound,  which  is  appropriated  by  the  Vege- 
table organism  as  the  material  for  its  growth. — How  far  Light  is  also 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  proteine-compounds  which  are  gene- 
rated by  Plants,  not  merely  for  the  use  of  Animals,  but  also  as  part 
of  the  material  of  their  own  growth,  has  not  been  yet  ascertained ;  but 
It  is  probable  that  these  are  not  the  less  dependent  upon  its  agency  for 
their  formation  since  they  are  formed  under  the  same  circumstances 
with  the  preceding. 

83.  The  process  whose  conditions  we  have  thus  examined,  is  carried 
on  in  the  individual  cells,  that  compose  the  highest  and  most  complex 
Plants,  precisely  as  in  those  which  constitute  the  entire  organisms  of  the 
lowest.  Thus  if  a  few  garden-seeds  of  any  kind  be  sown  in  a  flower-pot 
and  be  caused  to  germinate  in  ^  dark  room,  it  will  soon  be  perceived 
that  although  they  can  grow  for  a  time  without  the  influence  of  light,  that 
time  is  limited ;  the  weight  of  their  solid  contents  diminishes,  although 
their  bulk  may  increase  by  the  absorption  of  water ;  their  young  leaves, 
if  any  should  be  put  forth,  are  of  a  yellow  or  gray-white  color,  and 
they  soon  fade  away  and  die.  But  if  these  plants  are  brought  out  suffi- 
ciently soon  into  the  bright  sunlight,  they  speedily  begin  to  turn  green 
they  unfold  their  leaves,  and  evolve  their  different  parts  In  a  natural 
way ;  and  the  proportion  of  their  solid  contents  goes  on  increasing  from 
day  to  day.  If  the  fabric  be  then  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  it  is 
found  to  contain  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  united  in 
.various  proportions,  so  as  to  form  compounds  that  differ  in  the  various 
'species,  though  some, — such  as  gum,  starch,  cellulose,  and  albuminous 
matter, — are  the  same  in  all.  If  the  plants  be  made  to  grow  in  closed 
glass  vessels,  under  such  circumstances  that  an  examination  can  be 
accurately  made  as  to  the  changes  they  are  impressing  on  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  discovered  that  they  are  constantly  decomposing  its  carbonic 
acid, — appropriating  its  carbon,  and  setting  free  its  oxygen, — so  long 
as  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sunshine  or  bright  daylight. 
They  also  appropriate  a  part  of  the  minute  quantity  of  ammonia  which 
18  diffused  through  the  atmosphere ;  extracting  its  nitrogen  to  employ 
it  in  the  production  of  their  azotized  compounds.  It  is  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  by  experiment  that  these  changes  are  confined  to  i\ie  green 
surfaces  of  plants,  and  therefore  to  the  leaves  or  leaf-like  organs,  to  the 
young  shoots,  and  to  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants^  or  of  those  in  which 
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(as  in  the  Cnctus  tribe)  the  leaves  are  wanting  and  the  enlarged  succu- 
lent stem  supplies  their  place.  When  these  Kurfaces  cease  to  become 
green,  the  decomposing  action  also  ceases;  carbon  is  no  longer  fixed 
and  oxygen  set  free  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  : 
this  is  llie  case  when  the  leaves  change  color,  previously  to  their  fall, 
in  the  autumn.  The  compounds  which  are  thus  generated  in  the  green 
surfaces  are  convej-ed  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  fabric,  by  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap,  and  become  the  materials  of  their  nutrition ;  and  thus 
the  green  cells  of  the  leaves  have  exactly  the  same  function,  in  minis- 
tering to  the  growth  of  the  fabric  of  the  largest  tree,  which  the  green 
cells  of  the  humble  Conferva  perform  in  regard  to  themselves  alone. 

84.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  decay  which  is  always 
taking  place  in  the  softer  vegetable  structures,  gives  rise  to  a  continual 
production  of  carbonic  acid,  even  in  the  living  plant;  this  process,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  true  Respiration,  is  effected,  as  in  Animals,  by 
the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  Plant  with  oxygen  derived  from  the  atmo- 
sphere; and  it  is  carried  on,  not  by  the  green  parts  only,  but  also,  per- 
haps chiefly,  by  the  darker  surfaces.  Being  antagonized  during  the 
day  by  the  converse  change  just  described,  it  can  only  be  made  sensible, 
by  placing  the  plants  for  a  time  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  no  carbonic 
acid  previously  existed;  and  it  will  then  be  found  that,  even  in  full 
daylight  a  certain  amount  of  that  gas  is  exhaled.  The  fact,  however, 
becomes  much  more  obvious  at  night,  or  in  darkness  ;  since  the  decom- 
position of  the  surrounding  carbonic  acid  by  the  green  aurfaces  is  then 
completely  at  a  stand,  and  the  full  effect  of  the  respiratory  process  is 
seen.  Moreover,  when  a  plant  becomes  unhealthy,  from  too  long  con- 
finement in  a  limited  atmosphere,  it  begins  to  exhale  more  carbonic  acid 
than  it  decomposes;  and  the  same  is  the  case,  as  just  now  stated,  in 
regard  to  leaves  that  have  merely  reached  the  term  of  their  lives.  It 
does  not  admit  of  question,  however,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
nearly  the  whole  carbon  of  a  slow-growing  plant  is  derived  from  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  atmosphere;  either  directly  through  the  leaves,  or 
indirectly  by  absorption  through  the  roots  ;  and  that  there  must  be  & 
vast  surplus,  therefore,  of  the  carbonic  acid  decomposed,  over  that  which 
is  exhaled,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  tree, — that  surplus  being  in  fact 
represented  by  the  total  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  its  tissues. 

85.  It  is  probable  that  the  minute  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  at  present 
contained  in  the  atmosphere,  is  as  much  as  could  be  beneficially  supplied 
to  Plants,  under  the  average  amount  of  light  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, over  the  whole  globe,  and  throughout  the  year.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown,  that,  under  the  influence  of  strong  sunlight,  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  as  much  as  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  may  be 
not  merely  tolerated  by  Plants,  but  may  be  positively  beneficial  to  them, 
producing  a  great  acceleration  in  their  growth ;  but  as  soon  us  the  light 
is  withdrawn,  it  acts  upon  them  most  injuriously,  causing  them  speedily 
to  become  unhealthy,  and  altogether  destroying  their  vitality,  if  they 
are  long  subjected  to  it.  Under  more  cloudless  skies  than  ours,  how- 
ever, the  continual  supply  of  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  than 
our  atmosphere  contains,  is  found  to  be  quite  compatible  with  healthy 
Tegelation;  especially  in  the  case  of  Cryptogamic  plants,  which  (as  will 
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be  presently  shown)  require  a  less  amount  of  this  agent  than  those  of  a 
higher  kind.  Thug  in  the  lake  Solfatara  in  Italy,  an  unusual  supply 
of  carbonic  acid  is  afforded  by  the  constant  escape  of  that  gas  from 
fissures  in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  with  a  violence  that  giVes  to  the  lyater 
an  appearance  of  ebullition ;  and  on  its  surface  there  are  numerous 
floating  islands,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  Confervse  and  other 
simple  cellular  plants,  growing  most  luxuriantly  on  this  rich  pabulum. 
And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  vegetation  around  the  springs  in 
the  valley  of  Gottingen,  which  abound  in  carbonic  acid,  is  very  rich  and 
luxuriant ;  appearing  several  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  continuing 
much  later  in  the  autumn,  than  at  other  spots  in  the  same  district. 
Many  circumstances  lead  to  the  belief,  that  at  former  epochs  in  the 
Earth's  history,  the  atmosphere  was  much  more  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  than  at  present ;  and  that  to  this  circumstance,  in  con- 
junction with  a  more  intense  and  constant  influence  of  light  and  heat,  we 
are  to  attribute  that  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  of  those 
periods,  of  which  we  have  most  abundant  evidence,  in  the  vast  beds  of 
disintegrated  vegetable  matter — Coal — that  are  of  such  value  to  Man, 
and  in  the  remains  which  have  been  more  perfectly  preserved  to  us,  and 
which  indicate  that  not  only  the  general  forest  mass,  but  many  of  the 
individual  forms,  attained  a  degree  of  development  which  cannot  now 
be  paralleled  even  between  the  Tropics. 

86.  Various  experiments  have  been  recently  made,  with  the  view  of 
determining  more  precisely  the  conditions  under  which  Light  acts,  in 
producing  the  chemical  changes  that  have  been  now  discussed.  These 
experiments  for  the  most  part  agree  in  the  very  interesting  result,  that 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  decomposed  by  plants  subjected  to  the  dif- 
ferently-colored rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  but  otherwise  placed  in 
similar^ circumstances,  varies  with  the  illuminating  power  of  the  rays, 
and  not  with  their  heating  or  their  chemical  power.  The  method  adopted 
by  Prof.  Draper,  which  seems  altogether  the  most  satisfactory,  consisted 
in  exposing  leaves  of  grass,  in  tubes  filled  with  water  which  had  been 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  (after  the  expulsion  of  the  previously  dis- 
solved air  by  boiling),  to  the  influence  of  the  different  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  dispersed  by  a  prism  ;  these  were  kept  motionless  upon  the 
tubes  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  produce  an  active  decomposition 
of  the  gas  in  the  tubes  which  were  most  favorably  influenced  by  the 
solar  beams  ;  and  the  relative  quantities  of  the  oxygen  set  free  were 
then  measured.  It  was  then  evident  that  the  action  had  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  two  of  the  tubes,  one  of  them  being  placed  in  the 
red  and  orange  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  other  in  the  yellow  and 
green.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  decomposed  by  the  plant  in  the 
latter  of  these,  was  to  that  decomposed  in  the  former,  in  the  ratio  of 
nine  to  five;  the  quantity  found  in  the  tube  that  had  been  placed  in  the 
green  and  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum,  would  not  amount,  in  the  same 
proportion,  to  one;  and  in  the  other  tubes,  it  was  either  absolutely 
nothing,  or  extremely  minute.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  yellow  ray, 
verging  into  orange  on  one  side,  and  into  green  on  the  other,  is  the 
situation  of  the  greatest  exciting  power  possessed  by  light  on  this  most 
important  function  of  plants ;  and  as  this  coincides  with  the  seat  of  the 
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greatest  illuminating  power  of  the  spectrum,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
tbat  light  is  the  agent  here  concerned ;  more  especially  as  the  place  of 
greatest  lieat  is  in  the  red  ray,  and  that  of  greatest  chemical  power  is 
in  the  blue,  both  of  which  rays  were  found  to  be  quite  inert  in  the  ex- 
periment Just  quoted.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  experiment, 
however,  that  the  yellow  ray,  and  those  immediately  adjoining  it,  are 
the  onli/  sources  of  this  power  in  the  Solar  spectrum ;  since  it  proves 
no  more  than  that,  when  the  leaves  were  exposed  to  a  highly  carbonated 
atmosphere,  they  could  only  decompose  it  under  the  influence  of  these 
rays.  It  is  certain,  from  other  experiments,  that  plants  will  grow,  in 
an  ordinary  atmosphere,  under  rays  of  different  colors;  and  it  appears 
that  the  amount  of  carbon  they  severally  fix,  bears  a  constant  proportion 
to  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  respective  rays, 

87.  Although  this  fixation  of  carbon  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  the  most  oniveraaily  dependent,  of  all  the  processes  of  the  Vege- 
table economy,  upon  the  influence  of  Light,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  one, 
especially  among  the  higher  Plants,  in  which  that  agent  becomes  an 
important  condition.  Of  the  whole  quantity  of  moisture  imbibed  by  the 
roots,  and  contained  in  the  ascending  sap,  a  large  proportion  is  exhaled 
again  by  the  leaves;  a  small  part  only  being  retained  (together  with 
the  substances  previously  dissolved  in  the  whole)  to  form  part  of  the 
fabric.  Now  upon  the  rapidity  of  this  Exhalation  depends  the  rapidity 
of  the  absorption  ;  for  the  roots  will  not  continue  to  take  up  more  than 
a  very  limited  amount  of  fluid,  when  it  is  not  discharged  again  from  the 
opposite  extremity  (so  to  speak)  of  the  stem.  The  loss  of  fluid  hy  the 
leaves  appears  to  be  a  simple  process  of  evaporation,  depending  in  great 
part  upon  the  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  surrounding  air;  this 
evaporation,  however,  does  not  take  place  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  leaves,  hut  from  the  walls  of  the  passages 
which  are  channeled-out  in  their  interior.  Into  this  complex  labyrinth, 
,  the  outer  air  finds  its  way  through  orifices  in  the  cuticle,  which  are 
termed  itomata;  and  through  these  it  comes  forth  again,  charged  with 
a  large  amount  of  vapor  communicated  to  it  by  the  extensive  moist 
surface,  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  in  the  interior  of  the  leaf.  Now 
the  stomata  are  bounded  by  two  or  more  cells,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  opened  or  closed  by  changes  in  the  form  of  these;  and  this  alle- 
ration  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  Light,  to  which  the  leaves  are  sub- 
jected. When  the  stomata  are  opened  under  the  influence  of  light,  the 
external  air  is  freely  admilted  to  the  extended  surface  of  moist  tissue 
within  the  leaf,  and  a  rapid  loss  of  fluid  is  the  result ;  more  especially 
if  the  temperature  bo  high,  and  the  atmosphere  in  a  dry  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  stomata  be  closed,  the  only  loss  of  fluid  that  can  take 
place  from  the  internal  tissue  nf  the  leaves,  is  through  the  cuticle;  the 
organization  of  which  seems  destined  to  enable  it  to  resist  evaporation, 
BO  that  the  exhalation  is  almost  entirely  checked.  The  influence  of 
light  upon  this  imporiant  function  is  easily  shown  by  experiment.  If 
a  plant,  which  is  actively  transpiring  and  absorbing  under  a  strong  sun- 
Bhine,  be  carried  into  a  dark  room,  both  these  operations  are  almost 
immediately  checked,  even  though  the  surrounding  temperature  be  higher 
than  that  to  which  the  plant  was  previously  exposed. 
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88.  The  effect  of  the  complete  and  continued  withdrawal  of  Light 
from  a  growing  plant,  is  to  produce  an  etiolation  or  blanching  of  its 
green  surfaces:  a  loss  of  weight  of  the  solid  parts,  owing  to  the  conti- 
nued disengagement  of  carbon  from  its  tissues,  unbalanced  by  the  fixa- 
tioii  of  that  element  from  the  atmosphere ;  a  dropsical  distension  of  the 
tissuee,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  absorption  of  water,  which  is 
not  got  rid  of  bj  exhalation;  a  want  of  power  to  form  its  peculiar  secre- 
tions, or  even  to  generate  new  tissues,  after  the  materials  previously 
stored  up  have  been  exhausted ;  in  fine,  a  cessation  of  all  the  operations 
most  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  vitality  of  the  structure,  of 
which  cessation  its  death  is  the  inevitable  result.  A  partial  withdrawal 
of  the  influence  of  light,  however,  is  frequently  used  by  the  Cultivator, 
as  a  means  of  giving  an  esculent  character  to  certain  Plants,  which 
would  be  otherwise  altogether  uneatable;  for  in  this  manner  their  tis- 
anes are  rendered  more  succulent  and  less  ^'stringy, "  whilst  their  pecu- 
liar secretions  are  formed  in  diminished  amount,  and  communicate  an 
agreeable  flavor  instead  of  an  unwholesome  rankness  of  taste. 

89.  There  is  one  period  in  the  life  of  the  Flowering  Plant,  however, 
in  which  the  influence  of  Light  is  rather  injurious  than  beneficial ;  this 
18  during  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  germination  of  seeds,  which  is 
decidedly  retarded  by  its  agency.  This  forms  no  exception,  however, 
to  the  general  rule;  since  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  fixation  of  carbon  in  the  tissues,  do  not  constitute 
a  part  of  the  operation.  On  the  contrary,  the  embryo  being  nourished, 
like  an  animal,  by  organic  compounds  previously  elaborated  and  stored 
ap  in  the  seed,  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  them  involve 
the  opposite  action, — the  extrication  of  carbon,  which  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  why  light  should  not  only  be  useless,  but  even  prejudicial, 
to  this  process ;  since  it  tends  to  fix  the  carbon  in  the  tissues,  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  off.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves  are  unfolded,  the  influence  of  light  upon  them  becomes  as  impor- 
tant, as  it  is  on  the  ordinary  leaves  at  a  subsequent  time;  their  surfaces 
become  green,  and  the  fixation  of  carbon  from  the  atmosphere  com- 
mences. Up  to  that  point,  the  young  plant  is  diminishing  day  by  day 
(like  a  plant  that  is  undergoing  etiolation),  in  the  weight  of  its  solid 
contents ;  although  its  bulk  has  increased  by  the  absorption  of  water. 
From  the  time,  however,  that  its  cotyledons  begin  to  act  upon  the  air, 
under  the  influence  of  light,  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  begins  to  in- 
crease ;  and  its  augmentation  subsequently  takes  place,  at  a  rate  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  green  surface  exposed,  and  the  degree  of 
light  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

90.  The  influence  of  Light  upon  the  direction  of  the  growing  parts 
of  Plants,  upon  the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  &c.,  is  probably 
due  to  its  share  in  the  operations  already  detailed.  Thus  the  green 
parts  of  Plants,  or  those  which  effect  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  (such  as  the  leaves  and  stems),  have  a  tendency  to  grow  towards 
the  light ;  whilst  the  roots,  through  whose  dark  surfaces  carbonic  acid 
is  thrown  out  by  respiration,  have  an  equal  tendency  to  avoid  it* 
That  the  first  direction  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  plants  is  very  much 
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influenced  in  thia  manner,  appears  from  the  fact,  that,  by  reflecting 
light  upou  germinating  seeiis,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  shall  only 
fall  upon  tbcra  from  below,  the  stems  are  caused  to  direct  themselves 
downwards,  whilst  the  roots  grow  upwards. — There  can  bo  no  doubt, 
however,  tliat  Light  has  also  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  particular  organs  in  certain  Vegetables.  Thus  when  the  j^ent- 
mulet*  of  the  Marckantia  foiymorpha  (one  of  the  Ifi-paticce  or  Liver- 
worts), are  in  process  of  development,  it  has  been  shown  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  stomata  are  formed  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  light 
and  that  roots  grow  from  the  lower  surface;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  aide  of  the  little  disk  is-  at  first  turned  upwards, 
since  each  has  the  power  of  developing  stomata,  or  roots,  according  to 
the  influence  it  receives.  After  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  these 
organs  has  once  been  given,  however,  by  the  sufficiently  prolonged  in- 
fluence of  light  upon  one  side,  and  of  darkness  and  moisture  upon  the 
other,  any  attempt  to  alter  it  ia  found  to  be  vain;  for  if  the  surfaces 
be  then  inverted,  they  are  soon  restored  to  their  original  aspect  by  the 
twisting  growth  of  the  plant. 

91.  The  same  amount  of  this  agent  is  not  requisite  or  desirable  for 
all  Plants;  and  wo  find  in  the  different  habitats  which  are  characteristic 
of  different  species,  even  amongst  our  native  plants,  that  the  amount 
congenial  to  each  varies  considerably.  Generally  speaking,  the  succu- 
lent thick-leaved  Plants  require  the  largest  amount:  their  stomata  are 
few  in  number;  and  the  full  influence  of  light  is  requisite  to  induce 
Buffictent  activity  in  the  exhaling  process ;  accordingly  wc  find  them 
growing,  for  the  most  part,  in  exposed  situations,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  interfere  with  the  full  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  On  the  other 
hand,  plants  with  thinner  and  more  delicate  loaves,  in  which  the  ex- 
haling process  is  easily  excited  to  an  excessive  amount,  evidently  find 
a  congenial  home  is  more  sheltered  situations;  and  there  are  some 
which  can  only  devolope  themselves  in  full  luxuriance  in  the  deep  shades 
of  a  plantation  or  a  forest.  By  a  further  adaptation  of  the  same  kind, 
Bome  species  of  Plants  aro  enabled  to  live  and  acquire  their  green  color 
under  an  amount  of  deprivation  which  would  be  fatal  to  most  others ; 
thus  in  the  mines  of  Freyhurg,  in  which  the  quantity  of  light  admitted 
must  bo  almost  infinitoaimally  small,  Humboldt  met  witli  Flowering 
Plants  of  various  species  ;  and  Mustard  and  Cress  have  been  raised  in 
the  dark  abysses  of  the  collieries  of  this  country. 

92.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Cryptogamia  would  seem  to 
be  better  adapted  than  Flowering  Plants  to  carry  on  their  vegetating 
processes  under  a  low  or  very  moderate  amount  of  this  agency.  Thus 
Humboldt  found  a  species  of  sea-weed  near  the  Canaries,  which  pos- 
sessed a  bright  grass-green  hue,  although  it  had  grown  at  a  depth  of 
190  feet  in  the  sea,  whore,  according  to  computation,  it  could  have 
received  only  l-lSOOtb  part  of  the  solar  rays  that  would  have  fallen 
upon  it  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean.     Many  Ferns,  Mosses,  and  Lichens 

^  *  These  f^cmmules  ftre  analogous  lo  the  budi  of  higher  planU ;  and  Ihoj  coDsiat  of 
little  oollcctioDs  of  cello,  arranged  in  the  form  of  flat  tlisbB;  which  are  at  first  sttuched 
hj  TootaMka  to  the  parent  plant,  bnt  anernardB  fall  o9',  and  are  dcTclopcd  ioto  nen 
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seem  as  if  they  avoided  the  light,  choosing  the  northern  rather  than  the 
Eouthern  etdes  of  hedges,  buildings,  kc,  for  their  residence ;  bo  that 
the  former  often  present  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Crjptogamic  vegetation, 
whilst  the  latter  are  comparatively  bare.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
hovfcver,  that  they  avoid  light  altogether,  but  only  what  is  to  them  an 
excessive  degree  of  it.  The  avoidance  of  light  seems  to  be  much 
stronger  in  the  Fungi,  which  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  very  dark 
situations ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  like  the  germinating  seed  {§  80),  they  form  rather  than  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid;  their  food  being  supplied  to  them  from  the  decay- 
ing substance  on  which  they  grow;  and  the  rapid  changes  in  their 
tissues  giving  rise  to  a  high  amount  of  Respiration, — a  change  exactlj 
the  converse  of  that,  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Light  exerts  such  a  re- 
markable power. 

93.  In  regard  to  the  agency  of  Light  upon  the  functions  of  Animals, 
comparatively  little  is  certainly  known.  It  is  evident  that  the  influence 
it  exerts  on  those  chemical  processes  which  constitute  the  first  stage  of 
Vegetable  nutrition,  can  have  scarcely  nny  place  in  Animals ;  because  they 
do  not  perform  any  such  acts  of  combination,  but  make  use  of  the  pro- 
dacts  already  prepared  for  them  by  Plants.  Hence,  we  do  not  find 
that  the  surface  of  Animals  undergoes  that  extension,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature 
in  the  Vegetable  fabric,  and  ho  important  in  its  economy.  Still  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  degree  of  exposure  to  light  has  a  great 
infiuence  upon  the  colors  of  the  Animal  surface;  and  here  we  seem  to 
have  a  manifestation  of  Chemical  agency,  analogous  to  that  which  gives 
color  to  the  Vegetable  surface.  Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  familiar  expe- 
rience, that  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  skin  of  many  persons,  causes 
it  to  become  spotted  with  brown  freckles;  these  freckles  being  aggrc- 
gatioDS  of  brown  pigment  cells,  which  either  owed  their  development  to 
the  agency  of  light,  or  were  enabled  by  that  agency  to  perform  a  che- 
mical tninsformatioQ  which  they  could  not  otherwise  effect.  In  like 
manner,  the  swarthy  hue,  which  many  persons  ac(]uire  in  warm  cli- 
mates, is  due  to  a  development  of  dark  pigment-cells  diffused  through 
the  epidermis  (§  229);  and  an  increased  development  of  the  same  kind 
gives  rise  to  the  blackness  of  the  Negro-skin.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  the  prolonged  influence  of  light  upon  one  generation  after  another, 
tends  to  give  a  permanent  character  to  this  variety  of  hue  ;  which  will 
probably  be  more  easily  acquired,  in  proportion  to  the  previously-exist- 
ing tendency  to  that  change.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  a  colony  of 
Portuguese  Jews,  which  settled  at  Tranquebar  about  three  centuries 
ago,  and  which  has  kept  itself  distinct  from  the  surrounding  tribes,  can- 
not now  be  distinguished  as  to  color  from  the  native  Hindoos.  But  it 
is  probable  that  a  similar  colony  of  fair-skinned  Saxons  would  not,  in 
the  same  time,  have  acquired  anything  like  the  same  depth  of  color  in 
their  skins. 

94.  It  can  scarcely  he  questioned,  that  tho  brilliancy  of  color  which 
is  characteristic  of  many  tribes  of  animals  in  tropical  climates,  especially 
Birds  and  Insects,  is  in  great  part  dependent,  like  the  brightness  of  the 
foliage  and  fruit  of  the  same  countries,  upon  the  brightness  of  the  light 
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to  wliich  their  surfaces  are  exposed.  Wben  biriis  of  warm  climates, 
distinguished  by  the  Bplendor  of  their  plumage,  are  reared  under  an 
artificial  temperature  in  our  own  country,  it  is  uniformly  observed  that 
they  are  much  longer  in  acquiring  the  hues  characteristic  of  the  adult; 
and  that  these  are  never  so  bright  as  when  they  have  been  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  tropical  sun.  And  it  has  been  also  remarked, 
that  if  certain  Insects  (the  Cockroach  for  exnmple),  which  naturally 
inhabit  dark  places,  be  reared  in  an  entire  seclusion  from  light,  they 
grow  up  almost  as  colorless  as  Plants  that  are  made  to  vegetate  under 
similar  circumstances. 

95.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Light  exercises  an  important  in- 
fluence on  certain  processes  of  derehpment  in  Animals,  as  well  as  in 
Flonts.  Thus,  the  appearance  of  Animalcules  in  infusions  of  decaying 
organic  matter  is  much  retarded,  if  the  vessel  be  altogether  secluded 
from  it.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  small  Entomoatrucous  Crustacea 
(Water-Fleas,  &c.)  of  our  pools,  undergo  their  transformations,  bus  been 
found  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  amount  of  light  to  which  lliey  are 
exposed.  And  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  if  equal  numbers  of  Silk- 
worm's  eggs  be  preserved  in  a  dark  room,  and  exposed  to  common  day- 
light, a  much  larger  proportion  of  larvje  are  hatched  from  the  latter 
than  from  the  former.  The  most  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  Light 
on  Animal  development,  however,  is  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  I>r. 
Edwards.  He  has  shown  that  if  Tadpoles  be  nourished  with  proper 
food,  and  be  exposed  to  the  constantly  renewed  contact  of  water  (so 
that  their  respiration  may  be  freely  carried  on,  whilst  they  remain  in 
their  fish-like  condition),  but  be  entirely  deprived  of  tight,  their  growth 
continues,  but  their  metamorphosis  into  the  condition  of  air-breathing 
animals  is  arrested,  and  they  remain  in  the  condition  of  gigantic  tad- 
poles. It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  I'roleut  angvinetu,  an  ani- 
mal which  closely  corresponds  in  its  fully-developed  form  with  the 
transition  stage  between  the  Tadpole  and  the  Frog,  finds  a  congenial 
abode  in  the  dark  lakes  of  the  caverns  of  Styria  and  Carniola,  and  in 
the  underground  caverns  that  connect  them  ;  thus  showing  its  adapta- 
tion to  u  condition,  which  keeps  down  to  the  same  standard  the  develop- 
ment of  an  animal,  that  is  empowered  under  other  circumstances  to  ad- 
Tance  beyond  it.  Numerous  facts,  collected  from  dtfl'erent  sources,  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  healthy  development  of  the  Human  body,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  recovery  from  disease,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  light  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  It  has  been  observed, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  a  remarkable  freedom  from  deformity  exists 
amongst  nations  who  wear  very  little  clothing;  whilst,  on  the  other,  it 
appears  certain  that  an  unusual  tendency  to  deformity  is  to  be  found 
among  persons  brought  up  in  cellars  or  mines,  or  in  dark  and  narrow 
fltreels.  Part  of  this  difference  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  relative  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  tho  former  case,  and  the  want  of  ventilation  in  the 
latter  ;  but  other  instances  might  be  quoted,  in  which  a  marked  variation 
presented  itself,  under  circumstance  otherwise  the  same.  Thus,  it  has 
been  stated  by  Sir  A.  Wylie  (who  was  long  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
Btafi'in  the  Russian  army),  that  the  cases  of  disease  on  the  dark  side  of 
an  extensive  barrack  at  St.  Petersburgh,  have  been  uniformly,  for  many 
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years,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  to  those  on  the  side  exposed  to 
strong  light.  And  in  one  of  the  London  Hospitals,  with  a  long  range 
of  frontage  looking  nearly  dae  north  and  sonth,  it  has  been  observed 
that  residence  in  the  south  wards  is  much  more  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  patients  than  in  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  building. 

96.  These  facts  being  kept  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there 
most  be  differences  among  the  various  species  of  Animals,  as  among 
those  of  Plants,  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  light  which  is  congenial  to 
them.  Among  the  lowest  tribes,  in  which  no  special  organs  of  vision 
exist,  there  is  evidently  a  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  light,  which 
appears  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  sensibility,  but  which  seems 
rather  analogous  to  that  which  is  manifested  by  Plants ;  thus  among 
those  Polypes  which  are  not  fixed  to  particular  spots,  and  amongst  Ani- 
malcules, there  are  some  species  which  seek  the  light,  and  others  which 
shun  it.  And  it  appears  from  various  observations  upon  the  depths  at 
which  marine  animals  are  found,  especially  from  the  extensive  series  of 
facts  collected  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,*  that  there  are  a  series  of  zoneSj  so 
to  speak,  to  be  met  with  in  descending  from  the  surface  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  certain  species 
of  animals  peculiar  to  itself,  whilst  other  species  have  a  range  through 
two  or  more  of  the  zones ; — the  extent  of  the  range  of  depth,  in  each 
species  bearing  a  close  correspondence  with  the  extent  of  its  geographical 
distribution.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  restriction  of  par- 
ticular species  to  particular  zones  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  degree  of 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  medium  ;  but  there  can  be  as  little  doubt, 
that  the  variation  in  the  degree  of  Light  also  exerts  a  most  important 
influence,  the  solar  rays  in  their  passage  through  sea  water  being  subject 
to  a  loss  of  one  half  for  every  seventeen  feet.  From  the  results  of  Prof. 
Forbes's  researches,  it  appears  that  no  species  of  Invertebrated  animals 
habitually  live  at  a  greater  depth  than  300  fathoms ;  and  although  Fishes 
have  been  captured  at  a  depth  of  from  500  to  600  fathoms,  it  is  probable 
that  they  had  strayed  from  their  usual  abodes. 

2.   0/  Heatj  as  a  Condition  of  Vital  Activity, 

97.  The  most  perfectly-organized  body,  supplied  with  all  the  other 
conditions  requisite  for  its  activity,  must  remain  completely  inert,  if  it 
do  not  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  Heat.  The  iufluence  which  this 
agent  exerts  upon  living  beings,  is  far  more  remarkable  than  its  effects 
upon  inorganic  matter ;  although  the  latter  are  usually  more  obvious. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  its  power  of  producing  expansion, — with  the 
liquefaction  which  is  the  consequence  of  its  application  to  solids, — with 
the  evaporation  which  it  occasions  in  liquids, — and  with  the  enormous 
repulsive  force  which  it  generates  among  the  particles  and  vapors ;  but 
it  IS  not  until  we  look  deeper  than  the  surface  that  we  perceive  how 
immediate  is  the  dependence  of  every  action  of  Life  upon  this  myste- 
rious agent.  The  temporary  or  permanent  loss  of  vitality,  in  parts  of 
the  body  subjected  to  extreme  cola,  is  a  ^'  glaring  instance"  of  the  effect 

*  Report  on  the  InTertebrata  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  in  Transaetiona  of  Britiah  Aaaooia- 
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of  its  withdrawal.  This  change,  however,  is  not  immediate.  Its  first 
step  is  a  mere  depression  of  the  vitality  of  the  part,  involvini;  a  partial 
stagnation  of  the  capillary  circulation,  diminution  of  sensibility,  and 
want  of  muscular  power.  But  the  continued  action  of  cold  on  the  sur- 
face, not  compensated  by  a  sufiGcient  generation  of  heat  within,  causes 
the  circulation  of  the  part  to  be  completely  SQspendcd,  its  small  vessels 
contract  so  that  they  become  almost  emptied  of  blood,  its  sensibility  and 
power  of  movement  are  destroyed, — in  a  word,  its  vital  activity  is  com- 
pletely suspended.  In  such  a  state,  a  timely  hut  cautious  applicatioa 
of  warmth  may  produce  the  gradual  renewal  of  the  circulation,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  other  properties  of  the  part  which  are  dependent  upon 
that  function  ;  but  any  abrupt  change  would  complete  the  mischief  which 
the  cold  has  begun  ;  and  would  altogether  destroy,  by  the  violence  of 
the  reaction,  the  vitality  which  was  only  suspended,  causing  the  actual 
death  of  the  part.  Hence,  when  the  extremities  are  froat-bitten,  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  than  to  bring  them  near  a  Gre ;  whilst  no  treat- 
ment has  been  found  so  safe  and  effectual  as  the  rubbing  them  with  snow. 

98.  The  inBuence  of  Heat  upon  Vital  activity,  is  attested  on  a  larger 
scale,  by  the  striking  contrast  between  the  dreary  barrenness  of  Polar 
regions,  and  the  luxuriant  richness  of  Tropical  countries,  where  almost 
every  spot  to  which  moisture  is  supplied  teems  with  Animal  and  Vege- 
table life.  And  the  alteration  of  Winter  and  Summer  in  temperate 
climates,  may  be  almost  said  to  bring  under  our  own  view  the  opposite 
conditions  of  those  two  extreme  cases.  The  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of 
Heat  is  niost  obvious  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom ;  since  all  its  operations 
are  dependent  upon  a  certain  supply  of  that  agent ;  and  in  no  case  are 
Plants  possessed  of  the  power  of  generating  that  supply  within  them- 
selves,— excepting  in  certain  organs  which  do  not  impart  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  structure.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  falls  to  the  freezing- 
point,  therefore,  we  find  all  the  operations  of  the  Vegetable  economy 
undergoing  a  complete  suspensioft  ;  yet  a  very  trifling  rise  will  produce 
a  renewal  of  them.  It  is  not  only  in  Evergreens,  that  the  vital  pro- 
cesses continue  to  he  performed  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  winter; 
for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that,  even  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
trees  unclothed  with  leaves,  a  circulation  of  sap  takes  place,  whenever 
there  is  even  a  slight  return  of  warmth.  In  this  manner,  the  leaf-buds 
are  gradually  prepared  during  the  milder  days  of  winter,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  start  forth  into  full  development,  with  the  returning  steady 
warmth  of  spring. 

99,  The  infiuence  of  Heat  upon  Vegetation  is  easily  made  apparent 
by  experiment;  in  fact  experimental  illustrations  of  it,  on  a  large  scale, 
are  daily  in  progress.  For  the  Gardener,  by  artificial  warmth,  is  not 
only  enabled  to  rear  with  success  the  plants  of  tropical  climates,  whose 
constttution  would  not  bear  the  chilling  influence  of  our  winter  ; — but 
he  can  also,  in  some  degree,  invert  the  order  of  the  seasons,  and  produce 
both  blossom  and  fruit  from  the  plants  of  our  own  country,  when  nil 
around  seems  dead.  This  process  of /omitf?,  however,  is  unfavorable 
to  the  health  and  prolonged  existence  of  the  plants  subjected  to  it ; 
since  the  period  of  repose,  which  is  natural  to  them,  is  interrupted ;  and 
they  are  caused,  as  it  were,  to  live  too  fast.     The  same  result  occurs, 
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when  a  plant  or  tree  of  temperate  climates  is  transported  to  the  tropics. 
Within  a  very  short  period  after  one  crop  of  leaves  has  fallen  oflF,  a  new 
one  makes  its  appearance.  This  goes  through  all  its  changes  of  develop- 
ment and  decay  more  rapidly  than  it  would  do  in  its  native  clime ;  and 
in  its  turn  falls  off,  and  is  speedily  succeeded  by  another.  Hence  the 
firuit-trees  of  this  country,  transported  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  bear 
abundant  crops  of  leaves, — three,  perhaps,  in  one  year,  or  five  in  two 
years, — ^but  little  or  no  fruit ;  and  the  period  of  their  existence  is  much 
shortened. 

100.  As  Plants  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  medium  for  the  supply  of  Heat  necessary  for  their 
growth,  many  regions  must  have  been  devoid  of  Vegetable  life  altogether; 
if  there  were  not  a  remarkable  adaptation,  in  the  wants  of  different 

'  species,  to  the  various  degrees  of  temperature  of  the  habitations  prepared 
for  them.  Thus  we  see  the  Cacti  and  Euphorbise  attaching  themselves 
to  the  surface  of  the  most  arid  rocks  of  tropical  regions,  luxuriating,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  vertical  sun,  and  laying  up  a  store 
of  moisture  from  the  periodical  rains,  of  which  even  a  long-continued 
drought  is  not  sufficient  to  deprive  them.  The  Orchideous  tribe,  on  the 
other  hand,  whoso  greatest  development  occurs  in  the  same  zone,  find 
their  congenial  habitation  in  the  depths  of  the  tangled  forests,  where, 
with  scarcely  an  inferior  amount  of  heat,  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
moister  atmosphere,  caused  by  the  exhalations  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
cling.  The  majestic  Tree-Fern,  again,  reaches  its  full  development  in 
insular  situations;  where,  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  can  secure  a 
greater  equability  of  temperature  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior 
of  the  vast  tropical  continents.  None  of  these  races  can  develope 
themselves  elsewhere  to  their  full  extent  at  least,  unless  their  natural 
conditions  of  growth  are  imitated  as  far  as  possible ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  imitation  can  be  made  complete,  in  that  proportion  may  the  plant 
of  the  tropics  be  successfully  reared  in  temperate  regions. 

101.  There  are  some  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  particular  forms 
of  Vegetable  life  to  extremes  of  temperature,  which  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  this  adaptation  may  be  carried.  In  hot 
springs  near  a  river  of  Louisiana,  of  the  temperature  of  from  122^  to 
145%  there  have  been  seen  to  grow,  not  merely  Confervse  and  herbaceous 
plants,  but  shrubs  and  trees ;  and  a  hot-spring  in  the  Manilla  Islands, 
which  raises  the  thermometer  to  187%  has  plants  flourishing  in  it,  and 
on  its  borders.  A  species  of  Chara  has  been  found  growing  and  repro- 
ducing  itself  in  one  of  the  hot-springs  of  Iceland,  which  boiled  an  egg  in 
four  minutes;  various  Confervse,  &c.,  have  been  observed  in  the  boiling- 
springs  of  Arabia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  at  the  island  of  New 
Amsterdam,  there  is  a  mud-spring,  which,  though  hotter  than  boiling- 
water,  gives  birth  to  a  species  of  Liverwort.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  forms  of  Vegetation,  which  seem  to  luxuriate  in  degrees  of  cold, 
that  are  fatal  to  most  others.  Thus  the  Lichen,  which  serves  as  the 
winter  food  of  the  Reindeer,  spreads  itself  over  the  ground  whilst  thickly 
covered  with  snow ;  and  the  beautiful  little  FrotococctLS  nivalis^  or  Red 
Snow,  reddens  extensive  tracts  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the  perpetual 
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frost  of  the  enrface  scarcely  yields  to  the  iaflaence  of  the  solar  rajs  at 
Miilsummer. 

102.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  Cryptogamio  tribea, — the 
Ferns,  Mosses,  Liverworts,  Fungi,  and  Lichens, — that  the  greatest 
power  of  growing  uoiicr  a  low  temperature  exists;  and  we  acoordingiy 
find  that  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  Phanerogamia,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  increases  as  we  proceed  from  the  Eqaator  towards  the  Poles. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt,  that,  in  Tropical  regions,  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  Cr^logamia  is  only  about  one-t,'nth  that  of  the  Flow- 
ering Plants;  in  the  part  of  the  Temperate  Bone  which  lies  between 
lat.  45°  and  62°,  the  proportion  riaea  to  one-half;  and  the  relative 
amount  gradually  increases  as  we  proceed  towards  the  Poles,  until,  be- 
tween lat.  67°  and  70°,  the  number  of  species  of  Cryptogamia  equah 
that  of  the  Phanerogatnia.  Among  the  Flowering  Plants,  moreover, 
the  greatest  endurance  of  cold  is  to  be  found  in  those,  which  approach 
moat  nearly  to  the  Cryptogamia  in  the  low  degree  of  their  development ; 
thus  the  Glumaceous  group  of  Endogens,  including  the  Grasses,  Rushes, 
and  Sedges,  which  forms  about  one-tleventk  of  the  whole  amount  of 
Phanerogamic  vegetation  in  the  Tropics,  constitutes  one-fourth  of  it  in 
the  Temperate  regions,  and  one-third  in  the  Polar;  and  the  ratio  of  the 
Gymnospermic  group  of  Exogens,  which  chiefly  consists  of  the  Pine 
and  Fir  tribe,  increases  in  like  manner.  Still  the  influence  of  a  higU 
temperature  is  evident  even  upon  the  Cryptogamia  and  their  allies;  for 
it  is  only  under  the  influence  of  the  light  and  warmth  of  tropical  climes, 
that  the  Ferns, — the  highest  among  the  former, — can  develope  a  woody 
Stem,  and  assume  the  cliaracter  of  trees;  and  it  is  only  there  that  the 
tall  Sugar-Canes,  and  the  gigantic  Bamboos,  which  are  but  Grasses  on 
a  large  scale,  can  flourish. 

103.  It  appears,  then,  that  to  every  species  of  Vegetable  there  is  a 
temperature  which  is  most  congenial,  from  its  producing  the  most 
favorable  influence  on  Its  general  vital  actions.  There  is  a  considera- 
ble difference  between  the  power  of  (^rowi'ni/ and  oi  flourishing,  at  8 
given  temperature.  We  may  lower  the  heat  of  a  plant  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  allow  it  to  continue  to  live;  yet  its  condition  will  be  unhealthy. 
It  absorbs  food  from  the  earth  and  air,  but  cannot  assimilate  and  con- 
vert it.  Its  tissue  grows,  but  becomes  distended  with  water,  instead  of 
being  rendered  firm  by  solid  deposits.  The  usual  secretions  arc  not 
formed;  flavor,  sweetness,  and  nutritive  matter,  arc  each  diminished; 
and  the  power  of  flowering  and  producing  fruit  is  lost.  Wo  see  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  amount  of  beat  required  for  the  vegetating  processes,  even 
in  the  various  species  indigenous  to  our  own  climate;  thus  the  common 
Chickweed  and  Groundsel  evidently  grow  readily  at  a  temperature  but 
little  above  the  freezing  point,  whilst  the  Nettles,  Mallows,  and  other 
weeds  around  them  remain  torpid.  But  the  difference  is  much  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  vcgetution'of  different  climates;  showing  an 
evident  adaptation  of  the  tribes  indigenous  to  each,  to  that  range  of 
temperature  which  they  will  there  experience.  Instead  of  being  scantily 
supplied  with  such  of  the  tropical  plants  as  could  support  a  stunted  and 
precarious  life  in  nngenial  climates,  the  temperate  regions  are  stocked 
with  a  multitude  of  vegetables  which  appear  to  he  constructed  expressly 
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for  them  }  inasmuch  as  these  species  can  no  more  flourish  at  the  Equa- 
tor, than  the  equatorial  species  can  in  these  Temperate  regions.  'And 
inch  new  supplies,  adapted  to  new  conditions,  recur  perpetuallj  as  we 
advance  towards  the  apparently  frozen  and  untenantable  regions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pole.  Every  zone  has  its  peculiar  vegetables: 
and  while  we  miss  some,  we  find  others  making  their  appearance,  as  if 
to  replace  those  which  are  absent. 

104.  Thus  in  the  countries  lying  near  the  Equator,  the  vegetation 
consists  in  great  part  of  dense  forests  of  leafy  evergreen  trees.  Palms, 
Bamboos,  and  Tree-Ferns,  bound  together  by  clustering  Orchidse  and 
strong  creepers  of  various  kinds.  There  are  no  verdant  meadows,  such 
ma  form  the  chief  beauty  of  our  temperate  regions ;  and  the  lower  orders 
of  Vegetation  are  extremely  rare.  It  is  only  in  this  torrid  zone  that 
Dates,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Bread-fruit,  Bananas,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Nut- 
megs, Pepper,  Myrrh,  Indigo,  Ebony,  Logwood,  Teak,  Sandal- wood 
and  many  others  of  the  vegetable  proaucts  most  highly  valued  for  their 
flavor,  their  odor,  their  color,  or  their  density,  come  to  full  perfec- 
tion. .  As  we  recede  from  the  Equator,  we  find  the  leafy  evergreens 
giving  place  to  trees  with  deciduous  leaves ;  rich  meadows  appear, 
abounding  with  tender  herbs ;  the  Orchid»  no  longer  find  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  on  the  surface  of  the  trees  over  which  they  cluster,  a  suffi- 
eiency  of  moisture  for  their  support,  and  the  parasitic  species  are  re- 

E laced  by  others  which  grow  from  fleshy  roots  implanted  in  the  soil ; 
ut  aged  trunks,  are  now  clothed  with  Mosses  :  decayed  vegetables  are 
covered  with  parasitical  Fungi ;  and  the  waters  abound  with  Confervas. 
In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  regions,  the  Apricot,  Citron, 
Orange,  Lemon,  Peach,  Fig,  Vine,  Olive,  and  Pomegranate,  the  Myrtle, 
Cedar,  Cypress,  and  Dwarf  Palm,  find  their  congenial  abode.     These 

S've  place  as  we  pass  northwards,  to  the  Apple,  the  Plum,  and  the 
berry,  the  Chestnut,  the  Oak,  the  Elm,  and  the  Beech.  Going  fur- 
ther stUl,  we  find  that  the  fruit  trees  are  unable  to  flourish,  but  the  tim- 
ber-trees maintain  their  ground.  Where  these  last  fail,  we  meet  with 
extensive  forests  of  the  various  species  of  Firs ;  the  Dwarf  Birches  and 
Willow  replace  the  larger  species  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  even  near  or 
within  the  Arctic  circle  we  find  large  flowers  of  great  beauty, — the 
Mezereon,  the  yellow  and  white  Water-Lily,  and  the  Globe-flower. 
Where  none  of  these  can  flourish,  where  trees  wholly  disappear,  and 
scarcely  any  flowering-plants  are  to  be  met  with,  an  humbler  G^ptoga- 
mic  vegetation  still  raises  its  head,  in  proof  that  no  part  of  the  Globe  is 
altogether  unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings,  and  that  the  empire 
of  Flora  has  no  limit. 

105.  But  distance  from  the  Equator  is  by  no  means  the  only  element 
in  the  determination  of  the  mean  temperature  of  a  particular  spot,  and 
of  the  vegetation  which  is  congenial  to  it.  Its  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  equally  important ;  for  this  produces  a  variation  in  the 
amount  of  heat  derived  from  the  Sun,  at  least  as  great  as  that  occa- 
sioned by  difference  of  latitude.  Thus  it  is  not  alone  on  the  summits 
of  Hecla,  Mount  Blanc,  and  other  mountains  of  Arctic  or  temperate 
regions,  that  we  find  a  coating  of  perpetual  snow ;  we  find  a  similar 
covering  on  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  which  extends 
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to  withia  a  few  degrees  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  and  even  on  tlie  higher 
peaks  of  that  pari  of  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  Equator.  The  height  of  the  snotv-line  beneath  the  Equator 
is  between  15,000  and  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea;  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Himalayan  ridge  it  is  about  15,500  feet,  bat  on  the 
north  side  it  rises  to  18,500  feet ;  and  in  the  Swiss  Alps  it  is  abont 
8000  feet.  Its  position  is  very  much  affected,  however,  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, sueh  as  the  neighborhood  of  a  Urge  expanse  of  land  or  of 
6ea;  hehce  the  small  quantity  of  land  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
renders  its  climate  generally  so  much  colder  than  that  of  the  Northern, 
that  in  Sandwich  Land  (which  is  in  lat.  50°  S.,  or  the  same  parallel  as 
the  north  of  Scotland)  the  whole  country,  from  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea-cliffs,  is  covered  many 
fathoms  thick  with  everlasting  snow;  and  in  the  Island  of  Georgia 
(which  is  in  lat.  Hi"  S.,  or  in  the  same  parallel  as  Yorkshire),  the  limitof 
perpetual  snow  descends  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  partial  melting 
,in  summer  only  disclosing  a  few  rocks,  scantily  covered  with  moss  and 
tufts  of  grass.  Yet  the  highest  mountains  of  Scotland,  which  ascend 
to  an  elevation  of  nearly  5000  feet,  and  arc  four  degrees  more  distant 
from  the  equator,  do  not  attain  the  limitof  perpetual  snow;  this  is 
reached,  however,  by  mountains  in  Norway,  at  no  greater  elevation. 

106.  If,  then,  Temperature  exert  such  an  influence  on  Vegetation  as 
has  been  stated,  we  ought  to  find  on  the  sides  of  lofty  mountains  in 
tropical  regions,  the  same  progressive  alterations  in  the  characters  of 
the  Plants  that  cover  them,  as  wo  encounter  in  journeying  from  the 
equatorial  towards  the  polar  regions.  This  is  actually  the  case.  The 
proportion  of  Cryptogamia  to  Flowering  Plants,  for  example,  is  no  more 
than  one-fifteenth  on  the  j)lains  of  the  Equatorial  region;  whilst  it  is  as 
much  as  one-fifth  on  the  mountains.  In  ascending  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe,  Humboldt  remarked  as  many  as  five  distinct  zones,  which  were 
respectively  marked  by  the  products  which  characterize  different 
climates.  Thus  at  the  base  the  vegetation  is  altogether  tropical; 
the  Date-Palm,  Plantain,  Sugar-cane,  Banyan,  the  succulent  Euphor- 
bia, the  Dracaena,  and  other  trees  and  plants  of  the  torrid  zone  there 
flourish.  A  little  higher  grow  the  Olive,  the  Vine,  and  other  fruit- 
trees  of  Southern  Europe;  there  Wheat  flourishes;  and  there  the 
ground  ia  covered  with  grassy  herbage.  Above  this  is  the  woody 
region,  in  which  are  found  the  Ouk,  Laurel,  Arbutus,  and  other  beau- 
ful  hardy  evergreens.  Next  above  is  the  region  of  Pines ;  characterized 
by  a  vast  forest  of  trees  resembling  the  Scottish  Fir,  intermixed  with 
Juniper.  This  gives  place  to  a  tract  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
Broom;  and  at  lust  the  scenery  is  terminated  by  Scrofularia,  Violjt,  a 
few  Grasses,  and  Cryptogamic  plants,  which  extend  to  the  borders  of 
the  perpetual  snow  that  cups  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

107.  The  effects  of  Temperature  on  Vegetation  are  not  only  seen  in 
its  influence  upon  the  Geographical  distribution  of  Plants,  that  is,  in 
the  limitation  of  particular  species  to  particular  climates;  for  they  are 
shown,  perhaps  even  more  remarkably,  in  the  variation  in  the  size  of 
individuals  of  the  same  species  ;  when  that  species  possesses  the  power 
of  adapting  itself  to  widely  different  conditions,  which  is  the  case  with 
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some.  Thus  the  CeroiUA  Virginiana  grows  in  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America  as  a  noble  tree,  attaining  one  hundred  feet  in  height ; 
in  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Saskatchawan,  it  does  not  exceed  twenty  feet; 
and  at  its  northern  limit,  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  lat.  62^,  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  shrub  of  five  feet.  Another  curious  effect  of  heat  is'shown 
in  its  influence  on  the  sexes  of  certain  Monoecious  flowers ;  thus  Mr. 
Knight  mentions  that  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants  will  produce  none 
but  male  or  staminiferous  flowers,  if  their  vegetation  be  accelerated  by 
heat ;  and  all  female  or  pistilliferous,  if  its  progress  be  retarded  by  cold. 

108.  The  injurious  influence  of  excessive  Heat  can  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  resisted  by  Plants,  through  the  cooling  process  kept  up  by  the 
continual  evaporation  of  moisture  from  their  surface.  But  the  power 
of  maintaining  this  cooling  process  entirely  depends  upon  the  supply  of 
fluid,  with  which  the  pfant  is  furnished.  If  the  supply  be  adequate  to 
the  demand,  the  efiect  of  heat  will  be  to  stimulate  all  the  vital  opera- 
tions of  the  plant,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  performed  with  increased 
energy;  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  energy  may  be  such  as 
to  occasion  a  premature  exhaustion  in  its  powers,  by  the  excessive  luxu- 
riance which  it  occasions.  But  if  the  supply  of  water  be  deficient,  the 
plant  is  burnt  up  by  the  continuance  of  heat  in  a  dry  atmosphere ;  and 
it  either  withers  or  dies,  or  its  tissues  become  dense  and  contracted, 
without  losing  their  vitality.  Thus  it  has  been  remarked,  that  shrubs 
growing  among  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  East,  have  as  stunted  an  ap- 
pearance as  those  attempting  to  vegetate  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  their 
leaves  being  converted  into  prickles,  and  their  leaf-buds  prolonged  into 
thorns  instead  of  branches. — The  influence  of  excessive  heat  in  destroy- 
ing life,  can  sometimes  be  traced  through  the  direct  physical  changes 
which  it  occasions  in  the  vegetable  tissues.  Thus  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  grains  of  corn  will  vegetate  after  exposure  to  water  or 
vapor  possessing  a  considerable  degree  of  heat ;  provided  that  heat  do 
not  amount  to  144^  in  the  case  of  water,  and  167^  in  that  of  vapor. 
At  these  temperatures,  the  structure  of  the  seed  undergoes  a  disorga- 
nizing change,  by  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles  of  starch  which  form  a 
large  part  of  it ;  and  the  loss  of  its  power  of  germinating  is  therefore 
readily  accounted  for.  The  highest  temperature  which  the  soil  usually 
possesses  in  tropical  climates,  is  about  126%  though  Humboldt  has  once 
observed  the  thermometer  rise  to  140^.  Seeds  imbedded  in  such  a  soil, 
therefore,  may  not  lose  their  vitality,  although  they  will  not  germinate 
in  such  temperatures.  The  temperature  most  favorable  to  germination 
probably  varies  in  different  species,  and  is  one  of  the  conditions  that 
produces  their  adaptation  to  different  climates.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Com  will  not  germinate  in  water  at  a  higher  temperature  than  95% 
whilst  Maize  will  germinate  in  water  at  118^ ;  and,  as  is  well  known. 
Maize  will  flourish  in  countries  in  which  Corn  cannot  be  grown. 

109.  We  must  not  confound  the  power  which  Plants  possess  of  vege- 
tating^ or  exhibiting  vital  activity^  under  widely-different  degrees  of 
temperature,  with  the  power  of  retaining  their  vitality  in  a  dormant 
condition,  which  many  of  them  possess  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
When  the  external  temperature  is  much  below  the  freezing-point,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  vegetating  processes  can  go  on ;  since  the  Plant 
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does  not  possess  the  power  of  generating  heat  within  itaelf.  Now  such 
a  complete  cessation  of  activity  is  quite  compatible,  in  many  instances, 
■with  the  preservation  of  the  organized  structure  in  a  condition  perfectly 
unchanged,  and,  in  consequence,  with  the  continuance  of  its  peculiar 
properties;  so  that  these  properties  may  be  agnin  called  into  operation, 
when  the  temperature  shall  have  risen.  But  in  other  cases,  the  plant 
may  be  killed  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold ;  that  is,  the  return  of  warmth 
will  not  excite  it  to  activity.  Wo  have  occasion  to  notice,  in  every 
severe  winter,  the  difference  in  this  respect  amongst  the  plants  which 
are  cultivated  in  our  own  climate ;  some  of  tbem  being  killed  by  a  hard 
frost,  the  effects  of  which  are  resisted  by  others,  even  though  their  situii- 
tion  be  more  exposed.  In  general  it  will  be  found,  that  the  cold  acta 
most  powerfully  (as  might  be  expected]  upon  plants  which  are  not  indi- 
genous to  our  country,  but  which  have  been  introduced  and  naturalized 
from  some  warmer  regions.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note,  amongst  other  pe- 
culiarities in  the  relation  of  Heat  and  Vegetation,  that  many  plants  are 
readily  killed  by  a  low  temperature,  which  yet  flourish  well  under  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  warmth ;  so  that  they  will  grow  in  situations  whore 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  low  and  the  summers  cool,  provided 
the  winters  are  not  severe ;  whilst  they  cannot  be  preserved  without 
special  protection,  in  situations  where  the  winters  are  colder,  even  though 
the  summers  should  be  much  hotter,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
whole  year  should  be  considerably  higher.  Thus  there  are  shrubs  grow- 
ing in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  which  cannot  bo  safely  left  in 
the  open  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  which  would  be  most 
certainly  killed  by  the  winter-cold  of  Central  France, 

110.  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  destructive  influence  of  a 
very  low  temperature  upon  the  Vitality  of  Plants,  is  immediately  exerted 
through  its  chemical  and  physical  effects  upon  the  tissues  and  their  coa- 
tents.  Thus  it  wilt  produce  congelation  of  their  fluids;  and  the  expan- 
sion which  takes  place  in  freezing  will  injure  the  walls  of  the  containing 
cells, — liistending,  lacerating,  or  even  bursting  them.  The  same  cause 
will  probably  occasion  the  expulsion  of  air  from  some  parts  which  ought 
to  contain  it ;  and  the  introduction  of  it  into  other  parts  which  ought  to 
be  filled  with  fluid.  And  a  separation  will  take  place,  in  the  act  of 
freezing,  between  the  constituent  parts  of  the  vegetable  juices;  which 
will  render  tbem  unfit  for  discharging  their  functions,  when  returning 
warmth  would  otherwise  call  them  into  activity.  Hence  we  are  enabled 
in  some  degree  to  account  for  the  difi"erences  in  the  power  of  resisting 
cold,  which  the  various  species  of  Plants,  and  even  the  various  parts  of 
the  same  individual,  are  found  to  possess.  For,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  power  of  each  plant,  and  of  each  part  of  the  plant,  to  resist  a 
low  temperature,  will  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  tissue;  thus  a  succulent  herbaceous  plant  suffers  more 
than  one  with  a  hardy  woody  stem  and  dense  secretions;  and  young 
shoots  are  destroyed  by  a  degree  of  cold,  which  does  not  afl'ect  old  shoots 
and  branches  of  the  same  shrub  or  tree.  Again,  the  viscidity  of  the 
fluids  of  some  plants  is  an  obstacle  to  their  congelation,  and  therefore 
enables  them  to  resist  cold ;  thus  it  is,  that  the  resinous  Pines  are,  of 
all  trees,  those  which  can  endure  the  lowest  temperature.     The  diraen- 
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Bions  of  the  cells,  too,  of  which  the  tissue  is  composed,  appear  to  have 
an  inflaence ;  the  liability  to  freeze  being  diminished  by  a  very  minute 
sobdivision  of  the  fluids.  And  when  the  roots  are  implanted  deep  in 
the  soil,  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  by  many  degrees  so  low  as 
that  of  the  surface,  the  fluidity  of  the  sap  may  be  maintained,  in  spite 
of  an  extremely  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

111.  It  is  in  Cryptogamic  plants,  that  the  greatest  power  of  sustain- 
ing Cold  exists ;  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  stated 
in  regard  to  their  geographical  distribution.  The  little  Fungus  ( Torula 
(Uremiice)  which  is  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  Yeast,-  does  not 
kkie  its  vitality  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  76^  below  zero  ;  though 
it  requires  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature  for  its  active  growth.  It 
wonid  appear  that  Seeds  are  enabled  to  sustain  a  degree  of  cold,  without 
the  loss  of  their  vitality,  which  would  be  fatal  to  growing  plants  of  the 
same  species ;  thus  grains  of  corn,  of  various  kinds,  will  germinate  after 
being  exposed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  temperature  equal  to  that 
of  frozen  mercury.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this,  when  the  close- 
ness of  their  texture,  and  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  which  it  includes, 
are  kept  in  view.  The  act  of  Germination,  however,  will  only  take  place 
under  a  rather  elevated  temperature;  and  we  find  in  the  Chemical 
changes  which  it  involves,  a  provision  for  maintaining  this,  when  the 
process  has  once  commenced. 

112.  The  influence  of  Heat  upon  the  vital  activity  of  Animals,  is  quite 
as  strongly  marked  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  the  case  of  Plants ;  but 
the  mode  in  which  it  b  exerted  is  in  many  instances  very  different.  In 
those  animals  which  are  endowed  with  great  energy  of  muscular  move- 
ment, and  in  which,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  energy,  the  nutritive 
functions  are  kept  in  constant  activity,  we  find  that  a  provision  exists 
for  the  development  of  heat  from  within,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  body  at  a  certain  uniform  standard,  whatever  may  be  the  climate 
in  which  they  live.  Their  energy  and  activity  are,  in  fact,  so  dependent 
npon  the  steady  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature  in  their  bodies,  that, 
if  this  be  not  kept  up  nearly  to  its  regular  standard,  a  diminution  or 
even  a  complete  cessation  of  vital  action  takes  place,  and  even  a  total 
loss  of  vitality  may  result.  In  these  warm-blooded  animals,  as  they  are 
termed,  we  do  not  so  evidently  trace  the  effects  of  Heat,  because  they 
are  constantly  being  exerted,  and  because  external  changes  have  but 
little  influence  upon  them,  unless  these  changes  are  of  an  extreme  kind. 
But  if  those  internal  operations,  on  which  the  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
perature is  dependent,  are  from  any  cause  retarded  or  suspended,  the 
effect  is  immediately  visible,  in  the  depressed  activity  of  the  whole 
system.  In  the  class  of  Birds,  whose  muscular  energy,  and  whose  ge- 
neral functional  activity,  are  greater  and  more  constant  than  those  of 
any  other  animals,  the  temperature  is  pretty  steadily  maintained  at  from 
108^  to  112^ ;  and  we  shall  presently  see,  that  a  depression  of  the  heat 
of  the  body  to  about  80°  is  fatal.  Among  Mammalia,  the  temperature 
is  usually  maintained  at  from  98^  to  102^ ;  and  it  seems  that  in  them 
too  a  depression  of  about  thirty  degrees  is  ordinarily  fatal. 

113.  In  the  different  tribes  of  Birds  and  Mammals,  we  find  a  very 
diversified  power  of  generating  heat ;  and  on  thb  depends  their  adapta- 
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tion  to  various  climBtea,  Where  the  usual  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere 13  but  little  hclow  the  normal  standard  of  the  body,  a  small 
amount  of  the  internal  calorifying  power  is  required;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  animals  which  naturally  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  cannot  be 
kept  alive  elsewhere,  except,  like  the  Plants  of  the  same  regions,  by  ex- 
ternal heat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  animals  of  the  colder  temperate 
and  frigid  climes  are  endowed  with  a  much  greater  internal  calorifying 
power;  and  their  covering  is  adapted  to  keep  in  the  heat  which  they 
generate.  Such  animals  (the  Polar  Bear  for  example)  cannot  be  kept 
in  health,  in  the  summer  of  our  own  country,  unless  means  are  taken 
for  their  refrigeration.  The  constitution  of  Man  seems  to  acquire,  by 
habitation  to  a  particular  set  of  conditions  through  successive  genera- 
tions, an  adaptation  to  differences  of  climate,  ofwhich  that  of  few  other 
animals  is  susceptible ;  and  thus  we  find  different  races  of  human  beings 
inhabiting  countries,  which  are  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  Hindoo  or  the  Negro,  suddenly  transported  to  Labrador  or  Siberia 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  would  probably  sink  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  from  want  of  power  to  generate  within  his  body  a  sufficient  amount 
of  heat,  to  resist  the  depressing  influence  of  the  external  cold;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Esquimaux,  suddenly  conveyed  to  the  hottest 
parts  of  India  or  Africa,  would  speedily  become  the  subject  of  disease, 
which  would  probably  terminate  his  life  in  a  short  time.  It  is  in  the 
inhabitant  of  temperate  climates,  who  is  naturally  exposed  during  the 
seasonal  changes  of  his  year,  to  a  wide  range  of  external  temperature, 
that  wo  find  the  greatest  power  of  sustaining  the  extremes  of  either  colj 
or  heat ;  and  yet,  even  in  such,  the  continued  exposure  to  either  extreme, 
during  along  series  of  years,  will  so  much  influence  the  heat-producing 
power,  that  the  constitution  does  not  adapt  Itself  readily  to  a  change  of 
conditions. 

114.  We  see,  then,  that  thg  variations  observable  between  different 
races  in  this  respect,  are  only  exaggerations  (so  to  speak)  of  the  alter- 
nations which  an  individual  may  undergo  in  the  course  of  a  few  years; 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an  adaptation  may  take  place  to 
an  increased  extent  in  successive  generations ; — this  being  the  regular 
law,  not  merely  in  regard  to  Man,  but  in  regard  to  other  animals  placed 
under  new  conditions,  to  which  they  have  a  certain,  but  limited,  power 
of  adapting  themselves.  Thus  we  find  that  a  European,  who  has  lived 
for  several  years  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  suffers  considerably  from 
the  cold,  when  he  first  returns  to  winter  in  his  native  country ;  his  con- 
stitution having  for  a  time,  lost  some  of  its  power  of  generating  heat- 
After  a  few  years'  residence,  however,  this  power  is  commonly  recovered 
to  its  original  extent,  unless  the  age  of  the  individual  be  too  far  ad- 
vanced ;  but  his  children,  if  they  have  been  not  only  born,  but  brought 
up,  in  the  hotter  climate,  experience  much  greater  difficulty  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  colder  one, 

115.  The  conditions  on  which  the  power  of  maintaining  the  heat  of 
the  body,  in  despite  of  external  cold,  is  dependent,  will  become  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  hereafter  (chap.  x,).  It  is  sufficient  hero  to  state,  that 
this  power  Is  tho  result  of  numerous  Chemical  changes  going  on  within 
the  body  ;  and  especially  of  a  process  analogous  to  combustion,  in  which 
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carbon  and  hydrogen,  taken  in  as  food  are  made  to  unite  with  oxygen 
derived  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  dependent,  therefore,  as  to  its 
amonnt,  upon  the  due  supply  of  the  combustible  material  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  atmospheric  air  on  the  other.  If  the  former  be  not  fur- 
nished either  by  the  food,  or  by  the  fatty  matter  of  the  body  (which 
acta  as  a  kind  of  reserved  store  laid  up  against  the  time  of  need),  the 
heat  cannot  be  maintained ;  and  it  is  in  part  for  want  of  power  to  digest 
and  assimilate  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  kind  of  aliment,  that  animals 
of  warm  climates  cannot  maintain  their  temperature  in  colder  regions. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  deficient,  as  it  is  when 
the  respiration  is  impeded  by  diseased  conditions  of  various  kinds,  there 
18  a  similar  depression  of  temperature. 

116.  Now  if,  from  either  of  these  causes,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
of  a  Bird  or  Mammal  (except  in  the  case  of  the  kybemating  species  of 
the  latter,  to  be  presently  noticed)  be  lowered  to  about  80^  below  its 
usual  standard,  not  only  is  there  a  cessation  of  vital  activity ^  but  a  total 
loss  of  vital  properties ;  in  other  words,  the  death  of  the  animal  is  a 
necessary  result.  This  occurrence  is  preceded  by  a  gradually -increasing 
torpidity ;  which  shows  the  depressing  influence  of  the  cooling  process 
upon  the  functions  in  general.  The  temperature  of  the  superficial  parts 
of  the  body  is,  of  course,  first  affected ;  the  circulation  is  at  first  retarded, 
causing  lividity  of  the  skin ;  but  as  the  temperature  becomes  lower,  the 
blood  is  almost  entirely  expelled  from  the  surface  by  the  contraction  o^ 
the  vessels,  and  paleness  succeeds.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  gradu- 
ally-increasing torpor  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  which  first 
manifests  itself  in  an  indisposition  to  exertion  of  any  kind,  and  then  in 
an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep.  At  the  same  time  the  respi- 
ratory movements  become  slower,  from  the  want  of  the  stimulus  that 
should  be  given  by  the  warm  current  of  blood  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata, 
which  is  the  centre  of  those  movements ;  and  the  loss  of  heat  goes  on, 
therefore,  with  increased  rapidity,  until  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  is  so  depressed,  that  its  vitality  is  altogether  destroyed. 

117.  But  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  proper  animal  heat,  the 
vital  activity  of  the  system  may  be  maintained  by  caloric  applied  by 
external  sources.  This  fact  is  of  high  scientific  value,  as  giving  the  most 
complete  demonstration  of  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  vital  func- 
tions of  warm-blooded  animals  upon  a  sustained  temperature ;  and  its 
practical  importance  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  It  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  recent  experiments  of  Chossat,  who  had  in  view  to  determine  the 
circumstances  attending  death  by  Inanition,  or  starvation.  He  found 
that,  when  Pigeons  were  entirely  deprived  of  food  and  water,  their 
average  temperature  underwent  a  tolerably  regular  diminution  from  day 
to  day ;  so  that  after  several  days  (the  exact  number  varying  with  their 
previous  condition),  it  was  about  4|^  lower  than  at  first.  Up  to  this 
time,  it  seems  that  the  store  of  fat  laid  up  in  the  body  supplies  the 
requisite  material  for  the  combustive  process ;  so  that  no  very  injurious 
depression  of  temperature  occurs.  But,  as  soon  as  this  is  exhausted, 
the  temperature  falls  rapidly  from  hour  to  hour ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
total  depression  has  reached  29^^  or  80^,  death  supervenes.    Yet  it  was 

found  by  M.  Chossat,  that  when  animals  thus  reduced  by  starvation, 
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whose  ileath  seemed  impending  {death  actually  taking  place  in  mnny 
instanceB  whilst  the  preliminary  processes  of  weighing,  the  application 
of  the  thermometer,  &c.,  were  being  performed),  were  subjected  to  artifi- 
cial heat,  they  were  almost  uniformly  restored,  from  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility and  want  of  muacular  power,  to  a  coijdition  of  comparative  activity. 
Their  temperature  rose,  their  muscular  power  returned,  they  look  food 
when  it  was  presented  to  them,  and  their  secretions  were  renewed ;  and,  if 
this  artificial  assistance  was  sufficiently  prolonged,  and  they  were  supplied 
with  food,  they  recovered.  If  the  heat  was  withdrawn,  however,  before 
the  time  when  the  digested  food  was  ready  in  sufficient  amount,  to 
supply  the  combustive  process,  they  still  sank  for  want  of  it. 

lis.  Various  important  practical  hints  may  be  derived  from  the  con- 
eideration  of  these  facts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  diseases 
of  exhaustion,  the  want  of  power  to  sustain  the  requisite  temperature, 
Is  the  immediate  cause  of  death  ;  the  whole  combustible  material  of  the 
body  having  been  exhausted  and  the  digestive  apparatus  not  being  able 
to  supply  what  is  required.  Now  where  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  life  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  recovery  may  be  favored, 
by  the  judicious  sustentation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  This  may 
be  effected  either  by  internal  or  by  external  means.  Of  the  internal,  the 
most  efficient  is  undoubtedly  the  administration  of  Alcoholic  fluids ; 
which,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  given  (^  495),  will  be  absorbed  into 
the  circulating  system,  when  no  other  alimentary  substance  can  be  taken 
in  ;  and  which,  moreover,  exert  a  favorable  influence  by  their  specific 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  matter  of  familiar 
experience,  that,  in  such  conditions  of  the  body,  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
which  may  be  administered  with  positive  and  evident  benefit,  is  such  as 
would  in  ordinary  circumstances  be  productive  of  the  most  injurious 
results  and  this  is  fully  accounted  for  by  tho  reflection,  that  it  is  burnt 
ojf  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  in.  But  a  most  important  adjunct  in  all  such 
cases, — and  in  many  instances  a  substitute  for  alcohol  when  the  latter 
would  be  inadmissible, — will  be  found  in  the  application  of  external  heat ; 
and  especially  in  the  subjection  of  the  whole  surface  to  its  influence,  by 
means  of  the  hot-air  hath.  This  is  a  valuable  portion  of  the  treatment, 
in  the  recovering  of  persons  who  have  been  reduced  to  insensibility  by 
suffocation  of  any  kind ;  and  especially  in  cases  of  drowning,  since  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  rapidly  withdrawn  by  the  conducting  power  of  the 
water.  Indeed  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that,  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  lowered  from  any  cause,  external  heat  may  be 
advantageously  applied  ;  and  much  evidence  has  lately  been  produced  to 
show,  that  the  reparative  processes  by  which  extensive  wounds  are  healed 
go  on  more  favorably  under  the  contact  of  warm  dry  air,  thaa  with 
any  other  application. 

119.  On  the  other  hand  where  the  object  is  to  keep  down  a  tendency 
to  a  too  violent  action,  the  local  application  of  moderate  cold  is  found 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  ;  all  surgeons  of  eminence  being  now  agreed 
upon  the  efficacy  of  XBater-dri- sting  in  restraining  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, especially  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the  joints  in  which  this  action  is 
most  to  be  apprehended.  The ^^enfirn/ application  of  cold  to  the  surface, 
by  means  of  continued  exposure  to  cool  air,  or  by  a  short  immersion  ia 
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cold  water,  is  frequently  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  by  imparting 
tone  to  the  system,  t.  e.^  by  producing  a  firmer  condition  in  the  solids 
which  were  previously  relaxed,  and  more  especially  by  calling  into  action 
the  tonicity  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  imparts  to  them  an 
increased  resistance,  and  thus  favors  the  regular  and  vigorous  circa- 
lation  of  blood,  upon  principles  which^will  be  hereafter  stated  (§  609). 
But  so  far  from  producing  any  permanent  depression  in  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  this  measure  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  it,  by  the  increased 
vigor  it  produces  in  the  circulation ;  hence  the  glow  which  is  experi- 
enced after  the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  If  this  effect  be  not  produced,  and 
a  chilling  of  the  body,  instead  of  an  invigorating  warmth,  be  the  result 
of  the  use  of  cold,  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  beneficial.  The  inju- 
rious results  of  the  too-prolonged  application  of  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  cold,  are  seen  in  the  depression  of  temperature,  without  a  correspond- 
ing reaction,  which  is  the  consequence  of  an  immersion  in  water  of  50^ 
or  55°  prolonged  for  several  hours ;  and  still  more  in  that  chilling  of  the 
whole  surface,  frequently  .productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences, 
which  arises  from  the  evaporation  of  fluid  from  garments  that  have  been 
moistened,  either  by  perspiration  from  within,  or  by  the  fall  of  rain  or 
dew  upon  their  exterior.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  obstruction  to  the 
continuance  of  the  perspiration,  presented  by  a  covering  already  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  is  one  cause  of  the  injurious  results  that  so  com- 
monly follow  such  an  occurrence ;  but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  the 
chilling  influence  of  the  external  evaporation  has  a  large  share  in  pro- 
ducing them.  For  experience  shows  that,  if  the  evaporation  be  pre- 
vented by  an  impenetrable  covering,  the  contact  of  a  garment  thoroughly 
saturated  with  moisture  is  not  productive  of  the  same  injurious  conse- 
quences. 

120.  The  practical  importance  of  the  due  comprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  Heat  and  Cold  should  be  employed,  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  and  the  preservation  of  health,  has  required  this  digression. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  a  certain 
group  of  warm-blooded  animals ;  which  offers  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
in  this  respect, — their  power  of  generating  heat  being  for  a  time  greatly 
diminished  or  almost  completely  suspended ;  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies  following  that  of  the  air  around,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  down 
nearly  to  the  freezing-point ;  their  general  vital  actions  being  carried 
on  with  such  feebleness  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  yet  the  vital 
properties  of  the  tissues  being  retained,  so  that,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  again  raised,  the  usual  activity  returns.  This  state,  which 
18  called  hybernation^  appears  to  be  as  natural  to  certain  animals,  as 
sleep  is  to  all,  and  it  corresponds  with  sleep  in  its  tendency  to  periodical 
return. 

121.  No  account  can  be  given  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  due ;  but 
the  condition  of  the  animals  presenting  it  offers  several  points  of  much 
interest.  There  are  some,  as  the  LagomyBy  in  which  it  appears  to  differ 
but  little  from  deep  ordinary  sleep ;  they  retire  into  situations  which 
favor  the  retention  of  their  warmth ;  and  they  occasionally  wake  up, 
and  apply  themselves  to  some  of  the  store  of  food,  which  they  have  pro- 
vided in  the  autumn.    In  other  cases,  a. great  accumulation  of  fat  takes 
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place  within  the  body  in  antumn,  favored  by  the  oily  nature  of  the 
seeds,  nuta,  &c.,  on  whicb  the  animals  then  feed;  and  this  serves  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  temperatnre  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
not  indeed  to  the  usual  standard,  but  to  one  not  far  below  it.  The 
state  of  torpor  in  these  animals  is  more  profound  than  that  of  deep  sleep, 
but  it  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  ^hem  from  being  e ji si ly  aroused ;  and 
their  respiratory  movements,  though  diminished  in  frequency,  are  still 
performed  without  interruption.  But  in  tho  Marmot,  and  in  animals 
which  like  it,  hybcrnate  completely,  the  temperature  of  the  body  (owing 
to  the  want  of  internal  power  to  generate  heat)  and  the  general  vital 
activity,  arc  proportionably  depressed;  the  respiratory  movements  fall 
from  500  to  14  per  hour,  and  are  performed  without  any  considerable 
enlargement  of  chest;  the  pulse  sinks  from  loO  to  15  beats  per  minute: 
the  state  of  torpidity  is  so  profound,  that  the  animal  is  with  difficulty 
aroused  from  it;  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  not  being  usually  more 
than  a  degree  or  two  above  it.  When  the  thermometer  in  the  air  is 
somewhat  below  the  freezing-point,  that  placed  within  the  body  falls  to 
about  35";  at  this  point  it  may  remain  for  some  time,  without  any 
apparent  injury  to  the  animal,  which  revives  when  subjected  to  a  higher 
temperature.  When,  however,  the  body  is  expoaed  to  a  more  intense 
degree  of  cold,  the  animal  functions  undergo  a  temporary  renewal;  for 
the  cold  seems  to  act  like  any  other  stimulus  in  arousing  them.  The 
respiratory  movements  and  the  circulation  increase  in  activity,  so  as  to 
generate  an  increased  amount  of  heat;  but  this  amount  is  insufficient  to 
keep  up  tho  temperature  of  the  body,  which  is  at  last  depressed  to  a 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  life;  and  not  only  the  sus- 
pension of  activity,  but  the  total  loss  of  vital  properties,  is  tho  result. 

122.  Now  the  condition  of  a  hybcrnating  Mammal  closely  resembles 
that  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  in  regard  to  the  dependence  of  its  bodily 
temperature  upon  external  conditions.  There  is  this  important  diffe- 
rence, however ; — that  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  former 
to  60°  or  50°  is  incompatible  with  a  state  of  activity,  which  is  only  exhi- 
bited when  the  temperature  rises  to  nearly  the  usual  Mammalian  standard ; 
— whilst  a  permanently  low  or  moderate  temperature  is  natural  to  the 
bodies  of  most  cold-blooded  animals,  whose  functions  could  not  be  well 
carried  on  under  a  higher  temperature.  Thus  all  tho  muscles  of  a  Frog 
are  thrown  into  a  state  of  permanent  and  rigid  contraction,  by  the 
immersion  of  its  body  in  water  no  warmer  that  the  blood  which  naturally 
bathes  those  of  tho  Bird;  and  we"  find,  accordingly,  that  cold-blooded 
animals  which  cannot  sustain  a  high  temperature,  are  provided  with  a 
frigorifying  rather  thafl  with  a  calorifying  apparatus.  Although  we 
are  accustomed  to  rank  all  animals,  save  Birds  and  Mammals,  under  the 
general  term  cold-blooded,  yet  there  exist  among  them  considerable  diver- 
sities as  to  the  power  of  generating  heat  within  themselves,  and  of  thus 
rendering  themselves  independent  of  external  variations.  Thus  among 
Keptilcs,  it  appears  that  there  are  some  which  can  sustain  a  temperature 
several  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  when  the  tatter 
is  sinking;  and  among  Fishes,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  species, — the 
Shunny  and  Bonito  for  example, — which   are  almost   entitled  to  the 
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name  of  warm-blooded  animals,  their  temperatarc  being  kept  up  to  nearlj 
100^,  when  that  of  the  sea  is  about  80^.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  to 
what  extent  it  would  be  depressed,  by  a  lowering  of  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding  medium.  The  greatest  power  of  developing  heat  in  cold- 
blooded animals  appears  to  exist,  when  their  bodies  are  reduced  nearly 
to  the  freezing-point ;  and  when  that  of  the  surrounding  air  or  water  is 
much  below  it.  Thus  Frogs  have  been  found  alive  in  the  midst  of  ice 
whose  temperature  was  as  low  as  9°,  the  hi^at  of  their  own  bodies  being 
38^ ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  even  Animalcules  contained  in  water 
that  is  being  frozen,  are  not  at  once  destroyed,  but  that  each  lives  for 
a  time  in  a  small  uncongealed  space,  where  the  fluid  seems  to  be  kept 
from  solidifying,  by  the  caloric  liberated  from  the  Animalcule. 

123.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the  class  of  Insects,  in  regard  to  its 
heat-producing  power,  exhibits  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  connexion 
between  an  elevated  temperature  and  vital  activity.  In  the  Larva 
state  of  Insects,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  follows  closely  that  of 
the  surrounding  air,  as  in  the  cold-blooded  classes  generally  ;  but  it  is 
usually  from  ^  to  4^  above  it.  In  the  Pupa  condition,  which  is  one  of 
absolute  rest  in  roost  insects  that  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis, 
the  temperature  scarcely  rises  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium ; 
except  at  nearly  the  close  of  the  period,  when  it  is  about  to  burst  its 
envelopes  and  come  forth  as  the  perfect  Insect.  The  temperature 
which  different  Insects  possess  in  their  Imago  state,  varies  in  part  ao- 
eording  to  the  species,  and  in  part  with  the  condition  of  the  individual 
in  regard  to  rest  or  activity ;  but  the  same  principle  is  evidently  ope^ 
rating  in  both  cases,  since  the  variation  existing  amongst  different 
species,  in  regard  to  their  heat-producing  power,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  amount  of  activity  natural  to  them.  The  highest  amount  is 
to  be  found  in  the  industrious  Hive-Bee  and  its  allies,  and  in  the  elegant 
and  sportive  Butterflies,  which  are  almost  constantly  on  the  wing  in 
search  of  food ;  next  to  these  come  the  Beetles  of  active  flight ;  and 
lastly  those  which  seldom  or  never  raise  themselves  upon  the  wing, 
but  pursue  their  labors  on  the  ground.  The  temperature  of  individual 
Bees  has  been  found  to  be  about  4^  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  repose ;  but  it  rises  to  10®  or  15*^,  when  they  are 
excited  to  activity.  When  they  are  aggregated  together  in  clusters, 
however,  the  temperature  which  they  possess  is  often  as  much  as  40^ 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  When  reduced  to  torpidity  by  cold^ 
they  still  generate  heat  enough  to  keep  them  from  being  frozen,  unless 
the  cold  be  very  severe ;  and  they  may  be  aroused  by  moderate  excitement 
to  a  state  of  activity,  in  which  the  temperature  rises  to  a  very  con- 
siderable  elevation.  Now  although  the  increased  production  of  heat  is 
in  these  Cases,  as  in  hybernating  Mammals  similarly  aroused,  the  con^e- 
quenee  of  the  increased  activity,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a 
condition  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  that  activity ;  since  we  find 
that,  if  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  again  reduced  by  external  cold, 
the  activity  cannot  be  long  maintained. 

124.  Whilst  the  foregoing  facts  exhibit  the  connexion  between  an 
elevated  temperature,  and  the  most  active  condition  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  systems,  in  cold-blooded  animals,  there  is  abundant  evi* 
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dence  of  the  same  kind  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Heat  upon  tlie  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  and  development.  Thus  the  time  of  emersion  of 
Insecl-Iaivas  from  their  eggs, — or  in  other  words,  the  rate  at  which  the 
previous  formative  processes  go  on,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  the  Bird,  we  find  that,  if  the  temperature  be 
not  BufGciont  to  develops  the  egg,  chemical  changes  soon  take  place, 
which  involve  the  loss  of  its  vitality ;  or  if  the  temperature  be  reduced, 
BO  low  as  to  prevent  the  occmrence  of  those  changes,  the  loss  of  heat 
is  in  itself  destructive  of  life.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
eggs  of  cold-blooded  animals  in  general ;  for,  like  the  beings  they  are 
destined  to  produce,  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  stale  of  complete  inac- 
tion by  a  depression  of  the  external  temperature  ;  whilst  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  this  renews  their  vital  operations,  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the 
warmth  supplied.  Hence  the  production  of  larvre  from  the  eggs  of 
Insects  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  at  pleasure ;  and  this  is,  in  fact, 
practised  in  the  rearing  of  Silk-worms,  in  order  to  adapt  the  time  of 
their  emersion  from  the  egg  to  tfce  supply  of  food  which  is  ready  for 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  eggs  of  other  cold- 
blooded animals;  those,  for  example,  of  the  minute  Entomostracous 
Crustacea  (Water-Fleas,  &c.),  which  people  our  ditches  and  ponds.  In  ' 
many  of  these,  the  race  is  continued  solely  by  the  eggs,  which  remain 
dormant  through  the  winter ;  all  the  parents  being  destroyed  by  the  cold. 
The  common  Daphnia  pulex  produces  two  kinds  of  eggs ;  from  one,  the 
young  arc  very  speedily  hatched;  but  the  others,  which  are  produced  in 
the  autumn,  and  enveloped  in  a  peculiar  covering,  do  not  give  birth  to 
the  contained  young  until  the  succeeding  spring.  They  may  be  at  any 
time  hatched,  however,  by  artificial  warmth. 

125.  We  sometimes  find  special  provisions  for  imparting  to  the  egga 
a  temperature  beyond  that  which  is  natural  to  the  bodies  of  the  parents ; 
thus  it  has  been  shown  that  in  Serpents,  the  temperature  of  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  body  rises  considerably,  when  the  eggs  are  lying  in  the 
oviduct,  preparatory  to  being  discharged, — evidencing  a  special  heat- 
producing  power  in  the  surrounding  parts  at  this  period,  which  is  obvi- 
ously for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  maturity  of  the  eggs,  The  Viper, 
whose  eggs  are  frequently  hatched  in  the  maternal  oviduct,  so  that  the 
young  are  brought  forth  alive,  is  occasionally  seen  basking  in  the  sun, 
m  such  a  position  as  to  receive  its  strongest  heat  on  the  parts  that  cover 
the  oviduct.  Certain  Birds  have  recourse  to  substitutes  for  the  usual 
method  of  incubation.  The  Talleyalla  of  New  Holland  is  directed  by 
its  remarkable  instinct,  not  to  sit  upon  its  eggs,  but  to  bring  them  to 
maturity  by  depositing  them  in  a  sort  of  hot-bed,  which  it  constructs  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  Ostrich  is  believed  to  sit  upon  its  eggs, 
when  the  temperature  falls  below  a  certain  standard,  but  to  leave  them 
to  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat  when  this  is  sufficient  to  bring  them 
to  maturity;  and  this  statement  derives  confirmation  from  a  similar 
fact  observed  in  a  Fly-catcher,  which  built  in  a  hot-house  during  several 
successive  years, — the  bird  quitting  its  eggs  when  the  temperature  was 
high,  and  resuming  its  place  when  it  fell.  In  all  these  cases,  as  in 
many  more  which  might  be  enumerated,  we  observe  the  influence  of  an 
elevated  temperature  upon  the  processes  of  development;  and  the  pro- 
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Tisions  made  by  Nature,  in  the  physical  or  mental  constitution  of  ani* 
mals,  for  affording  that  influence.  The  development  of  heat  around  the 
OTiduct  of  the  Serpent  is  a  process  over  which  the  individual  Jias  no 
control,  being  entirely  dependent  upon  certain  organic  changes ;  whilst 
the  imparting  of  warmth  to  its  eggs  by  the  £ira,  either  from  its  own 
body  or  through  artificial  means,  is  committed  to  the  guidance  of  its 
Instinct, — which  same  instinct  leads  it  to  suspend  the  process  when  it 
is  not  necessary. 

126.  Phenomena  of  an  equally  interesting  and  instructive  character 
may  be  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Pupa-state  of  Insects ;  which,  in 
those  that  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  may  be  almost  charac- 
terized as  a  re-entrance  into  the  egg.  In  fact  we  shall  obtain  the  most 
correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  metamorphosis,  by  considering  the 
Larva  as  an  embryo,  which  comes  forth  from  the  eg^  in  a  very  early  and 
undeveloped  condition,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  materials  for  its  continued 
development,  which  the  egg  does  not  supply  in  sufficient  amount.  When 
these  have  bee^  digested  and  stored-up  in  the  body,  the  animal  becomes 
completely  inactive,  so  far  as  regards  its  external  manifestations  of  life ; 
and  it  forms  some  kind  of  envelope  for  its  protection,  which  may  not  be 
unaptly  compared  to  the  shell  or  horny  covering  of  the  egg.  Within 
this  are  gradually  developed  the  wings,  legs,  and  other  parts  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  perfect  Insect ;  whilst  even  those  organs,  which  it  pos* 
sesses  in  common  with  the  Larva,  are  for  the  most  part  completely 
altered  in  character.  When  this  process  of  development  is  completed 
the  Insect  emerges  from  its  Pupa  case,  just  as  the  Bird  comes  forth  from 
the  egg;  then  only  does  its  Insect  life  begin,  its  previous  condition 
having  been  that  of  a  Worm  ;  and  the  alteration  of  its  character  is  just 
as  evident  in  its  instinctive  propensities,  as  it  is  in  its  locomotive  and 
sens<Aal  powers. 

127.  Now  this  process  of  development  is  remarkably  influenced  by 
external  temperature ;  being  accelerated  by  genial  warmth,  and  retarded 
by  cold.  There  are  many  Larvae,  which  naturally  pass  into  the  Pupa 
state  during  the  autumn,  remain  in  it  during  the  entire  winter,  and 
emerge  as  perfect  Insects  with  the  return  of  spring.  It  was  found  by 
Reaumur,  that  Pupae,  which  would  not  naturally  have  been  disclosed 
until  May,  might  be  caused  to  undergo  their  metamorphosis  during  the 
depth  of  winter,  by  the  influence  of  artificial  heat ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  their,  change  might  be  delayed  a  whole  year  beyond  its  usual 
time,  by  the  prolonged  influence  of  a  cold  atmosphere.  In  order  to 
hasten  the  development  of  the  pupae  of  the  Social  Bees,  a  very  curious 
provision  is  made.  There  is  a  certain  set,  to  which  the  name  of  Nurse- 
bees  has  been  given,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cluster  over  the  cells  in  which 
the  Nymphs  or  Pqpae  are  lying,  and  to  communicate  the  heat  to  them, 
which  is  developed  by  the  energetic  movements  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
especially  by  respiratory  actions  of  extreme  rapidity.  The  nurse-bees 
begin  to  crowd  upon  the  cells  of  the  nymphs,  about  ten  or  twelve  hours 
before  these  last  come  forth  as  perfect  Bees.  The  incubation  (for  so  it 
may  be  called)  is  very,  assiduously  persevered  in  during  this  period  by 
the  Nurse-bees ;  when  one  quits  its  cell,  another  takes  its  place ;  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  respiratory  movements  increases,  until  they  rise  to 
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130  or  140  per  minute,  bo  aa  to  generate  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 
just  before  the  young  bees  are  liberated  from  the  combs.  In  one  in- 
atnnce,  the  thermometer  introduced  among  seven  nursing-bees  stood  at 
92J°  ;  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  being  70".  We  observe  in 
this  carious  propensity  a  manifest  provision  for  accelerating  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  perfect  Insect,  which  requires  (as  already  pointed  out)  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  larva,  in  virtue  of  its  greater  activity.  The 
Nurse-beea  do  not  station  themselves  over  the  cells  which  are  occupied 
by  the  larvae ;  nor  do  they  incubate  the  nymph-cells  ivith  any  degree  of 
constancy  and  regularity,  until  the  process  of  development  is  approach- 
ing its  highest  point. 

128.  The  in6uence  of  variations  in  the  Heat  of  the  body  upon  its 
vital  activity,  is  further  manifested  by  the  very  remarkable  experiments 
of  Dr.  Edwards;  who  has  shown  that  Cold-blooded  animals  live  much 
faster  (so  to  speak)  at  hi^h  temperatures,  than  at  low;  so  that  they  die 
much  sooner,  when  deprived  of  other  vital  stimuli.  Thus  when  Frogs 
were  confined  in  a  limited  quantity  of  water,  and  were  not  permitted  to 
come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  it  was  found  that  the  duration  of  their 
lives  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  fluid.  Thus 
when  it  was  cooled  down  to  the  freezing-point,  the  frogs  immersed  in  it 
lived  during  from  367  to  498  minutes.  At  the  temperature  of  50',  the 
duration  of  their  lives  was  from  350  to  375  minutes ;  at  72°,  it  was  from 
90  to  35  minutes;  at  90°,  from  12  to  32  minutes;  and  at  108°  death 
was  almost  instantaneous.  The  prolongation  of  life  at  the  lower  tempe- 
ratures was  not  due  to  torpidity,  for  the  animals  perform  the  functions  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  enjoy  the  use  of  their  senses;  but  it  is  occasioned 
by  their  diminished  activity,  which  occasions  a  less  demand  for  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  elevation  of  temperature  increases  the  demand  for 
air,  and  causes  speedier  death  when  it  is  withhold;  by  increasing  the 
general  agility.  The  natural  habits  of  these  animals  are  in  correspon- 
dence with  these  facts.  During  the  winter,  the  influence  of  a  suflicient 
amount  of  aerated  water  upon  their  exterior  serves  to  maintain  the  re- 
quired amount  of  respiration  through  the  skin,  so  that  they  are  not 
obliged  to  come  to  the  surface  to  take  in  air  by  the  mouth.  As  the 
season  advances,  however,  their  activity  increases,  a  larger  amount  of 
respiration  is  required,  and  the  animals  are  obliged  to  come  frequently 
to  the  surface  to  breathe.  During  summer,  the  yet  higher  temperature 
calls  forth  an  increased  energy  and  activity  in  all  the  vital  functions; 
the  respiration  must  be  proporlionably  increased;  the  action  of  the  air 
upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  as  well  as  upon  the  lungs,  is  required;  and 
if  the  animals  are  prevented  from  quitting  the  water  to  obtain  this,  they 
die,  as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  the  season  becomes  considerable.  The 
result  of  experiments  on  Fisheg,  in  regard  to  the  deprivation  or  limited 
supply  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water  in  which  they  arc  immersed,  is 
exactly  similar ;  the  duration  of  life  being  inversely  as  the  temperature. 
And  precisely  the  same  has  been  ascertained  with  respect  to  hyberna- 
ting  Mammals ;  which,  as  already  remarked,  are  for  a  time  reduced,  in 
all  such  conditions,  to  the  level  of  cold-blooded  animals. 

129,  The  energy  of  the  reparative  actions  of  Animals  is  much  influ- 
enced by  temperature,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  just 
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said  of  their  nutritive  and  developmental  operations.  Thus  the  rate  at 
which  regeneration  of  lost  parts,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
budding,  takes  place  in  the  common  Hydra  (Fresh-water  Polype),  is  in 
dose  accordance  with  the  teroperatare  in  which  it  lives ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  healing  of  wounds  in  Frogs  takes  place  more  rapidly  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  In  many  of  the  higher  animals,  indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  complete  regeneration  of  parts  requires  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  ordinary  vital  activity.  Thus 
it  has  been  found  that  the  common  Triton  (water-newt)  can  reproduce  a 
limb  that  has  been  cut  off,  if  it  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  58^  to 
75^;  but  cannot  do  so  if  a  less  amount  of  heat  be  afforded  to  it.  And 
in  like  manner,  the  snail  can  regenerate  its  head,  if  it  be  kept  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  but  not  at  a  low  temperature.  Now  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Paget,  that  the  process  of  development  seems  to  require 
m  higher  amount  of  vital  force  than  simple  growth  ;  and  we  see  that  the 
relation  already  pointed  out  between  Heat  and  Vital  force,  here  holds 
good  in  such  a  marked  degree,  as  to  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
idea  of  their  mutual  relationship. 

130.  It  is  quite  conformable  to  the  same  principle,  that  we  should 
find  Cold-blooded  animals  able  to  sustain  the  deprivation  of  food  during 
a  much  longer  period,  at  cold  temperatures,  than  at  warm.  The  case 
is  precisely  the  reverse,  however,  in  regard  to  most  Warm-blooded  ani- 
mals ;  since  in  them  a  due  supply  of  food  is  a  condition  absolutely  ne- 
cessary (as  we  have  already  seen)  for  the  maintenance  of  that  amount 
of  bodily  heat,  whose  loss  is  fatal  to  them ;  and  exposure  to  a  low  tem- 
perature will  of  course  more  speedily  bring  about  that  crisis.  Hence  it 
is  that  Cold  and  starvation  combined  are  so  destructive  to  life.  But  in 
this  respect  also,  the  hybernating  Mammals  correspond  with  the  cold- 
blooded classes  ;  their  power  of  abstinence  being  inversely  as  the  tem- 
perature of  their  bodies. 

131.  We  have  seen  that  the  animals  termed  cold-blooded  are  greatly 
influenced  as  to  the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  by  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  medium  ;  although  many  of  them  are  endowed  with  the 
power  of  keeping  themselves  a  certain  number  of  degrees  above  it.  Now 
the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  all  of  them  which  are  subject  to  any 
considerable  and  prolonged  amount  of  cold,  pass  into  a  state  of  more  or 
less  complete  inactivity  during  its  continuance  ;  which  state  bears  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  hybernation  of  certain  Mammalia.  Among  the 
Reptiles  of  cold  and  temperate  countries ;  this  torpid  state  uniformly 
occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  year ;  as  it  does  also  with  Insects, 
terrestrial  Molluscs,  and  other  Invertebrated  animals,  which  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  Fishes,  Crustacea,  and 
other  marine  animals,  do  not  usually  appear  to  pass  into  a  state  of  tor- 
pidity ;  the  temperature  of  the  medium  they  inhabit  never  undergoing 
nearly  so  great  a  degree  of  depression,  as  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
amount  of  change  necessary  to  produce  this  effect,  or  on  the  other  hand 
to  call  the  animals  from  a  state  of  torpidity  to  one  of  active  energy, 
differs  for  different  species ;  and  there  is  probably  a  considerable  diffe- 
rence even  among  individuals  of  the  same  species,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature under  which  they  habitually  live.     Thus  one  animal  may  remain 
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tovpiil  under  a  degree  of  warmth  which  will  be  Bufficient  to  arouse 
another  of  the  earae  kind,  accnstoined  to  a  somewhat  colder  climate  ; 
liecause  the  Htimulus  ia  relatively  greater  to  the  latter. 

132.  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  at  Bahia  Blanca  in  South 
America,  the  first  appearance  of  activity  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  a 
few  days  before  the  vernal  equinox,  preseutod  itself  under  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  58°,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
being  between  60°  and  70°.  The  plains  were  ornamented  by  the  flowers 
of  a  pink  wood-eorrel,  wild  peas,  evening  primroses,  and  geraniums; 
the  birds  began  to  lay  their  eggs ;  numerous  beetles  were  crawling  about ; 
and  lizards,  the  constant  inhabitants  of  a  sandy  soil,  were  darting  about 
in  every  direction.  Yet  a  few  days  previously,  it  seemed  as  if  nature 
had  scarcely  granted  a  living  creature  to  thin  dry  and  arid  country; 
and  it  was  only  by  digging  in  the  ground  that  their  existence  had  beeo 
discovered, — several  insects,  large  spiders,  and  lizards,  having  been  found 
in  a  half-torpid  state.  Now  at  Monte  Video,  four  degrees  nearer  the 
Equator,  the  mean  temperature  had  been  above  58°  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  the  thermometer  rose  occasionally  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  60°  or  70°;  yet  with  this  elevated  temperature,  almost  ei^uivalent 
to  the  full  summer  heat  of  our  own  country,  almost  every  beetle,  several 
genera  of  spiders,  snails,  and  land-shelis,  toads  and  lizards,  were  still 
lying  torpid  beneath  stones.  AVe  have  seen  that  at  Bahia  Blanca,  whose 
climate  is  but  a  little  colder,  this  same  temperature,  with  a  rather  less 
extreme  heat,  was  sufficient  to  awake  all  orders  of  animated  beings  ; — 
showing  how  nicely  the  required  degree  of  stimulus  is  adapted  to  the 
general  climate  of  the  place,  and  how  little  it  depends  on  absolute  tem- 
perature. 

133.  We  may  learn  much  from  the  Geographical  distribution  of  the 
different  species  of  cold-blooded  animals  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  Animal  life.  No  general  inferences  of  this  kind  can 
be  found  upon  the  distribution  of  warm-blooded  animals ;  since  their 
own  beat-evolving  powers  make  them  in  great  degree  independent  of 
external  warmth.  And  it  is  probably  from  the  distribution  of  the 
marine  tribes,  whose  extension  is  less  influenced  by  local  peculiarities, 
that  the  most  satisfactory  deductions  arc  to  be  drawn.  In  regard  to 
the  class  of  Crustacea,  which  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  fully  inves- 
tigated in  this  respect,  the  following  principles  have  been  pointed  out 
by  M.  Milne  Edwards;  and  they  are  probably  more  or  less  applicable 
to  most  others. 

t.  The  varieties  of  form  and  organization  manifest  themselves  more, 
in  proportion  as  we  pass  the  Polar  Seas  towards  the  Equator. 

II.  The  difi'erences  of  form  and  organization  are  not  only  more  nume- 
rous and  more  characteristic  in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold  regions  of 
the  globe;  they  are  also  more  important. 

III.  Not  only  arc  those  Crustacea,  which  are  most  elevated  in  the 
ECale,  deficient  in  the  Polar  regions  ;  but  their  relative  number  increases 
rapidly  as  we  pass  from  the  Pole  towards  the  Equator. 

IV.  When  we  compare  together  the  Crustacea  of  different  parts  of 
the  world,  we  observe  that  the  average  size  of  these  animals  is  con- 
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siderablj  greater  in  tropical  regions  than  in  the  temperate  or  frigid 
climes. 

V.  It  is  where  the  species  are  most  numerous  and  varied  and  where 
they  attain  the  greatest  size, — in  other  words,  where  the  temperature 
is  most  elevated, — that  the  peculiarity  of  structure  which  characterize 
the  several  groups,  are  most  strongly  manifested. 

VI.  Lastly,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  different  regions,  and  the  prevalence  of  certain  forms  of  Crus- 
tacea. 

1S4.  Now  although,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  general  state- 
ments, the  number  of  species  of  Crustacea  inhabiting  the  colder  seas 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  found  within  the  tropics, 
and  although  the  species  formed  to  inhabit  cold  climates  are  so  far  in- 
ferior both  as  to  size,  and  as  to  perfection  of  development,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  proportion  exists  in  regard  to  the  relative 
amount  of  Crustacean  life  in  the  two  regions ;  for  this  depends  upon 
the  multiplication  of  individuals.  In  fact  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  any  inferiority  in  this  respect ;  so  abundant  are  some  of  the 
smaller  species  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  as  well  as  in  the  Temperate 
seas.  Thus  we  see  that  a  low  range  of  temperature  is  as  well  adapted 
to  sustain  their  life,  as  a  higher  range  is  to  call  forth  those  larger  and 
more  fully-developed  forms  which  abound  in  the  tropical  ocean.  There 
is  an  obvious  reason  why  the  seas  of  the  frigid  zones  should  be  much 
more  abundantly  peopled  than  the  land  ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
former  being  much  higher.  And  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Nature 
had  intended  to  compensate  for  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  the  one, 
by  the  profuseness  of  life  which  she  has  fitted  the  other  to  support. 

135.  The  influence  of  Temperature  in  producing  a  variation  in  the 
size  of  individual  Animals  of  any  one  species,  is  not  so  strongly  marked 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Plants ;  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  an  amount  of 
continued  depression  or  elevation,  which  might  be  sustained  by  a  Plant, 
but  which  would  exert  a  modifying  influence  upon  its  growth,  would  be 
fatal  to  an  Animal  formed  to  exist  in  the  same  climate.  Instances  are 
not  wanting,  however,  in  which  such  a  modifying  influence  is  evident ; 
and  these,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  to  be  met  with  chiefly  among 
the  cold-blooded  tribes.  Thus  the  Bulimus  rosaceus^  a  terrestrial  mol- 
lusc, is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Chili  of  so  much  less  a  size  than  that 
which  it  attains  on  the  coast,  as  to  have  been  described  as  a  distinct 
species.  And  the  Littorina  petroea  found  on  the  south  side  of  Plymouth 
Breakwater,  acquires,  from  its  superior  exposure  to  light  and  heat 
(thoggh  perhaps  also  from  the  greater  supply  of  nutriment  which  it 
obtains),  twice  the  size  eommon  to  individuals  living  on  the  north  side 
within  the  harbor. — The  following  circumstance  shows  the  favorable 
influence  of  an  elevated  temperature  in  producing  an  unusual  prolific- 
ness  in  Fish ;  which  must  be  connected  with  general  vital  activity. 
Three  pairs  of  Gold-fish  were  placed,  some  years  since,  in  one  of  the 
engine-dams  or  ponds  common  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  into 
which  the  water  from  the  engine  is  conveyed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cooled ;  the  average  temperature  of  such  dams  is  about  80^.  At  the 
end  of  three  years,  the  progeny  of  these  Fish,  which  were  accidentally 
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poisoned  by  verdigris  mixed  witU  the  refuse  tallow  from  the  engine, 
were  taken  out  by  wheelbnrrowfuls.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tbe 
unusual  supply  of  aliment,  furnished  by  the  refuse  grease  that  floats 
upon  these  ponds  (which  would  impede  the  cooling  of  the  water,  if  it 
were  not  consumed  by  the  Fish),  contributed  with  the  high  temperature 
to  this  unusual  fecundity. 

1-36.  Although  n  very  low  temperature  is  positively  inconsistent  with 
the  continuance  of  vital  activity,  in  Animals  as  in  Plants,  yet  we  find 
that  even  very  severe  cold  is  not  necessarily  destructive  of  the  vital 
properties  of  organized  tissues ;  so  that,  on  a  restoration  of  tbe  proper 
amount  of  heat,  their  functions  may  continue  as  before.  Of  this  we 
have  already  noticed  an  example,  in  the  case  of  frost-bitten  limbs;  but 
the  fact  is  much  more  remarkable,  when  considered  in  reference  to  tbe 
whole  body  of  an  animal,  and  the  complete  suspension  of  all  its  func- 
tions. Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true,  not  only  of  the  lowest  and  sim- 
flcst  members  of  the  Animal  kingdom,  hut  also  of  Fishes  and  Reptiles, 
n  one  of  Captain  Ross's  Arctic  Voyages,  several  Caterpillars  of  the 
Laria  RoiBil  having  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  40°  below  zero, 
froze  so  completely,  that,  when  thrown  into  a  tumbler,  they  chinked 
like  lumps  of  ice.  Wben  thawed,  they  resumed  their  movements,  took 
food,  and  underwent  their  transformation  into  the  Chrysalis  state.  Ona 
of  them,  which  had  been  frozen  and  thawed  four  times,  subsequently 
became  a  Moth.  The  eggs  of  the  Slug  have  been  exposed  to  a  similar 
degree  of  cold,  without  the  loss  of  their  fertility.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  in  the  ice  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  with  Fishes  which  have 
been  completely  frozen,  so  as  to  become  quite  brittle;  and  which  yet 
revive  when  thawed.  The  same  thing  has  been  observed  in  regard  to 
Frogs,  Newts,  &c. ;  and  the  experiment  of  freezing  and  subsequently 
thawing  them,  has  been  frequently  put  in  practice,  Spallanzani  kept 
Frogs  and  Snakes  in  an  ice-house  for  three  years;  at  the  end  of  which 
period  ihcy  revived  on  being  subjected  to  warmth. 

137.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  same  capahility  exists,  in 
the  caso  of  any  warm-blooded  animals ;  since  if  a  total  suspension'*'  of 
vital  activity  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  Bird  or  Mamma!  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  application  of  severe  cold,  re- 
covery is  found  to  be  impossible.  The  power  which  exists  in  these  ani- 
mals, however,  of  generating  a  large  amount  of  heat  within  their  bodies, 
acts  as  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  the  faculty  possessed  by  the 
cold-blooded  tribes ;  since  they  can  resist,  for  a  great  length  of  time  (if 
in  their  healthy  or  normal  condition),  the  depressing  influence  of  a  tem- 
perature, sufficiently  low  to  produce  a  complete  suspension  in  the  acti* 
vity  of  the  latter. 

138.  It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  tbe  degree  of  heat 
which  certain  Animals  can  sustain  without  prejudice,  and  which  even 
appears  to  be  genial  to  them.  Among  tbe  higher  cIhsbcs,  this  range 
teems  to  ho  capable  of  great  extension.  Thus  many  instances  are  on 
record,  of  a  heat  of  from  250°  to  280°  being  endured,  in  dry  air,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  without  much  inconvenience;  and  persons 

lotsl;  »iid  if  it  be  reu- 
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who  have  become  habituated  to  this  kind  of  exposure,  can  (with  proper 
precautions)  sustain  a  temperature  of  from  350^  to  500^.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  the  real  heat  of  the  body  undergoes  very  little  eleva- 
tion ;  for,  by  means  of  the  copious  evaporation  from  its  surface,  the  ex- 
ternal heat  is  prevented  from  acting  upon  it.  But  if  this  evaporation 
be  prevented,  either  by  an  insufSciency  in  the  supply  of  fluid  from 
witlun,  or  by  the  saturation  of  the  surrounding  air  with  moisture,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  begins  to  rise;  and  it  is  then  found,  that  it 
cannot  undergo  an  elevation  of  more  than  a  few  degrees,  without  fatal 
consequences.  Thus  in  several  experiments  which  have  been  tried  on 
different  species  of  warm-blooded  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  highest  temperature  to  which  the  body  could  be  raised  without 
the  destructioa  of  life,  it  was  found  that  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  body 
had  been  increased,  by  continued  immersion  in  a  limited  quantity  of  hot 
air  (which  would  soon  become  charged  with  moisture),  to  from  9^-18® 
above  the  natural  standard,  the  animals  died.  In  general  Mammals 
die,  when  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  is  raised  to  about  111^ ;  the 
heat  which  is  natural  to  the  bodies  of  Birds.  The  latter  are  killed  by 
an  equal  amount  of  elevation  of  bodily  heat  above  tA^iV  natural  standard. 
'  189.  Hence  we  see  that  the  actual  range  of  temperature,  within 
which  vital  activity  can  be  maintained  in  warm-blooded  animals,  is  ex- 
tremely limited ;  a  temporary  elevation  of  the  bodily  heat  18^  above 
the  natural  standard,  or^a  depression  to  80^  below  it,  being  positively 
inconsistent,  not  merely  with  the  continuance  of  vital  operations,  but 
also  with  the  preservation  of  vital  properties:  and  a  continued  departure 
from  that  standard,  to  the  extent  of  only  a  very  fewjdegrees  above  or 
below  it,  being  very  injurious.  The  provisions  with  which  these  animals 
are  endowed,  for  generating  heat  in  their  interior,  so  as  to  supply  the 
external  deficiency,  and  for  generating  cold  (so  to  speak),  when  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  is  too  high,  are  therefore  in  no  respect  superfluous : 
but  are  positively  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  such  ani- 
mals, in  any  climate,  save  one  whosa  mean  should  be  comformable  to 
their  standard,  and  whose  extremes  should  never  vary  more  than  a  very 
few  degrees  above  or  below  it.  Such  a  climate  does  not  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

140.  The  range  of  external  temperature,  within  which  cold-blooded 
animals  can  sustain  their  activity,  is  much  more  limited,  as  well  in  regard 
to  its  highest  as  to  its  lowest  point ;  notwithstanding  that  the  range  of 
bodily  heat,  which  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  their  life,  is  so 
much  greater.  In  those  which,  like  the  Frog,  have  a  soft  moist  skin, 
which  permits  a  copious  evaporation  from  the  surface,  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat  may  be  resisted,  provided  the  air  be  dry,  and  the  supply 
of  fluid  from  within  be  maintained.*  But  immersion  in  water  of  the 
temperature  of  108^,  is  almost  immediately  fatal.  In  many  other  cold- 
blooded animals,  elevation  of  the  temperature  induces  a  state  of  tor- 

*  The  Frog  has  a  remarkable  provision  for  this  purpose;  in  a  bladder,  which  is 
ttrUeturaUp  analogous  to  our  Urinary  bladder,  bat  which  has  for  its  chief  function  to 
contain  a  store  of  fluids  for  the  exhaling  process.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  this 
ftore  is  exhausted  by  continued  exposure  of  the  animal  to  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  the 
bladder  becomes  full  again,  when  Uie  animal  is  placed  in  a  moist  situation,  even  though 
It  takes  in  no  liquid  by  its  mouth. 
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pidity,  analogous  to  that  which  ia  produced  by  its  depression.  Thua 
the  Helix  pomatia  (Edible  Snail)  has  been  found  to  become  torpid  and 
motionless  in  water  at  112°;  but  to  recover  its  energy  when  placed  in 
a  colder  situation.  It  would  seem  to  be  partly  from  this  cause,  but 
partly  also  from  the  deprivation  of  moisture,  that  the  holiest  part  of  the 
tropical  year  brings  about  a  cessation  of  activity  in  many  trihea  of  cold- 
blooded animals,  as  complete  as  that  which  takes  place  during  the  winter 
of  temperate  climates, 

141.  The  highest  limit  of  temperature  compatiblo  with  the  life  of 
Fishes  has  not  been  certainly  ascertained :  and  it  appears  probable  that 
there  are  considerable  variations  in  this  respect  amongst  different  species. 
Thus  it  is  certain  that  there  are  some  which  are  killed  by  immersion  in 
water  at  104° ;  whilst  it  is  also  certain  that  others  cannot  only  exist,  but 
can  find  a.  congenial  habitation,  in  water  of  113°,  or  even  of  120°;  and 
examples  of  the  existence  of  Fishes  in  thermal  springs  of  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  this,  have  been  put  on  record.  Various  fresh  water 
MoUusca  have  been  found  in  thermal  springs,  the  heat  of  which  is  from 
100"  to  145°,  Rotifera  and  other  animalcules  have  been  met  with  in 
water  at  112°.  Larvae  of  Tipulre  have  been  found  in  hot  springs  of 
205°;  and  small  black  beetles,  which  died  when  placed  in  cold  water,  m 
the  hot  sulphur  baths  of  Albano.  Entozoa  inhabiting  the  bodies  of 
Mammalia  and  of  Birds  must  of  course  be  adapted  to  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  from  98°  to  110° :  and  they  become  torpid  when  exposed  to 
&  cool  atmosphere.  Those  lowly  organized  animals  seem  more  capable 
of  resisting  tlio  effects  of  extreme  heat,  than  any  others; — at  least  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  statement,  that  the  Entozoa  inhabiting  the  intestines 
of  the  Carp  have  been  found  alive,  when  the  Fish  was  brought  to  table 
after  being  boiled.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  to  bo  remembered,  that  the 
heat  of  the  animal  body  must  correspond  with  that  of  the  fluid  in  which 
it  is  immersed ;  and  we  have  here,  therefore,  evident  proof  of  the  com- 
patibility of  vital  activity,  in  certain  cases,  with  a  very  elevated  tempe- 
rature. Additional  and  more  exact  observations,  however,  are  much 
wanting  on  this  subject. 

3.    0/ Slectricili/,  as  a  Condition  of  Xital  Aclii-ili/. 

142.  Much  less  is  certainly  known  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  in0u- 
ence  of  this  agent,  than  in  regard  to  either  of  the  two  preceding  ;  and 
yet  there  can  bo  little  doubt,  from  the  effects  we  observe  when  it  is  pow- 
erfully applied,  as  well  as  from  our  knowledge  of  its  connexion  with  all 
Chemical  phenomena,  that  it  is  in  constant  though  imperceptible  opera- 
tion. Electricity  differs  from  both  Light  and  Heat  in  this  respeet; — 
that  no  manifestation  of  it  takes  place  so  long  as  it  is  uniformly  diffused, 
or  is  in  a  state  oi  equilibriwn ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  equilibrium  is 
disturbed  by  a  change  in  the  electric  condition  of  one  body,  which  is 
prevented,  by  its  partial  or  complete  insulation,  from  communicating 
itself  to  others,  in  that  proportion  is  a  force  produced  which  exerts 
itself  in  various  ways  according  to  its  degree.  The  mechanical  effects 
of  a  powerful  charge,  when  passed  through  a  substance  that  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  Electricity,  are  well  known ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  chemical 
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effects  of  even  the  feeblest  current  are  equally  obvious.  The  agency  of 
Electricity  in  producing  Chemical  change  is  the  more  powerful,  in  pro* 
portion  as  there  is  already  a  predisposition  to  that  change  ;  thus,  the 
largest  collection  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  or  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  mingled  together,  may  be  caused  to  unite  by  the  minutest  elec« 
trie  spark,  which  brings  into  the  condition  required  for  their  active 
exercise,  and  mutual  affinities  that  were  previously  dormant.  Hence  it 
cannot  but  be  inferred,  that  its  agency  in  the  Chemical  phenomena  of 
living  bodies  must  be  of  an  important  character ;  but  this  may  probably 
be  exerted  rather  in  the  way  of  aiding  decomposition,  than  of  producing 
new  combinations,  to  which  (as  we  have  seen)  Light  appears  to  be  the 
most  effectual  stimulus.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  pieces  of  meat, 
that  have  been  electrified  for  some  hours,  pass  much  more  rapidly  into 
decomposition  than  similar  pieces  placed  under  the  same  circumstances, 
but  not  electrified.  And  in  like  manner,  the  bodies  of  animals  that  have 
been  killed  by  electric  shocks,  have  been  observed  to  putrefy  much  more 
readily  than  those  of  similar  animals  killed  by  an  injury  to  the  brain. 
It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  in  thundery  weather,  in  which  the 
electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  much  disturbed,  various  fluids  con* 
tirining  organic  compounds,  such  as  milk,  broth,  &c.,  are  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  torn  sour ;  and  that  saccharine  fluids,  such  as  the  wort  of  brewers 
are  extremely  apt  to  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation. 

143.  The  actual  amount  of  influence,  however,  which  Electricity  exerts 
over  a  growing  Plant  or  Animal,  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  most  correct  to  say,  that  the  state  of  Electric  equilibrium 
IS  that  which  is  generally  most  favorable ;  and  we  find  that  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  structure  of  most  living  beings,  for  maintaining  such  an 
equilibrium, — ^not  only  between  the  different  parts  of  their  own  bodies, 
but  also  between  their  own  fabrics,  and  the  surrounding  medium.  Thus 
a  charge  given  to  any  part  of  a  Plant,  or  Animal,  is  immediately  diffused 
through  its  whole  mass ;  and  though  Organized  bodies  are  not  sufficiently 
good  conductors  to  transmit  very  powerful  shocks  without  being  them- 
selves affected,  yet  a  dischargeof  any  moderate  quantity  maybe  effected 
through  them,  without  any  permanent  injury, — and  this  more  especially 
if  it  be  made  to  take  place  slowly.  Now  the  points  on  the  surfaces  of 
Plants  appear  particularly  adapted  to  effect  this  transmission ;  thus  it 
has  been  found  that  a  Leyden  jar  might  be  discharged  by  holding  a  blade 
of  grass  near  it,  in  one-third  of  the  time  required  to  produce  the  same 
effect  by  means  of  a  metallic  point ;  and  an  Electroscope  furnished  with 
Vegetable  points  has  been  found  to  give  more  delicate  indications  of  the 
electric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  than  any  other.  Plants  designed  for 
a  rapid  growth  have  generally  a  strong  pubescence  or  downy  covering  ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  one  purpose  of  this  may  be  to 
maintain  that  equilibrium  between  themselves  and  the  atmosphere,  which 
would  otherwise  be  disturbed  by  the  various  operations  of  vegetation, 
and  especially  by  the  process  of  i^evapovation,  which  takes  place  with  • 
such  activity  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 

144.  There  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that,  during  a  highly 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  growth  of  the  young  shoots  of 
certain  plants  is  increased  in  rapidity ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  thence  to 
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infer  thitt  this  excitement  is  useful  to  the  process  of  Vegetation  in  gene- 
ral, or  that  the  same  liind  of  electric  excitement  universally  operates  to 
the  benefit  or  injury  of  the  Plant.  From  some  experiments  recently 
made  it  would  appear,  that  potatoes,  mustard,  and  cress,  cinerarias, 
fuchsias,  and  other  plants,  have  their  development,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, their  productiveness,  increased  by  being  made  to  grow  between 
a  copper  and  a  zinc  plate,  connected  by  a  conducting  wire  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  geraniums  and  balsams  are  destroyed  by  the  same  in- 
fluence. The  transmission  of  a  scries  of  moderate  sparks  through  plants 
in  like  manner,  has  been  found  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  some,  and  to 
be  evidently  injurious  to  others.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  as  a  great  variety  of  chemical  processes  are  constantly  taking  place 
in  tbe  growing  plant,  an  electric  disturbance  which  acts  as  a  stimulus 
to  some,  may  positively  retard  others  ;  and  that  its  good  or  evil  results 
may  thus  depend  upon  the  balance  between  these  individual  eifeets. 
This  would  seem  more  likely  from  ihe  circumstance,  that,  in  the 
process  of  Germination,  the  chemical  changes  concerned  in  which  are  of 
a  similar  character.  Electricity  seems  to  have  a  more  decided  and  uni- 
form influence.  The  conversion  of  the  starch  of  the  seed  into  sugar, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  this  change,  involves  the  liberation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic,  and  of  some  acetic  acid.  Now  as  all  acids 
are  negative,  and  as  like  electricities  repel  each  other  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  seed  is  at  that  time  in  an  electro-negative  condition ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  found  that  the  process  of  germination  may  be  quickened  by 
connexion  of  the  seed  with  tho  negative  pole  of  a  feeble  galvanic  appa- 
ratus whilst  it  is  retarded  by  a  similar  connexion  with  the  positive  pole. 
A  similar  acceleration  may  be  produced  by  the  contact  of  feeble  alkaline 
eolutions,  which  favor  the  liberation  of  the  acids  ;  whilst,  on  the  same 
principle,  a  very  small  admixture  of  acid  in  the  iluid  with  which  the 
seed  is  moistened,  is  found  to  produce  a  decided  retardation. 

145.  It  is  well  known  that  Trees  and  Plants  may  be  easily  killed  by 
powerful  electric  shocks;  and  that,  when  the  charge  is  strong  enough 
(as  is  tho  case  of  a  stroke  of  lightning),  violent  mechanical  effects, — as 
the  rending  of  trunks,  or  even  tho  splitting  or  scattering  of  minute 
fragments, — are  produced  by  it.  But  it  has  also  been  ascertained,  that 
charges  which  produce  no  perceptible  influence  of  this  kind,  may  destroy 
the  life  of  plants  ;  though  tho  effect  is  not  always  immediate.  In  par- 
ticular it  has  been  noticed,  that  slips  and  grafts  are  prevented  from 
taking  root  and  budding.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  these  in- 
stances, a  change  is  effected  in  tho  chemical  state  of  the  solids  or  fluids  ; 
although  no  structural  alteration  is  perceptible. 

140.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  Electricity  upon  the  Organic  func- 
tions of  Animals,  still  less  is  certainly  known ;  but  there  is  evidence  that 
it  may  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  in  certain  disordered  states  of  them. 
Thus  in  Amenorrhoca,  a  series  of  alight  but  rapidly -repeated  electric 
shocks  will  often  bring  on  the  catamenial  flew;  and  it  is  certain  that 
chronic  tumors  have  been  dispersed,  and  dropsies  relieved  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  absorbent  process,  through  similar  agency.  In  fact, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  Electricity  may  be  advantageously 
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employed  remediallj  in  many  states  of  disordered  nutrition ;  in  virtue 
of  ita  power  of  modifying  the  operations  of  the  Vital  forces. 

147*  The  closest  relations  of  Electricity,  however,  are  with  the  proper 
Animal  functions ;  for  these,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  are  more 
directly  and  obviously  subject  to  its  influence,  than  are  the  Organic* 
Thus  Electricity,  when  transmitted  along  a  Nerve,  whether  sensory  or 
motor,  a  nerve  of ''  special"  or  one  of  ^^  common"  sensation,  is  capable 
of  calling  forth  all  the  actions  of  which  that  nerve  is  the  instrument ; 
and,  when  brought  to  bear  on  a  Muscle,  it  immediately  excites  a  con- 
tractile movement.  It  is  probably  through  the  influence  of  this  agent 
upon  the  Nervous  system,  that  electric  states  of  the  atmosphere  induce 
in  certain  individuals  a  degree  of  langour  and  depression,  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way.  An  instance  is  on  record,  in  which 
the  atmosphere  was  in  such  an  extraordinary  state  of  electric  disturbance, 
that  all  pointed  bodies  within  its  influence  exhibited  a  distinct  luminosity ; 
and  it  was  noticed,  that  all  the  persons  who  were  exposed  to  the  agency 
of  this  highly  electrified  air,  experienced  spasms  in  the  limbs  and  an  ex- 
treme state  of  lassitude. 

148.  Animals,  like  Plants,  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  shocks  of  Eiec- 
tncity ;  even  when  these  are  not  sufSciently  powerful  to  occasion  any 
obvious  physical  change  in  their  structure.  But,  as  formerly  mentioned 
(§  69),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  minute  changes  may  be  produced  in 
their  delicate  parts,  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  vitality,  even  though  these  can  only  be  discerned  with  the 
microscope.  The  production  of  changes  in  the  Chemical  arrangement 
of  their  elements,  is,  however,  a  much  more  palpable  cause  of  death ; 
since  it  may  be  fully  anticipated  beforehand,  and  can  easily  be  rendered 
evident.  To  take  one  instance  only ; — ^it  is  well  known,  that  albumen 
is  made  to  coagulate,  i,  e.y  is  changed  from  its  soluble  to  its  insoluble 
form,  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  production  of  this  change  in  the  fluids  of  the  living  body  (almost 
every  one  of  which  contains  albumen),  even  to  a  very  limited  extent,  is 
quite  a  sufficient  cause  of  death,  even  in  animals  that  are  otherwise 
most  tenacious  of  life.  ^'I  once  discharged  a  battery  of  considerable 
sise,"  says  Dr.  Hodgkin,  ^*  through  a  common  Earth-worm,  which  would 
in  all  probability  have  shown  signs  of  life  long  after  minute  division. 
Its  death  was  as  sudden  as  the  shock ;  and  the  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance of  the  animal  was  changed  like  Albumen  which  has  been  exposed 
to  heat" 

4.   0/  Motaiure,  as  a  Condition  of  Vital  Activity, 

149.  Independently  of  the  utility  of  Water  as  an  article  oi  foody  and 
of  the  part  it  performs  in  the  Chemical  operations  of  the  living  body, 
by  supplying  two  of  their  most  important  materials  (oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen), there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  supply  of  moisture  is  requi- 
site, as  one  of  the  conditions  without  which  no  vital  action  can  go  on. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  distinguishing 
peculiarities  of  Organized  structures,  is  the  presence  in  all  of  them  of 
solid  and  liquid  component  parts ;  and  this  in  the  minutest  portions  of 
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tlic  organiam,  as  well  as  Id  the  aggregate  mass.  And  in  all  the  vital, 
OS  well  as  io  the  chemical  actions,  to  which  these  structures  are  subser- 
vient, the  presence  of  liquid  is  essential.  AH  nutrient  materials  must 
bo  reduced  to  the  liquid  form,  before  they  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
solids;  and,  again,  the  solid  matters  which  are  destined  to  be  carried 
off  by  excretion,  must  be  again  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  before  they 
can  bo  thus  withdrawn  from  the  body.  The  tissues  in  which  the  most 
active  changes  of  a  purely  vital  character  arc  performed, — namely,  the 
Nervous  and  Muscular, — naturally  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
water ;  the  former  as  much  as  80  and  the  latter  77  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  tissues  whose  function  is  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature, 
Buch  as  Bone,  the  amount  of  liquid  is  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  certain  amount  of  nutrient  action  in  its  interior.  By 
the  long- continued  application  of  dry  heat  to  a  dead  body,  its  weight 
was  found  to  be  reduced  from  120  pounds  to  no  more  than  12 ;  so  that, 
taking  the  average  of  the  whole,  the  amount  of  water,  not  chemically 
combined,  but  simply  interstitial,  might  be  reckoned  at  as  much  as  90 
per  cent.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  much  decomposition  and  loss  of 
solid  matter  must  have  taken  place  in  this  procedure  ;  and  wo  shall  pro- 
bably estimate  the  proportion  more  accurately,  if  wo  regard  the  weight 
of  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  as  exceeding  that  of  the  solids  by  six 
or  seven  times. 

150.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  this  respect,  however,  among  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  living  beings.  Tljere  are  probably  no  highly  organized 
Animals,  whose  texture  contains  less  liquid  than  that  of  Vertebrata 
(unless  it  may  be,  certain  Beetles) ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
among  some  of  the  Zoophytes,  the  proportion  of  solids  to  liquids  is  just 
the  other  way.  In  those  massive  coral-forming  animals,  which  seem  to 
have  been  expressly  created  for  the  purpose  of  uprearing  islands  and 
even  continents  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  we  find  the  soft  tissues 
confined  to  the  surface,  and  all  within  of  a  rocky  hardness.  It  is  not 
however,  correct  to  say  (as  is  commonly  done),  that  the  coral-polypes 
"  build  up"  these  stony  structures  as  habitations  for  themselves  ;  for  the 
stony  matter  is  deposited,  by  an  act  of  nutrition,  in  the  living  tissue  of 
these  animals,  just  as  much,  as  it  is  in  the  hones  of  Man.  But  the  parts 
once  consolidated  henceforth  remains  dead,  so  far  as  the  animal  is  con- 
cerned ;  they  are  not  connected  with  the  living  tissues  by  any  vessels, 
I  nerves,  &c.,  their  density  prevents  them  from  undergoing  any  but  a  very 
slow  disintegrating  change,  so  that  they  require  and  receive  no  nutrient 
materials ;  and  they  might  be  altogether  removed,  by  accident  or  decay, 
without  any  direct  injury  to  the  still-active,  because  yet  unconsolidated 
portions  of  the  polype  structure. 

lol.  There  is  a  close  correspondence,  in  thb  respect,  between  the 
condition  of  the  stony  or  horny  stem  of  a  Coral,  and  the  heart- wood  of 
the  trunk  of  a  Tree  ;  for  the  latter,  becoming  consolidated  by  internal 
deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  afi'ording  mechanical  support,  is  thenceforth 
totally  unconnected  with  the  vegetative  operations  of  the  tree,  and  might 
be  removed  (as  it  frequently  ia  by  natural  decay)  without  effecting  them. 
In  all  the  parts,  in  which  the  nutrient  processes  are  actively  going  on, 
do  wc  observe  that  the  tissue  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water ;  and 
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that,  if  the  succulent  portions  be  dried  up,  their  vital  properties  are  de- 
stroyed. Thus  it  is  in  the  soft  tissue  at  the  extremities  of  the  radicles 
or  root  fibres,  that  the  function  of  absorption  takes  place  with  the 
greatest  activity ;  so  that  these  parts  have  received  the  name  of  spon* 
gichs :  it  is  in  the  cells  which  form  the  soft  parenchyma  of  the  leaves, 
that  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  takes  place,  the  fixation  of  carbon  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  preparation  of  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the 
plant :  and  it  is  in  the  space  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  which  is 
occupied  (at  the  season  of  most  active  growth)  by  a  saccharine  glutinous 
fluid,  that  the  formation  of  the  new  layers  of  wood  and  bark  takes  place. 
Now,  as  soon  as  these  parts  become  consolidated,  they  cease  to  perform 
any  active  vital  operations.  The  spongioles,  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
root-fibres,  become  converted  into  a  portion  of  those  fibres,  and  remain 
subservient  merely  to  the  transmission  of  the  fluids  absorbed ;  the  leaves 
gradually  become  choked  by  the  saline  and  earthy  particles  contained 
in  the  ascending  sap,  which  they  have  had  no  power  of  excreting,  and 
they  wither,  die,  and  fall  off ;  and  the  new  layers  of  wood  and  bark, 
when  once  formed,  undergo  but  little  further  change,  and  are  subser- 
vient to  little  else  than  the  transmission  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
sap  to  the  parts  where  they  are  to  be  respectively  appropriated. 

152.  There  are  some  remarkable  instances  in  both  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  kingdoms,  of  an  immense  preponderance  in  the  amount  of 
Uie  fluids  over  that  of  the  solids  of  the  structure.  This  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  class  oiAcalephsea  or  Jelli/'Fishy  giving  to  their  tissues  that 
softness  from  which  their  common  name  is  derived ;  these  Animals,  in 
consequence,  are  unable  to  live  out  of  water;  for  when  they  are  removed 
from  it,  a  drain  of  their  fluids  commences,  which  soon  reduces  their 
weight  to  a  degree  that  destroys  their  lives, — ^a  Medusa  weighing  fifty 
pounds  being  thus  dried  down  to  a  weight  of  as  many  grains.  The  most 
remarkable  instances  of  a  parallel  kind  among  Plants,  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  tribe  of  Fungi ;  certain  members  of  which  are  distinguished  by 
an  almost  equally  small  proportion  of  solid  materials  in  their  textures, 
presenting  a  most  delicate  gossamer-like  appearance  to  the  eye,  and 
possessing  such  little  durability,  that  they  come  to  maturity  and  undergo 
decay  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  These  are  not  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  but  will  vegetate  only  in  a  very  damp  atmosphere. 

153.  As  we  find  various  Plants  and  Animals  very  differently  con- 
structed, in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fluid  contained  in  their  tissues,  so 
do  we  also  find  them  dependent  in  very  different  degrees  upon  a  con- 
stant  supply  of  external  moisture.  There  is  no  relation,  however,  be- 
tween  the  succulence  of  a  plant,  and  the  degree  of  its  dependence  upon 
water;  in  fact,  we  commonly  find  the  most  succulent  plants  growing  in 
the  driest  situations ;  whilst  the  plants,  which  are  adapted  to  localities 
where  they  can  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  fluid,  are  not  usually  re- 
markable for  the  amount  of  water  in  their  own  structure.  This,  how- 
ever, is  easily  explained.  We  find  the  most  succulent  plants, — such 
as  the  Sedums  or  Stone-crops  of  our  own  country,  and  the  Cacti  and 
Euphorbim  of  the  tropics, — in  dry  exposed  situations,  where  they  seem 
as  if  they  would  be  utterly  destitute  of  nutriment.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  they  lose  their  fluid  by  exhalation  very  slowly,  in  consequence 
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of  tbeir  Bmall  namber  of  stomata;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  thcj  absorb 
with  great  readiness  during  rainy  weather,  and  are  enabled,  by  the 
fieshioess  of  their  substance,  to  store  up  a  large  quantity  of  moisture 
until  it  is  required.  In  some  parts  of  Mexico,  the  heat  is  eo  intense, 
and  the  soil  and  atmosphere  so  dry,  during  a  large  part  of  the  year, 
that  no  vegetation  is  found  at  certain  seasons,  save  a  species  of  Cactus; 
this  affords  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  article  of  food,  on  which  travel- 
lers have  been  able  to  subsist  for  many  days  together,  and  without 
which  these  tracts  would  form  impassable  barriers.  On  the  other  band, 
the  plants  of  damp  situations  usually  exhale  moisture  almost  as  fast  as 
they  imbibe  it;  and  consequently,  if  their  usual  supply  be  cut  off  or 
diminished,  they  soon  wither  and  die,  Flanls  that  usually  live  entirely 
submerged,  are  destitute  of  the  cuticle  or  thin  skin,  which  covers  the 
surface  in  other  cases;  in  consequence  of  this,  they  very  rapidly  lose 
their  fiuid,  when  they  are  removed  from  the  water;  and  they  are  hence 
dependent  upon  constant  immersion  in  it  for  a  continuance  of  their 
lives,  although  their  tissues  may  not  be  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
fluid  which  they  contain, 

154.  There  are  some  Plants  which  are  capable  of  adapting  themselves 
to  a  great  variety  of  situations,  differing  widely  as  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  which  their  inhabitants  can  derive  from  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  we  may  generally  notice  a  marked  difference  in  the  mode 
of  growth,  when  we  compare  individuals  that  have  grown  under  oppo- 
site circumstances.  Thus  a  plant  from  a  dry  exposed  situation,  shall 
be  stunted  and  hairy,  whilst  another  of  the  same  species,  hut  developed 
in  a  damp  sheltered  situation,  shall  be  rank  and  glabrous  ^smooth). 
But  in  general  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  congenial  to  each 
species;  and  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  this  condition  has,  in  conse- 
quence, as  great  an  influence  in  determining  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  Plants,  as  the  amount  of  light  and  beat.  Thus,  as  already 
remarked,  the  OrohidcEe  and  Tree  Ferns  of  the  tropics  grow  best  in  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  dampness ;  whilst  the  Cactus  tribe,  for  the  most 
part,  flourishes  best  in  dry  situations.  The  former  become  stunted  and 
inactive,  if  limited  in  their  supply  of  aerial  moisture;  whilst  the  latter, 
if  too  copiously  nourished,  become  dropsical  and  liable  to  rot.  Among 
the  plants  of  our  own  country,  we  find  a  similar  limitation;  a  moist 
boggy  situation  being  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  some,  whilst  a  dry 
exposed  elevation  is  equally  essential  to  the  healthy  development  of 
others.  There  is  a  beautiful  species  of  exotic  Fern,  the  Tric}wmane» 
tpeciosum ;  the  rearing  of  which  has  been  frequently  attempted  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  without  success;  but  which  only  requires  an 
atmosphere  saturated  with  dampness,  for  its  healthy  development,  being 
easily  reared  in  one  of  Mr.  Ward's  closed  glass-cases.  In  this,  as  in 
similar  examples,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible 
the  conditions  under  which  the  species  naturally  grows;  and  sometimes 
this  can  only  be  accomplished,  by  surrounding  the  plant  with  small 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  give  it  a  moister  atmosphere  than  it  could 
otherwise  attain.  Professor  Royle  mentions  the  growth,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Xanthochymug  dukia,  one  of 
the  QuttifercE  or  Gamboge- trees,  in  the  garden  of  the  King  of  Delhi ; 
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this  tree  is  naturally  found  only  in  the  southern  parts  of  India ;  and  the 
success  of  its  cultivation  in  this  northerly  situation  is  entirely  due  to 
its  being  sheltered  by  the  numerous  buildings  within  the  lofty  palace 
wall,  surrounded  by  almost  a  forest  of  trees,  and  receiving  the  benefit 
of  perpetual  irrigation  from  a  branch  of  the  canal  which  flows  through 
the  garden. 

155.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  external  moisture  upon  Animal 
life,  there  is  much  less  to  be  said ;  since  the  mode  in  which  fluid  is  re- 
ceived into  the  system  is  so  entirely  different.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  Animals  habitually  living  beneath  the  water,  like  sub- 
merged Plants,  are  usually  incapable  of  sustaining  life  for  any  length 
of  time  when  removed  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  loss  of  fluid 
which  they  undergo  from  their  surface.  It  is,  however,  by  the  desic- 
caticfti  of  the  respiratory  surface,  preventing  the  due  aeration  of  the 
blood,  that  the  final  result  is  for  the  most  part  occasioned ;  since  we 
find  that  when  there  is  a  special  provision  to  prevent  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  certain  Fishes  and  Crustacea,  the  animals  can  quit  the  water 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of 
Atmospheric  moisture  is  one  of  those  conditions,  which  are  collectively 
termed  climate,  and  which  influence  the  geographical  distribution  of 
Animals,  no  less  than  that  of  Plants.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
Uie  variations  in  moisture  act  alone.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
of  their  operation ;  for  every  one  is  conscious  of  the  effect,  upon  his 
health  and  spirits,  of  such  variations  as  take  place  in  the  climate  he 
may  inhabit.  The  two  principal  modes  in  which  these  will  operate,  will 
be  by  accelerating  or  checking  the  exhalation  of  fluid  from  the  skin  and 
from  the  pulmonary  surface ;  for  when  the  air  is  already  loaded  with 
dampness,  the  exhaled  moisture  cannot  be  carried  off  with  the  same 
readiness  as  when  it  is  in  a  condition  of  greater  dryness  ;  and  it  will 
consequently  either  remain  within  the  system,  or  it  will  accumulate  and 
form  sensible  perspiration. 

156.  Now  each  of  these  states  may  be  salutary,  being  the  one  best 
adapted  to  particular  constitutions,  or  to  different  states  of  the  same 
individual.  A  cold  drying  wind  shall  be  felt  as  invigorating  to  the 
relaxed  frame  as  it  is  chilling  to  one  that  has  no  warmth  or  moisture  to 
spare ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  warm  damp  atmosphere,  which  is  refresh- 
ing to  the  latter,  shall  be  most  depressing  to  the  former.  All  who  have 
tried  the  effect  of  closely-fitting  garments,  impervious  to  moisture,  are 
well  aware  how  oppressive  they  soon  become ;  this  feeling  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  obstruction  they  occasion  to  the  act  of  perspiration, 
by  causing  the  included  air  to  be  speedily  saturated  with  moisture. 
When  the  fluids  of  the  system  have  been  diminished  in  amount,  either 
by  the  suspension  of  a  due  supply  of  water,  or  by  an  increase  in  the 
excretions,  there  is  a  peculiar  refreshment  in  a  soft  damp  atmosphere, 
or  in  a  warm  bath,  which  allows  the  loss  to  be  replaced  by  absorption 
through  the  general  cutaneous  surface.  The  reality  of  such  absorption 
has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  observations  upon  men,  who  had 
been  exposed  to  a  hot  dry  air  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  placed  in 
a  warm  bath ;  for  it  was  found  that  the  system  would  by  this  unusual 


means  supply  the  deficiency,  which  had  been  created  by  the  previous 
increBSG  in  the  transpiration. 

167.  The  effect  of  a  moist  or  dry  atmosphere,  then,  upon  the  Animal 
body,  cannot  be  by  any  means  unimportant;  although,  as  we  ahall 
hereafter  see,  there  exists  in  it  a  scries  of  the  most  remarkable  provi- 
BJons  for  regulating  the  amount  of  its  fluids.  The  influence  of  atmo- 
Bpberic  moisture,  however,  is  most  obvious  in  disordered  states  of  the 
system.  Thus  in  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  form  of  Dyspepsia 
called  atonic,  which  is  usually  connected  with  a  generally-relaxed  con- 
dition of  the  system,  a  very  perceptible  influence  is  experienced  from 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  moisture;  the  digestive  power, 
as  well  as  the  general  functions  of  the  body,  being  invigorated  by  dry- 
ness, and  depressed  by  damp.  Again  there  is  no  doubt  that,  where  a 
predisposition  exists  to  the  Tuberculous  Cachexia,  it  is  greatly  fafored 
by  habitual  exposure  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  cold ;  indeed  it  would  appear,  from  the  influence  of  cold  damp 
situations  upon  animals  brought  from  warmer  climates,  that  these  two 
causes  may  induce  the  disease,  in  individuals  previously  healthy.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  forms  of  pulmonary  complaints,  in  which 
an  irritable  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  has  a 
large  share ;  when  this  irritation  presents  itself  in  the  dty  form,  &  warm 
moist  atmosphere  is  found  most  soothing  to  it ;  whilst  a  drier  and  more 
bracing  air  is  much  more  beneficial,  when  the  irritation  is  accompanied 
by  a  too  copious  secretion. 

158.  Although,  as  already  stated,  no  vital  actions  can  go  on  without 
a  reaction  between  the  goUds  and  fiuids  of  the  body,  yet  there  may  bo 
an  entire  loss  of  the  latter,  in  certain  cases,  without  necessarily  destroy- 
ing life;  the  structure  being  reduced  to  a  stale  of  dormant  vitality,  in 
which  it  may  remain  unchanged  for  an  unlimited  period  ;  and  yet  being 
capable  of  renewing  all  its  actions,  when  moisture  is  again  supplied.  Of 
this  wc  find  numerous  examples  among  both  the  Vegetable  and  the  Ani- 
mal kingdoms.  Thus  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts,  which  inhabit  situa- 
tions where  they  arc  liable  to  occasional  drought,  do  not  suffer  from 
being,  to  all  appoarnnco,  completely  dried  up ;  but  revive  and  vegetate 
actively,  as  soon  as  tbey  have  been  thoroughly  moistened.  Instances 
are  recorded,  in  which  Mosses  that  have  been  for  many  years  dried  up 
in  an  Herbarium,  have  been  restored  by  moisture  to  active  life.  There 
is  a  JJt/eopodiutn  (Club-Moss)  inhabiting  Peru,  which,  when  dried  up  for 
want  of  moisture,  folds  its  leaves  and  contracts  into  a  ball ;  and  in  this 
state,  apparently  quite  devoid  of  animation,  it  is  blown  hither  and  thither 
along  the  surface  by  the  wind.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  reaches  a  moist 
situation,  it  sends  down  its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  unfolds  to  the  atmo- 
sphere its  leaves,  which,  from  a  dingy  brown,  speedily  change  to  the 
bright  green  of  active  vegetation.  The  Anastalica  (Rose  of  Jericho)  is 
the  subject  of  similar  transformations;  contracting  into  a  ball,  when 
dried  up  by  the  burning  sun  and  parching  air;  being  detached  by  the 
wind  from  the  spot  where  its  slender  roots  had  fixed  it,  and  rolled  over 
the  plains  to  indefinite  distances;  and  then,  when  exposed  to  moisture, 
unfolding  its  leaves,  and  opening  its  rose-llko  flower,  as  if  roused  from 
sleep.     A  blue  Water-Lily  abounds  in  several  of  the  canals  of  Alexan- 
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drisy  which  at  certain  seasons  become  so  dry,  that  their  beds  are  burnt 
as  hard  as  bricks  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  use  as  car- 
riage roads :  yet  the  plants  do  not  thereby  lose  their  vitality ;  for  when 
the  water  is  again  admitted,  they  resume  their  growth  with  redoubled 
vigor. 

159.  Among  the  lower  Animals,  we  find  several  of  considerable  com- 
plexity of  structure,  which  are  able  to  sustain  the  most  complete  desic- 
cation. This  is  most  remarkably  the  case  in  the  common  fFheel-Ani' 
maleule  ;  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  most  complete  dryness, 
and  kept  in  this  condition  for  any  length  of  time,  and  which  will  yet 
revive  immediately  on  being  moistened.  The  same  individuals  may  be 
treated  in  this  manner,  over  and  over  again.  Experiments  have  been 
carried  still  further  with  the  allied  tribe  of  Tardigradea  ;  individuals  of 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  vacuum  for  thirty  days,  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  Chloride  of  Calcium  (thus  suffering  the  most  complete  desiccation 
the  Chemist  can  effect),  and  yet  have  not  lost  their  vitality.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  in  this  desiccated  condition,  they  may  be  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  250^,  without  the  destruction  of  their  vitality ;  although, 
when  in  full  activity,  they^will  not  sustain  a  temperature  of  more  than 
from  112^  to  115^  Some  of  the  minute  Entomostracous  Crustacea, 
which  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Rotifera,  appear  to  partake  with  them  in 
this  curious  faculty.  Many  instances  are  on  record  in  which  Snails 
and  oCher  terrestrial  Mollusca  have  revived,  after  what  appeared  to  be 
complete  desiccation ;  and  the  eggs  of  the  Slug,  when  dried  up  by  the 
sun  or  by  artificial  heat,  and  reduced  to  minute  points  only  visible  with 
the  Microscope,  are  found  not  to  have  lost  their  fertility,  when  they  are 
mobtened  by  a  shower  of  rain,  or  by  immersion  in  water,  which  restores 
them  to  their  former  plumpness.  Even  after  being  treated  eight  times 
in  this  manner,  the  eggs  were  hatched  when  placed  in  favorable  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  even  eggs  in  which  the  embryo  was  distinctly  formed, 
survived  such  treatment  without  damage. — That  such  capability  should 
exist  in  the  animals  and  eggs  just  mentioned,  shows  a  remarkable  adapi- 
tation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  destined  to  exist ;  since 
were  it  not  for  their  power  of  surviving  desiccation,  the  races  of  Wheel* 
Animalcules  and  Entomostraca  must  speedily  become  extinct,  through 
the  periodical  drying  up  of  the  small  collections  of  water  which  they 
inhabit ;  and  a  season  of  prolonged  drought  must  be  equally  fatal  to 
the  terrestrial  Mollusca. 

160.  It  would  seem  that  many  cold-blooded  animals  are  reduced,  by 
a  moderate  deficiency  of  fluid,  to  a  state  of  torpidity  closely  resembling 
that  induced  by  cold ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  during  the  hottest  and  driest 
part  of  the  tropical  year,  there  is  almost  as  complete  an  inactivity  as  in 
the  winter  of  temperate  regions.  The  common  Snail,  if  put  into  a  box 
without  food,  constructs  a  thin  operculum  or  partition  across  the  orifice 
of  the  shell,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  side  of  the  box :  in  this  state  it 
may  remain  dormant  for  years,  without  being  affected  by  any  ordinary 
changes  of  temperature :  but  it  will  speedily  revive  if  plunged  in  water. 
Even  in  their  natural  haunts,  the  terrestrial  Mollusca  of  our  own  cli- 
mates are  often  found  in  this  state  during  the  summer,  when  there  is  a 
continued  drought ;  but  with  the  first  shower  they  revive  and  move 
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about.  In  like  manner  it  is  observed  that  the  rainy  season,  betn'oen 
the  tropics,  brings  forth  the  hosts  of  insects,  which  the  drought  had 
caused  to  remain  inactive  in  their  hiding  places.  Animals  thus  rendered 
torpid  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  like 
those  which  are  driven  to  winter  quarters  by  cold.  Mr.  IJanvin  men- 
tions that  he  observed  with  some  surprise  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that,  a  few 
days  after  some  little  depressions  had  been  changed  into  pools  of  water 
by  the  rain,  they  were  peopled  by  nuuieroua  full-grown  shells  and  beetles. 
101.  This  torpidity  consequent  upon  drought  is  not  confined  to  In- 
vertebrated  animals.  There  are  several  Fish,  inhabiting  fresh  water, 
which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  when  their  streams  or  pools  are  dried 
up,  and  which  remain  there  in  a  torpid  condition  until  they  are  again 
moistened.  This  is  the  case  with  the  curious  Lepidosiren,  which  forms 
80  remarkable  a  connecting  link  between  Fishes  and  the  Batrachian  Rep- 
tiles; it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  Gambia,  which 
are  liable  to  be  dried  up  during  much  more  than  half  the  year;  and  the 
■whole  of  this  period  is  spent  by  it  in  a  hollow  which  it  excavates  for 
itself  deep  in  the  mud,  where  it  lies  coiled  up  in  a  completely  torpid 
condition, — whence  it  is  called  by  the  natives  the  gleeping-fiih.  When 
the  return  of  the  rainy  season  causes  the  streams  to  be  again  filled,  so 
that  the  water  finds  its  way  down  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  Lepidosiren, 
it  comes  forth  again  for  its  brief  period  of  activity;  and  with  the  ap- 
proach of  drought,  it  again  works  Its  way  down  into  the'  mad,  which 
speedily  hardens  around  it  into  a  solid  mass.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
ProleuB,  an  inhabitant  of  certain  lakes  in  the  Tyrol,  which  are  liable  to 
be  periodically  dried  up,  retires  at  these  periods  to  the  underground  pas- 
sages that  connect  them,  where  it  is  believed  to  remain  in  a  torpid  con- 
dition; and  it  thence  emerges  into  the  lakes,  as  soon  as  they  again 
become  filled  with  water.  The  Lizards  and  Serpents,  too,  of  tropical 
climates  appear  to  be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  torpidity,  in  conse- 
quence of  drought,  as  that  which  affects  those  of  temperate  regions 
auring  the  cold  of  winter.  Thus  Humboldt  has  related  the  strange  acci- 
dent of  a  hovel  having  been  built  over  a  spot  where  a  young  Crocodile 
lay  buried  alive,  though  torpid,  in  the  hardened  mud;  and  ho  mentions 
that  the  Indians  often  find  enormous  Boas  in  the  same  lethargic  state; 
and  that  these  revive  when  irritated  or  wetted  with  water.  All  those 
examples  show  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  amount  of  fluid,  in  the  animal 
structure,  for  the  maintenance  of  vital  activity :  whilst  they  also  demon- 
strate, that  the  preservation  of  the  vital  propertiet  of  that  structure  is 
not  always- incompatible  with  the  partial,  or  even  the  complete  abstrac- 
tion of  that  fluid;  the  solid  portions  being  then  much  less  liable  to  de- 
composition than  by  heat,  or  by  other  agencies,  than  they  are  in  their 
ordinary  condition. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THB  ELEMENTARY  PARTS  OF  ANIMAL  STRUCTURES. 

162.  In  the  investigation  of  the  operations  of  a  complex  piece  of  Me- 
chanism, and  in  the  study  of  the  forces  "which  combine  to  produce  the 
general  result,  experience  shows  the  advantage  of  first  examining  the 
component  parts  of  the  Machine, — its  springs,  wheels,  levers,  cords, 
pulleys,  &c.,— determining  the  properties  of  their  materials,  and  ascer- 
taining their  individual  actions.  When  these  have  been  completely 
mastered,  the  attention  may  be  directed  to  their  combined  actions :  and 
the  bearing  of  these  combinations  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  the 
general  result,  would  be  the  last  object  of  study. 

163.  This  seems  the  plan  which  the  Student  of  Physiology  may  most 
advantageously  pursue,  in  the  difScult  task  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  operations  of  the  living  Organism,  and  with  the  mode  in  which 
they  concur  in  the  maintenance  of  Life.  He  should  first  examine  the 
properties  of  the  component  materials  of  the  structure,  in  their  simplest 
form  :  these  he  will  find  in  its  nutrient  fluids.  He  may  next  proceed  to 
the  simplest  forms  of  organized  tissue,  which  result  from  the  mere  solidi- 
fication of  those  materials,  and  whose  properties  are  chiefly  of  a  mechani- 
eal  nature.  From  these  he  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  struc- 
ture and  actions  of  those  tissues  that  consist  chiefly  of  cells ;  and  will 
investigate  the  share  they  take  in  the  strictly  vital  operations  of  the 
economy.  Next  his  attention  will  be  engaged  by  the  tissues  produced 
by  the  transformation  of  cells ;  of  whfch  some  are  destined  chiefly  for 
affording  mechanical  support  to  the  fabric,  and  others  for  peculiar  vital 
operations.  And  he  will  be  then  prepared  to  understand  the  part  which 
these  elementary  tissues  severally  perform  in  the  more  complex  organs. 
A  due  knowledge  of  these  elementary  parts,  and  of  their  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  vital  properties,  is  essential  to  every  one  who  aims  at  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Physiology.  True  it  is,  that  we  may  study  the  results  of 
their  operations,  without  acquaintance  with  them ;  but  we  should  know 
nothing  more  of  the  workings  of  the  machine,  than  we  should  know  of 
a  cotton-mill,  into  which  we  saw  cotton-wool  entering,  and  from  which 
we  saw  woven  fabrics  issuing  forth ;  or  of  a  paper-making  machine,  which 
we  saw  fed  at  one  end  with  rags,  and  discharging  hot-pressed  paper,  cut 
into  sheets,  at  the  other.  The  study  of  these  results  affords,  of  course, 
a  very  important  part  of  the  knowledge  we  have  to  acquire  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  machine ;  but  we  could  learn  from  them  very  little 
of  the  nature  of  the  separate  processes  effected  by  it ;  still  less  should 
we  be  prepared,  by  any  disorder  or  irregularity  in  the  general  results, 
to  seek  for,  and  rectify,  the  cause  of  that  disturbance  in  the  working  of 
the  machine,  by  which  the  abnormal  result  was  occasioned. 

164.  Now  just  as  in  a  cotton-mill,  there  are  machines  of  several  dif- 
ferent kinds,  adapted  to  effect  different  steps  of  the  process  by  which 
the  raw  material  is  converted  into  the  woven  fabric,  so  do  we  find  that 
in  the  complex  Animal  fabric  there  is  a  great  variety  of  organs  for  per- 
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forming  tho  several  changes,  by  which  the  fabric  itself  ia  built  up  and 
naintaiDcd  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  performance  of  its  peculiar  opera- 
tions. These  operations  are  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  of  spontaneous 
motion,  and  of  mental  action.  They  are  the  great  objects  of  Animal 
e:[iatence ;  just  as  the  combination  of  elements  into  organic  substances, 
that  are  to  famish  the  materials  of  the  Animal  fabric,  seems  to  be  the 
great  purpose  of  Vegetative  Life,  The  vital  phenomena  which  are 
peculiar  to  Animals,  are  manifestations  of  the  properties  of  certain  forms 
of  organized  matter, — the  Nervous  and  Muscular  tissues, — which  are 
restricted  to  themselves;  just  as  those  which  are  common  to  Animals 
and  Plants,  are  effected  by  organized  structures  which  arc  found  alike 
in  both  kingdoms.  Here,  then,  we  have  one  essential  distinction  between 
these  kingdoms  ; — namely,  the  presence  in  Animals  of  a  peculiar  appa- 
ratus, and  the  consequent  possession  by  them  of  peculiar  endowments, 
which  are  totally  wantjng  in  Plants.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  species, 
indeed  whole  tribes,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  how 
far  sensibility  and  spontaneity  of  action  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the 
movements  they  exhibit ;  so  that,  their  structure  being  so  simple  aa  to 
afford  no  distinctive  characters,  our  assignment  of  them  to  the  Animal 
or  to  the  Vegetable  kingdom  must  be  determined  entirely  by  the  mode 
in  which  they  obtain  the  materials  of  their  nutrition  (§§  62,  63). 

165.  All  the  operati^f^hs,  then,  which  are  common  to  Animals  and 
Plants,  are  concerned  in  the  building  up  of  the  organized  fabric,  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  integrity,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  germs  of  new 
Btruclures,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  parent  by  death.  These 
operations,  as  formerly  explained  (§  41),  involve  a  series  of  very  distinct 
processes;  which,  though  all  performed  by  the  simple  cell  of  the  humblest 
plant,  are  distributed  in  more  complex  structures  through  a  number  of 
parts  or  organs,  whose  several  actions  are  almost  as  separate  as  those 
of  the  dissimilar  machines  of  the  cotton-mill, — although,  like  them,  sus- 
tained by  the  same  powers,  and  so  far  mutually  dependent,  that  neither 
of  them  can  be  suspended  without  in  a  short  time  putting  a  slop  to  the 
rest.  Now  just  as  in  each  of  the  machines  of  the  cotton-mill  we  may 
Lave  similar  elements, — such  as  wheels,  levers,  pulleys,  hands,  &c.,  put 
together  in  different  methods,  and  consequently  adapted  for  different  pur- 
poflea,  as  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  kc,  so  shall  we  find  in  the  animal 
body,  that  these  different  organs  are  composed  of  very  similar  elements, 
and  that  the  individual  actions  of  these  elementary  parts  are  the  same; 
hut  that  the  difference  of  result  is  the  consequence  of  the  variety  in  their 
arrangement.  Thus  we  shall  find  that  tho  growth  of  cells,  their  absorp- 
tion of  certain  matters  from  the  surrounding  fluids,  and  their  subsequent 
liberation  of  these  by  the  bursting  or  liquefying  of  the  cell-wall  when 
their  term  of  life  is  come  to  an  end,  are  means  employed  in  one  part  of 
the  body  to  introduce  nutrient  materials  into  the  current  of  the  circu- 
lation, whilst  in  another  the  same  processes  are  used  as  means  to  with- 
draw, from  that  very  same  current,  certain  substances  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  get  rid.  Now  certain  combinations  of  elementary  struc- 
ture, adapted  to  the  performance  of  a  set  of  actions  tending  to  one  pur- 
pose, and  thus  resembling  one  of  the  machines  of  a  cotton-mill,  is  termed 
an  organ  ;  and  the  snm-total  of  its  actions  is  termed  ka  function.     Thus 
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WO  have  in  the  function  of  Respiration,  which  essentially  consists  of  an 
interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  between  the  air  and  the  blood, 
a  multitude  of  distinct  changes,  some  of  them  of  a  character  apparently 
not  in  the  least  related  to  it,  but  all  necessary,  in  the  higher  and  more 
complex  fabric,  to  bring  the  blood  and  the  air  into  the  necessary  relation. 
The  sum-total  of  these  changes  constitutes  the  function  of  Respiration ; 
and  the  structures  by  which  they  are  effected  are  organs  of  Respiration. 

166.  The  entire  Organized  structure,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  distinct  organs^  having  their  several  and  (to  a  certain  extent) 
independent  purposes ;  and  these  organs  may  be  resolved,  in  like  man- 

'  ner,  into  simple  elementary  parts^  whose  structure  and  composition  are 
the  same,  in  whatever  part  of  the  fabric  they  occur.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, the  phenomena  of  Life,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  arranged 
under  several  groups  or  functions^  according  to  the  immediate  purpose 
to  which  they  are  directed ;  and  yet  in  every  one  of  these  groups,  we 
shall  find  repeated  the  same  elementary  changes  which  are  concerned 
in  the  rest.  Thus  in  the  act  of  Respiration,  the  same  kind  of  muscular 
movements,  the  same  sort  of  nervous  agency,  are  concerned,  as  con- 
tribute to  the  ingestion  of  the  food;  together  with  a  circulation  of 
blood,  similar  to  that  which  supplies  the  materials  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  tissues.  Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  applying  ourselves  first  to 
the  consideration  of  the  elementary  parts  of  the  living  structure,  and  of 
the  properties  by  which  they  effect  the  changes,  that  are  characteristic 
of  its  several  organs. 

1.   0/  the  Primary  Components  of  the  Animal  Fabric, 

167.  As  we  can  best  study  the  primary  components  of  the  Animal 
fabric,  by  investigating  their  properties  before  the  process  of  Organiza- 
tion begins,  or  whilst  it  is  taking  place,  we  must  have  recourse  for  this 
purpose  to  the  nutrient  fluid, — the  Blood, — in  which  these  are  contained 
in  the  state  most  completely  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  vitalizing 
influence.  The  same  substances  may  be  found,  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
preparation,  in  the  Chyle  and  Lymph ;  and  also  in  the  Eggs  of  ovipa- 
rous animals.  The  circumstances  attending  the  development  of  the 
latter  afford,  indeed,  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  convertibility  of 
the  simple  chemical  product,  Albumen,  with  certain  inorganic  substances, 
into  every  form  of  organized  structure.  For  the  white  of  the  egg  con- 
sists of  nothing  else  than  albumen,  combined  with  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
whilst  the  yolk  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  same  substance,  mingled  with 
oily  matter,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphur,  iron,  and  some  other 
inorganic  bodies.  Tct  this  albumen  and  fatty  matter  are  converted, 
after  the  lapse  of  *a  few  days,  under  the  agency  of  an  elevated  tempe- 
rature upon  the  germ,  into  a  complex  fabric,  composed  of  bones,  mus- 
cles, nerves,  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  fibrous  membranes,  fat, 
cellular  tissue,  &c.,  and  endowed  with  the  properties  characteristic  of 
all  these  substances,  which,  when  brought  into  consentaneous  activity, 
manifest  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  chick. — In  tracing  these  wonder- 
ful transformatiofls,  therefore,  we  should  rightly  commence  with  Albt^ 
fH€n* 
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168.  Albumen  exists,  not  merely  ia  the  white  and  yolk  of  the  egg, 
but  also  in  the  various  liquids  ^hicb  supply  the  materials  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  ADimal  tissues.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  Chyme,  or  product 
of  the  digestive  operation,  whenever  Animal  flesh,  or  any  Vegetable 
substance  corresponding  with  it  in  composition,  has  been  taken  in  as 
food.  And  it  is  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  iDto  the  Chyle 
and  Blood,  of  whose  solid  constituents  it  forms  a  very  large  proportioD. 
In  its  soluble  state.  Albumen  is  always  combined  with  a  Email  quantity 
of  free  soda,  with  which  it  seems  to  bo  united  as  an  acid  with  its  base; 
and  to  this  state  of  combination,  ils  solubility  is  regarded  by  most 
Chemists  as  being  due.  When  tbc  fluid  in  which  it  is  dissolved  is  eva- 
porated at  a  low  temperature  (not  exceeding  126°),  the  Albumen,  or 
rather  Albuminate  of  Soda,  may  bo  dried,  without  losing  its  solubility ; 
when  dried,  it  may  bo  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  212%  without  under- 
going change ;  and  it  forms,  when  again  dissolved  in  water,  the  same 
glairy,  colorless,  and  nearly  tasteless  fluid  as  before.  When  a  higher 
temperature  is  employed,  however,  the  Albumen  passes  into  the  insolu- 
ble form  ;  and  presents  itself  either  as  a  cloudy  or  flocculcnt  precipitate, 
or  as  a  firm  consistent  coagulum,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  origi- 
nal solution.  The  same  condition  regulates  the  amount  of  heat  requisite 
for  the  purpose  ;  thus  if  the  quantity  of  albumen  be  so  great  that  tho 
liquid  has  a  slimy  aspect,  a  temperature  of  145°  or  150°  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  whole  becomes  solid,  white,  and  opaque ;  but  in  a 
very  dilute  condition,  boiling  is  required,  and  the  albumen  then  sepa- 
rates ia  the  form  of  white  finely-divided  flocks.  In  either  case  the  soda 
and  other  soluble  salts  are  separated  from  the  albumen,  and  remain 
dissolved  in  the  water.  When  the  coagulation  of  Albumen  takes  place 
rapidly,  the  coherent  mass  seems  quite  homogeneous,  and  shows  no  trace 
of  anything  like  definite  arrangement;  but  when  the  process  is  more 
gradual,  minute  granules  present  themselves,  which  do  not,  however, 
exhibit  a  tendency  towards  any  higher  form  of  structure.  Tho  insolu- 
ble coagulum,  or  pure  Albumen,  dries  up  to  a  yellow,  transparent, 
horny  substance;  which,  when  macerated  in  water,  resumes  its  former 
whiteness  and  opacity. — Pure  Albumen  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
solid  mass  which  remains  when  an  albuminous  fluid  is  dried  at  a  low 
temperature,  by  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  washing  it  with 
cold  water  on  a  filter;  common  salt,  with  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  are  dissolved  out ;  and  a  soft  swollen  mass  remains  upon 
tho  filter,  which  has  all  the  character  of  Albumen  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation, except  that  it  is  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
which  will  not  dissolve  the  latter  substance. 

1()9.  Albumen  may  be  thrown  down  from  its  solution,  in  a  coagulated 
state,  not  merely  by  heat,  but  by  Alcohol  and  Creaeotc,  and  by  most 
Acids  when  added  in  excess,  so  as  to  do  more  than  neutralize  tho  alkali. 
Nitric  acid  is  particularly  efficacious  in  occasioning  its  coagulation  ;  on 
the  other  hand.  Hydrochloric  and  Acetic  acids,  and  common  or  tribasio 
Phosphoric  acid,  do  not  precipitate  it,  these  acids  having  the  property 
of  dissolving  pure  Albumen.  When  albumen  is  dissolved  in  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  a  pinkish  hue  is  at  first  seen  ;  the  liquid  thtn  becomes  of  an 
intense  purple  color,  and,  on  applying  heat  a  little  longer,  an  intense 
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blue ;  after  standing  for  some  time,  it  again  assumes  its  former  pink  or 
claret  color. — In  the  precipitation  of  Albumen  by  an  acid,  definite 
compounds  are  formed  between  the  two ;  in  which  the  Albumen  acts  the 
part  of  a  base.  On  the  other  hand,  it  serves  as  an  acid  in  its  combina- 
tions with  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  is  held  in  solution  by  them.  Most 
of  the  metallic  salts,  as  those  of  Copper,  Lead,  Mercury,  &c.,  form 
insoluble  compounds  with  albumen,  and  thus  give  precipitates  with  its 
solution ;  hence  the  value  of  white  of  egg  as  an  antidote,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  with  Corrosive  Sublimate.  The  simplest  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  soluble  Albumen  in  very  small  quantity,  is  to  boil  the 
liquid,  and  add  nitric  acid;  if  turbidity  is  then  produced,  the  existence 
of  albumen  may  be  inferred.  A  more  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of 
Albumen,  however,  is  the  precipitate  which  is  given  by  the  addition  of 
the  ferro-prussiate  of  potash  to  the  liquid,  when  this  has  been  first 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

170.  Albumen  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  fixed  alka- 
lies ;  a  disengagement  of  ammonia  being  occasioned  by  the  addition  of 
eaustic  potass  to  even  a  very  weak  solution  of  albumen.  This  may  be 
made  evident  by  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  deep  purple 
color  being  produced  by  the  action  of  the  liberated  ammonia  .upon  the 
metal ;  and  thus  the  addition  of  liquor  potassae  and  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  forms  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  albumen. 
If  Albumen,  or  any  albuminous  compound,  be  heated  with  caustic 
potash,  it  is  completely  decomposed ;  not,  however,  being  resolved  at 
once  into  its  ultimate  constituents,  or  altogether  into  simple  combina- 
tions of  them,  but  in  great  part  into  other  organic  compounds.  One  of 
these,  termed  Leucine  is  a  crystalline  substance,  which  forms  colorless 
scales,  destitute  of  taste  and  odor  ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  sublimes  unchanged.  It  consists  of  12  Carbon,  12  Hydrogen,  1 
Nitrogen,  and  4  Oxygen.  There  is  not  at  present  any  evidence  that  it 
is  produced  in  the  living  body ;  and  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to 
it  arises  from  the  fact,  that  it  may  be  procured  from  Gelatine  as  well 
as  from  proteine ;  which  indicates  a  certain  relationship  between  these 
two  substances.  Another  compound  obtained  by  the  same  reaction,  is 
called  Tffrosin  ;  it  crystallizes  in  brilliant  needles ;  and  its  composition 
is  16  C,  9  H,  1  N,  5  0. — Besides  these  substances,  Ammonia,  with 
Formic  and  Carbonic  Acids,  are  produced;  the  acids  unite  with  the 
potash  employed  to  efiect  the  decomposition ;  and  the  ammonia  is  set 
nree. — The  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  Albumen  has  also  the  efiect 
of  liberating  sulphur,  which  unites  with  the  potash,  and  remains  in  the 
solution,  where  its  presence  may  be  recognised  by  the  black  precipitate 
formed  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  existence 
of  unoxidized  Sulphur  in  albumen  is  shown  by  the  familiar  fact  of  the 
blackening  of  a  silver  spoon  by  a  boiled  egg,  which  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  alkaline  sulphuret  during  coagulation.  Albumen  may  also 
be  shown  to  contain  Phosphorus  in  an  unoxidized  state.  In  its  soluble 
state,  Albumen  is  very  commonly  united  with  Phosphate  of  Lime,  about 
two  per  cent,  of  which  may  be  taken  up  by  it;  and  it  is  chiefiy  in  this 
mode,  that  this  very  important  substance  is  introduced  into  the  Animal 
body. 
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171.  The  ultimate  com  position  of  the  Albumen  of  the  blood  may  be 
Btaletl  as  follows : —  "" 


Carbon, 

lIjidrngeD, 

Oijgeo, 

Nitrogen, 

Sulphur, 

FhoBpbora?, 


i 


It  has  been  maintained  by  Mulder,  that  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
maj  be  completely  separated  from  the  substance  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  first  four  elements ;  and  to  this  substance  he  gave  the  name  of 
Proteine,  believing  it  to  be  the  base  of  the  whole  series  of  albuminous 
compounds,  which  are  supposed  to  consist  of  proteino,  united  with  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  in  varying  proportions.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  proteino  has  ever  been  really  obtained  in  an  isolated  form; 
and  its  existence  must  at  present  be  considered  as  hypollielical.  It 
may  be  convenient,  however,  to  use  the  phrase  "  proteine-compounds," 
to  designate  the  whole  series  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  substances, 
which  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  Albumen  in  the  digestive 
process;  and  in  this  sense  alone  will  it  be  here  employed. — The  atomic 
constitution  of  Froteine  is  considered  by  Liebig  to  be  represented  by 
the  formula — 

43  CMban,  36  Hydrogen,  14  Oiygen,  6  Nitrogen, 
whilst  by  Mulder  the  following  formnla  is  adopted — 

40  Cntliqu,  3]  Hydrogen,  12  Oiygen,  5  Nitrogen. 
Both  these  formulie  are  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  components ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  which  best 
represents  the  combining  equivalent  of  the  substance. 

172.  Nearly  allied  to  Albumen  is  the  substance  termed  Caseine, 
which  replaces  it  in  milk;  and  this  is  specially  worthy  of  notice  bere, 
because  it  is  the  sole  form  in  which  tbe  young  Mammal  receives  Pro- 
teino into  its  body,  during  tbc  period  of  lactation.  Like  Albumen,  this 
Bubstance  may  exist  in  two  forms,  the  soluble,  and  the  insoluble  or  coa- 
gulated ;  and  it  further  agrees  with  it,  in  retjuiring,  as  a  condition  of 
its  solubility,  the  presence  of  a  free  alkali,  of  which,  however,  a  very 
small  quantity  suffices  for  the  purpose.  It  differs  from  Albumen,  how- 
ever, in  this:  that  it  does  not  coagulate  by  heat,  and  that  it  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  solution  by  Acetic  aciil.  Caseine  is  further  remarkable 
for  the  facility  with  which  its  coagulation  is  effected  by  the  contact  of 
certain  animal  membranes,  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  cheese-making. 
This  change  is  considered  by  some  Chemists  to  be  due,  however,  not  to 
any  direct  action  of  the  membrane  upon  the  caseine,  but  to  its  influence 
in  oonverttng  some  of  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  which,  separating 
the  alkali  of  the  caseine,  will  occasion  the  precipitation  of  tbe  latter. 
The  only  difference  which  can  be  detected  between  Albumen  and  Case- 
ine, in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  their  elements,  consists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Phosphorus,  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  Sulphur,  in  the 
latter;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  the  cause  of  the  foregoing  differences  in 
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their  properties.  Caseine  appears  even  to  surpass  Albumen  in  its  power 
of  combining  with  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  of  render- 
ing them  soluble. 

173.  Albumen  and  Caseine,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  constituting 
the  raw  materials,  at  the  expense  of  which  the  organized  tissues  of  the 
Animal  fabric  are  built  up  ;  and  we  have  sufScient  evidence,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Chick  from  the  egg,  and  of  the  young  Mammal  from 
milk,  that  they  may  be  transformed  into  any  of  the  proteine-compounds 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Animal  body.  There  is  good  ground  to 
believe,  however,  that,  for  the  formation  of  all  the  Animal  tissues,  the 
presence  of  fatty  matter,  as  well  as  of  an  albuminous  compound,  is  es- 
sential ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note,  that  in  both  the  fore- 
ffoing'cases,  fatty  matter  is  mingled  with  the  albumen,  in  the  aliment 
destined  for  the  development  of  the  young  animal.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, will  be  more  fully  discussed  hereafter. 

174.  The  Animal  derives  the  materials  of  its  nutrition,  however,  not 
only  from  the  Albuminous  compounds  furnished  by  flesh,  eggs,  and  milk, 
bat  also  from  those  which  are  supplied  by  the  Vegetable  kingdom.  Every 
growing  Plant,  as  already  mentioned  (§  12),  forms  albuminous  compounds 
by  the  combination  of  inorganic  elements,  as  the  pabulum  of  its  own 
tissues ;  but  many  Plants  generate  them  in  much  larger  proportion,  and 
store  them  up  in  their  cells ;  and  it  is  from  such,  that  Animals  derive 
their  largest  supply  of  nutritive  material.  Thus  the  gluten  of  wheat,  or 
the  tenacious  mass  which  is  left  after  the  removal  of  the  starch  by  wash- 
ing, is  principally  composed  of  a  substance  which  is  closely  allied  in 
composition  and  properties  to  the  Albumen  of  animals ;  being  moderately 
soluble  by  water,  coagulated  by  heat,  and  precipitated  by  acids  (except 
the  phosphoric  and  acetic)  and  by  metallic  salts ;  and  this  is  designated 
Vegetable  Albumen.  From  the  seeds  of  Leguminous  plants  a  substance 
termed  Legumin  may  be  separated,  'which  corresponds  with  Caseine  in 
not  being  precipitated  by  heat,  and  also  in  the  absence  of  phosphorus ; 
hence  it  is  sometimes  designated  as  Vegetable  Caseine.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  albuminous  principle  are  found  in  Plants ;  but  the 
foregoing  are  the  most  important  in  their  relations  to  the  nutrition  of 
Animals.  Like  flesh,  cheese,  &;c.,  they  are  reduced  by  the  digestive 
process  to  the  state  of  soluble  Albumen ;  and  in  this  form  they  are 
taken  up,  and  carried  into  the  circulation. 

175.  Next  in  importance  to  the  Albuminous  compounds  as  a  consti- 
taent  of  the  Animal  fabric,  is  Q-elatine  ;  which  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water  on  White  Fibrous  tissue,  and  on  the  various  membranes, 
&c.,  of  which  this  is  the  chief  component.  The  composition  of  Gelatine 
IS  much  simpler  than  that  of  the  Proteine-compounds,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  the  number  of  atoms  of  its  several  elements ;  for  it  consists 
of  18  Carbon,  10  Hydrogen,  5  Oxygen,  2  Nitrogen.  This  composition  is 
the  same,  whether  the  Gelatine  be  obtained  from  isinglass,  from  fibrous 
membranes,  or  from  bones.  The  distinctive  characters  of  Gelatine  are 
its  solubility  in  warm  water,  its  coagulation  on  cooling  into  a  uniform 
jelly,  and  its  formation  of  a  peculiar  insoluble  compound  with  Tannic 
acid.  Gelatine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  though  pro- 
longed contact  with  it  will  cause  the  Gelatine  to  swell  up  and  soften. 
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Its  power  of  forming  a  jellir  on  cooling  is  such,  that  &  eoliition  of  one 
part  in  100  of  water  will  become  a  consistent  solid.  And  its  reaction 
with  Tannic  acid  is  so  distinct,  tliat  the  presence  of  one  part  of  Gelatine 
in  6000  of  water  is  at  once  detected  by  infusion  of  Galls.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Gelatine  does  not  exist  exactly  as  such  in  the  Fibrous 
tissues ;  since  none  can  be  dissolved  out  of  thorn  bj  the  continued  action 
of  cold  water,  and  it  usually  requires  the  prolonged  action  of  hot  water, 
to  occasion  their  complete  conversion.  There  are  some  substances,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  is  not  requisite;  and  from  which  the  gelatine  may 
be  extracted  within  a  shorter  time.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with 
the  air-bladder  of  the  Cod  and  other  fish;  which  when  cut  into  shreds 
and  dried,  is  known  as  Isinglass.  It  is  the  case  also  with  the  substance 
of  bones,  from  which  the  calcareous  matter  has  been  removed.  In  both 
instances  it  would  scera  that  the  state  of  organization  is  very  imperfect ; 
the  6brous  structure  being  by  no  means  well-marked.  When  the  fibrous 
arrangement  is  more  complete,  the  solubility  of  the  tissue  is  much  di- 
tuinistied.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  particles  have  a  different  ar- 
rangement in  the  tissues,  from  that  which  they  have  in  the  product 
obtained  by  boiling.  Their  ultimate  composition,  however,  is  the  same; 
for  when  any  serous  membrane,  or  other  tissue  principally  composed  of 
the  white  fibrous  element,  is  analysed  by  combustion,  the  elements  are 
found  to  have  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  Gelatine,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  small  admixture  of  other  substances.  The 
action  of  Tannic  acid,  too,  is  the  same  on  the  organized  tissue,  as  it  is 
on  the  gelatine  extracted  from  it;  and  hence  results  its  utility  in  pro- 
ducing an  insoluble  compound,  not  liable  to  undergo  decomposition,  in 
the  substance  of  the  Skin,  converting  it  into  leather. 

176.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  Gelatine  is  produced  in  the  Animal  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  elaborated  from  Albumen  ;  since 
'wc  find  a  very  large  amount  of  Gelatine  in  the  tissues  of  young  animals, 
which  are  entirely  formed  from  albuminous  matter ;  and  also  in  the 
tissues  of  herbivorous  animals,  which  cannot  receive  it  in  their  food,  as 
Plants  yield  no  substance  resembling  gelatine.  Carnivorous  animals, 
however,  will  receive  it  ready  formed,  as  part  of  their  aliment.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  Albu- 
men; and  consequently  it  can  never  be  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
albuminous  tissues.  If  Gelatine  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  caustic  potash, 
it  is  decomposed,  with  an  escape  of  ammonia;  and  two  new  compounds, 
leucine,  and  tjlycocoll  or  gelatine-sugar,  are  generated.  The  production 
of  leucine  from  Gelatine,  by  the  action  of  the  same  reagent  as  that 
which  caused  its  generation  from  Albumen,  is  a  fact  of  much  importance; 
as  showing  that,  notwithstanding  their  difierence  of  composition  and 
characters,  a  certain  similarity  in  the  arrangement  of  their  ultimate 
elements  still  subsists  between  these  two  bodies.  Glycocoll  is  an  organic 
base  of  great  interest  from  its  relations  to  other  substances ;  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  It  has  a  strong  sweet  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  from  which  it  may  be  crystallized  like  ordinary  sugar.  Its  compo- 
sition is  comparatively  simple ;  being  4  Carbon,  4  Hydrogen,  1  Nitrogen, 
8  Oxygen. 

177.  A  peculiar  modification  of  Gelatine,  which  presents  itself  in 
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Cartilage,  is  distinguished  as  Chondrine.  This  requires  longer  boiling 
than  gelatine  for  its  solution  in  water ;  but  the  solution  fixes  into  a  jelly 
in  coolingy  and  dries  by  evaporation  into  a  glue  that  cannot  be  distin- 
goished  from  that  of  gelatine.  Like  gelatine,  it  is  thrown  down  from  its 
eolation  by  alcohol,  creasote,  tannic  acid,  and  bichloride  of  mercury ;  but 
it  is  also  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  prosul* 
phate  of  iron,  which  do  not  disturb  a  solution  of  gelatine. — It  is  curious 
that,  in  proportion  as  Cartilages  become  fibrous^  their  Chondrine  gives 
place  to  Gelatine ;  and  during  the  progress  of  ossification,  the  Chondrine 
seems  to  be  entirely  replaced  by  Gelatine,  of  which  the  fibrous  basis  of 
the  bony  tissue  is  composed. 

178.  The  foregoing  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  among  the  "  raw 
materials"  of  the  Animal  fabric ;  and  it  is  now  to  be  shown,  that  while 
the  Gklatinous  components  merely  become  subservient  to  the  formation 
of  tissues,  whose  structure  is  the  simplest  possible,  and  whose  function 
is  purely  meehanicalj  the  destination  of  the  Albuminous  compounds  is 
much  higher ;  it  being  at  the  expense  of  the  latter  that  those  tissues  ara 
generated,  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  purely  vital  operations  of 
the  Animal  economy.  In  their  progress  towards  the  state  of  complete 
OTganization,  however,  we  find  that  they  pass  through  an  intermediate 
condition,  which  is  one  that  requires  special  consideration.  The  fluids 
that  are  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Albuminous  matters  which  have 
been  digested  and  absorbed,  contain  a  substance,  which  is  so  closely  related 
to  Albumen  in  its  ultimate  Chemical  composition,  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable from  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty, "*"  but  which,  though  still 
fluid  whilst  circulating  in  the  living  vessels,  exhibits  a  decided  tendency 
to  assume  the  organized  form,  and  manifests  properties  which  are  so 
different  from  those  of  inorganic  matter,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
mtaL  This  substance  is  Fibrine.  It  is  found  in  the  Chyle,  or  crude 
blood,  soon  after  this  is  taken  up  from  the  food ;  it  presents  itself  in 
gradually  increasing  proportion,  as  the  Chyle  slowly  passes  along  the 
Lacteal  vessels,  and  through  the  Mesenteric  glands,  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Absorbent  system  in  the  Venous ;  and  it  is  also  found  in 
the  fluid  contents  of  that  other  division  of  the  Absorbent  system,  the 
Lymphatics,  which  is  distributed  through  the  body  at  large,  and  which 
seems  to  have  for  its  chief  office  to  take  up,  and  to  reintroduce  into  the 
circulating  current,  such  particles  contained  in  the  fluids  of  the  tissues, 
as  do  not  require  to  be  at  once  cast  out  of  the  body,  but  may  be  again 
employed  in  the  process  of  Nutrition.  But  it  is  found,  above  all,  in  the 
Blood ;  the  fluid  whose  ceaseless  and  rapid  course  through  the  body  sup- 
plies to  every  element  of  the  structure  the  materials  of  its  growth  and 

*  Acoording  to  some  analjseB,  Fibrine  differs  elightly  from  Albumen  in  oltimate  com- 
position,  the  proportions  of  its  several  constituents  in  1000  parts  being  as  follows : — 
Carbon  646,  Hydrogen  70,  Oxygen  220,  Nitrogen  157,  Sulphur  4,  and  Phosphorus  8. 
The  difference  in  their  vital  relations,  however,  is  far  greater  than  any  such  aifferenoo 
in  their  ehemieal  composition  can  account  for,  and  can  only  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
forces  brought  to  act  upon  the  fibrine  during  its  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  living 
body.  It  has  been  recently  maintained,  that  Fibrine  is  not  to  be  regarded  (as  there 
represented)  as  Albumen  in  the  transition-stage  of  incipient  organisation,  but  that  it  is 
a  product  of  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  only  received  back  into  the  blood  in  order 
that  it  may  be  carried  out  of  the  system  through  the  excretonr  channels.  For  a  discus- 
lion  of  this  hypothesis,  see  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Review,  vol.  vii.  pp.  15S,  478. 
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development;  and  the  varying  proportions  m  wBicIi  it  presents  itself 
"there,  are  evidently  closely  connected  with  the  formative  powers  of  that 
fluid.  It  is  also  n  principal  element  of  certain  colorless  exudationt, 
which  are  put  forth  from  wounded  or  inflamed  surfaces,  or  which  are 
deposited  in  the  interstices  of  inflamed  tissues ;  these  exudations,  when 
possessed  of  a  high  formative  property  (that  is,  a  readiness  to  produce 
an  organized  tissue),  are  said  to  be  composed  of  coagulable  or  organi- 
zable  lymph,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  fibrinous  element  of  the 
blood,  in  an  unusually  concentrated  state.  We  shall  first  notice  the 
Chemical  properties  of  Pibrine ;  and  shall  then  inquire_into  those,  which 
present  the  first  dawninga  or  indications  of  Vitality. 

179.  Like  the  other  Protoine-compounds,  Fibrtne  may  exist  in 
solution,  or  in  an  insolublo  form;  but  there  is  this  important  dif- 
ference,— that  its  soluble  form  is  not  a  permanent  one,  and  cannot 
be  maintained  in  any  fibrinous  fluid  that  has  been  drawn  from  the 
living  vessels,  without  the  influence  of  reagents,  which  totally  destroy 
its  peculiar  properties.  All  investigations  of  a  Chemical  nature,  there- 
fore, must  be  made  upon  insoluble  Fibrine;  and  this  may  be  obtained  in 
its  purest  state,  by  whipping  fresh  blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs,  by 
which  operation  it  will  be  caused,  in  coagulating,  to  adhere  to  the  twigs 
in  the  form  of  long,  white,  elastic  filaments,  with  scarcely  an  admixture 
of  foreign  matter.  When  dried  in  vacuo,  or  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  becomes 
translucent  and  horny ;  and  in  this  condition,  it  closely  resembles  coagu- 
lated albumen.  It  further  resembles  that  substance,  in  being  soluble  in 
very  dilute  caustic  alkali,  and  in  phosphoric  acid;  and  the  solutions 
exhibit  many  of  the  properties  of  the  similar  solutions  of  albumen. 
When  the  Fibrine  of  venous  blood  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  mixture  ia  left  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more,  at  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  120^,  it  becomes  gelatinous, 
slimy,  and  eventually  entirely  liquid.  In  this  condition  it  exhibits  all 
the  properties  of  a  solution  of  Albumen  which  has  been  neutralized  by 
acetic  acid.  It  coagulates  by  heat ;  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  corro- 
sive sublimate,  &c. ;  and,  when  largely  diluted,  it  deposits  a  flocculcnt 
substance,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  insoluble  albumen.  The  close 
Chemical  relation  of  Fibrine  and  Albumen  is  further  proved  by  the  ready 
conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter  in  the  act  of  digestion ;  Animal 
flesh,  which  consists  of  Fibrine,  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  Albumen 
with  the  same  facility,  as  the  Vegetable  compounds  which  resemble  the 
latter  much  more  closely  in  the  first  instance.  The  Fibrine  of  arterial 
blood,  however,  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  fluid  form  by  solution  with 
nitre ;  and  this  appears  to  be  due  to  its  oxidized  condition ;  for  in  a  solu- 
tion of  Venous  fibrine  in  nitre,  contained  in  a  deep  cylindrical  jar,  and 
having  its  surface  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  a  flue  flooculent  precipitate 
is  gradually  seen  to  form ;  and  this,  when  collected,  is  found  to  have  the 
properties  of  arterial  fibrine.  The  Fibrine  of  Animal  flesh  agrees  with 
that  of  venous,  rather  than  with  that  of  arterial  blood.  Fibrine,  like 
Albumen,  unites  with  acids  as  a  base,  forming  deflnitc  compounds;  and 
with  bases  as  an  acid.  It  also  possesses  the  properly  of  uniting  with 
the  earthy  phosphates ;  of  which  from  0'7  to  2'5  per  cent,  are  found  in 
the  ash  that  is  left  after  its  combustion. 
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180.  We  see.  then,  that  when  considered  in  its  simply-Chemical  rela- 
tions, Fibrine  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  pnrticular  from  Albumen  ; 
and  that  the  chief  point  of  obvious  variation,  is  the  spontaneous  coagu- 
lation of  the  former,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  living  body.  There 
is,  Lowever,  in  the  structure  of  the  coagulum  itself,  a  moat  important 
difference ;  for  instead  of  consisting  of  a  homogeneous  structureless 
mass,  or  of  a  simple  aggregation  of  minute  granules,  it  is  found  by  the 
Microscope  to  possess  a  definite  _^6rou8  arrangement,  the  fibres  crossing 
one  another  in  every  direction.  In  the  ordinary  coagulum  or  clot  of 
Blood,  these  fibres  do  not  present  any  great  degree  of  firmness:  they 
may  be  hardened,  however,  by  boiling ;  and  their  arrangement  then 
becomes  more  definite.  They  may  be  seen  much  more  clearly,  however, 
ID  the  "  buffy  coat"  of  Inflammatory  blood ;  in  which  there  is  not  only 
an  increased  proportion  of  Fibrine,  but  the  Fibrine  itself  seems  to  have 
undergone  a  higher  elaboration,  that  is,  to  have  proceeded  still  further 
in  the  change  towards  regular  organization.  In  this  state,  the  process 
of  coagulation  is  unusually  slow;  the  clot  formed  by  the  fibrous  tissue 
is  much  more  solid ;  and  it  continues  for  some  hours,  or  even  days,  to 
increase  in  solidity,  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  composing 
the  fibres,  which  cause  them  to  contract  and  to  expel  the  fluid  contained 
in  their  interstices. 

181.  The  most  perfect  fibrous  structure  originating  la  the  simple 
coagulation  of  fibrine,  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  those  exudations, 
which  take  place  either  from  inflammation,  or  from  a  peculiar  forma* 
tiye  action,  destined  to  repair  an  old  tissue  or  to  produce  a  new  one- 
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Thus  in  Fig.  2  is  shown  the  fibrous  structure  of  a  false  membrane, 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  from  the  surface  of 
an  inflamed  peritoneum.  And  in  Fig.  3  is  displayed  a  similar  fibrous 
structure  (in  which,  however,  the  fibres  have  more  of  a  reticulated  ar- 
rangement), which  incloses  the  fluid  contents  of  the  egg,  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  shell  itself.  As  the  ovum  (which,  at  the 
time  of  its  quitting  the  ovarium,  consists  of  the  yolk-bag  only)  passes 
along  the  oviduct  of  the  parent,  it  receives  its  coating  of  albuminous 
matter,  of  which  layer  after  layer  is  thrown  out  by  the  vessels  of  the 
oviduct.     When  a  sofficient  supply  has  thus  been  furnished,  it  appears 
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that  fibrinous  instead  of  albuminous  matter  is  ponred  forth;  and  this, 
in  coagulating,  forms  a  very  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  enve- 
lopes the  albumen.  Layer  after  layer  is  gradually  added ;  and  at  last, 
by  the  superposition  of  these  layers,  that  firm  tenacious  membrane  is 
formed,  which  is  afterwards  found  lining  the  egg-shell.  The  process  is 
then  continued,  with  this  variation,  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  also  se- 
creted from  the  blood  in  a  chalky  state,  and  its  particles  lie  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  fibrous  network,  and  give  it  that  solidity  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  shell.  If  they  be  removed  by  the  agency  of  a 
weak  acid,  or  if  the  bird  be  not  sufficiently  supplied  with  lime  at  the 
time  of  laying,  the  outer  membrane  has  the  same  consistence  as  the 
inner:  and  either  may  bo  separated,  after  prolonged  maceration,  by 
dexterous  manipulation,  into  a  scries  of  layers  of  a  fibrous  matting,  like 
that  represented  dn  Fig.  3. 

182.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  deny  to  such  a  tissue  the  designation 
of  an  organized  structure,  even  though  it  contains  no  vessels,  and  may 
not  participate  in  any  further  Vital  phenomena.  We  shall  hereafter 
find,  that  a  tissue  presenting  very  similar  characters  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  Animal  fabric;  and  that  the  vessels  with  which  it  is  copiously 
supplied,  have  for  their  object  nothing  else  than  the  removal  of  its  dis- 
integrated or  decaying  portions,  and  the  deposition  of  new  matter  in  a 
similar  form  (§  194),  In  tho  production  of  new  parts,  we  find  this 
simple  fibrous  tissue  performing  the  important  function  of  serving  as  a 
matrix  or  bed  for  the  support  of  the  vessels;  and  as,  by  the  more  gra- 
dual transformation  of  the  nutritive  materials  they  bring,  new  and  more 
permanent  tissues  are  formed,  the  original  one  gradually  undergoes  dis- 
integration, and  all  traces  of  it  are  in  time  lost.  This  would  appear  to 
be  the  history  of  the  Chorion  of  the  Mammalian  ovum ;  which  is  at 
first  nothing  else  than  a  fibrous  unvascular  bag,  formed  round  the  ovum 
in  its  passage  through  the  Fallopian  tube,  precisely  after  the  manner  of 
the  sbcll-membrano  of  the  Bird's  egg;  but  which  is  afterwards  pene- 
trated by  vessels  proceeding  from  the  embryo,  and  in  time  acquires  a 
new  structure  (ciiap,  xi.) 

183.  The  completeness  of  the  production  of  such  a  fibrous  tissue 
depends  in  part,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  degree  of  elaboration 
which  the  Fibrine  has  undergone ;  but  in  great  part  also  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  surface,  on  which  tho  coagulation  takes  place.  Thus  we 
never  find  so  perfect  a  membrane  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Fibrine  out  of  the  living  body, — on  a  slip  of  glass  for  example, — as 
when  it  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  a  living  membrane,  or  in  the  in- 
terstices of  a  living  tissue.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  the  coagulation  takes  place  much  more  slowly  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  former,  and  that  the  particles  may  thus  have  more 
time  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  definite  fibrillation,  which  seems  to 
be  their  characteristic  mode  of  aggregation:  just  as  crystallization 
takes  place  best  when  the  action  is  slow ;  and  as  a  substance,  whose 
particles  would  remain  in  an  amorphous  or  disunited  form  if  too  rapidly 
precipitated  from  a  solution,  may  present  a  most  regular  arrangement 
when  they  are  separated  from  it  more  slowly.  Of  this  view  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  confirmation,  that  the  most  perfect  fibrillation  out  of  the 
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body  is  usually  seen  in  those  cases^  in  which  coagulation  takes  place 
least  rapidly. 

184.  The  conditions  under  which  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of 
Fibrine  takes  place,  are  best  known  from  the  observation  of  that  pro- 
cess as  it  occurs  in  the  Blood ;  and  although  this  fluid,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  is  of  a  very  complex  nature,  yet  as  the  Fibrine  alone  is  con- 
cerned in  its  coagulation,  and  as  that  act  appears  to  take  place  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  no  other  substance  was  present,  there  appears  to  be 
no  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  phenomena  of  Blood-coagulation 
as  the  basis  of  our  account  of  the  properties  of  Fibrine. — There  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  Microscopial  observation  of  the  circulating  Blood,  that 
Fibrine  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution  in  the  fluid ;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion it  remains,  so  long  as  it  is  in  motion  in  the  living  body.  That  its 
fluidity,  however,  does  not  depend  only  upon  its  movement,  is  evident 
from  two  facts ; — first,  that  no  kind  of  motion  seems  effectual  in  pre- 
venting the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the 
vessels ; — and  second,  that  a  state  of  rest  within  the  living  body  does 
not  immediately  produce  coagulation ;  a  portion  of  blood,  included  be- 
tween two  ligatures  in  a  living  vessel,  remaining  fluid  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  blood  that  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  stagnation  by 
inflammatory  action,  being  often  found  in  a  fluid  state  after  some  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  the  state  of  vitality  of  the 
parts  with  which  the  blood  is  in  contact,  has  a  great  influence  in  pre- 
serving its  fluidity ;  thus  it  has  been  found  that,  if  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  of  an  animal  be  broken  down,  and  by  this  measure  the  vitality  of 
the  body  at  large  be  lowered,  clots  of  blood  are  formed  in  their  trunks 
within  a  few  minutes.  Nevertheless,  a  mass  of  blood  effused  into  a 
cavity  of  the  living  body,  undergoes  coagulation  almost  as  soon  as  it 
would  in  a  dead  vessel ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  small 
surface  which  is  in  contact  with  the  blood,  as  compared  with  the  mass 
of  the  latter.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  circulating  blood  is  con- 
tinually being  subdivided  into  countless  streams ;  and  that  each  of  these 
passes  through  the  living  tissue,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  particles 
are  in  close  relation  with  the  living  surface.  Moreover  it  is  probable 
that  the  form  of  matter  which  we  term  Fibrine,  never  remains  long  in 
that  condition  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  system ;  being  continually 
withdrawn  by  the  nutritive  processes,  and  as  continually  re-formed  from 
the  Albumen,  by  an  elaborating  action  hereafter  to  be  considered. 
Hence  we  may  regard  the  state  of  motion  through  living  vessels,  as 
essential  to  the  permanent  continuance  of  fibrine  in  the  fluid  form. 

185.  The  length  of  time,  however  during  which  Fibrine  may  remain 
uncoagulated,  after  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  living  body,  varies 
according  to  various  conditions ;  some  of  which  are  not  well  understood. 
In  the  first  place,  as  already  remarked,  the  more  elaborated  and  more 
concentrated  the  condition  of  the  Fibrine,  the  more  slowly  does  it 
usually  coagulate.  Thus  when  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  drawn,  at 
one  bleeding,  into  several  vessels,  that  which  flows  first  takes  the  longest 
time  to  coagulate,  and  forms  the  firmest  clot ;  whilst  that  which  is  last 
drawn  coagulates  most  rapidly,  and  with  the  least  tenacity.  The  coagu- 
lation is  accelerated  by  moderate  heat,  and  retarded  by  cold;  but  it  is 
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not  prevented  even  by  extreme  cold ;  for  if  Wood  be  frozen  immDdiately 
that  it  is  drawn,  it  will  coagulate  on  being  thawed, — thus  preserving  its 
vitality  in  spite  of  the  freezing  process,  like  the  organized  structures  of 
many  of  the  lower  animals.  Again,  the  coagulation  is  accelerated  by 
exposure  to  air;  but  it  is  not  prevented,  though  it  is  retarded,  by  com- 
plete exclusion  from  it.  Various  Chemical  agents  retard  the  coagula- 
tion, without  preventing  it;  this  is  the  case  especially  with  eolutions  of 
the  neutral  salts.  The  coagulation  is  not  so  firm,  however,  or  the 
fibrillation  so  perfect,  after  the  use  of  these  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  modify  the  properties  of  the  fibrine,  by  acting  chemically 
upon  it. 

186.  After  remaining  in  this  condition  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
the  Fibrine  undergoes  a  further  change,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of 
decomposition;  the  coagulum  becomes  soft,  and  exhibits  appearances  of 
putrefaction.  This  takes  place  the  more  rapidly,  as  the  first  coagula- 
tion was  less  complete.  Thus  in  the  imperfectly-elaborated  Fibrine  of 
the  Chyle,  the  coagulum  is  sometimes  so  incomplete,  that  it  does  not 
separate  itself  from  the  scrum,  and  liquefies  again  in  half  an  hour.  In 
certain  states  of  disease,  tho  solidifying  properties  of  tlie  Fibrine  are 
very  much  impaired ;  so  that  it  soon  liquefies  and  decomposes.  In  these 
cases,  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  characteristic  fibrous  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fibrinous  coagulum  of 
inflamed  blood,  as  it  is  more  solid,  is  also  more  persistent  than  that  of 
ordinary  blood ;  and  the  greatest  persistency  of  all  is  seen  in  the  fibrous 
network  formed  by  exudation,  as  in  the  cases  just  now  mentioned. 

187.  The  coagulating  power  of  Fibrine, — in  other  words,  its  peculiar 
vital  property, — may  be  destroyed  by  various  causes  operating  within 
the  living  body;  so  that  the  blood  remains  fiuid  after  death.  These 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  In  the  first  place,  the  vitality  of 
the  fibrine  may  be  destroyed  by  substances  introduced  into  the  blood 
from  without ;  which  have  the  power  of  acting  in  the  manner  of  ferments, 
and  which  occasion  an  obvious  chemical  change  in  its  condition.  Such 
is  the  case  in  those  severe  forma  of  Fever  which  are  termed  malignant ; 
and  especially  those  which  result  from  the  contact  of  putrescent  matter, 
as  Glanders,  Pustule  maligne,  &,c.  Secondly,  it  may  be  impaired  or 
altogether  destroyed  by  morbid  actions  originating  in  the  system  itself, 
and  depending  upon  irregular  nutrition  or  imperfect  excretion;  thus  the 
blood  has  been  found  fluid  after  death  in  severe  cases  of  Scurvy  and 
Purpura,  also  in  cases  of  Asphyxia  (consequent  upon  the  retention  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood),  and  in  the  bodies  of  overdriven  animals. 
The  same  result  may  follow,  Thirdly,  from  violent  shocks  or  impressions, 
which  suddenly  destroy  tho  vitality  of  the  whole  system  at  once  ;  these 
may  be  such  as  are  obviously  capable  of  producing  a  chemical  or  me- 
chanical change,  as  in  the  case  of  death  by  Lightning  or  by  a  violent 
Electrical  discharge;  or  they  may  act  through  the  nervous  system,  in 
a  manner  not  yet  clearly  understood,  as  when  death  results  from  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  from  a  blow  upon  the  epigastrium,  from  violent 
mentiil  emotion,  or  from  a  coup  de  soleil. — It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  non-coagulability  of  the  Blood  is  a  phenomenon  by  any  means  inva- 
riable under  the  foregoing  circumstances;  but  it  has  been  occasionally 
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observed  io  k11  of  them.  We  must  not  mistake  for  the  absence  of  coagu- 
lating power,  the  remarkable  retardation  of  the  act  of  coagulation  which 
sometimes  occurs.  Thus  the  blood  is  occasionally  found  in  a  fluid  con- 
ditioD  in  the  bodies  of  persons  that  have  been  dead  for  some  days  ;  and 
yet  when  withdrawn  from  the  vessels,  it  coagulates. 

2.   0/ the  Simple  Fibrona  Tiuna. 

188.  A  large  part  of  the  Animal  fabric,  especially  among  the  higher 
elasaes  in  which  the  parts  hare  the  greatest  amount  of  motion  apon  one 
another,  is  composed  of  tissues,  which  seem  as  if  they  consisted  of 
nothing  else  than  jibret,  of  the  simple  character  already  described, 
woven  together  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  purposes  they  are 
destined  to  serve.  These  fibres  are  altogether  difi'erent  from  those 
hereafter  to  be  described  aa  constituting  the  Muscular  and  Nervous  tis- 
■nes,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  them.  The  former  are  tolid, 
snd  possess  none  but  physical  properties*;  the  Utter  are  tubular,  and 
are  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  vital  endowments,  which  seem  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  reside  in  the  contentt  of  the  tubular  fibre.  The  Sim- 
ple Fibrous  tissues,  of  which  we  h&ve  now  to  treat,  appear  to  have  it  for 
their  sole  office  in  the  animal  body  to  bind  together  the  other  elementary 
parts  into  one  whole,  without  uniting  them  so  closely  as  to  render  them 
immovable ;  and  we  find  the  same  elements  arranged  in  very  difi'erent 
modes,  according  to  the  purposes  they  are  destined  to  fulfil.  Thus  in 
the  Tendons,  by  which  the  muscles  are  connected  with  the  bones,  and 
impart  motion  to  them,  the  only  property  required  is  that  of  resisting 
strain  or  tension  in  one  direction  ;  and  in  these  we  find  the  fibres  dis- 
posed in  a  parallel  arrangement,  passing  continuonsly  in  straight  line 
between  the  points  of  attachment.  In  the  Ligaments  which  connect 
the  bones  together,  and  which  also  have  for  their  purpose  to  afford 
resistance  to  strain,  but  which  are  liable  to  tension  in  a  greater  variety 
of  directions,  we  find  bundles  of  fibres  crossing  each  other  according  to 
these  directions ;  and  in  some  instances  we  find  the  ligaments  endowed 
also  with  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity.  The  stmoture  of  the  strong 
Fig.  4. 
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TSyrous  Membranes,  which  form  the  envelopes  to  different  organs  and 
bind  together  the  contained  parts,  is  very  similar  ;  each  of  these  mem- 
branes being  compiled  of  several  layers  of  a  dense  network,  formed  bj 
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the  interweaving  of  bundles  of  fibres  in  different  directions.  Id  the 
Fihro-Cartilagea,  wo  find  a  mixture  of  the  characteristic  structure  of 
Ligament  with  that  of  Cartilage ;  bundles  of  fibres,  similar  to  those 
which  constitute  the  former,  being  disposed  among  the  cells  which  are 
the  chief  organized  constituents  of  the  latter.  In  certain  Fibro-Garti- 
lages,  however,  these  fibres  are  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  elasticity. 

189.  These  two  qualities, — that  of  resistance  to  tension  without  an/ 
yielding — and  that  of  resistance  combined  with  elasticity, — arc  charac- 
teristic of  two  distinct  forms  of  Fibrous  tissue,  the  White  and  the  Yellow. 
The  White  fiVouitissuepresentsitself  under  various  forms,  being  some- 
times composed  of  fibres  BO  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable; 
and  sometimes  presenting  itself  under  the  aspect  of  bands,  usually  of  a 
flattened  form  and  attaining  the  breadth  of  l-500th  of  an  inch.  These 
bands  are  marked  by  numerous  longitudinal  streaks,  but  they  cannot  be 
torn  up  into  minute  fibres  of  determinate  size;  hence  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  the  same  elements  aa  those 
which  may  become  developed  into  separate  fibres.  The  fibres  and  bands 
are  occasionally  somewhat  wavy  in  their  direction.  The  tissue,  which  is 
perfectly  inelastic,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  effect  of 
Acetic  acid,  which  swells  it  up  and  renders  it  transparent,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  into  view  certain  oval  corpuscles,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  that  were  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
tissue. 

190.  The  Yellow  Fibrous  tissue  exists  in  the  form  of  long,  single, 
elastic,  branched  filaments,  with  a  dark  decided  border,  which  are  dis- 
posed to  curl  when  not  put  on  tho  stretch.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
between  l-5000th  and  l-10,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  but  they  are 
often  met  with  both  larger  and  smaller.  They  frequently  anastomose, 
80  as  to  form  a  network,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.     This  tissue  does  not  un- 
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dergo  any  change,  when  treated  witJi  acetic  acid.  It  exists  alone  (that 
is,  without  any  mixture  of  the  white)  in  parts  which  require  a  peculiar 
elasticity,  such  as  the  middle  coat  of  the  Arteries,  the  Chordas  Vecalea, 
the  Ligamentum  Nuchse  (of  Quadrupeds)  and  the  Ligamenta  subfluva ; 
it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  certain  parts,  which  are  com- 
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monlj'  regarded  as  CartilagiDons,  anch  as  the  external  ear ;  and  it  is  also 
»  principal  compoDent  of  other  tisBaes  to  be  presentlj  described. 

191.  These  tiasaes  are  very  different  in  Chemical  compoBition.  Those 
which  are  composed  of  the  White  fibrous  element, — nameljr,  Tendona^ 
Ligament,  kc. — are  almost  entirely  resolved  by  long  boiling  into  Gel^P- 
tine;  and  this  substance  is  aleo  largely  obtained  from  the  Skin,  and 
from  MacouB  and  Serous  membranes,  of  which,  as  we  shall  preaentlj 
see,  that  element  is  a  principal  component ;  whilst  it  is  also  yielded  in 
great  quantity  by  Bones,  whose  animal  basis  is  almost  entirely  gelatinoua. 

192.  The  composition  of  the  Yelioto  fibrous  tissue  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether dissimilar.  It  scarcely  undergoes  any  change  by  prolonged  boil- 
iDg;  it  is  unaffected  also  by  the  weaker  acids;  and  it  preserves  its 
elasticity,  if  kept  moist,  for  an  almost  unlimited  period.  According  to 
Scherer,  it  consists  of  48  Carbon,  38  Hydrogen,  6  Nitrogen,  and  16 
Oiygen ;  and  he  considers  it  to  be  composed  of  an  atom  of  Proteine 
with  two  atoms  of  water.  (See  §  171.) 

193.  The  simple  Fibrous  tissues  appear  to  be  F>S-  ^■ 
Tery  little  susceptible  of  change  in  the  hving  body ; 
Mid   we  find  them   very   sparingly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels.     In  the  solid  Teniduns,  the  bundles 
of  straight  parallel   fibres  are  a  little   separated 
from  each  other  by  the  intervention  of  the  Areolar 
tissue  to  be  presently  noticed ;  and  this  permits 
the  sparing  access  of  vessels  to  their  interior.     In 
the   Fibrous  Membranes   and  Ligaments,  this  is 
found  in  somewhat  larger  amount ;  and  the  vascn- 
larity  of  these  tissues  is  rather  greater.     Two  dif- 
ferent views  of  their  mode  of  development  have 
been  taken  by  those  who  have  studied  it.     Bysome 
it  has  beea  maintained  that  the  White  fibres  are 
first  developed  as  cells,  which   progressively   be-  ^^^'5,1 
come  elongated  and  solidified ;  their  nuclei  at  the  ~^ 
same  time  disappearing,  until  brought  into  view  mbi  miii  ■ppumi;  a  th* 
by  acetic  acid  (Fig.  7) ;  and  the  Yellow  fibres  have  ^^'hl^i^^p!^ 
been  supposed  to  have  a  similar  origin.     By  others 

it  has  been  eonaidered  that  the  White  fibres  are  produced  by  the  direct 
fibrillation  of  a  blattema  or  plastic  exudation  {%  181),  and  that  the  Yellow 
proceed  from  the  muscular  particles  which  this  contains ;  no  development 
of  cells  being  requisite  for  the  production  of  either.  The  recent  inqni- 
riea  of  Mr.  Paget  and  others  tends  to  show  that  both  these  methods  are 
adopted  in  the  production  of  the  fibrous  tissue  which  is  developed  for 
the  repair  of  injuries  in  the  adult  body ;  the  former  being  seen  in  the 
reparation  of  external  wounds  to  which  air  has  access ;  the  latter  in  the 
organization  of  "  coagulable  lymph"  effused  into  internal  cavities,  or 
into  the  interstices  of  tissue,  altogether  secluded  from  it. 

194.  The  great  use  of  the  foregoing  tissues  appears  to  be,  to  afford  a 
firm  resistance  to  tension  ;  by  which  th^y  may  either  communicate  motion, 
as  in  the  case  of  Tendons ;  or  restrain  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Ligaments ; 
or  altogether  prevent  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Aponeuroses  and  Fibrous 
Uetnbranes.     With  this  firm  resistance,  a  considerable  amoont  of  elas- 
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ticity  may  be  combined.  Bat  we  have  now  to  notice  a  tissue,  in  which 
a.  very  different  arrnngement  of  the  same  elements  presents  ilsclf;  and 
the  object  of  thia  is,  to  bind  togetiier  the  elements  of  the  different  fabrics 
of  tbo  body,  and  at  the  same  time  to  endow  them  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  freedom  of  movement  upon  one  another.  Tiie  tissue,  which 
is  called  the  Areolar,  consists  of  a  network  of  minute  fibres  and  bands, 
which  are  interwoven  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  leave  innamerable 
areola;  or  little  spaces,  which  communicate  freely  with  one  another.  Of 
these  fibres,  some  are  of  the  yellow  or  elastic  kind  ;  but  the  majority 
are  composed  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  and,  as  in  that  form  of  ele- 
mentary structure,  they  frequently  present  the  form  of  broad  flattened 
bands,  or  membranous  shreds,  in  which  no  distinct  fibrous  arrangement 
is  visible.  The  interstices  ore  filled  during  life  with  a  fluid,  which 
resembles  very  dilute  serum  of  the  blood;  consisting  chiefly  of  water, 
but  containing  a  sensible  quantity  of  common  salt  and  albumen.  This 
tissue  (which  has  been  frequently  but  erroneously  termed  Cellular)  is 
very  extensible  in  all  directions,  and  very  elastic,  from  the  structural 
arrangement  of  its  elements.  It  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  dis- 
tinctly vital  endowments ;  for  although  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  senai- 
iilitif,  this  merely  depends  upon  the  presence  of  nerves  which  it  is  oon- 
Teying  to  other  parts;  and  the  small  amount  of  contraetility  which  it 
shows,  depends  rather  upon  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  vessels  that  tra- 
verse it. 

19.5.  As  already  mentioned,  we  fiud  this  tissue  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  body;  thus  it  binds  together  the  ultimate  fibres  of  the  Muscles 
into  minute  fasciculi,  unites  these  fasciculi  into  larger  ones,  these  again 
into  larger  ones  which  are  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  these  into  the  entire 
muscle.  Again  it  forms  the  membranous  septa  between  distinct  mtis- 
cles,  or  between  muscles  and  fibrous  aponeuroses.  In  like  manner  it 
unites  the  elements  of  nerves,  glands,  &c. ;  binds  together  the  fat-cells 
into  minute  bags,  these  into  larger  ones,  and  so  on ;  and  in  this  manner 
penetrates  and  forms  a  considerable  part  of  all  the  softer  tissues  of  the 
body.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assert,  as  it  was  formerly  common 
to  do,  that  it  penetrates  the  harder  organs,  such  as  bones,  teeth,  carti- 
lage, &c.  Its  purpose  obviously  is,  to  allow  a  certain  degree  of  move- 
ment of  the  parts  which  it  unites ;  and  hence  we  find  it  entering  much 
more  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  Mammary  gland  (which,  from 
its  attachment  to  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  must  have  its  parts  capable 
of  being  shifted  upon  one  another),  than  into  that  of  the  Liver,  Kid- 
neys, &c.  It  also  serves  as  the  bed,  in  which  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics  may  be  carried  into  the  substance  of  the  different  organs; 
and  it  often  undergoes  a  degree  of  condensation,  in  order  to  form  & 
sheath  for  the  larger  trunks,  which  gives  it  almost  the  characters  of  a 
Fibrous  Membrane. 

19G.  The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  interstices  of  Areolar  tissue  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variations;  but  these  depend  rather  upon  the  state 
of  fulness  or  emptiness  of  the  vessels  which  traverse  it,  and  upon  the 
condition  of  the  walls  of  those  vessels,  than  upon  any  change  in  the 
tissue  itself.  It  has  been  shown  that,  when  an  albuminous  fluid  is  in 
contact  with  an  animal  membrane,  the  watery  part  of  the  fluid  will  pass 
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through  by  transudation ;  but  that  the  albuminous  matter  will  be  for 
the  most  part  kept  back,  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  transuded  liquid.  This  appears  to  be  a  sufiScient  ex- 
planation of  the  presence  of  a  weak  serous  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  areolar 
tissue ;  and  there  is  not  any  necessity,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  exist- 
ence of  a  secreting  power,  either  in  the  areolar  tissue  itself,  or  in  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  which  traverse  it.  When  there  is  a  want  of 
firmness  or  tone  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  producing  (as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  §  609)  an  increased  pressure  of  the  contained  fluid  on  their 
walls,  and  diminished  resistance,  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  will  have 
an  unusual  tendency  to  transudation :  and  we  accordingly  find  that  it 
then  distends  the  areolae,  and  produces  dropsy.  The  physical  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  tissue  is  so  much  altered,  that  its  elasticity  is 
impaired ;  and  it  consequently  |7tV«  on  pressure, — that  is,  when  pressure 
has  made  an  indentation  in  the  surface,  this  is  not  immediately  filled  up 
when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  but  ^pit  remains  for  some  seconds  or 
even  minutes.  The  free  communication  which  exists  among  the  inter- 
stices, is  shown  by  the  infiuence  of  gravity  upon  the  seat  of  the  dropsi- 
cal effusion ;  this  always  having  the  greatest  tendency  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  most  depending  parts, — a  result,  however,  which  is  also  due  to 
the  increased  aelay  that  takes  place  in  the  circulation  in  such  parts, 
when  the  vessels  are  deficient  in  tone.  The  freedom  of  communication 
is  still  more  shown,  however,  by  the  fact,  that  either  air  or  water  may 
be  made  to  pass  by  a  moderate  continued  pressure,  into  almost  every 
part  of  the  body  containing  Areolar  tissue ;  although  introduced  at  only 
a  single  point.  In  this  manner  it  is  the  habit  of  butchers  to  inflate 
veal :  and  impostors  have  thus  blown  up  the  scalps  and  faces  of  their 
children,  in  order  to  excite  commiseration.  The  whole  body  has  been 
thus  distended  with  air  by  emphysema  in  the  lung;  the  air  having 
escaped  from  the  air-cells  into  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue,  and  thence, 
by  continuity  of  this  tissue  with  that  of  the  body  in 
general  at  the  root  or  apex  of  the  lungs,  into   the  ^^S-  ^* 

entire  fabric. 

197.  The  structure  of  the  Serotia  and  Synovial 
Membranes  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Areolar 
tissue.  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  these  mem- 
branes to  form  closed  bags  or  sacs,  having  a  very 
smooth  and  glistening  inner  surface,  and  containing 
a  fluid  more  or  less  allied  in  composition  to  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  The  disposition  of  the  Syno- 
vial membranes  may  be  understood  by  studying  one 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  the  joints,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  diagram;  but  although  ide»i,ecUonofaJoint; 
originally  continuous  over  the  surfaces  of  the  Articu-  -«.  ^  th«extreiniu««  of 
lar  Cartilages,  the  Synovial  membrane  does  not  con-  6,  6,  the  layem  of  e»ru- 
tinue  to  be  distinctly  traceable  after  the  joint  has  come  i^,  ^*^SSt*Ii  *£imi 
into  play,  and  its  vessels  retreat  from  the  portion  over  cSTrSd~»SSlL?*  ^ 
which  the  two  surfaces  are  exposed  to  friction,  but  pj*^"«  *~»  ono  to  the 
from  a  circle  round  its  margin,  from  which  the  Carti-  ^  "' 
lage  is  nourished  (§  278). — The  arrangement  of  the  Serous  membranes 
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IB  usually  much  more  complicated.  These  line  the  three  great  cavities 
of  the  body, — the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen, — together  with  their  sub- 
divisions; enveloping  the  viscera. which  these  contain,  so  as  to  afford 
them  an  external  coating  over  every  part  save  that  by  which  they  are 
suspended;  and  being  then  reflected  over  the  interior  of  the  cavity,  so  aa 
to  form  a  shut  sac  intervening  between  its  outer  walls  and  ita  contents. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  appears  to  bo,  to  facilitate  the  movements  of 
the  contained  organs,  by  forming  smooth  surfaces  which  shall  freely 
glide  over  each  other ;  this  is  evidently  of  great  importance,  where  such 
constantly  moving  organs  as  the  heart  and  lungs  are  concerned. 

198.  The  free  or  unattached  surface  of  these  membranes  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  cells;  but  these  constitute  a  distinct  tissue,  the  Epithe- 
lium, of  which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter.  The  epithelium  lies 
upon  a  continuous  sheet  of  membrane,  of  extreme  delicacy,  in  which  no 
definite  structure  can  be  discovered;  the  nature  of  this,  which  ia  called 
the  basement  or  primart/  membrane,  will  be  presently  considered  (§  206). 
Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  condensed  Areolar  tissue,  which  constitutes 
the  chief  thickness  of  the  serous  membrane,  and  confers  upon  it  its 
Strength  and  elasticity;  this  gradually  passes  into  that  laxer  variety, 
by  which  the  membrane  is  attached  to  the  parts  it  lines,  and  which  is 
commonly  known  as  tho  sub-serous  tissue.  The  yellow  fibrous  element 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  membrane  itself;  and  its  fila- 
ments interlace  in  a  beautiful  network,  which  confers  upon  it  equal  elas- 
ticity in  every  direction.  The  membrane  is  traversed  by  blood-veasela, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics,  in  varying  proportions;  some  of  the  synovial 
membranes,  especially  that  of  the  knee-joint,  are  furnished  with  little 
fringe-like  projections,  which  are  extremely  vascular,  and  which  seem 
especially  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  the  synovial  fluid.  The  fluid  of 
tho  serous  cavities  is  go  nearly  the  same  as  the  serum  of  the  blood,  that 
the  simple  act  of  transudation  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its  presence  in 
their  sacs  ;  on  tho  other  hand,  that  of  the  Synovial  capsules,  and  of  the 
Bursie  Mucosic  which  resemble  them,  may  be  considered  as  serum  with 
from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  additional  albumen. 

199.  The  elements  of  Areolar  tissue  enter  largely  also  into  two  other 
textures,  which  perform  a  most  important  share  in  both  the  Organic  and 
tho  Animal  functions  ; — namely,  the  Mucous  Membranes  and  the  Skin. 
ThesGtextures  are  continuous  with  each  other;  and  may,  in  fact,  be  con- 
sidered as  one  and  the  same,  modified  in  its  different  parts  according  to 
the  function  it  is  destined  to  perform.  Thus  it  is  everywhere  extremely 
vascular;  but  the  supply  of  blood  in  tho  Skin  is  chiefly  destined  for  the 
nervous  system,  and  is  necessary  to  the  act  of  sensation ;  whilst  that  of 
the  internal  skin  or  Mucous  Membrane  is  rather  subservient  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  absorption  and  secretion.  This  tissue  is  continued  inwards 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  by  the  several  orifices  and  outlets 
of  its  cavities;  and  it  is  further  continued  most  extensively  from  its 
primary  internal  prolongations,  into  the  inmost  receasea  of  the  glandular 
structures. 

200.  Thus  the  Gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  commences  at  the 
mouth,  and  lines  the  whole  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus, 
where  it  again  becomes  continuous  with  the  skin ;  and  it  sends  off  as 
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branches,  the  membranous  linings  of  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands, 
pancreas,  and  liver ;  these  membranes  proceed  into  all  the  subdivisions 
of  the  ducts,  and  line  the  ultimate  follicles  or  caeca  in  which  they  ter- 
minate* Again,  the  Bronchio-pulmanarj/  mucous  membrane  commences 
at  the  nose,  and  passes  along  the  air-passages,  down  the  trachea,  through 
||ie  bronchi  and  their  subdivisions,  to  line  the  ultimate  air-cells  of  the 
kings ;  communicating  in  its  course  with  the  gastro-intestinal.  Another 
mucous  membrane  of  small  extent  commences  at  the  puncta  lachr jmalia, 
lines  the  lachrymal  sac  and  the  nasal  duct,  and  becomes  continuous  with 
the  preceding.  Another,  which  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  offset  from 
either  of  the  first  two,  passes  up  from  the  pharynx  along  the  Eustachian 
tnbe,  and  lines  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

201.  Near  the  opposite  termination  of  the  alimentary  canal,  more- 
over, we  have  the  Genito-urinary  mucous  membranes ;  these  commence 
in  the  male  by  a  single  external  orifice,  that  of  the  urethra ; — passing 
backwards  alone  the  urethra,  the  genital  division  is  given  off,  to  line  the 
seminal  ducts,  the  vesiculse  seminales,  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  the  secre- 
ting tubili  of  the  testis ;  another  division  proceeds  along  the  ducts  of 
the  prostrate  gland,  to  line  its  ultimate  follicles,  and  another  along  the 
dncts  of  Cowper's  glands ;  whilst  the  urinary  division  lines  the  bladder, 
passes  up  along  the  ureters  to  the  kidney,  and  then  becomes  continuous 
with  the  membrane  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi.  In  the  female,  the  urinary 
division  commences  at  once  from  the  vulva ;  whilst  the  genital  passes 
along  the  vagina  into  the  uterus,  and  thence  along  the  Fallopian  tubes 
to  their  fimbriated  extremities,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
serous  lining  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  peritoneum. 

202.  Besides  the  glandular  prolongations  here  enumerated,  there  are 
many  others,  both  from  the  internal  and  external  surface.  Thus  we 
have  the  Mammary  mucous  membrane,  commencing  from  the  orifices  of 
the  lactiferous  ducts,  passing  inwards  to  line  their  subdivisions,  and 
forming  the  walls  of  the  ultimate  follicles.  In  the  same  manner  the 
Lachrymal  mucous  membrane  is  prolonged  from  the  conjunctival  mucous 
membrane,  which  covers  the  eye  and  lines  the  eyelids,  and  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  skin  at  their  edges.  There  are  several  minute  glands, 
again,  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  need  not  be  here  enumerated;  but  which  contribute 
immensely  to  the  extension  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a 
prolongation  of  this  being  the  essential  constituent  in  every  one.  In 
their  simplest  form,  these  glandulsd  are  nothing  more  than  little  pits 
or  depressions  of  the  surface;  these  are  found  both  in  the  Skin  and 
Mucous  membrane,  and  are  particularly  destined  for  the  production  of 
their  protective  secretions,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

203.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  essential  character  of  the  Mucous 
membranes,  as  regards  their  arrangement,  is  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes.  For  whilst  the  latter  form 
shut  sacs,  the  contents  of  which  are  destined  to  undergo  little  change, 
the  former  constitute  the  walls  of  tubes  or  cavities,  in  which  constant 
change  is  taking  place,  and  which  have  free  outward  communications. 
Thus  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  we  have  an  inlet  for  the 
reception  of  the  food,  and  a  cavity  for  its  solution,  the  walls  of  which 
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are  endowed  m  a  remarkable  degreo  with  absorbing  power,  whilst  they 
arc  also  fuiaished  with  numerous  glandulie,  which  pour  the  solvent  fluid 
into  the  cavity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  an  outlet,  through  which  the 
indigestible  residuum  is  cast  forth,  together  with  the  excretions  from  the 
various  glands  that  pour  their  products  into  the  alimentary  tube.  In  the 
bronehio-pubuonary  apparatus,  the  same  outlet  serves  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  for  the  expulsioa  of  tho  air ;  and  here,  too,  is  continual  change. 
In  other  cases,  there  is  hut  a  single  outlet ;  and  the  change  is  of  a  simpler 
character,  consisting  merely  in  the  expulsion  of  the  matters  eliminated 
from  the  blood  by  the  agency  of  the  glands.  Now  it  is,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  food,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  rejection  of  effete  matters  on  the  other,  that  the  commencement 
and  termination  of  the  nutrient  processes  consist;  and  these  operations 
are  performed  by  the  system  of  Mucous  membranes,  including  in  that 
general  term  the  Skin,  which  is  an  important  organ  of  excretion,  besides 
serving  as  the  medium  through  which  sensory  impressions  of  a  ffeneral 
character  are  received  by  the  Nervous  system. 

204.  The  Mucous  Membrane  may  he  said,  like  the  Serous,  to  consist 
of  three  chief  parts; — the  epithelium  or  epidermis  covering  its  free  sur- 
face;— the  subjacent  hasement-membrane; — and  the  areolar  tissue,  with 
its  vessels,  nerves,  kc,  which  forms  the  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and 
connects  it  with  the  subjacent  parts.  The  Epidermis  and  Epithelium 
alike  consist  of  cells;  but  the  function  of  the  former  (which  consists  of 
several  layers,  of  which  the  outer  are  dry  and  horny)  is  simply  protec- 
tion to  the  delicate  organs  beneath;  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  process  of  Secretion,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
The  basement-membrane  resembles  that  of  the  serous  membranes;  but 
its  separate  existence  is  unusually  evident  in  some  parts  where  it  exists 
alone,  as  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidney;  whilst  it  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  demonstrated  in  others,  as  the  skin.  The  Areolar  tissue  of 
Mucous  membranes  usually  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  their  thick- 
ness; and  it  is  so  distinct  from  that  of  the  layers  beneath,  constituting 
the  sub-mucous  tissue,  as  to  be  readily  separable  from  them.  It  differs 
not  in  any  important  particular,  however,  from  the  same  tissue  else- 
where; and  the  white  and  fibrous  elements  may  be  detected  in  it  in 
varying  proportions,  in  different  parts, — the  latter  being  especially 
abundant  in  the  skin  and  lungs,  which  owe  to  it  their  peculiar  elasticity. 
Ilenco  the  Mucous  membranes  yield  Gelatine  in  abundance,  on  being 
boiled.  The  skin  also  appears  to  contain  some  of  the  non-striated 
Muscular  fibre  (§  337),  in  varying  proportions  in  its  different  parts. 

205,  The  relative  amount  of  lilood-vessols.  Nerves,  and  Lymphatics, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  subject  to  great  variation,  according  to  the 
part  of  the'  system  examined.  The  first,  however,  aro  most  constantly 
abundant,  being  recjuired  in  the  Skin  for  sensation  (Fig.  9),  and  in  the 
Mucous  membranes  for  absorption  and  secretion  (Figs.  10,  11, 12).  In 
fact  wo  might  say  of  many  of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  those 
of  the  glands,  that  their  whole  purpose  is  to  give  support  to  the  secreting 
cells,  and  to  convey  blood-vessels  into  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
whence  thcso  cells  may  obtain  materials  for  their  development.  The 
Skin  is  the  only  part  of  the  whole  system  which  is  largely  supplied  with 
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Nerres  (Fig.  13),  except  the  Conjunctival  membraQe  and  th«  Muoouq 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  nose ;  hence  the  sensibility  of  the  internal 


mncouB  membrane  is  usually  low,  although  its  importance  in  the  orcanic 
fimctions  is  so  great     The  Skin  ia  copiously  supplied  with  Lymphatics ; 


and  the  first  part  of  the  al  mcntary  canal  with  Lacteals;  somo  of  the 
glandular  organs   are   also    largely  supplied   with  Lymphatics. — The 


olar  tissue,  whether  existing  separately,  or  forming  a  part  of  the 
Serous  and  Mucous  Membranes,  is  capable  of  bein^  very  quickly  and 
completely  regenerated ;  indeed,  we  often  find  that  losses  of  substance 
in  other  tissues  are  replaced  by  means  of  it. 

8.  0/  the  BuKment  or  Primary  Membrane. 

206.  In  many  parts  of  the  Animal  body,  we  meet  with  membranous 

expansions  of  extreme  delicacy  and  transparency,  in  which  no  definite 


I 


Fig.  14. 
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etrncture  can  be  discovered ;  and  these  seem,  like  the  simple  fibres 
already  described,  to  have  been  formed,  rather  directly  from  the  nutri- 
tive fluid,  than  indirectly  by  any  previous  process  of  transformation. 
Hence  we  may  regard  such  membranes  and  fibres,  as  constituting  the 
most  simple  or  elementary  forms  of  Animal  tissue.  The  characters  of 
membranes  of  this  kind  were  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bowman  and 
Prof,  Goodsir;  by  the  former  of  whom  it  was  termed  hascmeni-m&m- 
brane,  as  being  the  foundation  or  resting-place  for  the  epilhelium-cella 
which  cover  its  free  surface  (§  231);  whilst  by  the  latter  it  was  termed 
the  primary  membrane,  as  furnishing  the  germs  of  those  cells.  These 
terms  appear  equally  appropriate,  and  may  be  used  indifferently. — In 
its  very  simplest  form,  the  basement-membrane  is  a  pellicle  of  such 
extreme  delicacy,  that  its  thickness  scarcely  admits  of  being  measured; 
it  is  to  all  appearance  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  presents  not  the 
Bligbtest  trace  of  structure  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope, 
appearing  like  a  thin  film  of  coagulated  gelatine.  Examples  of  this 
kind  may  be  easily  procured,  by  acting  upon  the  inner  layer  of  any 
bivalve  shell  with  dilute  acid ;  this  dissolves  away  the  calcareous  matter, 
and  leaves  the  basement-membrane.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  membrane  is  not  so  homogeneous;  a 
number  of  minute  granules  being  scattered,  with 
more  or  less  uniformity,  through  the  transparent 
substance.  And  we  not  nnfrequently  find,  in  place 
of  these  uniformly  distributed  granules,  a  series  of 
distinct  spots,  arranged  at  equal  or  variable  distances, 
and  in  different  directions,  as  shown  in  Figure  14. 
.  Moreover,  the  membrane  thus  constituted  is  disposed 
I  to  break  up  into  portions  of  equal  size,  each  of  which 
contains  one  of  these  spots;  whilst  in  the  more  homo- 
urmbMF'«f'(b<rb'i!m2  genous  forms  previously  described,  we  find  no  such 
0i^wiiK^"u'gl™5'SS^<'H'lfincy,  no  appearance  of  any  definite  arrangement 
dSffiui^'mr't."'*'""''*^'''^  P^'"*'^?'''^'*'"''^''  '''^y  ^'"'^  torn. — Hence  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  first  and  simplest  form  were  produced 
by  the  simple  consolidation  of  a  thin  layer  of  homogeneous  fluid;  the 
second,  by  a  layer  of  such  fluid,  including  nuclear  granules;  and  the 
third,  by  the  coalescence  of  flattened  cells,  whose  further  development 
had  been  checked,  but  whose  nuclei  continue  to  perform  their  peculiar 
functions  (§  212),  We  find  the  primary  membrane,  under  ono  or  other 
of  these  forms,  on  all  the  free  surfaces  of  the  body,  beneath  the  epithe- 
lial or  epidermic  cells.  Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  it  constitutes  the 
outer  layer  of  the  true  Skin ;  it  lines  all  the  cavities  formed  by  Mucous 
membranes,  and  is  prolonged  into  all  the  ducts  and  ultimate  follicles 
and  tubuii  of  the  Glands  which  are  connected  with  them  (§199):  indeed 
it  may  be  said  in  many  instances  to  be  the  sole  constituent  of  the  walls 
of  these  follicles  andtubuli,  the  subjacent  tissue  not  being  continued  to 
their  finest  ramifications.  Again,  it  forms  the  innermost  layer  of  the 
Serous  and  Synovial  membranes;  and  it  also  lines  the  blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics,  forming  the  sole  constituent  of  the  walls  of  their  minutest 
divisions. 

207.  In  every  one  of  these  cases,  we  find  the  free  aspect  of  the  Pri- 
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mary  Membrane  in  contact  with  eelhj  which  form  a  more  or  less  conti- 
naons  layer  upon  its  surface.  These  cells  can  only  receive  their  nutri- 
meiit  by  the  imbibition  of  fluid,  through  the  primary  membrane,  from 
the  blood  brought  to  its  attached  surface,  by  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
tissue  with  which  it  is  in  relation.  Thus  in  the  Skin  and  Mucous 
membranes,  a  very  copious  supply  of  blood  is  brought  to  the  attached 
surface  of  the  primary  membrane,  by  the  minutely-distributed  capilla- 
ries which  form  a  large  part  of  the  subjacent  tissue ;  and  it  is  from  these 
that  the  epidermis  and  epithelium  draw  their  nourishment,  through  the 
primary  membrane.  In  like  manner,  the  ultimate  follicles  and  tubuli 
of  the  Glands  are  surrounded  by  a  copious  network  of  capillaries  (Fig. 
12) ;  and  it  is  from  these,  through  the  primary  membrane,  that  the  cells 
of  these  follicles  draw  their  nourishment.  Hence  this  membrane,  in 
eTery  instance,  forms  a  complete  septum,  on  the  one  hand  between  the 
stream  of  blood  in  the  vessels  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  since  it  forms 
the  lining  even  of  the  minutest  capillaries ;  and  on  the  other  between 
the  fluids  in  the  interstices  of  the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  the  mucous 
membranes,  &c.,  and  the  cells  covering  their  free  surfaces.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  whilst  bounding  these  tissues  and  restraining  the 
too-free  passage  of  fluids  from  their  surfaces,  it  allows  the  transudation 
of  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  nutrition  of  the  cells  which  lie  upon  it ; 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  these  cells  frequently  pass  through  all 
their  stages  of  growth  so  rapidly,  that  a  very  free  supply  of  nutriment 
must  be  required  by  them.  Hence,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  homo- 
geneousness,  the  primary  membrane  must  have  a  structure  which  readily 
admits  the  passage  of  fluid.  In  this  respect  it  corresponds  with  the 
membrane,  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  cells  of  both  Animal  and  Vege- 
table tissues ;  for  this  also  appears  completely  homogeneous  and  struc- 
tureless, when  seen  under  its  simplest  aspect,  and  yet  allows  the  free 
passage  of  fluids  from  one  cell  to  another. 

208.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  membrane  performs  a  much  more 
important  office  than  that  of  simply  limiting  the  fluids,  whilst  allowing 
the  requisite  transudation.  We  can  scarcely  account  for  the  new  pro* 
duction  of  cells,  which  (as  will  presently  appear)  is  continually  taking 
place  on  its  surface,  without  referring  to  it  as  the  originator  of  these 
cells, — that  is,  as  the  source  of  their  germs.  The  new  generations  of  celld 
cannot  hero  be  developed  by  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  old  ones 

f§  212) ;  since  the  latter  are  often  completely  cast  ofi*  entire,  before  they 
iberate  the  reproductive  granules;  or  they  undergo  changes  which 
evidently  unfit  them  for  such  a  purpose.  Thus  in  the  Epidermis  we 
shall  find  that  they  become  flattened  into  dry  scales,  forming  an  almost 
homy  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  whilst  the  new  cells  are  original- 
ting  beneath,  from  the  surface  of  the  basement-membrane  (§  224  anoFig* 
20).  Hence  we  cannot  flnd  any  other  origin  for  these  cells,  than  in  the 
basement-membrane  itself ;  and  there  seems  every  probability  that  the 
granules,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  being  frequently  diff*u8ed  through 
It,  are  in  reality  the  germs  of  cells  to  be  developed  from  its  surface ; 
whilst  the  distinct  spots  are  collections  of  similar  granules,  each  ofwhich 
may  give  origin  to  a  large  number  of  such  cells,  which  spring  from.them 

as  from  a  centre.     We  shall  presently  see  that  these  '^  germinal  centrea" 
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closely  resemble  the  nttclei  of  cells  in  general,  from  which  it  is  tinr|ues- 
pj     j5_  tionable  that  the  new  crops  of  cells  may  arise  (§  212). 

The  only  difference  is.   that  in  the  latter  case,  the 
groups  of  new  cells  are  for  a  time  contained  within  the 
purent-cell  (Fig.   18) ;  whilst  in  the  former  they  are 
developed  on  the  free  surface  of  the  basement -mem- 
brane.    In  Fig.  15  is  shown  a  portion  of  the  same 
cnmimiieot  wUiof  membrane  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  14;  but  having 
vub^K  "Dre^tb^  been  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  its  real  nature 
iidwiit  ^g  ^  layer  of  flattened  nucleated  cells  is  more  obvioua ; 

the  nucleus  or  germinal  spot  of  the  central  cell  has  given  origin  to  a 
cluster  of  oval  epithelial  cells,  of  which  five  still  adhere  to  it. 

209.  Hence  we  are  probably  to  regard  this  primary  or  basement-mem- 
brane as  a  trantitional,  rather  than  as  a  pervtanent  structure  :  and  to 
look  upon  it  as  furnishing  the  germs  of  all  the  cells,  which  are  developed 
upon  its  surface ;  as  well  as  serving  for  the  medium,  through  which  they 
are  supplied  with  nutriment.  It  must  be  continually  undergoing  disin- 
tegration, therefore,  on  its  free  surface :  and  must  bo  as  continually 
renewed,  at  the  side  in  relation  with  the  blood-vessels. 

4.    0/ Simple  Imlafed  Cells,  employed  in  the  Or</anic  Functiont. 

210.  The  active  functions  of  the  Animal  body  are  performed,  (to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  was  until  lately  believed,  by  the  agency  of 
simple  iiolated  cells;  of  which  every  one  grows  and  lives  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest,  just  aa  if  it  were  one  of  the  simplest  Cellular 
Plants  (§  30) ;  but  of  which  all  are  dependent  upon  the  general  nutritive 
fluid  for  the  materials  of  their  development,  imbibing  it  from  the  cur- 
rents that  circulate  in  their  neighborhood.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  all  the  Vegetative  functions  of  the  body, — all  the  processes  of 
Nutrition  and  Reproduction, — all  those  operations,  in  short,  which 
are  common  to  Plants  and  Animals, — are  performed  in  the  Animal 
and  Vegetable  structures  by  the  very  same  means,  the  agency  of  cells  ; 
and  this  is  true,  not  only  of  the  healthy  actions,  but  of  various  morbid 
operations,  in  which  the  unusual  development  of  cells,  possessing  peculiar 
endowments,  performs  a  most  conspicuous  part.  Ilence  it  will  be  neces- 
Bary  to  enter  somewhat  at  large  into  the  history  of  cell-development  in 
the  Animal  body  :  and  the  various  modifications  under  which  this  process 
may  take  place.  In  fact,  a  knowledge  of  the  Physiology  of  Cells  may 
be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  accurate  acquaintance  with  that 
department  of  the  Science,  which  relates  to  the  Nutritive  and  Repro- 
ductive processes ;  and  it  has  a  considerable  bearing,  as  wc  shall  see 
hereafter,  upon  the  history  of  the  purely  Animal  functions. 

211.  The  history  of  the  Animal  cell,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  essen- 
tially that  of  the  Vegetable  cell  of  the  lowest  kind :  excepting  in  so  far 
as  it  is  dependent  for  its  nutriment  upon  organic  compounds  previously 
elaborated,  instead  of  generating  these  for  itself.  It  lives  for  itself 
and  hy  itself ;  and  is  dependent  upon  nothing  but  a  due  supply  of  nutri- 
ment, and  of  the  appropriate  stimuli,  for  the  continuance  of  its  growth 
and  for  the  due  performance  of  all  its  functions,  until  its  term  of  life  be 
expired.     In  whatever  method  it  originates  (and  we  shall  presently  see 
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thftt  the  lif«  of  an  indepeDclent  cell  ma;  commence  in  rarioas  modes),  it 
•UnctB  to  itself,  ueimilatee,  and  organiies,  the  particlee  of  the  natrient 
fluid  in  ita  neighborhood ;  converts  some  of  them  into  the  sobstance  of 
its  oeU'Wall,  whilst  it  draws  others  into  its  cavity ;  in  this  manner  the 
eell  gradually  inoreaseB  in  siee ;  and  wbilst  it  is  itself  approaching  the 
twm  of  ita  life,  it  mav  make  preparation  for  its  renewal,  b;  the  deve- 
lopment of  reproductive  particles  in  its  interior,  which  may  become  the 
ffermB  of  new  cells,  when  set  free  from  the  cavity  of  the  parent.  In  the 
interior  of  most  Animal  cells,  nsnally  attached  to  some  part  of  their  wall, 
is  seen  a  collection  of  granular  matter,  which  ie  called  the  nucltut  (Fig. 
16  a).  This  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  cell ; 
being  the  part  through  which  it  specially  exerts  its  agency  on  the  snb- 
stances  brought  nnder  its  influence;  and  being  also  the  chief  instrument 
in  the  reprodnctive  operation.  There  ia  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that 
nuclear  bodies  may  exert  their  vital  power,  and  may  effect  the  transfer- 
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mation  or  new  arrangement  of  orgasic  compounds,  without  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cell-membrane ;  the  parpoae  of  the  latter,  indeed,  being  appa- 
rently to  bound  or  limit  the  substances  drawn  together  by  the  nucleus, 
■od  to  cot  them  off  from  others  in  their  neighborhood.  When  the  for- 
mation of  a  cell  is  complete,  and  it  is  not  destined  to  reproduce  its  kind, 
the  nnclens  frequently  disappears ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with 
tbe  Red  corposcles  of  the  Blood  of  Mammalia  (§  216},  and  also  with  Fat- 
eells  (S  257). — So  far  as  is  yet  known,  however,  tbe  composition  of  the 
€«U-ii>aU  is  everywhere  the  same  ;  being  that  of  Proteine.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  eontentt  of  the  cell,  that  (as  among  the  cells  of  Plants)  the 
greatest  diversity  exists ;  and  we  shall  find  that  tbe  purpotea  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  cells,  in  the  Animal  economy,  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  products  they  secrete,  and  upon  the  mode  in  which  these  products 
are  given  back,  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
cells. 

212.  New  cells  may  originate  in  one  of  the  two  principal  modes :  either 
directly  from  a  pre-existing  cell ;  or  by  an  entirely  new  production  in 
the  midst  of  an  organizable  blastema.  Tbe  development  of  new  cells 
from  a  pre-existing  cell,  again,  may  take  place  in  ono  of  two  modes ; 
either  by  the  subdivision  of  the  parent-cell,  or  by  tbe  prodnction  of  a 
number  of  new  cells  in  its  interior;  the  nucleui,  in  each  case,  appearing 
to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  process.  Of  the  multiplication  of 
cells  bj  aabdivision,  we  have  a  characteristic  example  in  the  growth  of 
CartDage,  which  repeats  in  adult  age  tbe  process  by  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "  germinal  mass"  takes  place  at  the  earliest  period  of  embry- 
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onio  life  (chap,  xi.)  The  process  of  Bubdivision  Beema  to  commence  in 
the  nucleuB,  which  tendB  to  separate  itself  into  two  equal  parta ;  and 
each  of  these  draws  around  it  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  cell,  so 
that  the  cell-wal!,  which  is  at  first  merely  inflected  inwards  by  a  aort  of 
hour-glass  contraction,  at  lost  forms  a  complete  partition  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  original  cavity  (Fig.  17,  a-»).  The  process  of  eubdi- 
viaion  may  be  again  repeated,  either  in  the  same  or  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, BO  aa  to  produce  four  celts,  either  linearly  arranged  {f,  o,  h),  or 
clnstered  together  (e)  ;  and  this  duplication  may  take  place  until  a  large 
mass  baa  been  produced  by  the  eubdivision  of  a  single  original  cell. — In 
Pig.  17. 


other  cases,  however,  the  nucleus  appears  to  break  up  at  once  into  several 
fragments,  each  of  which  may  draw  around  it  a  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  parent-cell,  which  becomes  invested  by  a  cell-wall  of  its  own  ;  and 
thus  the  cavity  of  the  parent-cell  may  at  once  become  filled  with  a  whole 
brood  of  young  cells,  without  any  successive  aubdivision.  Of  this  pro- 
cess we  frequently  have  examples  in  the  case  of  morbid  growths,  in  which 
the  multiplication  of  cells  often  takes  place  with  great  rapidity  (Fig.  IS). 
Fig.  18. 


Generally  speaking,  the  former  method  seems  to  prevail  in  structures 
which  have  a  comparatively  ^fmianent  destination;  whilst  the  latter  ifl 
adopted  in  cases  in  which  the  life  of  the  cells  thus  generated  is  but  transi- 
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iory^  or  in  which  they  are  not  destined  to  reproduce  themselves.  Thus 
the  follicles  of  Glands  (§  238)  are  but  parent-cells,  in  whose  wall  an 
opening  has  been  formed  for  the  liberation  of  the  cells  of  the  new  gene- 
ration (which  are  the  real  instruments  of  the  secreting  process)  as  fast 
as  they  are  formed  ;  and  from  the  nuclei  or  '^  germinal  spots"  of  these 
parent-cells,  which  occupy  the  blind  extremity  of  the  follicles,  successive 
crops  of  young  cells  are  generated,  at  the  expense  of  the  fresh  materials 
which  the  nuclei  are  continually  drawing  from  the  blood.  So  the  nuclear 
particles  scattered  through  the  '^  basement-membranes"  (§  208),  probably 
give  origin  to  the  epithelial  cells  developed  upon  their  free  surfaces ; 
even  though  these  nuclei  have  never  been  themselves  included  within 
cells. 

213.  In  the  production  of  cells  de  novo  in  the  midst  of  an  organiza- 
ble  blattemay  or  plastic  exudation,  we  cannot  trace  with  the  same  dis* 
tinctness  the  instrumentality  of  pre-existing  cells.  This  blastema,  when 
first  effused,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous,  semi-fluid,  sub* 
stance;  as  it  solidifies,  however,  it  becomes  dimly  shaded  by  minute 
dots ;  and  as  it  is  acquiring  further  consistence,  some  of  these  dots  seem 
to  aggregate,  so  as  to  form  little  round  or  oval  clusters  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  cell-nuclei.  These  bodies  appear  to  bo  the  centres  of 
the  further  changes  which  take  place  in  the  blastema ;  for  if  it  be  about 
to  undergo  a  development  into  a  fibrous  tissue,  they  seem  to  be  the  cen- 
tres from  which  the  fibrillation  takes  place ;  whilst  if  a  cellular  struc- 
ture is  to  be  generated,  it  is  from  them  that  the  cells  take  their  origin. 
The  first  stage  of  the  latter  process  appears  to  consist  in  the  accumula- 
tion round  each  nucleus  of  the  substance  which  the  cell  is  to  include ; 
and  around  this  the  cell-membrane  is  subsequently  developed.  Such  is 
the  mode,  then,  in  which  the  development  of  new  structures,  for  the 
fiUing-up  of  losses  of  substance,  is  provided  for ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Paget,  that  whilst  the  immediate  fibrillation  of 
the  blastema  takes  place  in  the  case  of  effusions  which  arc  secluded 
from  the  air  and  which  undergo  organization  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  production  of  cells  takes  place  when  the  blastema  is 
poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  an  open  wound,  where  the  contact  of 
air,  and  other  sources  of  irritation,  interfere  with  the  organizing  pro- 
cess, and  occasion  a  tendency  to  degradation  in  the  newly-generating 
tissue. — Such  a  production  of  cells  de  novo  in  the  midst  of  an  organiza- 
ble  blastema,  does  not  constitute,  however,  any  real  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  of  the  dependence  of  the  life  of  every  cell  upon  that  of  a 
pre-existing  cell.  For  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  blastema  is  itself  the 
product  of  the  formative  agency  of  certain  cells  expressly  provided  for 
Its  elaboration;  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  these  cells,  in 
bursting  and  setting  free  the  plastic  fluid  which  they  have  prepared, 
should  diffuse  through  it  their  own  nuclear  or  germinal  particles  in  a 
state  of  solution  or  extremely  minute  division  ;  and  that  these,  attract- 
ing each  other  in  the  act  of  solidification,  should  act  as  new  centres  of 
cell-growth,  just  as  if  they  were  still  contained  within  the  parent-cell. 

214.  The  very  simplest  and  most  independent  condition  of  the  Ani- 
mal Cell  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Blood,  the  Chyle,  and  the 
Lymph ;  in  all  of  which  liquids  we  meet  with  floating  celLs^  which  are 
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completely  isolated  from  one  another,  and  vhich  are  consequently  just 
as  independent  ns  the  vosielea  of  the  Red  Snow  or  other  simple  cellular 
Plants.  Indeed  in  the  nature  of  their  habitat,  we  may  compare  them 
with  the  Yeast-Plant ;  for  as  this  wilt  only  vegetate  in  a  aaccharine  fluid 
containing  vegetable  albumen,  so  do  we  find  that  these  floating  cells 
will  only  grow  and  multiply  in  the  albuminous  fluids  of  animals.  In 
their  general  appearance  they  very  closely  correspond  with  the  figure 
already  given  as  the  type  of  the  simple  cell.  Their  diameter  is  pretty 
uniform  in  the  different  fluids  of  the  body,  and  even  in  diflferent  animala ; 
being  for  the  most  part  about  l-3000th  of  an  inch.  They  are  some- 
times nearly  spherical,  and  sometimes  flattened  ;  when  they  present  the 
latter  shape,  they  may  be  made  to  swell  out  into  the  spherical  form 
{see  Frontiipiece,  Figs.  4  and  5)  by  the  action  of  water,  which  they  im- 
bibe accordmg  to  the  laws  of  Endosnlose, — the  thinner  fluid,  water, 
passing  towards  the  more  viscid  contents  of  the  cells,  and  mingling  with 
them.  By  the  continuance  of  this  kind  of  action,  the  cell  will  be  caused 
to  burst.  These  cells,  which  are  known  as  the  corpuscles  of  tbe  Chyle 
and  Lymph,  and  as  the  White  Corpuscles  of  the  Blood,  are  observed  to 
contain  a  number  of  minute  molecules  in  their  interior  {Front.  Fig.  4) ; 


e,  trom  Utrpei  libUUi. 

and  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development, — probably  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  maturation  and  rupture  of  the  parent-cell, — 
these  molecules  may  be  seen,  with  a  good  Microscope,  in  active  move- 
ment within  the  cavity.  The  action  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potash 
causes  the  immediate  rupture  of  these  cells,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
contained  molecules,  which  are  probably  the  germs  of  new  cells  of  a 
similar  character.  And  when  they  rupture  spontaneously,  which  they 
are  much  disposed  to  do  under  the  influence  of  contact  with  air,  the 
fluid  which  they  set  free  shows  an  obvious  tendency  to  assume  a  fibrous 
arrangement. — The  cells  which  are  found  in  many  fibrinous  exudations 
resemble  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars {Fig.  19),  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  class ;  being  probably  developed  from  granular  germs  set  free 
from  the  blood,  along  with  the  matter  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  itself. 

215.  Besides  the  cells  already  mentioned,  the  blood  of  Vertebrated 
animals  also  contains  others,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  red  color 
and  flattened  form.     These  are  equally  isolated,  and  lead  an  indepen- 
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dent  life ;  undergoiDg  all  their  changes  whilst  floating  in  the  rapidly- 
circolating  current.  These  Red  Corpuscles  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  in  the  blood  of  Invertebrated  animals,  and  their  proportion  in  the 
blood  of  Yertebrata  varies  considerably  in  the  several  groups  of  that 
nb-kingdom ;  they  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  blood  of  the  Amphir 
9XUM  or  Lancelot,  which,  although  essentially  a  Fish,  has  many  pecu* 
liarities  that  connect  it  with  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Animal  series. 
They  present,  in  every  instance,  the  form  of  a  flattened  disk,  which  is 
oireolar  in  Man  and  in  most  Mammalia  {Fr<mt.  Fig.  1),  but  which  is 
oval  in  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  and  in  a  few  Mammals  (Front,  Fig. 
6).  This  disk  is  in  both  instances  a  flattened  cell,  whose  walls  are  pd- 
Ineid  and  colorless,  but  whose  contents  are  colored.  Like  the  cor* 
poscles  already  described,  they  may  be  caused  to  swell  up  and  burst, 
Dj  the  imbibition  of  water ;  and  the  perfect  transparency  and  the  homo- 
geneous character  of  their  walls  then  become  evident.  {Front.  Fig.  8, 
e,) — These  Red  Corpuscles  are  not  only  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  the  color  of  their  contents ;  they  are  also  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  separate  molecules,  which  formed  so  distinctive  a  feature 
in  the  preceding ;  and  in  OviparoOs  Yertebrata  by  the  presence  of  a 
distinct  central  spot  or  nucleus^  which  appears  to  be  composed  of  an 
aggregation  of  minute  granules,  analogous  to  those  elsewhere  diffused 
through  the  interior  of  the  cell.  The  nucleus  (where  it  exists)  may  be 
easily  obtained  separate  from  the  cell-wall  and  its  contents,  by  treatbg 
the  red  corpuscles  with  water.  The  first  effect  of  this  is  to  render  the 
nucleus  rather  more  distinct,  as  is  seen  by  contrasting  the  corpuscle 
which  has  been  thus  slightly  acted  on  {Front.  Fig.  8,  a),  with  the  un- 
altered corpuscle  {Front.  Fig.  6)  of  the  same  animal.  After  a  short 
time,  the  corpuscle  swells  out  and  becomes  more  circular  {Front.  Fig. 
8,  h) ;  and  in  a  short  time  longer,  the  nucleus  is  seen,  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  disk,  but  near  its  margin  {Front.  Fig.  8,  e,  d).  Finally,  the  wall 
of  the  cell  ruptures;  the  nucleus  and  its  other  contents  are  set  free; 
and  whilst  the  coloring  matter  is  diffused  through  the  surrounding  fluid, 
the  cell-walls  and  the  nuclei  are  separably  distinguishable.  {Front. 
Fig.  8,  e.) — ^It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  of  Mammals  should  possess  no  obvious  nucleus ;  the  dark  spot 
which  is  seen  in  their  centre  {Front.  Fig.  1),  being  merely  an  effect  of 
refraction,  in  consequence  of  the  double-concave  form  of  the  disk. 
When  the  corpuscles  are  treated  with  water,  so  that  their  form  becomes 
first  flat,  and  then  double-convex,  the  dark  spot  disappears ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  made  more  evident  when  the  concavity  is  increased 
by  the  partial  emptying  of  the  cell,  which  may  be  accomplished  hj 
treating  the  blood-corpuscles  with  fluids  of  greater  density  than  their 
own  contents. 

216.  The  size  of  the  Red  Corpuscles  is  not  altogether  uniform  in  the 
same  blood ;  thus  it  varies  in  that  of  Man  from  about  the  l-4000th  to 
the  l-2800th  of  an  inch.  But  we  generally  find  that  there  is  an  ave- 
rage size,  which  is  pretty  constantly  maintained  among  the  different 
incuviduals  of  the  same  species ;  that  of  Man  may  be  stated  at  about 
l-8400th  of  an  inch.  The  round  corpuscles  of  the  Mammalia  do  not 
in  general  depart  very  widely  from  this  standard ;  except  in  the  case  of 
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the  Muak-Deer,  in  which  they  are  less  than  l-12000th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  in  the  Camel  tribe  alone  that  we  find  oval  corpuscles 
among  Mammals ;  these  have  about  the  same  average  length  as  the 
round  corpuscles  of  Man,  but  little  more  than  half  the  breadth. — Id 
Birds,  the  corpuscles  are  occasionally  almost  circular;  but  in  genera) 
their  diameters  are  to  each  other  as  1^  or  2  to  1.  The  size  of  the  cor- 
puscles is  usually  greater  according  to  the  size  of  the  Bird ;  thus  among 
the  Ostrich  tribe,  the  long  diameter  is  about  l-lGoOth  of  an  inch,  and 
the  short  diameter  l-3000th  ;  whilst  among  the  small  Sparrows,  Finches, 
Ac,  the  long  diameter  is  about  l-2400th,  and  the  shoit  frequently 
does  not  exceed  half  that  amount. — It  is  in  Reptiles  that  we  find  the 
largest  red  corpuscles;  and  it  is  in  their  blood,  therefore,  that  we  can 
best  study  the  characters  of  these  bodies.  The  blood-disks  of  tho  Frog, 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  obtained,  are  particularly 
suitable  for  the  purpose ;  their  long  diameter  is  about  tbe  1-lOOOth  of  an 
inch,  whilst  their  short  or  transverse  diameter  is  about  l-1800th.  The 
carious  Froteus,  Siren,  and  other  allied  species,  which  retain  their  gills 
through  their  whole  lii'es,  are  distinguished  by  the  enormous  siae  of 
their  blood-disks.  The  long  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  Proteus 
is  about  l-837th  of  an  inch ;  they  are  consequently  almost  distinguisha- 
ble with  the  unaided  eye.  Tbe  long  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  of  the 
Siren  is  about  l-435tb  of  an  inch,  and  their  short  diameter  about  1 -800th ; 
the  long  diameter  of  the  nuclei  of  these  corpuscles  is  about  1-lOOOth, 
and  the  short  diameter  about  l-2000th  of  an  inch, — so  that  the  nuclei 
ftre  about  three  times  as  long,  and  nearly  twice  as  broad,  as  the  entire 
human  corpuscles. 

217.  The  relation  between  the  iVhite  or  Colorless  and  the  Red 
Corpuscles  of  the  Blood  can  only  be  determined  by  attentively  watching 
their  development,  and  tracing  them  through  all  the  stages  of  their 
growth.  Although  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  far  from  complete, 
yet  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe,  from  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones  on  the  different  forms  of  blood-cells  presented  in  tbe 
several  classes  of  animals,  and  from  those  of  Mr.  Paget  and  other  phy- 
Biologists  on  the  several  gradations  of  structure  exhibited  in  the  blood- 
cells  of  Mammalia,  that  the  red  corpuscles  have  their  origin  in  tho 
colorless,  and  that  the  different  forms  of  blood-cell  presented  in  diffe- 
rent groups  of  animals  are,  in  fact,  progressive  stages  in  the  same  de- 
velopmental process,  which  may  be  checked  at  any  one  of  them. — Thus 
among  the  lower  Invertebrata,  tho  cells  which  ai'e  observed  to  float  in 
their  circulating  fluid,  seem  to  bo  little  else  than  aggregations  of  gra- 
nules, presenting  a  tuberculated  surface;  no  cavity  can  be  distinguished; 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  presence  of  a  distinct  cell-wall  can  be 
demonstrated.  This  form,  wbicli  is  designated  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones 
as  the  "coarse  granule-cell,"  presents  itself  also  among  the  cliyle  and 
lymph-corpuscles  of  Vertebrated  animals,  and  is  occasionally  mot  with 
in  their  blood. — In  other  Invertebrata,  the  blood-cell  undergoes  a  fur- 
ther development;  for  the  cell-wall  becomes  more  distinct,  and  the  gra. 
nules  are  so  much  more  minute  as  to  give  to  tho  entire  cell  a  somewhat 
nebulous  aspect,  its  surface  being  now  smooth  instead  of  tuberculated. 
This  form  of  corpuscle,  also,  termed  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  tho  "fine 
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granale-cell,"  is  found  in  the  chyle  and  lymph,  and  occasionally  in  the 
blood,  of  Yertebrated  animals. — The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  deve- 
lopment, is  the  aggregation  of  the  granules  into  a  distinct  nticleus^  and 
the  clearing  up  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  cell ;  and  thus  is  formed 
the  ^*  colorless  nucleated  cell,"  which  is  the  highest  grade  that  the 
blood-cell  attains  in  the  Invertebrated  series ;  the  number  of  such  cells 
being  greater  in  each  class,  the  closer  is  its  approximation  to  the  Yer- 
tebrated sub-kingdom.  This  phase  presents  itself  also  in  the  blood  of 
Vertebrata,  as  a  transition  stage  between  the  chyle-  and  lymph-corpus- 
ole,  and  the  proper  blood-disk  or  red-corpuscle. — Thus,  then,  we  see 
that  the  cells  which  are  found  in  the  circulating  fluid  of  Invertebrated 
animals,  correspond  rather  with  those  of  the  Chyle  and  Lymph  of  Yer* 
tebrata,  than  with  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Blood  of  the 
latter. 

218.  The  next  stage  of  development  seems  to  consist  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  peculiar  red  color;  and  in  the  change  of  form,  from  the 
Bpherical  to  the  flattened  or  discoidal.  Thus  is  produced  the  ^'colored 
nncleated  cell,"  which  is  the  characteristic  grade  of  the  blood-disk  of 
the  Oviparous  Yertebrata  in  general.  This  grade  may  be  occasionally 
seen  in  the  blood  of  the  adult  Mammal,  as  the  transition-stage  betweed 
the  colorless  nucleated  cell,  and  the  non-nucleated  cells  which  are 
proper  to  it ;  but  it  is  more  easily  made  out  in  the  blood  of  the  em- 
bryo.— The  non-nucleated  red  corpuscles  which  are  characteristic  of 
Mammalia,  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  as  the  escaped  nuclei 
of  the  preceding,  which  have  undergone  development  into  cells;  but  it 
seems  much  more  probable,  that  they  are  the  same  cells  in  a  yet  more 
advanced  stage  of  development,  the  nuclei  having  been  absorbed,  as 
oflten  happens  in  the  case  of  other  cells. 

219.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  all  other  cells,  each  Blood- 
corpuscle  has  its  proper  term  of  life,  and  that  it  degenerates  and  dies 
when  this  is  expired ;  if  it  were  not,  therefore,  for  the  continual  pro- 
duction of  new  cells,  in  the  manner  just  described,  the  Blood  would 
soon  lose  its  due  proportion  of  these  components,  since  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fully-formed  red  corpuscle  can  regenerate  its 
kind,  although  multiplication  by  subdivision  may  take  place  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  its  development.  When  much  blood  has  been  drawn 
from  the  body,  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  remaining  fluid 
18  at  first  considerably  lowered ;  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  being 
replaced  almost  immediately,  whilst  the  floating  cells  require  time  for 
their  regenerationil  Their  amount  progressively  increases,  however, 
until  it  has  reached  its  proper  standard,  provided  that  a  due  supply  of 
the  materials  be  afibrded.  We  shall  presently  see  that  one  of  these 
materials  is  Iron ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  iron  administered  internally 
is  an  important  aid  in  recovery  from  severe  hemorrhages,  as  well  as  a 
yalnable  remedy  for  certain  constitutional  states,  in  which  there  is  a 
diminished  power  of  producing  red  corpuscles.  Thus  in  Chlorosis, 
mider  the  administration  of  iron,  the  amount  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  has  been  doubled  within  a  short  period.  In  the  healthy  state  of 
the  system,  the  constant  production,  and  the  constant  death  and  disin- 
tegration, balance  one  another.    In  some  instances  (as  in  Chlorosis), 
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the  production  is  not  Bufficient  to  make  up  for  the  loss  bj  death ;  and 
the  total  amount  in  the  blood  undergoes  an  extraordinarj  diminution, 
Bometimea  even  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  their  proper  proportion.  In 
other  cases,  under  the  influence  of  excessive  nntriraent  (aa  in  the  state 
termed  Plethora),  the  proportiou  of  Red  Corpuscles  ia  increased  beyond 
the  normal  amount;  and  in  this  condition,  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  a  preservative  from  the  evils  to  which  it  is  incident, 
from  Hemorrhage  of  various  kinds. 

220.  The  Red  Corpuscles  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  blood 
of  the  Embryo,  however,  long  before  the  formation  of  chyle  and  lymph 
commencea ;  and  they  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  metamorphosis  of 
some  of  the  cells  which  constitute  the  inner  layer  of  the  germinal  mem- 
brane (CUAP.  XI.)  These  cells  are  at  fir&t  nearly  spherical,  and  are  full 
of  particles  of  a  yellowish  substance  like  fatty  matter;  in  the  midst 
of  which,  though  somewhat  obscured  by  them,  a  central  nucleus  may  be 
Been.  The  development  of  these  embryo-cells  into  the  oval  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  Oviparous  Vertebrata,  ia  stated  by  Mr.  Paget  to  be  effected 
by  the  gradual  clearing-up,  as  if  by  division  and  liquefaction,  of  the 
contained  particles,  the  acquirement  of  the  blood-color  and  of  the  ellip- 
tical form,  the  flattening  of  the  cell,  and  the  more  prominent  appearance 
of  the  nucleus.  The  first  set  of  blood-disks  is  nucleated  in  Mammalia, 
as  well  as  in  Oviparous  Vertebrata;  and  they  occasionally  present  indi- 
cations  of  being   in   course   of  multiplication   by  subdivision.     They 

S gradually  disappear  from  the  blood,  however,  when  the  chyle  and 
ymph- corpuscles  first  present  themselves  in  the  circulating  current; 
and  thenceforth  the  Red  corpuscles  seem  to  be  formed  at  the  espenae  of 
the  latter  alone.  It  is  curious  that  this  change  should  usually  coincide, 
in  the  Tadpole,  with  the  time  at  which  the  external  branchisc  disappear; 
and,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  with  the  period  at  which  the  branchial 
fissures  are  closed  in  the  neck,  and  the  course  of  the  circulation  is 
altered  (chap,  vi.) 

221.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  Red  Corpuscles  presents  cer- 
tain peculiarities  which  require  notice;  that  of  the  White,  or  Color- 
less, however,  baa  not  been  specially  examined.  When  the  Red 
Corpuscles  are  separated  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  and 
are  treated  with  water,  their  contents  are  speedily  diffused  through  the 
fluid  (g  215);  and  from  this  may  be  abstracted  two  distinct  substances, 
which  are  designated  Globuline  and  Iliematine. — The  former  does  not 
eeem  to  differ  from  Albumen  in  any  greater  degree,  than  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  presence  of  the  walls  and  nuclei  of  the  corpuscles,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  separated;  and  it  ia  probably  common  to  the  White, 
as  well  as  the  Red. — It  is  in  the  Red  alone,  however,  that  the  Hxmatin* 
exists.  The  composition  of  this  substance  is  notably  different  from  that 
of  the  pro teine-com pounds ;  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients being  very  much  greater;  and  a  definite  quantity  of  iron  being 
an  essential  part  of  it.  Its  formula  is  44  Carbon,  22  Hydrogen,  3  Ni- 
trogen, t>  Oxygen,  and  1  Iron.  When  completely  separated  from  Albu- 
minous matter,  it  is  a  dark  brown  substance,  incapable  of  coagulation, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acids,  or  alkalies,  alone ;  hut 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  mixed  either  with  sulphuric  acid  or  ammonia. 
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The  solution,  even  when  dilated,  has  a  dark  color ;  and  possesses  all 
the  properties  of  the  coloring  matter  of  venous  blood.  The  iron  may 
be  separated  from  the  haematme  bj^  strong  reagents  which  combine  with 
the  former,  and  the  latter  still  possesses  its  characteristic  color.  This 
hue  cannot  be  dependent,  therefore,  on  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  state 
of  peroxide ;  as  some  have  supposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  is 
meet  certainly  united  firmly  with  the  ingredients  of  the  hsematine,  as 
contained  in  the  red  corpuscles ;  for  this  may  be  digested  in  dilute  sul* 
phurie  or  muriatic  acid  for  many  days,  without  the  least  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  iron,  the  usual  amount  gf  which  may  be  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  combustion  from  the  haematine  that  has  been  subjected  to 
this  treatment.  This  experiment  seems  further  to  prove,  that  the  iron 
eannot  be  united  with  the  hsematine  in  the  state  of  either  protoxide  or 
peroxide,  as  maintained  by  Liebig ;  since  weak  acids  would  then  dissolve 
it  out.  Regarding  the  nature  of  this  compound,  and  the  changes  which 
it  undergoes  in  respiration,  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned ;  and  until 
these  points  have  been  more  fully  elucidated,  the  precise  uses  of  the 
Bed  Corpuscles  in  the  animal  economy  cannot  be  understood.  There 
18  evidence,  however,  that  the  production  of  Hsematine  is  (like  the  pro- 
duction of  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  Protococcus  nivalis,  §  26),  a 
reeult  of  chemical  action  taking  place  in  the  cells  themselves ;  for  no 
substance  resembling  Haematine  can  be  found  in  the  liquid  in  which 
these  cells  float,  and  scarely  a  trace  of  iron  can  be  detected  in  it; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  portion  of  the  chyle  holds  a  large 
quantity  of  iron  in  solution,  which  seems  to  be  drawn  into  the  red  cor- 
puscles, and  united  with  the  other  constituents  of  hsematine,  as  soon  as 
ever  it  is  delivered  into  the  circulating  current. 

222.  It  has  been  usually  supposed,  until  recently,  that  the  difierence 
in '  color  between  Arterial  and  Venous  blood  is  due  to  difierent  states 
of  combination  of  the  Hsematine  they  respectively  contain,  with  Oxvgen 
and  Carbonic  acid.     For  in  its  passaee  through  the  capillaries  of  the 

2 stem,  the  arterial  blood  loses  its  bright  florid  hue,  and  assumes  the 
rk  purple  tint  which  distinguishes  ordinary  venous  blood ;  and  the 
converse  change  takes  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  original 
florid  hue  being  recovered.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  blood,  in  its 
change  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  condition,  loses  oxygen,  and 
becomes  charged  with  an  increased  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  although 
its  precise  mode  of  combination  is  not  known ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  its 
return  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  state,  the  blood  gives  off  this 
additional  charge  of  carbonic  acid,  and  imbibes  oxygen.  The  change 
of  color,  under  similar  conditions,  takes  place  out  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  in  it.  Thus  if  venous  blood  be  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  air, 
its  9urfaee  becomes  florid ;  and  the  non-extension  of  this  change  to  the 
interior  of  the  mass  is  evidently  due  to  the  impossibility  of  bringing  air 
into  relation  with  every  particle  of  the  blood,  in  the  manner  which  the 
lungs  are  so  admirably  contrived  to  effect.  If  venous  blood  be  exposed 
to  pure  oxygen,  the  change  of  color  will  take  place  still  more  speedily ; 
and  it  is  not  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  a  thick  animal  membrane, 
such  as  a  bladder,  between  the  blood  and  the  gas.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  arterial  blood  be  exposed  to  carbonic  acid,  it  loses  its  brilliant  hue, 
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■.nd  is  rendered  as  dark  as  venous  blood ;  or  even  darker,  if  exposed 
very  completely  to  its  inSuenco.  The  simple  removal  of  this  carbonic 
acid  U  not  sufficient  to  restore  the  original  color ;  for  this  removal  may 
be  effected  by  hydrogen,  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  out  (so  to 
Bpeak)  the  carbonic  acid  diffused  through  the  blood;  but  the  arterial 
hue  is  not  restored  unless  oxygen  be  present,  or  saline  matter  be  added 
to  the  blood. — Recent  observations  seem  to  render  it  probable  that 
these  variations  are  due,  not  bo  much  to  changes  of  compo»ition  in  the 
Ha;matine,  as  to  chungea  oi  form  in  the  Corpuscles  which  contain  it. 
For  when  l)ie  hamatine  has  been  separated  and  diffused  through  water, 
it  is  neither  darkened  by  carbonic  acid,  nor  brightened  by  oxygen, 
unless  some  corpuscles  he  floating  in  the  solution.  And  it  appears 
that  the  effect  of  oxygen,  like  that  of  saline  solutions,  is  to  contract  the 
corpuscles  and  to  thicken  their  walls,  thus,  by  altering  their  mode  of 
reflecting  light,  making  them  appear  bright  red;  whilst  carbonic  acid, 
like  water  may  be  seen  to  occasion  a  dilatation  of  the  corpuscle,  and 
a  thinning  of  its  walls  (which  are  at  least  dissolved  by  it),  in  a  degree 
that  is  probably  sufficient  to  account  for  the  darkening  of  the  hue  of 
the  mass. 

223.  These  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  Red  corpuscles  (whatever 
their  precise  nature  may  be),  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that 
these  bodies  are  almost  completely  restricted  to  the  blood  of  Vertebrata 
(whose  respiration  is  much  more  energetic  than  that  of  anylnvertebrated 
animals  save  Insects,  which  have  a  special  provision  of  a  different  cha- 
racter), and  that  their  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  corre- 
sponds with  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  function, — leave  little  doubt 
thai  they  arc  actively  (but  not  exclusively)  concerned  as  carriers  of 
Oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  of  Carbonic  acid  from  the 
tissues  to  the  lungs;  and  that  they  have  little  other  direct  concera  in 
the  functions  of  Nutrition,  than  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty.  Their  com- 
plete absence  in  the  lower  Invertebrated  animals,  in  the  earliest  condi- 
tion of  the  higher,  and  in  newly-forming  parts  until  these  are  penetrated 
by  htood-vessels,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  no  immediate  con- 
nexion with  even  the  roost  energetic  operations  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  the 
normal  activity  of  the  animal  functions  is  mainly  dependent  upon  their 
presence  in  the  blood  in  due  proportion. 

224.  Next  in  independence  to  the  cells  or  corpuscles  floating  in  the 
animal  fluids,  are  those  which  cover  Che  free  membranous  surfaces  of 
the  body,  and  form  the  Epidermis  and  Epithelium.  Between  those 
two  structures  there  is  no  more  real  difference  than  there  is  between 
the  Skin  and  the  Mucous  membranes.  The  one  is  continuous  with  the 
other;  they  arc  both  formed  of  the  same  elements;  they  are  cast  off 
and  renewed  in  the  same  manner ;  the  history  of  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual cells  of  each  is  nearly  identical;  but  there  is  an  important  diffe- 
rence in  the  purposes  which  they  respectively  serve  in  the  general  eco- 
nomy. The  Epidermis  or  Cuticle  covers  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the 
body,  as  a  thin  semitransparent  pellicle,  which  is  apparently  homoge- 
neous in  its  texture,  is  not  traversed  by  vessels  or  nerves,  and  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  an  inorganic  exudation  from  the  surface  of  the 
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true  ekin,  deeigned  for  its  protection.  It  is  now  known,  ho«er«r,  to 
MOsist  of  a  series  of  layers  of  cells,  which  are  continually  wearing  off 
•t  th«  flxteniBl  snrface,  and  are  being  renewed  at  the  sorface  of  the 
tme  skin ;  so  that  the  newest  and  deepest  layers  gradaally  become  the 
oldest  and  most  superficial,  and  are  at  last  thrown  off  by  slow  deeqao- 
matioB.  Occasionally  this  desqaaoiation  of  the  coticle  is  moch  more 
rapid ;  as  after  Scarlatina  and  other  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
Skin. 

225.  In  their  progress  from  the  internal  to  the  external  snrface  of 
the  Epidermis,  the  cells  undergo  a  series  of  well-marked  changes. 
When  we  examine  the  innermost  layer,  we  find  it  soft  and  granular; 
tonsisting  of  nucUi,  in  various  stages  of  development  into  cells,  held 
together  by  a  tenacious  semifluid  substance.  This  was  formerly  consi- 
dered as  a  distinct  tissue,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  seat  of  the 
oolor  of  the  skin ;  it  received  the  designation  of  rete  mucowum.  Passing 
oatwards,  we  find  the  cells  more  completely  formed ;  at  first  nearly  spho- 
rical  in  shape  ;  but  becoming  polygonal  where  they  are  flattened  against 
one  another.  As  we  proceed  further  towards  the  surface,  we  perceive 
that  the  cells  are  gradually  more  and  more  flattened,  until  they  become 
nere  homy  scales,  their  cavity  being  obliterated  ;  their  origin  is  indi- 
eated,  however,  by  the  nuclens  in  the  centre  of  each.  This  flattening 
appears  to  resnlt  from  the  gradual  desiccation  or  drying  up  of  the  eon- 
tentfl  of  the  cells,  which  results  from  their  exposure  to  the  air.  Thns 
•aeb  cell  of  the  Epidermis  is  developed  from  the  nuclens  on  the  surface 
of  the  basement-membrane — 'which  nucleus  is  probably  furnished  by  the 
nemhrane  itself  (g  20S), — and  is  gradually  brought  to  the  snrface  by  the 
development  of  new  oelle  beneath,  and-  the  removal  of  the  superficial 
layers ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  progressively  changed  in  form, 
■ntil  it  is  converted  into  a  flattened  scale.      The  accompanying  repre- 
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226.  The  Epiderniis  covers  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  body  ; 
not  excepting  the  Conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  on  which,  however,  it  haa 
more  the  character  of  an  Epithelium,  and  the  Cornea,  on  which  it  par- 
ticipates in  the  horny  character  of  the  Epidermic  covering  (Fig,  21). 
The  continuity  is  well  seen  in  the  cast  ekin  or  slough  of  the  Snake ;  in 
which  the  covering  of  the  front  of  the  eye  ia  found  to  be  bb  perfectly 
exuviated  aa  that  of  any  part  of  the  body.  The  number  of  layers  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts;  being  usually  found  to  be  the  greatest  where 
these  is  most  pressure  or  friction.  Thus  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  par- 
ticularly at  the  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  the  Epidermis  ia  ex- 
tremely thick;  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  of  the  laboring  man  are 
distinguished  by  the  increased  density  of  their  horny  covering.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  irritation  of  the  skin  stimulated  it  to  an  increased 
production  of  this  substance.  The  Epidermic  membrane  is  pierced  by 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  sweat-glands,  and  of  the  sebaceous  follicles, 
which  lie  in  the  true  skin  and  immediately  beneath  it;  or  we  should 
rather  say  that  it  is  continuous  with  the  delicate  epithelial  lining  of 
these.  The  Naih  may  be  considered  aa  nothing  more  than  an  altered 
form  of  Epidermis.  When  exanined  near  their  origin,  they  are  found 
to  consist  of  cells  which  gradually  dry  into  scales ;  and  these  remain 
coherent  together.  A  new  production  is  continually  taking  place  in  the 
groove  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  root  of  the  nail  is  imbedded  ;  and  pro- 
bably also  from  the  whole  subjacent  surface. 

227.  The  Epidermis,  when  analysed,  is  found  to  differ  from  the  pro- 
teine-com  pounds  in  its  conposition ;  but  not  in  any  very  striking  de- 
gree. The  proportion  of  its  elements  is  considered  to  be  48  Carbon, 
39  Hydrogen,  7  Nitrogen,  17  Oxygen ;  and  this  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  composition  of  the  substance  of  which  Nails,  Horn,  Hair,  and 
Wool  are  constituted.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  cull-walk 
are  formed,  as  elsewhere,  of  Fibrine;  and  that  the  horny  matter  is  a 
secretion  in  their  interior,  which  is  drawn  from  the  elements  of  blood 
during  their  growth  and  development. 

228.  The  Epidermis  appears  solely  destined  for  the  protection  of  the 
true  Skin  ;  both  from  the  mechanical  injury  and  the  pain  which  the 
slightest  abrasion  would  produce ;  and  from  the  irritating  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  the  external  air  and  of  changes  of  temperature.  We  perceive 
the  value  of  this  protection,  when  the  Epidermis  has  been  accidentally 
removed.  It  is  very  speedily  replaced,  however ;  the  increased  deter- 
mination  of  blood  to  the  Skin,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  irrita- 
tion, being  favorable  to  the  rapid  production  of  Epidermic  cells  on  its 
surface. 

229.  Mingled  with  the  Epidermic  cells  we  find  others  which  secrete 
coloring  matter  instead  of  horn ;  these  are  termed  Pigment-celi*. 
They  are  not  readily  distinguishable  in  the  epidermis  of  the  White 
races,  except  in  certain  parts,  snch  aa  the  areola  around  the  nipple,  and 
in  freckles,  na-vi,  &c.  But  they  are  very  obvious,  on  account  of  their 
dark  hue,  in  the  newer  layers  of  the  Epidermis  of  the  Negro  and  other 
colored  races ;  and,  like  the  true  Epidermic  cells,  they  dry  up  and 
become  flattened  scales  in  their  passage  towards  the  surface,  thus  con- 
stantly remaining  dispersed  through  the  Epidermis,  and  giving  it  a  dark 
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tint  when  it  is  separated  and  held  up  to  the  light.  In  all  races  of  men, 
however,  we  find  the  most  remarkable  development  of  Pigment-cella  od 
the  inner  surface  of  the  Choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  where  they  form  seve- 
ral layers,  known  as  the  Ptgmenttim  nigrum.  Here  they  have  a  very 
regular  arrangement  which  is  best  seen  where  they  cover  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  Choroid  coat  m  a  single  layer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 


When  examined  aeparately,  they  are  found  to  have  a  polygonal  form 
(Fig.  23,  a),  and  to  have  a  distinct  nucleus  (fi)  in  their  interior.  The 
black  color  is  given  by  the  accumulation,  within  the  cell,  of  a  number 
of  fiat  rounded  or  oval  granules,  measuring  about  l-20,l)00th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  as  much  in  thickness  ;  these,  when  separately 
viewed,  are  observed  to  be  transparent,  not  black  and  opaque ;  and  they 
exhibit  an  active  movement  when  Mt  free  from  the  cell,  and  even  whilst 
enclosed  within  it.  The  pigment-cells  are  not  always  of  a  simple 
rounded  or  polygonal  form  ;  they  sometimes  present  remarkable  stellate 
proloogattons,  under  which  form  they  are  well  seen  in  the  skin  of  the 
Frog. — The  Chemical  nature  of  the  black  pigment  has  not  yet  been 
made  evident ;  it  has  been  shown,  however,  to  have  a  close  relation  with 
that  of  the  Cuttle-fish  ink  or  Sepia,  which  derives  its  color  from  the 
pigment-cells  lining  the  ink-bag;  and  to  include  a  larger  proportion  of 
Carbon  than  most  other  organic  substances, — every  100  parts  contain- 
ing 58J  of  this  element. 

230.  That  the  development  of  the  Pigment-cells,  or  at  least  the  for- 
mation nf  their  peculiar  secretion,  is  in  some  degree  duo  to  the  inOuence 
of  IJigbt,  seems  evident  from  the  facta  already  mentioned  (§  93).  To 
these  it  may  be  added,  that  the  new-born  Infants  of  the  Negro  and  other 
dark  races  do  not  exhibit  nearly  the  same  depth  of  color  in  their  skins, 
as  that  which  they  present  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days ;  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  exposure  to  light  is  necessary  for  the  full  development 
of  the  characteristic  hue.  An  occasional  development  of  dark  pigment- 
cells  takes  place  during  pregnancy  in  some  females  of  the  fair  races; 
thns  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with  an  extremely  dark  and  broad  areola 
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roond  tlie  nipple  of  pregnant  women ;  and  sometimes  largo  patches  of 
the  cutaneous  surface,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body  especially,  become 
almost  as  dark  as  the  skin  of  the  Negro.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals 
ftre  occaeionally  seen  with  an  entire  deficiency  of  pigment-cells,  or  at 
least  of  their  proper  secretion,  not  merely  in  the  skin,  but  in  the  eye ; 
such  are  termed  Albinoes ;  and  they  are  met  with  as  well  among  the 
fair,  as  among  the  dark  races.  The  absence  of  color  usually  shows 
itself  also  in  the  hair;  which  is  almost  white. 

231.  The  EpitheJiummny  he  designated  as  a  delicate  cuticle,  covering 
the  free  internal  surfaces  of  the  body ;  and  apparently  designed,  in  some 
instances,  simply  for  their  protection;  whilst  in  other  cases,  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  it  serves  purposes  of  far  greater  importance.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  Epidermis  might  be  traced  continuously  from  the 
lips  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  thence  down  the  oesopha- 
gus into  the  stomach ;  and  that  in  the  strong  muscular  stomach  or  giz- 
zard of  the  granirorous  birds,  it  becomes  quite  &  firm  horny  lining. 
But  it  has  been  only  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  Microscope,  that  a 
continuous  layer  of  cells  may  be  traced,  not  merely  along  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  but  likewise 
along  the  free  surfaces  of  all  other  Mucous  membranes,  with  their  pro- 
longations into  follicles  and  glands;  as  well  as  on  Serous  and  Synovial 
membranes,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and 
absorbents.  The  Epithelial  cells,  being  always  in  contact  with  fluids, 
do  not  dry  up  into  scales  like  those  of  the  Epidermis;  and  they  differ 
from  them  also  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  they  secrete 
in  their  interior.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  Epithelial  cells  of  dif- 
ferent parts  are  unlike  one  another,  fully  as  much  as  any  of  them  are 
unlike  the  cells  of  the  Epidermis  ;  for  we  shall  find  that  all  the  secretions 
of  the  body  are  the  product  of  the  elaboration  of  Epithelium  cells ; 
and  consequently  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  endowment,  in  these 
important  bodies,  as  there  are  varieties  in  the  result  of  their  action. 

232.  The  Epithelium  covering  the  Serous  and  Synovial  membranes, 
and  the  lining  of  the  blood-vessels,  is  composed  of  flattened  polygonal 
cells  (resembling  those  shown  in  Fig.  23),  lying  in  apposition  with  each 
other,  so  aa  to  form  a  kind  of  pavement ;  hence  this  form  is  termed  pave- 
ment- or  testellated-EpitheWam.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
possesses  any  active  endowments  in  these  situations  ;  since  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  any  peculiar  secretion.  It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  (§  196),  that  the  fluid  of  serous  membranes 
is  separated  from  the  blood  by  a.  simple  act  of  mechanical  transudation 
(which  often  takes  place  to  a  great  extent  after  death) ;  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels  do  not  appear  to  be  concerned  in  forming  any  peculiar 
secretion  ;  and  the  only  product  of  this  kind,  which  indicates  any  special 
endowment  in  the  epiihelinm-celis,  is  the  synovia,  which  is  probably 
elaborated  by  the  cells  covering  the  vascular  fringes  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  formerly  mentioned  (§  198).  The  cells  draw  it  from  the  blood, 
during  the  progress  of  their  growth,  form  it  as  a  secretion  within  them- 
selves, and  then  cast  it  into  tlic  general  cavity  of  the  joint  (when  their 
term  of  individual  life  is  ended),  either  by  the  rupture  or  the  liquefac- 
tion of  their  walls.  In  other  cases,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  epithelial 
cells  were  not  frequently  cast  off  and  renewed,  but  possessed  a  considera- 
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ble  perm&nency.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  healthy  state  oF 
the  serouB  and  synovial  membraoes,  aod  in  that  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  blood-veBsels  and  absorbents,  they  are  entirely  secluded  from 
sources  of  irritation  ;  and  that  they  lead  u  sort  of  pasiive  life,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  active  life  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  serous  membranes,  to  enclose  and 
suspend  the  viscera,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  the  access  of  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  gland-ducts,  &c. ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  them 
the  required  freedom  of  motion,  and  to  provide  against  the  irritation  of 
opposing  parts,  by  furnishing  an  extremely  smooth  and  moistened  sur- 
face, wherever  friction  takes  place.  Hence  we  find  membranes,  with  all 
the  characters  of  serous  surfaces,  in  the  false  joints  formed  by  ununited 
fracCnres,  and  in  other  similar  situations. 

288.  The  Epithelium  of  the  Mucous  membranes  and  their  prolonga- 
tioDB,  is  found  under  two  principal  forms,  the  tesiellated,  and  the  cylin- 
drical. An  example  of  the  Tessellated  form  is  shown  ic  Fig.  24,  which 
shows  the  separate  epithelium  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
as  they  are  frequently  met  with  in  saliva.  The  cells  are  not  always  so 
polygonal  in  form,  however;  sometimes  retaining  their  rounded  or  oval 
form,  and  being  separated  by  considerable  interstices,  so  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  continuous  layer.  A  specimen  of  this  kind 
is  seen  in  Fig.  25,  which  represents  a  group  of  epithelium  cells  from  one 
of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes.  This  form  of  tessellated  epithelium  is 
more  commonly  met  with,  where  the  secreting  operations  are  more  active, 
the  life  of  the  cells  consequently  shorter,  and  the  renewal  of  them  more 
freqaent ;  so  that  they  have  not  time,  so  to  speak,  to  be  developed  into 
a  more  continuous  layer.  The  Cylinder-Epithelium  is  very  differently 
constituted.  Its  component  cells  and  cylinders  are  arranged  side  by 
side;  one  extremity  of  each  cylinder  resting  upon  the  basement-mem- 

Fig.  24.  Fig.  25. 
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bmne,  whilst  the  other  forms  part  of  the  free  surface.  The  perfect 
cylindrical  form  is  only  shown,  when  the  surface  on  which  the  cylinders 
rest  is  flat  or  nearly  so.  When  it  is  convex,  the  lower  ends  or  bases  of 
the  cells  are  of  much  smaller  diameter  than  the  upper  or  fVee  extremi- 
ties ;  and  thus  each  has  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  rather  than  of  & 
cylinder.  (Fig.  26.)  This  is  well  seen  in  the  cells,  which  cover  the  v3U 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  (Fig.  29.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  cyliD- 
der-epithelium  lies  upon  a  concave  surface,  the  fVee  extremities  of  the 
cells  may  be  smaller  than  those  which  are  attached.    Semetimee  «aclt 
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cylinder  tB  formed  from  more  than  one  cell,  as  is  ehown  by  tlie  nuclei  it 
contains;  althoogh  its  cavity  seeras  to  be  continuoua  from  end  to  end. 
And  occasionally  tlio  cylinders  arise  by  stalk-like  prolongations,  from 
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a  tessellated  epithelium  beneatb.  The  two  forms  of  Epithelium  pass  into 
one  another  at  various  points ;  and  various  transitional  forms  are  then 
eeen, — the  tessellated  scales  appearing  to  rise  more  and  more  from  the 
surface,  until  they  project  aa  long-stalked  cells,  truncated  cones,  or 
cylinders. 

234.  Both  these  principal  forms  of  Epithelial  cells  are  frequently 
observed  to  be  fringed  at  their  free  margins  with  delicate  filaments, 
which  are  termed  cilia;  and  these,  although  of  extreme  minuteness,  are 
organs  of  great  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  through  the  extra- 
ordinary motor  power  with  which  they  are  endowed.  The  form  of  the 
ciliary  filaments  is  usually  a  little  flattened,  and  tapering  gradually  from 
the  base  to  the  point.  Their  size  is  extremely  variable ;  the  largest  that 
have  been  observed  being  about  l-500th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
smallest  about  l-13000th.  When  in  motion,  each  filament  appears  to 
bend  from  its  root  to  its  point,  returning  again  to  its  original  state,  like 
the  stalks  of  wheat  when  depressed  by  the  wind;  and  when  a  number  are 
affected  in  succession  with  this  motion,  the  appearance  of  progressive 
waves  following  one  another  is  produced,  as  when  a  wheatfield  is  agitated 
by  frequent  gusts.  When  the  ciliary  motion  is  taking  place  in  full 
activity,  however,  nothing  whatever  can  be  distinguished,  but  the  whirl 
of  particles  in  the  surrounding  fluid ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  rate  of 
movement  slackens,  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cilia,  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  stroke  ia  made,  can  bo  clearly  seen.  The  motion  of  the 
cilia  is  not  only  quite  independent  (in  all  the  higher  animals  at  least) 
of  the  will  of  the  animal,  but  is  also  independent  even  of  the  life  of  the 
rest  of  the  body;  being  seen  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  perfect  regularity  in  parts  separated  from  the  body.  Thus 
isolated  epithelium  cells  have  been  seen  to  swim  about  actively  in  water, 
by  the  agency  of  their  cilia,  for  some  hours  after  they  have  been  detached, 
from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  nose;  and  the  ciliary  movement  has 
been  seen  fifteen  days  after  death  in  the  body  of  a  Tortoise,  in  which 
putrefaction  waa  far  advanced.  In  the  gills  of  the  River  Mussel,  which 
are  among  the  best  objects  for  the  study  of  it,  the  movement  endures 
with  similar  pertinacity. 

235.  The  purpose  of  this  ciliary  movement  is  obviously  to  propel 
fluids  over  the  surface  on  which  it  takes  place ;  and  it  is  consequently 
limited  in  the  higher  animals  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  body,  and 
always  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  outlets,  towards  which  it  aids 
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in  propelling  the  varions  products  of  secretion.  The  case  is  different, 
however,  among  animals  of  the  lower  classes,  especially  those  inhabiting 
the  water.  Thus  the  external  surface  of  the  gills  of  Fishes,  Tadpoles, 
fcc.,  is  furnished  with  cilia ;  the  continual  movement  of  which  renews 
the  water  in  contact  with  them,  and  thus  promotes  the  aeration  of  the 
blood.  In  the  lower  Mollusca,  and  in  many  Zoophytes,  which  pass  their 
lives  rooted  to  one  spot,  the  motion  of  the  cilia  serves  not  merely  to 
produce  currents  for  respiration,  but  likewise  to  draw  into  the  mouth  the 
minnte  particles  that  serve  as  food.  And  in  the  free-moving  Animal- 
cules, of  various  kinds,  the  cilia  are  the  sole  instruments  which  they 
possess,  not  merely  for  producing  those  currents  in  the  water  which  may 
bring  them  the  requisite  supply  of  air  and  food,  but  also  for  propelling 
their  own  bodies  through  the  water.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  many 
larger  animals  of  the  class  Acalephse  (Jelly-fish),  which  move  through 
the  water  sometimes  with  great  activity,  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
yast  numbers  of  cilia  that  clothe  the  margins  of  their  external  surfaces. 
-In  these  latter  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ciliary  movement  were  more 
under  the  control  of  the  will  of  the  animal,  than  it  is  where  it  is  con- 
cerned only  in  the  organic  functions.  In  what  way  the  will  can  influence 
it,  however,  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  say ;  since  the  ciliated  epithelium- 
eells  appear  to  be  perfectly  disconnected  from  the  surface  on  which  they 
lie,  and  cannot,  therefore,  receive  any  direct  influence  from  their  nerves. 
Of  the  cause  of  the  movement  of  the  cilia  themselves,  no  account  can  be 

fiven ;  they  are  usually  far  too  small  to  contain  even  the  minutest 
brilUe  of  muscle;  and  we  must  regard  them  as  being,  like  those  fibrillse, 
organs  sui  generiSy  having  their  own  peculiar  endowment, — which  is,  in 
the  higher  animals  at  least,  that  of  continuing  in  ceaseless  vibration, 
daring  the  whole  term  of  the  life  of  the  cells  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  the  ciliary  movement  continues  after 
the  general  death  of  the  body,  is  much  less  in  the  warm-blooded  than 
in  the  cold-blooded  animals ;  and  in  this  respect  it  corresponds  with 
the  degree  of  persistence  of  muscular  irritability,  and  of  other  vital 
endowments. 

286.  The  Tessellated-Epithelium,  as  already  mentioned,  covers  the 
Serous  and  Synovial  membranes,  the  lining  membranes  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  absorbents,  and  the  Mucous  membranes  with  their  glandular 
prolongations,  except  where  the  cylinder-epithelium  exists.  It  presents 
Itself,  with  some  modifications  presently  to  be  noticed,  in  the  ultimate 
follicles  of  all  glands,  and  also  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes.  In  this 
latter  situation  it  is  furnished  with  cilia ;  and  these  are  also  found  on 
the  cells  of  the  tessellated  epithelium,  which  covers  the  delicate  pia  mater 
lining  the  cerebral  cavities.  The  cylinder-Epithelium  commences  at 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  lines  the  whole  intestinal  tube ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  lines  the  larger  gland-ducts,  giving  place  to 
the  tessellated  form  in  their  smaller  ramifications.  A  similar  epithelium, 
furnished  with  cilia,  is  found  lining  the  air  passages  and  their  various 
offsets, — the  nasal  cavities,  frontal  sinuses,  maxillary  antra,  lachrymal 
ducts  and  sac,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pendulous  velum  of  the  palate 
and  fauces,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,— 
becoming  continuous,  however,  in  the  finer  divisions  of  the  latter,  with 
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the  ciliated  pavemcDt-epithelimn.  The  upper  part  of  the  vagiDa,  the 
oteruB,  and  the  Fallopian  tubes,  are  also  furnished  with  a  ciliated  Cylin- 
der-Epithelium. The  function  of  the  cilia  in  all  these  cases  appears  to 
be  the  same ;  that  of  propelling;  the  viscid  secretions,  which  would 
otherwise  accumulate  on  these  membranes,  towards  the  exterior  orifices, 
whence  they  may  be  carried  ofiF, 

237.  The  simplest  office  which  the  Epithelium- cells  of  Mucous  mem- 
branes perform,  appear  to  be  that  of  elaborating  a  peculiar  secretion 
termed  Mucus;  which  is  destined  to  protect  them  from  the  contact  of 
air,  or  from  that  of  the  various  irritating  substances  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  position  and  functions.  This 
Mucus  is  a  transparent  semifluid  substance,  distinguished  by  Its  peculiar 
tenacity  or  viscidity.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water ;  but  is  readily  dis- 
Bolved  by  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  again  by 
the  addition  of  an  neid.  A  substance  resembling  Mticus  may  be  pro- 
duced from  any  fibrinous  exudation,  or  even  from  pus,  hy  treating  it 
vith  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  potaesse.  The  secretion  of  Mucus,  like 
the  formation  of  Epidermis,  appears  to  take  place  with  an  activity  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  irritation  of  the  subjacent  roemhranc.  On 
many  parts  of  the  raucous  surface,  a  suflScient  supply  is  afforded  by  the 
epitbelium-cella  which  cover  it;  hut  in  other  situations,  especially  along 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  demand  is  much  greater,  and  it  is  probably 
supplied  not  merely  by  the  cells  of  the  surface,  but  by  those  lining  the 
crypts  or  follicles  which  are  formed  by  involutions  of  it. 

238.  The  Epithelium-cells  which  are  thus  being  continually  renewed 
on  the  Mucous  surfaces,  commonly  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
granular  germs  diffused  through  the  basemen  t-m  emhran  e ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ftrent  in  regard  to  the  cells  of  the  follicles,  which  seem  rather  to  occupy 
their  cavity  than  merely  to  line  their  walls,  and  which  appear  to  he  in 
course  of  continual  production  from  a  germinal  spot,  or  collection  of  re- 
productive granules,  at  the  blind  extremity  of  the  follicle.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  ultimate  follicles  of  the  more  complex  glands;  which  may  be 
regarded  as  so  many  repetitions  of  the  simple  crypts  or  follicles  in  the 
substance  of  the  mucous  membranes ; — the  only  difference  being,  that 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 
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the  former  pour  their  secretion  into  a  branch  of  a  duct,  which  unites'with 
the  other  ramifications  to  form  a  trunk ;  and  this  trunk  conveys  them  to 
their  destination  in  some  cavity  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane; — whilst 
the  simple  follicles  or  crypts  at  once  pour  forth  their  secretion  upon  the 
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surface  of  the  membrane.  The  preceding  figure  (27)  represents  two 
follicles  of  the  liver  of  the  Common  Crab,  which  are  seen  to  be  filled 
with  secreting  cells ;  it  seems  evident,  from  the  comparative  sizes  of 
these  cells  in  different  parts,  that  they  originate  at  the  blind  extremity 
of  the  follicle,  where  there  is  a  germinal  spot ;  and  that,  as  they  recede 
from  that  spot,  they  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  become  filled  with 
their  characteristic  secretion,  being  at  the  same  time  pushed  onwards 
towards  the  outlet  by  the  continual  new  growth  of  cells  at  the  germinal 
spot.  In  Fig.  28  are  shown  the  corresponding  ultimate  follicles  of  the 
Mammary  gland ;  filled,  like  the  preceding,  with  secreting  cells. 

239.  The  whole  of  the  acts,  then,  by  which  the  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent Secretions  from  the  Circulating  fluid  is  accomplished,  really  con- 
sist in  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  a  certain  set  of  cells,  usually  covering 
the  free  surfaces  of  the  body,  both  internal  and  external,  or  lining  cavi- 
ties which  have  a  ready  communication  with  these  by  means  of  ducts  or 
canals.*  These  cells  difier  widely  from  one  another,  in  regard  to  the 
kind  of  matter  which  they  appropriate  and  assemble  in  their  cavities ; 
although  the  nature  of  their  walls  is  probably  the  same  throughout. 
Thus  we  find  biliary  matter  and  oil,  easily  recognisable  by  their  color 
and  refracting  power,  in  the  cells  of  the  liver ;  milk  in  the  cells  of  the 
Mammary  gland ;  sebaceous  or  fatty  matter  in  the  cells  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  of  the  skin ;  and  so  on.  All  these  substances  are  derived  from 
the  blood ;  being  either  contained  in  it  previously,  or  being  elaborated 
from  its  constituents  by  a  simple  process  of  transformation, — as,  for 
example,  that  which  converts  the  albumen  of  the  blood  into  the  caseine 
of  milk.  Hence  they  may  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  aliments  of  the 
several  groups  of  cells ;  whose  acts  of  nutrition  are  the  means  of  drawing 
them  off,  or  secreting  them,  from  the  general  circulating  fluid.  When 
they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  accomplished  their  term  of  life, 
their  walls  either  burst  or  dissolve  away,  and  thus  the  contents  of  the 
cells  are  delivered  into  the  cavity,  or  upon  the  surface,  at  which  they 
are  required.  Now  as  all  the  canals  of  the  glands  open  either  directly 
outwards  upon  the  surface,  or  into  cavities  which  communicate  with  the 
exterior,  it  is  evident  that  the  various  products  of  the  action  of  these 
epithelial  cells  must  be  destined  to  be  cast  forth  from  the  body.  This 
we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  ;  some  of  them,  as  the  bile  and  urine,  being 
excretions,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  by  the  most  direct  channel ; 
whilst  others,  like  the  tears,  the  saliva,  the  gastric  fluid,  the  milk,  &c., 
are  separated  from  the  blood,  not  so  much  for  its  purification,  but  be- 
cause thei/  are  required  to  answer  certain  purposes  in  the  economy. 

240.  Now  whilst  thus  actively  concerned  in  the  Nutritive  functions 
of  the  economy,  and  exercising  in  the  highest  degree  their  powers  of 
selection  and  transformation,  these  Secreting  cells  appear  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  operation  of  Reproduction.  We  have  seen  that  they  do 
not  even  regenerate  themselves ;  all  their  energies  being,  as  it  were,  con- 
centrated upon  their  own  growth ;  and  the  successive  production  of  new 
broods  of  them  being  provided  for  by  other  means.  Throughout  the 
organized  creation,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  the  true  act  of  Gene- 

*  The  Synovial  secretion  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  is  ponred  into  a  closed  sao. 
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ration  sboDid  be  performed  by  the  reunion  of  the  products  of  two  dis- 
I  tinct  orders  of  cells;  the  coalescence  of  which  produces  a  germ,  that  is 
,  the  Btarting  point  of  a  new  organism; — thus  differing  from  the  net  of 
Reproduction  by  gemmation  or  budding,  which  essentially  consists  in  an 
extension  or  out-growth  from  the  original  organism,  by  the  subdivision 
I  of  cells  in  the  manner  already  described  (§  212).  Among  the  lowest 
Cellular  Plants,  in  which  every  cell  is  apparently  similar  to  the  rest, 
this  operation  is  effected  by  the  "  conjugation"  of  any  pair  (as  it  would 
I  Beem)  of  the  eella  which  have  been  produced  by  multiplication  from  the 
original  germ.  But  in  all  the  higher  organisms,  both  Vegetable  and 
Animal,  wo  find  that  certain  cells  aro  set  apart  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
that  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  "germ-cells,"  from 
within  which  the  germ  ultimately  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  "  spcrm- 
oells,"  which  communicate  to  them  a  fertilizing  influence.  Still  in  the 
lower  tribes,  both  of  Plants  and  Animals,  we  find  that  "sperm-cells" 
and  "germ-cells"  are  developed  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  tissues  of 
the  body ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  and  find  the  principle 
of  division  of  labor  carried  out  in  other  ways,  that  we  meet,  as  in  Man, 
vith  particular  organs  set  apart  for  their  evolution,  and  find  these  organs 
appropriate  respectively  to  distinct  individuals, 

241.  Tho  spermatic  cells  of  Man  are  developed  within  the  tubali  of 
the  Testicle;  where  they  appear  to  hold  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
the  membranous  walls  of  those  tnbuli,  as  do  the  secreting  cells  to  the 
tubes  and  follicles  of  the  proper  Glands,  being,  in  fact,  the  representa- 
tives of  their  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  30,  a).  Each  of  those  developes  in  its 
interior  a  variable  number  of  secondary  cells,  or  "  vesicles  of  evolution  ;'" 
and  within  every  one  of  these  is  produced  a  single  thread-like  body, 
dilated  at  one  extremity,  and  possessed  of  a  remarkable  self-moving 
power,  which  is  termed  a  Spermatozoa.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  of  evolu- 
tion remain  enclosed  within  the  parent-cell,  until  their  spermatozoa  have 
been  completely  developed,  and  have  been  set  free  by  their  rupture  (i) ; 

Fig.  SO. 
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and  thus,  when  they  have  all  performed  their  office,  the  parent-cell  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  bundle  of  spermatozoa  (c),  whose  dispersion  takes 
place  as  soon  as  its  cell-wall  gives  way.  From  the  very  peculiar  motion 
they  poBseae,  the    Spermatozoa  were  long  regarded  as  distinct  and 
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independent  animalcules ;  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  however,  that 
they  have  no  more  claim  to  a  distinct  animal  character,  than  have  the 
cnliated  epithelia  of  mucous  membrane,  which  will  likewise  continue  in 
movement  when  separated  from  the  body.  Similar  bodies  are  formed 
by  all  the  higher  Gryptogamic  Plants;  and  it  appears  from  late  re- 
searches that  their  office,  as  in  Animals,  is  to  fertilize  the  contents  of 
the  "germ-cells,"  with  which  their  self-moving  power  brings  them  into 
contact  (chap,  xi.)  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  seminal  cells,  in  which 
the  Spermatozoa  are  formed,  are  ejected  from  the  gland  in  certain  Crus- 
tacea, not  only  before  they  have  burst  and  set  free  their  Spermatozoa, 
bat  even  long  before  the  development  of  the  Spermatozoa  in  their  inte- 
rior is  completed ; — thus  affording  a  complete  demonstration  of  their 
independent  vitality. 

242.  The  "  germ  cells,"  in  like  manner,  are  very  commonly  developed 
among  the  lower  Animals  as  the  epithelia  of  the  tubes  or  follicles  which 
constitute  the  ovary ;  but  in  Man  and  the  higher  Animals,  the  ovary  is 
m  solid  organ,  and  the  germ-cells  are  developed  in  its  substance,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  the  dense  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  its  parenchyma. 
These  germ-cells,  which  are  known  as  "ovisacs,"  like  the  sperm-cellS| 
develope  secondary  cells  or  ova  in  their  interior ;  each  ovisac,  however, 
producing  but  a  single  ovum.  The  ovum,  again,  contains  a  tertiary  cell, 
the  germinal  veiicley  whose  contents  appear  to  mingle  with  those  of  the 
sperm-cell  in  the  act  of  fecundation,  so  that  the  fertilized  germ  is  the 
result ;  the  remaining  contents  of  the  ovum  being  the  nutritive  materials, 
mt  the  expense  of  which  this  germ  undergoes  its  first  development 
(chap.  XI.) 

243.  We  now  proceed  to  a  class  of  cells,  which  are  equally  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  which  begin  and  end  their  lives  as  cells,  without 
undergoing  any  transformation,  but  which  form  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  fabric,  instead  of  lying  upon  its  free  surfaces  and  being  continually 
cast  off  from  them.  Still  their  individual  history  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cells  already  noticed ;  and  they  differ  chiefly  in  regard  to  the 
destination  of  their  products.  The  first  group  of  this  class  deserving  a 
separate  notice,  is  that  which  effects  the  introduction  of  aliment  into  the 
body ;  of  those  kinds  of  aliment,  at  least,  which  are  not  received  in  solu- 
tion by  any  more  direct  means.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  from  the  point  at  which  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  enter  it, 
to  the  rectum,  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  furnished  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  minute  tufts  or  folds,  by  which  its  free  surface  is  vastly  extended; 
these-  are  termed  villi.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  ultimate  root- 
fibres  of  trees,  both  in  structure  and  function;  for  each  of  them  gives 
origin  to  a  minute  lacteal  or  chyle-absorbing  vessel,  which  occupies  its 
centre  ;  whilst  it  also  contains  a  copious  network  of  blood-vessels  (Fig- 
10,  p.  127),  which  appears  likewise  to  participate  in  the  act  of  absorp- 
tion, by  taking  up  substances  that  are  in  complete  solution.  Now  at  the 
end  of  every  villus,  there  may  be  seen,  whilst  the  process  of  digestion 
and  absorption  is  going  on,  ay^  cluster  of  minute  opalescent  globules,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  origin  of  the  lacteal  is  lost.  These  globules,, 
whose  size  varies  from  1-lOOOth  to  l-2000th  of  an  inch,  are  composed 
of  a  milky  fluid,  which  is  evidently  the  same  with  that  which  is  found  in 
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the  lacteala ;  and  it  is  maintained  bj  Prof.  Goodsir,  who  first  brought 
them  into  notice,  that  these  globules  are  really  sells,  and  that  it  is  by 
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their  growth  and  nntrition  that  the  roilkj  fluid,  or  obyle,  is  aeleeted  from 
the  contents  of  the  digestive  cavity.  Their  function,  therefore,  woald 
be  precisely  the  converse  of  that  of  the  secreting  cells  already  described ; 
whilst  the  history  of  their  individual  lives  is  the  same,  ^bese  absorbent 
cells  draw  their  materials  from  the  fluid  in  the  digestive  cavity,  instead 
of  from  the  blood;  and  when  they  burst  or  liquefy,  they  set  free  their 
contents  where  they  may  be  taken  up  by  a  lacteal  and  conveyed  into 
the  circulating  current,  instead  of  pouring  them  into  a  cavity  through 
which  they  will  be  shortly  espelled.  In  the  intervals  of  the  digestive 
process,  however,  the  extremities  of  the  villi  are  comparatively  flaccid; 
and  instead  of  cells,  they  show  merely  a  collection  of  granular  particles 
(Fig.  31,  e),  which  are  considered  by  Prof.  Goodsir  to  be  cell-germs. 
There  is  considerable  doubt,  however,  whether  these  supposed  ccUb  arc 
anything  else  than  oil-globules;  and  whether  the  real  agents  in  the 
selection  of  chyle  are  not  the  epithelium-cells  covering  the  villus  (a), 
within  which  chylous-looking  globules  have  been  occasionally  seen,  when 
digestion  was  going  on. 

244,  Although  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  the 
only  channel  through  which  insoluble  nutriment  can  be  absorbed  in  the 
completely  formed  Mammal,  and  the  only  situation,  therefore,  in  which 
we  meet  with  these  absorbent  cells,  there  are  other  situations  in  which 
similar  cells  perform  analogous  duties  in  the  embryo.  Thus  the  Cluck 
derives  its  nutriment,  whilst  in  the  egg,  from  the  substance  of  the  yolk, 
by  absorption  through  the  blood-vessels  spread  out  in  the  vascular  layer 
of  the  germinal  membrane  surrounding  the  yolk  ;  which  vessels  answer 
to  the  blood-vessels  and  lacteals  of  the  permanent  digestive  cavity,  and 
are  raised  into  folds  or  villi  as  the  contents  of  the  yolk-bag  are  diminished. 
Now  the  ends  of  the  vessels  are  separated  from  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
yolk-bag,  by  a  layer  of  cells ;  which  seems  to  have  for  its  object  to  select 
and  prepare  the  materials  supplied  by  the  yolk,  for  being  received  into 
the  absorbent  vessels. 

245.  In  like  manner,  the  embryo  of  the  Mammal  is  nourished,  up  to 
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the  time  of  its  birth,  throngh  the  medium  of  its  umbilical  vessels  ;  the 
ramifications  of  which  form  tufts,  that  dip  down,  as  it  were,  into  the 
maternal  blood,  and  receive  from  it  the  materials  destined  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  foetus,  besides  efiecting  the  aeration  of  the  blood  of  the  latter, 
by  exposing  it  to  the  more  oxygenated  blood  of  the  mother.  Now  around 
the  capillary  loop  of  the  foetal  tuft,  there  is  a  layer  of  cells,  closely  re- 
sembling the  absorbent  cells  of  the  villi ;  and  these  are  enclosed  in  a  cap 
of  basement-membrane,  which  completes  the  foetal  portion  of  the  tuft, 
and  renders  it  comparable  in  all  essential  respects  to  the  intestinal  villus. 
It  is  again  surrounded,  however,  by  another  layer  of  membrane  and  of 
cells,  belonging  to  the  maternal  system ; — the  derivation  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  The  maternal  cells  ((,  Fig. 
82),  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  selectors  of  nutriment  from  the  circu** 

Fig.  82. 


E^tiwuUjf  of*  placental  Tillaa:— a,  external  membrane  of  the  Tilluf,  oontlnnoai  with  the  lining  mem* 
Wmae  of  the  TaMmlar  system  of  the  mother;  b,  external  cells  of  the  tIUus,  belonging  to  the  placentaJ  deeidua; 
c^  c;  gominal  centres  of  the  external  cells;  d,  the  space  between  the  maternal  and  foetu  portions  of  the 
▼lUns ;  €,  the  internal  membrane  of  the  Tillns,  continuous  with  the  external  membrane  of  the  chorion;  /, 
Um  internal  cells  of  the  tUIus,  belonging  to  the  chorion  ;  g,  the  loop  of  umbilical  Teasels. 

lating  fluid  of  the  parent :  the  materials,  partially  prepared  by  them,  are 
poured  into  the  cavity  {d)  surrounding  the  extremity  of  the  tuft ;  and 
from  this  they  are  taken  up  by  the  foetal  cells  (/),  which  further  elabo- 
rate them,  and  impart  them  to  the  capillary  loop  {g)  of  the  umbilical 
vessels. 

246.  Thus  we  see  that  the  several  functions  of  Selection,  Absorption, 
Assimilation,  Respiration,  Secretion,  and  Reproduction,  are  performed 
by  the  agency  of  cells  in  the  Animal  as  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom, — in 
the  complex  Human  organism,  as  in  the  humblest  Gryptogamic  Plant : 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  latter  there  is  a  greater  division  of 
labor,  difierent  groups  of  cells  being  appropriated  to  different  functions, 
in  the  general  economy,  whilst  the  history  of  their  own  processes  of 
nutrition  and  decay  is  everywhere  essentially  the  same.  Thus  we  have 
seen  that  the  Absorbent  cells,  at  the  extremities  of  the  intestinal  or  pla- 
cental villi,  select  and  draw  into  themselves,  as  the  materials  of  their 
own  growth,  certain  substances  in  their  neighborhood ;  which  are  still 
as  much  external  to  the  tissues  of  the  body,  as  are  the  fluids  surrounding 
the  roots  of  plants.  Having  come  to  their  full  term  of  life,  they  give 
up  their  contents  to  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  carry  them  into  the 
general  current  of  the  circulation,  where  they  are  mingled  with  the  fluid 
previously  assimilated, — the  blood.  Whilst  passing  through  the  vessels, 
they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  various  cells  (all  of  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  successive  phases  of  the  same  type)  which  float  in  the  circu- 
lating current ;  and  by  these  they  seem  to  be  gradually  ammiUUedj  or 
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converted  into  &  Eubstance  of  a  more  directly  organizable  character. 
The  special  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  peculiar  to  VertebratedanimKls, 
,  though  not  yet  accurately  known,  seems  intimately  connected  with  the 
process  of  Kespirafion.  Next  we  have  various  groups  of  cells,  external 
to  the  vessels,  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  body  ;  whose  office  it  is  to  draw 
from  the  blood  certain  materials,  which  are  destined  for  Secretion  or 
separation  from  it ;  either  for  the  sake  of  preserving  that  fluid  in  its  re- 
quisite purity,  or  for  answering  some  other  purpose  in  the  eyatem. 
These  cells  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  aubstancea  which  they  draw  into 
themselves  from  tho  blood ;  and  on  their  dissolution,  they  oast  forth  their 
contents  on  the  free  surfaces  communicating  with  tho  exterior  of  the 
body,  to  which  they  are  in  time  coaveyed.  And,  lastly,  we  have  a 
special  set  of  Generative  cells,  destined  in  the  one  sex  to  prepare  the 
germs  of  new  beings;  and  in  the  other  to  elaborate  a  product  essential 
to  their  fertilization. 

247.  The  cells  which  are  thus  the  active  instruments  of  the  Organic 
functions,  are  usually  produced  and  succeed  one  another  with  a  rapidity 
proportional  to  the  energy  of  those  functions,  though  the  causes  which 
influence  their  growth  and  decay  are  not  always  evident.  Thus  it  is 
certain  that,  cceteris  paribus,  the  rate  of  production  of  tho  Secreting 
cells  depends  upon  the  abundance  of  the  materials  supplied  by  tho  circu- 
lating current,  which  they  are  destined  to  eliminate  from  it.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  sole  condition  of  their  development ;  for,  as  wo  shall 
see  hereafter,  these  mntcrials  may  accumulate  unduly  in  the  blood, 
through  the  insuflicient  activity  of  the  cells  which  are  destined  to  sepa- 
rate them ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  certain  substances 
in  the  blood  appears  to  accelerate  their  production.  Of  these  stimuli, 
Mercury  is  one  of  the  most  powerful;  and  we  have  continual  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  its  effects,  in  giving  an  increased  activity  to  the 
secreting  actions.  There  is  probably  not  a  gland  in  the  body,  which  is 
not  in  some  degree  influenced  by  its  presence  in  the  blood  ;  but  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  giandula!  of  the  intestinal 

^canal,  appear  to  be  those  most  affected  by  its  stimulating  powers.  The 
action  of  the  glands,  in  other  words  the  development  of  the  secreting 
cells,  appcarsto  bo  influenced  by  mental  emotions  ;  being  sometimes  accele- 
rated, and  sometimes  retarded,  through  their  agency.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  secretion  of  Milk,  Tears,  Saliva,  and  Gastric  juice. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  influence  thus  manifested  is  partly  exerted 
through  the  capillary  circulation,  which  is  known  to  be  powerfully  affected 
by  mental  emotions,  as  in  the  acts  of  blushing  and  erection  ;  and  that  the 
increased  production  of  the  secretion  is  immediately  due  to  the  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  gland.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  show 
that  the  development  and  actions  of  the  secreting  cells  are  more  directly 
influenced  by  the  nervous  system ;  these  will  be  hereafter  considered 
(chap,  is.) 

5.    0/  Cell*  eonneelcd  together  as  permanent  consfitiifiiti  of  the  TVsiuw. 

248.  We  now  pass  on  to  consider  those  Cells,  which  enter  as  compo- 
nent elements  into  the  solid  and  permanent  fabric  of  the  body,  and  which 
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do  not  take  so  active  a  part  in  its  vital  operations.  These  we  shall  find 
to  be  nsaalljmore  or  less  closely  connected  together,  either  by  a  general 
enveloping  membrane^  or  by  an  intercellular  %uh%tance^  which  is  inter- 
posed between  their  walls,  and  holds  them  together  by  its  adhesive 
propetties. 

249.  The  presence  of  a  general  enveloping  membrane  (where  it  is  not 
m  secondary  formation)  appears  to  depend  npon  the  persistence  of  the 
original  cell-walls ;  which,  instead  of  liqaefyins  or  thinning  away,  when 
distended  by  the  moltiplication  of  cells  in  their  interior,  are  thickened  or 
strengthened  by  additional  nutrition.  Such  is  perhaps  the  case  with  the 
smccnli  in  which  the  cells  of  Adipose  tissue  (§  257)  are  often  found  clustered 
together ;  but  this  condition  is  usually  much  more  obvious'  in  many 
tumors,  whose  development  depends  upon  an  abnormal  process  of  growth. 

250.  Where  such  enveloping  membranes  are  wanting,  we  frequently 
find  the  component  cells  df  the  permanent  tissues  of  Animals  (like  those 
of  the  higher  plants)  held  together  by  an  intercellular  substance ;  which 
generally  presents  no  distinct  traces  of  organization ;  and  which  usually 
consists  of  Gelatine,  or  of  a  substance  allied  to  it  in  composition.  The 
proportion  of  this  substance  to  the  cells  may  vary  in  difierent  cases ;  and 
very  difierent  characters  may  thus  be  presented  by  a  tissue  made  up  of 
the  same  elements.  Thus  the  subjoined  figure  (33)  represents  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  animal  layers  included  between  the  calcareous  laminae  of  a 
bivalve  shell :  in  which  we  see  on  the  one  side  a  number  of  nuclei  or 
incipient  cells,  scattered  through  a  bed  of  homogeneous  intercellular  sub- 
stance, and  bearing  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  it;  whilst  the  opposite 
end  exhibits  a  set  of  polygonal  cells,  in  close  contact  with  each  other, 
the  intercellular  substance  being  only  represented  by  the  thick  dark 
lines,  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  cells,  and  which  are  rather 
thicker  at  the  angles  of  the  latter.  Between  these  two  extremes,  we 
observe  every  stage  of  transition. 

251.  The  presence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  intercellular  substance, 
through  which  minute  cells  are  scattered  at  considerable  intervals  (Fig. 
83,  a),  is  characteristic  of  various  forms  of  Cartilage ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  soft  semi-cartilaginous  structure,  of  which  the  Jelly-fish 
are  for  the  most  part  composed.  In  other  forms  of  cartilage,  we  find 
the  cells  more  developed,  and  in  closer  proximity  to  each  other,  the 
proportion  of  the  intercellular  substance  being  at  the  same  time  dimi- 
nished (as  seen  at  b  and  c.  Fig.  33);  but  it  is  not  often,  save  iu  the 
embryonic  structures,  that  we  find  the  cells  in  such  close  proximity,  and 
the  intercellular  substance  so  nearly  wanting,  as  at  d.  Such  examples 
do  occasionally  present  themselves,  however,  even  in  the  soft  tissues. 
Th^s  the  chorda  dorsalis^  which  replaces  the  vertebral  column  in  the 
lowest  Fishes,  and  of  which  the  analogue  is  found  in  the  embryos  of  the 
higher  Yertebrata,  is  made  up  of  a  structure  of  this  kind  (Fig.  16). 
The  true  Skin  in  the  Short  Sun-fish,  is  replaced  by  a  similar  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  which  extends  over  the  whole  body,  varying  in  thickness 
from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  six  inches.  And  in  the  Lancelot  (a  little 
fish  which  is  destitute  of  so  many  of  the  characters  of  a  Vertebrated 
animal,  that  its  right  to  a  place  in  that  division  has  been  doubted),  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  fabric  is  made  up  of  a  similar  parenchyma. 
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252.  Now  we  shall  find  that  one  method,  by  which  tho  requisite  firm- 
neea  and  solidity  are  given  to  the  animal  fabric,  consists  in  the  depo- 


^ 
^ 


BJtion  of  earthy  substances  in  tho  interior  of  such  cells,  by  a  peculiar 
secreting  action  of  their  own.  Thus  in  Shell,  we  find  them  completely 
filled  up  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  in  the  enamel  of  Teeth  with  phos- 
phate of  lime.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  apparent 
coalescence  of  the  cells,  by  the  obliteration  of  their^partition^ ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  intercellular  substaneo  from  between 
them,  the  actual  cell-walls  being  so  very  thin,  that  they  arc  not  distin- 
guishable. The  incipient  stfigcs  of  this  coalescence,  as  seen  in  another 
portion  of  the  same  membrane  as  that  represented  in  the  last  figure,  are 
shown  in  Fig.'  34.  At  a,  the  nucloatod  cells  are  very  distinct ;  and  are 
separated  by  a  large  quantity  of  intercellular  substance.  At  h,  they 
approach  each  other  more  closely,  the  amount  of  intercellular  substance 
bemg  leas  ;  the  widest  intervals  are  seen  at  the  angles  of  the  cells.  At 
c,  the  approximation  is  much  closer ;  and  the  cell-walls  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  points  where  they  come  into  immediate  contact. 
Proceeding  further,  we  observe  that  the  partitions  are  much  less  com- 
plete ;  so  that  the  originally  distinct  cellular  character  of  the  membrane 


is  chiefly  indicated  by  the  bright  nuclei,  which  are  rcgnlarly  dispersed 
through  it,  and  by  the  triangular  dark  spots,  which  show  the  remains  of 
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the  intercellular  substance  at  the  angles  Where  three  cells  join  each 
other.  The  coalescence  may  be  traced  further  than  it  is  shown  to  do 
in  the  figure ;  so  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  evidence  afibrded  by  the 
trmnsition- stages  here  represented,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
membranous  layer  had  its  origin  in  cells. 

253.  These  facts,  respecting  the  gradual  coalescence  of  cells,  explain 
not  merely  certain  appearances  presented  in  Tooth,  Shell,  &c.  (here- 
after to  be  described) ;  but  also  those  which  are  exhibited  by  the  Base- 
ment-membrane, as  already  detailed  (§  206). 

254.  There  is  no  evidence,  in  the  preceding  case,  that  the  cavities  of 
the  cells  coalesce ;  an4  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  do  so.  But 
we  often  find  such  a  union,  where  the  production  of  a  continuous  tube 
is  required.  The  long  straight  open  ducts,  through  which  the  sap  of 
Plants  rises  in  the  stem,  are  unquestionably  formed  by  a  coalescence  of 
the  eavitied  of  cells  of  a  cylindrical  form,  placed  regularly  end  to  end ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  network  of  anastomosing  vessels,  through 
which  the  elaborated  sap  finds  its  way  to  the  various  parts  of  the  vege- 
table fabric,  is  formed,  in  like  manner,  by  the  coalescence  of  cells, 
arranged  obliquely  and  transversely  in  regard  to  one  another.  In  like 
.manner,  the  capillary  Blood-vessels  of  Animals  are  usually  believed  to 

originate  in  rows  of  cells,  the  cavities  of  which  have  run  together  by 
the  obliteration  of  the  transverse  partitions  ;  as  the  persistent  nuclei  of 
such  cells  may  be  occasionally  brought  into  view  in  the  walls  of  the  ca- 

JiUaries.  And  the  same  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  tubular  fibres  of 
loacular  and  Nervous  tissue,  which  contain  the  elements  characteristic 
of  those  tissues;  these  elements, — the  fibrillar  of  muscle  and  the  granular 
pith  of  the  nerve- tube, — ^being  evidently  the  secondary  products  of  parent- 
cells,  which  seem  to  remain  as  their  investing  tubuli,  in  the  walls  of 
which  the  original  nuclei  are  often  to  be  seen  (§  338  and  388). 

255.  Besides  these  changes,  the  original  cells  may  often  undergo 
marked  alterations  of  form ;  and  this  quite  independently  of  any  pressure 
to  which  they  may  be  subject.  Thus  the  pigment-cells,  as  already  men- 
tioned (§  229),  frequently  exhibit  a  curious  stellate  form ;  arising  from 
the  development  of  radiating  prolongations,  which  are  put  forth  from 
the  original  spheroid.  A  form  which  is  frequently  assumed  by  the  cells 
that  are  developed  in  fibrinous  or  plastic  exudations,  and  which  is  also 
met  with  in  the  cells  of  tumors,  both  malignant  (or  Cancerous)  and 
non-malignant,  is  that  which  has  received  the  designation  of  fusiform  or 
spindle-Iike,  from  its  prolonged  shape  and  pointed  extremities.  The 
various  stages  of  transition,  which  may  be  observed  between  the  simple 
rounded  cell  and  the  fusiform  cell,  have  been  shown  in  Fig.  7 ;  and  it  is 
there  seen  that,  when  the  transformation  has  gone  to  its  utmost  extent, 
the  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  no  longer  vbible,  so  that  it  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  a  simple  fibre.  Such  cells  are  found  amongst  the  simple 
fibrous  tissues,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  they  give  origin  to  them. 
The  appearance  of  tissue  composed  of  fusiform  cells,  is  shown  in  Fig.  35 ; 
this  is  seldom  met  with  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  normal  fabric ;  but  it 
is  a  frequent  product  of  morbid  action. 

256.  We  now  proceed  with  the  description  of  the  various  tissues  in 
the  Human  body,  which  are  composed  of  cells  united  or  transformed 
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in  the  foregoing  manner;  and  vo  shall  commence  with  Adipoae  or 
Fatty  tissue,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  aort  of  link,  connecting  the 
permanent  tiasues  with  those  which  are  more  actively  concerned  in  the 
les  of  Nutrition,  Secretion,  Ac- 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 


Ail-«llai    b,   t.   A 


^257■  The  Adipose  tissue  is  composed  of  isolated  cells,  which  have  the 
power  of  appropriating  fatty  matter  from  the  blood,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  secreting  cells  appropriate  the  elements  of  bile,  milk, 
&c.  These  cells  are  sometimes  dispersed  in  the  interspaces  of  the  Areolar 
tissue;  whilst  in  other  cases  they  are  aggregated  in  distinct  masses,— 
constituting  the  proper  Adipose  tissue.  In  the  former  case  they  are 
held  in  their  places  by  fibres,  that  traverse  the  areola;  in  different  direc- 
tions; whilst  in  the  latter,  each  small  cluster  of  fat-cells  is  included  in 
a  common  envelope,  on  the  exterior  of  which  the  hlood-vessels  ramify; 
and  these  saeculi  are  held  together  by  areolar  tissue.  We  are  thus 
probably  to  regard  each  fatty  mass  in  the  light  of  a  gland,  or  assemblage 
of  secreting  cells,  penetrated  by  blood-vessels,  and  bound  together  by 
fibrous  tissue;  but  having  its  follicles  closed  instead  of  open  (which 
appears  to  be  the  early  condition  of  the  follicles  of  all  glands,  §  238): 
and  consequently  retaining  its  secretion  within  itself,  instead  of  pouring 
it  forth  into  a  channel  for  excretion. 


-.Siii 


Capllluy  nitvork  uoDnd  rit-nlLn. 

258.  The  individual  fat-cells  always  prosenta  nearly  spherical  or  spho- 
roidtt!  form  ;  sometimes,  however,  when  they  arc  closely  pressed  together, 
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they  become  somewhat  polyhedral,  from  the  flattening  of  their  walls 
aninst  each  other.  Their  intervals  are  traversed  by  a  minute  network 
of  blood-yessels  (Fig.  37),  from  which  they  derive  their  secretion ;  and 
it  is  probably  by  the  constant  moistening  of  their  walls  with  a  watery 
fluid,  that  their  contents  are  retained  without  the  least  transudation, 
mlthough  they  are  quite  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  the  living  body.  If 
the  watery  fluid  of  the  cell-walls  of  a  mass  of  Fat  be  allowed  to  dry  up, 
and  it  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  the  escape  of  the  contained  oily 
matter  is  soon  perceptible. — By  this  provision,  the  fatty  matter  is  alto- 
gether prevented  from  escaping  from  the  cells  of  the  living  tissues,  by 
gravitation  or  pressure ;  and  as  it  is  not  itself  liable  to  undergo  change 
when  secluded  from  the  air,  it  may  remain  stored  up,  apparently  unal- 
tered^ for  almost  an  unlimited  period. 

259.  The  consistency,  as  well  as  the  Chemical  constitution,  of  the 
&tty  matter  contained  in  the  Adipose  cells,  varies  in  difierent  animals, 
according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  three  component  substance 
which  may  be  distinguished  in  it, — Stearine,  Margarine,  and  Oleine. 
The  two  former  are  solid  when  isolated,  and  the  latter  is  fluid  ;  but  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  warm-blooded  animal,  they  are  dissolved 
in  it.  Of  these,  Stearine  is  the  most  solid ;  and  it  is  the  most  largely 
present,  therefore,  in  the  hardest  fatty  matter,  such  as  mutton-suet.  It 
n  crystalline  like  spermaceti;  it  is  not  at  all  greasy  between  the  fingers, 
and  it  melts  at  143°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and*  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether:  but  it  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether,  crystallizing  as  it 
eools.  The  substance  termed  margarine  exists  along  with  stearine  in 
moat  fats,  but  it  is  the  principal  solid  constituent  of  Human  fat,  and 
also  of  Olive  oil.  It  corresponds  with  Stearine  in  many  of  its  proper- 
ties, and  is  nearly  allied  to  it  in  Chemical  composition ;  but  it  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  it  melts  at  118o.  On  the  other 
band,  Oleine^  when  pure,  remains  fluid  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  ther^ 
mometer ;  and  it  is  soluble  in  cold  ether,  from  which  it  can  only  be 
separated  by  the  evaporation  of  the  latter.  It  exists  in  small  quantity 
in  the  various  solid  fats ;  but  it  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  liquid 
fixed  oils.  The  tendency  of  these  to  solidification  by  cold,  depends  upon 
the  proportion  of  stearine  or  margarine  they  may  contain. 

260.  All  these  substances  are  neutral  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  Stearicy  Margaricj  and  Oleic  acids,  respectively,  with  a  base  termed 
Q-lyeerine;  this  base  may  be  obtained  from  any  fatty  matter,  by  treat- 
ing it  with  an  alkali,  which  unites  with  the  acid  and  forms  a  soap, 
setting  free  the  Glycerine.  They  contain  no  Nitrogen ;  and  their  pro- 
portion of  Oxygen  is  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  their  amount 
of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen :  thus  Stearine  has  142  Carbon  and  141  Hy- 
drogen to  17  Oxygen :  and  in  the  other  substances  the  proportions  are 
similar.    The  fatty  bodies  appear  to  be  mutually  convertible ;  thus  mar- 

Saric  acid  may  be  procured  from  stearic  acid,  by  subjecting  it  to  dry 
istillation ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  animals  supplied  with  one 
of  them  may  produce  the  others  from  it. 

261.  Since  these  Fatty  matters  are  abundantly  supplied  by  the  Vege- 
table kingdom,  and  are  found  to  exist  largely  in  substances  which  were 
not  previously  supposed  to  contain  them,  it  b  not  requisite  to  suppose, 
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that  Animals  usually  elaborate  them  by  any  transforming  process  from 
the  elements  of  their  ordinary  food.  The  mode  in  which  they  are  taken 
into  the  blood,  and  the  usea  to  which  they  are  subservient,  will  be  here^ 
after  investigated:  but  it  may  be  hero  remarked,  that  the  portion  sepa- 
rated from  the  circulating  fluid  to  form  the  Adipose  tissue,  is  only  that 
which  can  be  spared  frpm  the  other  purposes,  to  which  the  fatty  matters 
have  to  be  applied.  Hence  the  production  of  this  tissue  depends  in  pari 
upon  the  amount  of  Fatty  matter  taken  in  as  food;  but  this  is  not  en- 
tirely the  case,  as  some  have  maintained ;  for  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  animals  maj/  produce  fatty  matter  by  a  process  of  chemical  trans- 
formation, from  the  starch  or  sugar  of  their  food,  when  there  ' 
usual  deficiency  of  it  in  their  aliment. 

2G2.  The  development  of  Adipose  tissue  in  the  body  appears  to  an- 
swer several  distinct  purposes.  It  fills  up  interstices,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  pad  or  cushion  for  the  support  of  movable  parts ;  and  so  necessary 
does  it  seem  for  this  purpose,  that  even  in  cases  of  great  emaciation, 
some  fat  is  always  found  to  remain,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
around  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels,  and  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  It 
also  assists  in  the  retention  of  the  animal  temperature  by  its  non-con- 
ducting power;  and  we  accordingly  find  a  thick  layer  of  it,  in  those 
warm-blooded  mammals  that  inhabit  the  seas, — either  immediately  be- 
neath their  skin,  or  incorporated  with  its  substance.  Its  moat  important 
use,  however,  is  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  combustible  matter,  at  the 
expense  of  which  the  respiration  may  bo  maintained  when  other  mate- 
rials are  deficient;  thus  we  find  that  the  respiration  of  hibernating 
animals  is  kept  up,  during  the  period  when  they  cease  taking  food 
{§  1-1),  by  the  consumption  of  the  store  of  fat  which  was  laid  up  in 
their  bodies,  previously  to  their  passing  into  that  state;  and  it  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  herbivorous  animals,  whose  food  is  scanty  during  the 
winter,  usually  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  such  an  accumulation, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when  their  food  is  most  rich  and 
abundant,  in  order  to  supply  the  increased  demand  created  by  the  low 
external  temperature  of  the  winter  season.  Other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  it  appears  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  warm-blooded 
animal  can  live  without  food,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  fat  in  its 
body;  for  the  rapid  lowering  of  its  temperature,  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  its  death  (§  llTj,  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  this  store 
has  been  exhausted.  Of  the  means  by  which  the  fatty  secretion  is  taken 
hack  again  into  the  current  of  the  circulation,  when  it  is  required  for 
use  in  the  system,  we  know  nothing  whatever. 

263.  In  order  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ani- 
mal heat,  the  fatty  matter  must  be  received  back  into  tbe  blood;  and 
although  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  this  is 
accomplished,  yet  it  may  be  surmised  to  bo  as  follows.  The  Blood  nor- 
mally contains  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  matter,  held  in  solution  by 
combination  with  its  alkali;  and  should  this  be  exhausted  by  the  com- 
bustive  process,  the  circulating  current  will  draw  into  itself  a  fresh  sup- 
ply from  the  interior  of  the  fat-cells; — it  having  been  shown  by  Mat- 
teucci  that  oleaginous  particles  will  pass  through  animal  membraiu    ' 
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Be,  to  diffuse  themselves  through  an  aqueous  liquid,  provided 
the  latter  be  alkaline. 

264.  Iq  the  Bimpler  forms  of  Cartilage,  we  have  an  example  of  a  tissue 
of  remarkable  permanence,  composed  entirely  of  cells  scattered  through 
an  intercellular  substance.  This  substance  has  received  the  distin- 
gnishiug  appellation  of  (Thondrine,  which  marks  it  as  the  solidifying 
ingredient  of  Cartilage  (g  17T).  All  the  Cartilages  of  the  fcetus, — those 
which  are  to  be  converted  into  bone,  as  well  as  those  which  are  to 
remain  nnossiSed, — are  composed  of  it ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  the  process 
of  OssiScation  commences,  the  chondrine  is  replaced  by  Gelatine,  which 
u  the  sole  organic  constituent  of  the  animal  basis  of  bones.  The  per- 
manent cartilages,  however,  still  contain  only  Chondrine ;  but  if  acci- 
dental bony  deposits  should  take  place  in  them  (as  frequently  happens 
in  old  persons,  especially  in  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs),  the  Chondrine 
gives  place  to  Gelatine.  This  change  of  composition  is  coincident,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  with  a  complete  change  in  texture ;  the  basis  of 
bony  tissue  not  being  Cartilage  (as  commonly  imagined),  but  consisting 
of  a  substance  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  white  fibrous  tissue. — u 
is  only  in  the  pure  cellular  cartilages,  in  which  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance presents  no  trace  of  organization,  that  Chondrine  occurs.  Those 
of  the^iro-cartilages  (§  269),  in  which  the  intercellular  substance  has 
the  characters  of  the  White  fibrous  tissue,  yield  gelatine  on  boiling,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ligaments  and  tendons  ;  whilst  those  which  contain 
much  of  the  Yellow  or  elastic  tissue,  undergo  very  little  change  by  boil- 
ing, and  only  yield,  after  several  days,  a  small  quantity  of  au  extract 
which  does  not  form  a  jelly,  but  which  has  the  other  chemical  properties 
of  Chondrine. 

265.  Besides  the  organic  compounds  already  described,  most  Carti- 
lages contain  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matter,  which  forms  an  ash 
when  they  are  calcined.  This  ash  contains  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  soda,  together  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  as  age  advances,  the  proportion 
of  the  soluble  compounds  diminishes,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  predo- 
minates. This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  costol  cartilages,  which 
almost  iavariablT  become  converted  into  a  semi-ossified  substance,  in 
old  persons ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  even  before  they  have  themselves 
become  thus  condensed,  they  are  united  by  ossifio  matter,  when  they 
have  undergone  fracture. 

Fig.  S8. 


266.  Whea  »  pure  Cellular  Cartilage  is  examined  microscopically 
its  ceUs  are  seen  to  lie,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  in  clusters  of 
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two,  three,  or  four,  id  cavities  excavated  in  the  intercellular  substance. 
These  occur  at  very  variable  ilistancca ;  for  io  some  instances  they  are 
packed  together  aa  closely  as  the  cells  of  a  vegetable  parenchyma  (Fig, 
S8);  whilst  in  others  the  principal  mass  is  composed  of  intercellular 
Bubstance,  through  which  the  cells  are  interspersed  at  wide  intervals. 
From  the  various  appearances  which  may  be  observed  in  the  same  car- 
tilage at  different  stages  of  its  growth,  it  would  appear  that  the  compo- 
nent cells  multiply  by  the  doubling  process  already  described  (§  212): 
that  they  then  separate  from  one  another,  each  of  them  drawing  towards 
itself  (as  it  were)  an  envelope  of  intercellular  substance;  and  that,  by 
the  repetition  of  the  same  process,  the  number  of  cells  in  the  cartilage 
may  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

267.  Various  stages  of  this  history  are  shown  In  the  accompanying 
figure  (Fig.  39),  which  is  taken  from  a  section  of  the  cartilaginous  bran- 
chial ray  of  the  larva  or  tadpole  of  the  Rana  esculenta,  or  Edible  Frog. 
In  the  centre  of  the  figure  are  shown  three  separate  cells,  which  have 
evidently  been  at  one  time  in  closer  proximity  with  each  other.  In  one 
6f  these  cells,  the  nucleus  is  seen  to  be  developing  two  n«w  cells  in  its 
interior ;  and  a  continuation  of  this  process  would  give  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance shown  at  l>,  where  two  cells  are  shown  in  close  contact,  being  evi- 
dently the  offspring  of  the  same  parent.  Now  if  each  of  these  cells  in 
like  manner  developea  two  others  within  itself,  a  cluster  of  four  will  be 
developed,  bs  shown  at  a;  and  after  a  time,  intercellular  substance  being 

Fig.  311. 
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accumulated  around  each,  their  walls  will  separate,  and  they  will  acquire 
the  character  of  distinct  cells.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  other  cases,  one 
of  the  first  pair  of  cells  developes  another  pair  in  its  interior,  whilst  the 
other  (from  some  unknown  cause),  does  not  at  once  proceed  to  do  so : 
and  thus  only  three  cartilage-cells  instead  of  four  are  clustered  together 
in  the  cavity,  as  seen  at  d. 

268.  The  primitive  cellular  organization  now  described  is  retained  in 
some  Cartilages  through  the  whole  duration  of  their  existence.  This  is 
the  case,  for  example,  in  most  of  the  articular  cartilages  of  joints;  in 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  septum  narium,  in  the  cartilages  of  the 
alie  and  point  of  the  nose,  in  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  eyelids;  in 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  (with  the  exception  of  the  epiglottis),  the 
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^  9  of  the  tracliea  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  cartilages  of  the  riba, 
and  the  ensifortn  cartilage  of  the  sternum.  When  partial  oasific  depo* 
sits  take  place,  it  is  usually  in  the  substance  of  cellular,  rather  than  in 
that  oijibrout  cartilage. 

209.  When  the  intercellular  substance,  instead  of  being  homogeneous, 
bos  ft  fibrous  character,  the  tissue  called  Fibro-CaHilage  is  produced; 
and  this  may  be  either  elastic  or  non-elastic,  according  as  the  yellow  or 
the  vbite  form  of  fibrous  structure  prevails.  In  some  instances,  the 
fibrous  structure  is  so  predominant  over  the  cellular,  that  the  tissue 
has  rather  the  character  of  a  ligament  than  of  a  cartilage.  The  white 
fibrous  structure  is  seen  in  all  those  cartilages,  which  unite  the  bones  by 
synch ondro sis,  and  which  are  destined  not  merely  to  sustain  pressure, 
but  also  to  resist  tension.  This  is  the  case  especially  in  the  substances 
which  intervene  between  the  vertebrte,  and  which  connect  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis;  these  in  adult  Man  are  destitute  of  eartilnge-corpuBcles,  ex- 
cept in  and  near  their  centres ;  but  in  the  lower  Vertobrata,  and  in  the 
early  condition  of  the  higher,  the  fibrous  structure  ia  confined  to  the 
exterior,  and  the  whole  interior  ia  occupied  by  the  ordinary  cartilage- 
corpuscles.  The  yellow-fibrous  or  reticulated  structure  is  best  seen  in 
the  epiglottis,  and  in  the  concha  of  the  ear;  in  the  former  of  these, 
scarcely  any  trace  of  cartilage  corpuscles  remains  ;  and  in  the  latter, 
the  cellular  structure  ia  only  to  be  met  with  towards  the  tip. 

270.  We  have  seen  that  the  elements  of  the  cellular  tissues  hitherto 
described,  do  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  blood-vessels.  The 
Epidermic  and  Epithelial  cells  are  separated  from  tbem  by  the  conti- 
DD0I13  layer  of  basement-membrane,  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  true 
skin,  of  the  mucous  membranes,  of  the  glandular  follicles  produced 
from  them,  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  cells  of  Adipose  tissue  are  formed 
within  membranous  bags;  around  which  the  blood-vessels  form  a 
minute  network.  The  cells  of  Cartilage  are  not  nourished  in  any 
more  direct  manner ;  and  are  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Fig.  40. 


the  nearest  vessels.  It  is  certain  that  the  substance  of  the  permanent 
cellular  Cartilage  is  not  permeated,  in  a  state  of  health,  even  by  the 
minutest  nutrient  vessels;  none  such  being  brought  into  view  under  the 
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highest  magnifying  power.  They  are,  however,  surrounded  by  voasela 
(Fig.  40),  which  form  large  ampuUce  or  varicose  dilatations  at  their 
edges,  or  spread  over  their  surfaces;  and  it  is  by  the  fluid  which  is 
drawn  from  them  by  the  Cartilage-cetls,  that  the  latter  are  nourished. 
The  nutrition  of  a  mass  of  Cartilage  thus  seems  to  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  thick  fleshy  Sea-weeds,  which  are  in  like  manner 
composed  entirely  of  cells,  with  intercellular  substance  disposed  between 
them  in  greater  or  smaller  amount.  The  cells  in  nearest  proximity  to 
the  nutrient  fluid,  draw  from  it  the  requisite  materials,  and  transmit 
these  to  the  cells  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  receiving  a  fresh  supply  in 
their  turn  from  the  source  in  their  own  neighborhood.  When  the  Ar- 
ticular or  other  cellular  Cartilages  are  inflamed,  however,  we  find  ves- 
sels passing  into  their  substance;  but  these  vessels  are  formed  in  an 
entirely  new  tissue,  which  is  the  product  of  the  inflammatory  process, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Cartilage  itself. 

271.  The  temporary  Garttlnges,  which  have  a  like  cellular  structure, 
but  which  are  destined  to  undergo  metamorphosis  into  Bone,  are  equally 
destitute  of  vessels  when  their  mass  is  small;  but  if  their  thickness  ex- 
ceed an  eighth  of  an  inch,  they  are  permeated  by  canals  for  the  trans- 
mission of  vessels.  Still  these  vessels  do  not  ramify  with  any  minute- 
ness in  the  tissue;  and  they  leave  large  zs^efs,  in  which  the  nutritive 
process  must  lake  place  on  the  plan  just  described. 

272.  The  Fibro-Cartilnges,  formed  as  it  were  by  the  intermingling  of 
two  distinct  elementary  structures,  have  a  degree  of  vascularity  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  the  fibrous  tissue  which  they  contain ;  but  these 
vessels  do  not  penetrate  the  cellular  portions,  where  such  sre  distinct 
from  the  mixed  structure. 

273.  The  Cartilaginous  tissue  appears  to  be  more  removed  than 
almost  any  other  in  the  body  from  the  general  tide  of  nutritive  action. 
Its  properties  are  simply  of  a  physical  character  ;  and  they  are  not  im- 
paired for  a  long  time  after  the  death  of  the  tissue,  its  tendency  to  de- 
composition being  very  slight,  so  long  as  it  is  exposed  to  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. It  is  protected  by  its  toughness  and  elasticity  from  those 
mechanical  injuries  to  which  softer  or  more  brittle  tissues  are  liable ; 
and  consequently  it  Las  little  need  of  any  active  power  of  reparation. 
When  loss  of  substance  occurs  as  a  result  of  disease  or  accident,  this  seems 
never  to  be  repaired  by  real  cartilaginous  substance;  but  the  space  is 
filled  up  by  a  fibrous  tissue  developed  from  the  reparative  blastema  (§  218). 
It  is  in  this  tissue  that  the  new  vessels  are  found,  which  have  been  erro- 
neously supposed  to  penetrate  the  cartilage  when  it  becomes  inflamed; 
the  fact  being,  that  the  vessels  are  restricted  to  the  "false  membrane" 
formed  in  the  inflammatory  process,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  carti- 
laginous tissue  that  has  disappeared  in  consequence  of  imperfect  nutri- 
tion or  degeneration. 

274.  The  Cornea  of  the  Eye  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
Cartilage;  but  it  corresponds  rather  with  Fibrous  Membranes  in  its 
elementary  structure.  Besides  its  anterior  or  conjunctival  layer,  vhich 
consists  of  epithelium,  and  its  posterior  layer  of  cells  constituting  the 
epithelium  of  the  aqueous  humor,  the  Cornea  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Bowman  to  consist  of  three  layers,  of  which  the  anterior  and  the  poste- 
rior (which  are  very  thin)  have  some  of  the  characters  of  the  yellow 
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elastic  tiBsne,  whilst  the  middle  one,  which  forms  its  principal  thick- 
iiflsa,  is  composed  of  white  fibres  interlaced  together  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  form  nnmeroos  lamellse,  their  intcrspacGB  or  areolae  having  the 
form  of  tabes  regularly  arranged  and  constructed  at  intervals,  so  as 
not  to  be  unlike  rows  of  cartilage-cells,  fur  which  in  fact  they  have  been 
mistaketi. — Two  sets  of  yessels,  a  superficial  and  a  deep-seated,  surround 
the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  former  (Fig.  41  a),  belong  rather  to 
the  GenJDQctiTal  membrane,  which  forms  the  outer  layer  of  the  cornea; 
and  they  are  prolonged  to  the  distance  of  l-8th  or  half  a  line  from  its 
margin,  then  returning  as  veins.  The  latter  (b)  do  not  pass  into  the 
trae  Cornea,  but  terminate  in  dilatations  from  which  veins  arise,  just 
where  it  becomes  continnons  with  the  sclerotic.  In  diseased  conditions 
of  the  Cornea,  however,  both  sets  of  vessels  extend  themselves  through 
it.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  vessels  in  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  corneal  tissue,  incised  wounds  of  its  substance  commonly  heal  very 
readily,  as  is  well  seen  after  the  operation  for  Cataract ;  but  there  is  a 
danger  in  carrying  the  incision  around  a  large  proportion  of  its  margin, 
lest  the  tissue  should  be  too  much  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  nutriment 
afforded  by  the  ampullse  of  the  vessels  that  surround  it. 

275.  The  CryBtalline  Lent  of  the  Eye  approaches  Cartilage,  in  its 
stmcture  and  mode  of  nutrition,  more  nearly  than  any  other  tissue. 
It  may  be  separated  into  numerous  laminse';  which  are  composed  of 
fibres  that  lock  into  one  another,  by  their  delicately-toothed  margins. 
Each  of  these  fibres  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  cells,  linearly 
arranged,  which  coalesce  at  an  early  period.  The  lens  is  not  per- 
meated by  blood-vessels  ;  at  least  after  it  has  been  completely  4'ormed  ; 
these  being  confined  to  the  capsule.  During  the  early  part  of  fcetal 
life,  and  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  Capsular  membrane,  both 
its  anterior  and  its  posterior  portions  are  distinctly  vascular ;  but  at  a 
later  period,  only  the  posterior  half  of  the  Capsule  has  vessels  distri- 
buted npon  its  surface.     It  has  been  shown  by  optical  experiments 
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devised  for  the  purpose,  that  a  moderate  vascularity  of  tlie  posterior 
cspBnle  does  not  interfere  with  distinct  vision;  whilst  if  the  anterior 
capsule  were  traversed  by  vessels,  the  picture  on  the  retina  would  be 
no  longer  clear. — The  substance  of  which  the  Icna  is  camposed,  ap- 
pears to  be  soluble  Albumen,  or  perhaps  more  closely  resembles  the 
Globulin  of  the  blood. 

276.  The  Vitreoug  body,  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  also  seems  to  possess  a  cellular  structure ;  the  cells  containing 
a  fluid,  which  is  little  else  than  water  holding  in  solution  a  small 
quantity  of  albumen  and  saline  matter ;  and  the  membrane  which  forms 
their  walls  being  so  pellucid  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable.  Indeed 
the  cellular  character  of  this  substance  is  chiefly  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  when  its  capsule  or  enveloping  membrane  is  punctured,  even  iD 
several  places,  the  contained  fluid  does  not  speedily  drain  away, — as 
it  would  do  if  it  were  merely  contained  in  the  interstices  of  an  areolar 
tissue.  The  blood-vessels  which  traverse  the  Vitreous  body  do  not 
send  branches  into  its  substance  ;  and  it  must  derive  its  nutriment  from 
those  which  are  distributed  minutely  upon  its  general  envelope,  and 
probably  also  from  the  large  plexiform  vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes 
of  the  Choroid  coat. 

277.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  structure  of  Bone,  to  which 
it  seems  natural  to  pass  on  from  Cartilage,  it  will  be  useful  to  advert  to 
the  modes  in  which  the  tissues  of  Invertebrated  animals  are  consolidated 
by  deposits  of  solid  matter,  in  order  that  they  may  aSbrd  the  requisite 
Eupport  and  protection,  without  that  interstitial  growth  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  skeletons  of  the  Vertebrated  classes. — Commencing  with  the 
Polypifcra,  or  Coral-forming  animals,  we  observe  that  their  strong  axes 
or  sheaths  arc  destined  only  to  give  support  to  their  softer  structures, 
and  that  the  parts  once  consolidated  undergo  no  subsequent  change.  It 
was  formerly  imagined,  that  the  stony  Corals  were  "built  up"  by  the 
animals  which  form  them,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Bee  con- 
structs its  cell.  But  it  is  now  fully  demonstrated,  that  the  calcareous 
matter  (which  here  consists  solely  of  the  Carbonate  of  Lime)  is  combined 
with  the  living  tissue  ;  and  that  the  most  solid  mass  of  Coral  thus  has 
an  organized  basis.  The  proportion  of  earthy  to  animal  matter,  how- 
ever, is  BO  great  in  these  structures,  that  very  little,  if  any,  nutrient 
changes  can  take  place  in  their  tissues,  when  once  it  has  become  con- 
solidated. Such  changes  are  not,  however,  required.  The  substance 
thus  developed  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  soft  gelatinous  tissues, 
which  draw  into  themselves  the  small  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  dis- 
solved in  the  surrounding  water,  is  so  little  disposed  to  undergo  change, 
that  it  will  maintain  its  solidity  for  centuries;  and  even  when  acted  on 
by  water  or  by  heat,  it  does  not  undergo  disintegration,  for  its  calcareoas 
particles  arrange  themselves  in  a  new  method,  and  become  converted 
into  a  salid  crystalline  rock.  Such  rocks,  the  product  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  ancient  coral-formations,  make  np  a  large  proportion  of  the 
external  crust  of  the  earth.  The  solid  stem  or  sheath,  once  con- 
solidated, appears  to  undergo  no  further  change  in  the  living  Coral- 
structure  ;  for  its  increase  takes  place,  not  by  interetkial  but  by  auper- 
jieial  deposit, — that  is,  not  by  the  diffusion  of  now  matter  through  \U 
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whole  HubsUnce,  aeparating  from  each  other  the  parts  formerly  de- 
pouted  but  by  the  mere  addition  of  particles  to  its  surface  and  eitre- 
mitiea.  Id  this  manner  the  growth  of  a  solid  Coral-structure  may 
go  to  an  enormous  extent ;  the  surface  at  which  the  coosolidatiog 
action  is  going  on,  being  the  only  part  alive,  that  is  exhibiting  any 
vital  change;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mass  being  henceforth  perfectly 
inert. 

278.  Id  the  class  of  Echinodermata,  which  includes  the  Star-fiab, 
Sra-tTrchin,  &c.,  we  find  the  calcareous  stmctare  presenting  a  very 
elaborate  organization ;  as  an  example  of  this,  we  shall  select  the  shell 
of  the  Echinus,  commonly  known  as  the  Sea-£gg.  This  shell  is  made 
np  of  a  number  of  plates,  more  or  less  regularly  hexagonal,  and  fitted 
together  so  as  completely  to  enclose  the  animal,  except  at  two  points 
ODe  of  which  is  left  opea  for  the  mouth,  the  o^er  for  the  anus.  On 
the  surface  of  these  plates  are  little  tubercles,  for  the  articulation  of  the 
spines,  which  serve  as  instruments  of  defence  and  of  locomotion.  The 
Bubstance  of  the  shell  and  of  the  spines  is  exactly  alike ;  being  a  sort  of 
areolar  ti»iue,  consolidated  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter,  aad 
baYing  an  innnmerable  number  of  interspaces  or  minute  cancelli,  freely 
communicating  with  each  other.  The  arrangement  of  this  calcareous 
network  in  the  spines  is  most  varied  and  elaborate;  and  causes  thin 
sections  of  them  to  be  among  the  moat  beautiful  of  all  microscopic  ob- 
jeota.  The  external  and  iDternal  surface  of  each  plate,  in  the  shell  of 
the  living  Echinus,  ia  covered  with  a  membrane,  from  which  its  nutrition 

Fig.  42. 


is  derived ;  this  membrane  dipa  down  into  the  sp^ee  between  the  ad- 
jacent plates;  but  it  does  not  penetrate  the  anbatance  of  the  plates 
themselves,  nor  does  it  transmit  vessels  to  their  interior.  A  simi- 
lar membrane  covers  and  encircles  the  spines ;  and  it  also  connects 
these  with  the  shell,  being  continuous  with  the  membrane  that  envelopes 
the  latter.  Thus  each  plate  and  spine  is  itself  completely  extra-vaacur- 
lar ;  bat  it  is  enclosed  in  a  soft  membrane,  which  furnishes  (whether 
by  vessels  or  otherwise,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained),  the  elements  of 
its  ttDtriUon. 

279.  But  we  do  not  here  find  any  evidence  of  interititial  growth ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  such  aboald  be  required.    For  the  tissue 
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of  which  it  is  composed,  although  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  ia  of  gr^mM 
permanence,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  tendency  to  decay,  tiow- 
ever  long  it  is  preserved;  so  that,  when  once  consolidated,  it  appears 
to  undergo  no  further  change  in  the  living  animal.  The  growth  of  the 
animal,  however,  requires  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  its  enveloping 
shell;  and  this  is  provided  for  by  the  simple  process  of  superficial  de- 
posit, through  the  subdivision  of  the  whole  shell  into  component  plates. 
For  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  at  the  edge  of  each  plate,  by  the 
consolidation  of  a  portion  of  the  soft  membrane  that  intervenes  between 
the  adjacent  plates,  the  whole  shell  ia   enlarged,  without  losing  its 

f lobular  form.  At  the  same  time  it  is  strengthened  in  a  corresponding 
egree,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  soft  tissue  at  the  gwr/acc  of  each 
plate.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  spines  are  enlarged  and  lengthened 
by  the  progressive  formation  of  new  layers,  each  on  the  exterior  of  the 
preceding;  so  that  a  transverse  section  exhibits  a  number  of  concentric 
rings,  like  those  of  an  Exogenous  tree. — Thus  even  in  the  growth  of 
this  complex  and  elaborate  structure,  we  recognise  the  principle  of 
snperficial  deposit,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  universal  amongst  the  hard 
parts  of  the  Invertebrata :  notwithstanding  that,  at  first  sight  it  would 
have  appeared  impossible  to  provide  on  this  plan  for  the  gradual  en- 
largement of  a  globular  Btiell,  completely  enclosing  the  animal,  and 
therefore  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  latter  in  its  rate  of  increase. 

280.  Among  the  Mollusca,  we  find  the  body  sometimes  altogether 
destitute  of  solid  organs  of  support,  protection,  or  locomotion, — as  is  the 
case,  for  example,  in  the  Slug;  and  the  movements  are  feeble  and  the 
habits  inert,  the  muscles  having  no  fixed  points  for  their  attachment, 
and  acting  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  leverage.  In  other  cases, 
■we  find  the  body  more  or  less  completely  protected  by  the  Shell ;  which 
is  sufficiently  large  in  some  instances  to  cover  the  body  completely, 
whilst  in  others  it  afi'ords  only  a  partial  investment.  The  plan  on  which 
this  shell  is  formed,  however,  is  very  different  from  that  which  has  just 
been  described ;  being  much  less  complex.  The  Univalve  shells,  or 
those  formed  in  one  piece  are  always  of  a  conical  form  ;  the  cone  being 
sometimes  simple,  as  in  the  Limpet ;  in  other  cases  being  spirally  coiled, 
as  in  the  Snail.  Now  the  base  of  this  cone  is  open;  and  through  this, 
the  animal  can  project  its  movable  parts.  When  its  increasing  size 
requires  additional  accommodation,  it  is  obvious  that  an  addition  to  the 
large  end  of  the  cone  will  increase  its  diameter  and  its  length  at  the 
same  time;  so  as  to  afford  the  required  space,  without  any  alteration  in 
the  form  or  dimensions  of  the  older  and  smaller  portions  of  the  cone. 
This  last,  indeed,  is  frequently  quitted  by  the  animal,  and  remains 
empty  ;  being  sometimes  separated  from  the  latter  portions,  by  one  or 
more  partitions  thrown  across  by  the  animal, — as  is  seen  especially  in 
the  Nautilus  and  other  chambered  shells.  Besides  the  new  matter 
added  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  a  thin  layer  is  usually  formed  over  its 
whole  interior  surface;  so  that  the  lining  of  the  new  part  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  old. — In  the  Bivalve  shells,  we  trace  this  mode  of  in- 
crease without  any  difficulty ;  especially  in  such  shells  as  that  of  the 
Oyster,  in  which  the  successive  laminse  remain  distinct.  Each  lamina 
js  interior  to  the  preceding,  being  formed  on  the  living  surface  of  the 
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aoinial ;  but  it  also  projectB  beyond  it,  bo  as  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
the  sUell;  and  as  the  Beparatign  of  the  valves  affords  free  exit  to  those 
parts  of  the  animal,  which  arc  capable  of  being  projected  beyond  the 
shell,  there  is  obviously  no  need  of  any  other  provision  to  maintain  the 
shell  in  its  natural  form. — Thus  in  the  shells  of  the  Mollusca,  iocroase 
takes  place  at  the  surfaces  and  edges  only. 

281.  The  proportion  of  organic  and  calcareous  matter  in  Shell  differs 
considerably  in  the  various  tribes.  The  former  is  sometimes  present  iu 
sach  small  amount,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  detected;  and  the  condition 
of  the  calcareous  matter  then  obviously  approaches  that  of  a  crystalline 
deposit.  But  in  other  instances,  the  animal  basis  is  very  obvious; 
remaining  as  a  thick  consistent  membrane,  after  all  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter has  been  dissolved  away  by  an  acid.  This  membrane  is  formed  of 
an  aggregation  of  cells  arranged  with  great  regularity  (Fig.  43,  a);  the 
cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  crystalline  stale. 

Fig.  43. 


The  form  of  the  cells  approaches  the  hexagonal;  their  diameter  varies 
in  different  shells  from  1-lOOth  to  l-2800thof  an  inch;  their  thicliness 
also  is  e-xtremely  variable,  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  shell. 
Thus  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  lamina  of  such  tenuity,  as  not  to  mea- 
sure 1-lOOth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  whilst  in  Other  instances,  a  single 
layer  may  have  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  or  even  (in  certain  largo 
fossil  species)  of  an  inch  or  more.  In  this  case,  the  cells,  instead  of 
being  thin  flat  scales  like  the  tessellated-epithelium  (§  233),  are  long 
prisms,  somewhat  like  the  cells  of  the  cylinder-epithelium  (Fig.  26), 
with  their  walls  8uttened  against  each  other.  The  appearance  which  is 
then  presented  by  a  vertical  section  of  them,  is  represented  in  Fig.  43,  b. 
The  long  prismatic  cells  are  there  seen  to  be  marked  by  delicate  trans- 
verse Etriie,  and  these,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  indications,  appear 
to  show,  that  every  such  prism  is  in  reality  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  a  pile  of  flat  cells,  resembling  those  which  are  seen  in  the  very  thin 
laminiB  just  described ;  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  layer  depends  upon 
the  number  of  the  cellular  laminie  which  have  coalesced  to  form  its 
component  prisms.  This  character  is  of  interest,  as  representing  on  & 
magnified  scale  a  corresponding  appearance  in  the  Unamel  qE  \tnx(i.'a.Tv 
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Teeth,  which  we  shall  presontly  find  to  be  formed  upon  the  very  game 
plan  (§  318). 

282.  We  are  to  regard  this  kind  of  Bhell-subtjtancc,  therefore,  as 
forrued  by  the  secreting  action, of  the  epithelial  cells  covering  the  mantle 
of  the  aDiiual, — which  membrane,  though  it  answers  in  position  to  the 
skin,  has  the  soft,  spongy,  glandular  character  of  a  mucous  membrane. 
These  draw  calcareous  matter  into  their  cavities,  as  a  part  of  their  own 
process  of  growth:  this  matter  being  supplied  from  the  fiuids  of  the 
vascular  surface  benoath.  Now  when  these  calcigerous  cells  are  sepa- 
rated by  intercellular  substance,  they  remain  distinct  through  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  and  they  form  by  their  cohesion  a  tenacious  membrane, 
that  retains  its  consistency  after  the  removal  of  the  calcareous  matter. 
But  this  is  j^nly  the  case  in  certain  groups  of  shells,  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  bivalve  division.  When  the  intercellular  substance  is  wanting,  and 
the  cells  come  into  close  contact,  their  partitions  become  indistinct  on 
account  of  their  extreme  tenuity  ;  and  not  unfrequently  b.  fusion  of  the 
whole  substance  appears  to  take  place,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  original 
cell-walls,  so  that  it  becomes  more  or  less  homogenous, — traces  of  the 
original  cellular  structure  being  here  and  there  distinguishable  (§  252). 

288.  Sometimes  where  this  fusion  has  taken  place,  so  as  to  obliterate 
the  original  cell- structure,  we  find  the  almost  homogeneous  substance 
traversed  by  a  series  of  tubuli,  not  arranged,  however,  in  any  very  defi- 
nite direction,  but  forming  an  irregular  network  (Fig.  44).  These  tubes 
vary  in  size  from  l-2000th  to  l-20,000th  of  an  inch ;  but  their  general 
diameter,  in  the  shells  in  which  they  most  abound,  is  l-4500th  of  an  inch. 
In  the  larger  tubuli,  something  of  a  bed-like  structure  may  occasionally 
be  seen :  as  if  their  interior  were  occupied  by  rounded  granules  arranged 
in  a  linear  direction.  Although  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  structure 
is  destined  to  convey  nutrient  fluid  into  the  substance  of  the  shell,  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
ample  evidence  that,  even  in  shells  most  copiously  traversed  by  these 
tubuli,  no  processes  of  interstitial  growth  or  renewal  take  place.  The 
permanent  character  of  the  substance  of  all  Shells,  when  once  it  is  fully 
formed,  is  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Coral ;  and  as  the  adaptation  of  their 
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size,  to  that  of  the  animals  to  which  they  belong,  is  entirely  effected  by 
additions  to  their  surfaces  and  edges,  no  interstitial  deposit  can  ha^ 
share  in  producing  it. 


>sit  can  hava  a.    , 
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284.  Among  the  Articulated  classes,  we  still  find  that  the  skeleton  is 
altogether  external,  and  belongs  therefore  to  the  cutaneons  system ;  but 
it  18  formed  upon  a  very  different  plan  from  the  shells  of  the  MoUusca, 
being  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  enveloping  every  part  of  it ;  conse* 
quently  it  must  increase  in  capacity,  with  the  advancing  growth  of  the 
contained  structures.  Moreover  it  is  destined  not  merely  to  afford  sup- 
port and  protection  to  these,  but  to  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  mus- 
cles by  which  the  body  and  limbs  are  moved ;  and  the  hard  envelopes 
of  the  latter  serve,  like  the  bones  of  the  Yertebrata,  as  levers  by  which 
the  motor  powers  of  the  muscles  are  more  advantageously  employed. 
Again,  the  hard  envelopes  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  not  formed  of  dis- 
tinct plates,  like  those  of  the  Echinus-shell ;  but  are  only  divided  by 
satnres  at  the  joints,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  requisite  freedom 
of  motion.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  here,  if  anywhere,  a  process 
of  interstitial  growth  would  have  existed,  to  adapt  the  capacity  of  the 
envelopes  to  the  dimensions  of  the  contained  parts,  as  the  latter  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  animal ;  but,  true  to  the  general  principle,  that 

'  epidermic  structures  are  not  only  extra-vascular,  but  that  they  undergo 
no  change  when  they  are  once  fully  formed,  we  find  that  the  hard  enve- 
lopes of  Articulated  animals  are  thrown  off,  or  exuviated,  when  the  con- 
tained parts  require  an  increase  of  room ;  and  that  a  new  covering  is 
formed  from  their  surface,  adapted  to  their  enlarged  dimensions. 

285.  This  is  well  known  to  occur  at  certain  intervals  in  Crabs,  Lob- 
sters, and  other  Crustacea ;  which  thus  exuviate  not  merely  the  outer 
shell,  with  the  continuation  of  the  epidermis  over  the  eyes,  but  also  its 
internal  reflection,  which  forms  the  lining  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach, 
and  the  tendinous  plates  by  which  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  lining 
of  the  shell.  A  similar  moulting  may  be  observed  to  occur  in  some  of 
the  minute  Entomostracous  Crustacea  of  our  pools,  every  two  or  three 
days,  even  after  the  animals  seem  to  be  full  grown.  During  the  early 
growth  of  Insects,  Spiders,  Centipedes,  &c.,  a  similar  moult  is  frequently 
repeated  at  short  intervals ;  but  after  these  animals  have  attained  their 
fall  growth,  which  is  the  case  with  Insects  at  their  last  change,  no  fur- 
ther moulting  takes  place,  the  necessity  for  it  having  ceased.  This 
moulting  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  exfoliation  and  new  formation  of 
the  Epidermis,  in  Man  and  most  other  Yortebrata;  differing  from  it 
only  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  constantly  taking  place  to  a  small  extent, 
whilst  the  former  is  completely  effected  at  certain  intervals,  and  then 
ceases.  We  have  examples  of  a  periodical  complete  moult  in  Yertebrata, 
however,  among  Serpents  and  Frogs. 

286.  The  structure  of  the  hard  envelopes  of  Articulated  animals  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  Epidermis  and  its  appendages  in  Man.  The 
firm  casings  of  Beetles,  for  example,  are  formed  of  layers  of  epidermic 
cells,  united  together,  and  having  their  cavities  filled  by  a  horny  secre- 
tion. The  densest  structure  is  found  in  the  calcareous  shells  of  the 
Crustacea;  which  consists  of  a  substance  precisely  analogous  to  the 
Dentine  of  Teeth  (§  311) ;  covered  on  the  exterior  with  a  layer  of 
pigment-cells.  The  calcareous  matter  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  lime  ;  but  traces  of  the  phosphate  are  also  found.  The  animal  basis 
has  a  finn  consistent  structure,  resembling  that  of  teeth.    A  thin  ver- 
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tical  aoction  shows  the  tubuli  rrnining  nearly  parallel,  but  with  occasional 
undulations,  from  the  internal  surface  towards  the  external ;  but  no 
traces  of  the  original  calcigerous  cells  can  bo  detected  in  the  fuUj-formed 
shell,  the  process  of  fusion  having  gone  so  far  as  to  ohiiterato  them. 
The  manner  in  which  those  tubuli  are  formed,  will  be  prcsentlj  con- 
sidered, under  the  head  of  Dental  substance. 

287.  Now  the  condition  of  the  osseous  skeleton  of  vortobrated  animals 
is  altogether  different.  Its  purpose  is  still  only  raechaDtcal ;  its  sole  use 
being,  to  afford  support  and  protection  to  the  softer  textures,  and  to 
form  inflexible  levers  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  upon  which  motion 
may  be  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fabric.  But  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  internal  substance  of  their  bodies;  and  as  these  grow  in  every 
part,  and  not  merely  by  addition  to  this  or  that  portion,  so  must  the 
Bones  also,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  structure.  Hence 
we  find  them  ho  formed,  that  the  process  of  interstitial  deposition  may 
be  continually  going  on  in  their  fabric,  as  in  that  of  the  softer  tissues ; 
and  the  changes  in  their  substance  do  not  cease,  even  when  they  have 
acquired  their  full  size.  The  subsequent  continuance  of  these  changes 
appears  destined,  not  so  much  to  repair  any  waste  occasioned  by  decom- 
position,— for  this  must  be  very  trifling  in  a  tissue  of  such  solidity, — as 
to  keep  the  fabric  in  a  condition,  in  which  it  may  repair  the  injuries  in 
its  substance  occasioned  by  accident  or  disease.  The  degree  of  this 
reparative  power  is  proportional,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  the  activity 
of  the  normal  changes,  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  bone  ; 
and  is  thus  much  greater  in  youth  than  in  middle  life,  and  greater  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood  than  in  old  age. 

288.  The  structure  of  Bones  is  well  adapted  to  demonstrate  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  tissues  themselves,  and  those  subsidiary  parts,  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  We  have  seen 
that  Cartilage  is  essentially  non-vascular  ;  that  is,  even  when  it  exists 
in  a  considerable  mass,  it  is  not  traversed  by  vessels,  but  is  nourished 
by  absorption  from  the  fluids  contained  in  the  vessels  distributed  on  its 
exterior.  Nowevery  mass  of  Bone  m  penetrated  by  vessels;  nevertheless 
these  do  not  penetrate  its  ultimate  substance,  and  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  it,  leaving  the  bone  itself  as  it  was.  In  fact,  as  Prof.  Goodsir 
observes,  "a  well-macerated  bone  is  one  of  the  most  easily  made,  and, 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  moat  curious  anatomical  preparations.  It 
is  a  perfect  example  of  a  texture  completely  isolated ;  the  vessels,  nerves, 
membranes,  and  fat,  are  all  separated,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  non- 
vascular osseous  substance."  Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
substance  of  a  Tooth,  from  which  the  vascular  lining  of  the  pulp-cavity 
has  been  removed;  for  it  then  possesses  neither  vessels,  nerves,  nor 
lymphatics ;  and  yet,  aswe  shall  presently  sec,  it  has  a  highly- organized 
structure,  peculiar  to  itself. 

289.  The  general  characters  of  Osseous  texture  vary  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  Bone,  and  the  part  of  it  examined.  Thus  in  the  loni/  bones 
we  find  the  sh'Jift  pierced  by  a  central  canal,  which  runs  continuously 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other;  ond  the  hollow  cylinder  which  sur- 
rounds this  is  very  compact  iu  its  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dilated  ends  of  the  bone  are  not  penetrated  hy  the  large  central  canal; 
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DOr  are  they  compoeed  of  solid  osseons  substance.     They  are  made  op 
oteajtetUaUd  Btmctnre,  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  is,  of  oseeons  lamellse  and 
fibres  intervoven  together  (like  those    of  areolar 
tinne,  on  a  larger  scale)  so  as  to  form  a  mnltitnde  pig.  46. 

of  minute  chambers  or  cancelli,  freely  communicating 
iritfa  each  other,  and  with  the  cavity  of  the  shaft; 
'  whilst  the  nhole  is  capped  with  a  thin  layer  of  solid 
bone.  Again,  in  the  thin  flat  bones,  as  the  scapula, 
we  find  the  two  surfaces  composed  of  solid  osseous 
texture,  with  more  or  less  of  cancellated  structure 
interposed  between  the  layers.  And  in  the  thicker 
flftt  bones,  as  the  parietal,  frontal,  &;c.,  this  cancel- 
lated structure  becomes  very  distinct,  and  forms  the 
diploe ;  this,  however,  is  sometimes  deficient,  leaving 
m  cavity  analogous  to  the  canal  of  the  long  bones : 
whilst  the  plates  which  form  the  surfaces  of  the  bone 
(the  external  and  internal  tables  of  the  skull),  re-  S;.SJ^i,~,„,™, 
semble  in  their  thickness  and  solidity,  aa  well  as  in  J/J™^  '?ur'*'ui^ 
the  intimate  structure  presently  to  be  described,  the  i^«ik*iu.  °" 
shaft  or  hollow  cylinder  of  those  bones.  FinaUy,  we 
frequently  meet  (especially  in  the  Ethmoid  and  Sphenoid  bones)  with 
thin  lamellse  of  osseous  substance,  resembling  those  which  .elsewhere 
form  the  boundaries  of  the  cancelli ;  these  consist  of  but  one  layer  of 
bony  matter,  and  show  none  of  the  varieties  previously  adverted  to ;  they 
•re  not  penetrated  by  vessels,  but  are  nourished  only  by  their  surfaces ; 
and  they  consequently  exhibit  to  os  the  elements  of  the  osseous  struo- 
tore  in  their  simplest  form.  It  will  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  commence 
with  the  description  of  these. 

290.  When  a  thin  natural  lamella  of  this  kind  is  examined,  it  is  found 
to  be  chiefly  made  up  of  a  substance  which  is  nearly  homogeneoos, 
sometimes  exhibiting  indistinct  traces  of  a  fibrous  arrangement ;  this, 
however,  may  be  generally  resolved  by  prolonged  boiling,  into  an  assem- 
blage of  minute  granules,  varying  in  sise  from  l-6000th  to  l-14,000tb 
Rg. «. 
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of  an  inch,  which  are  more  or  less  angular  in  shape,  and  seem  to  cohere 
by  the  medium  of  some  second  substance,  which  is  dissolved  by  the 
boiling.  They  are  composed  of  Calcareous  salts,  apparently  in  chemical 
union  with  the  Gelatine  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  oflleous  sabBtance. 
In  the  midst  of  this  granular  substance,  a  nnmber  of  dark  spots  are  to 
be  observed,  the  form  of  which  is  very  peculiar.  In  their  general  out- 
lioe,  they  are  nsnally  somewhat  oval ;  bat  they  send  forth  nnmerons 
ruUating  prolosgatious  of  extreme  mionteneBs,  which  may  be  freqaeDtly 
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traced  to  a  considerable  distance.  These  spots,  knovn  as  the  otteout 
CMyjiMcfcs  (some times  termed  the  Purkinjean  corpuscles,  after  the  name 
of  their  discoverer),  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  true  bony  structure, 
being  never  deficient  in  the  minntest  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  higher 
animals,  allhougli  those  of  Fishes  arc  freijuentiy  destitute  of  them. 
These  corpuscles  were  formerly  supposed,  from  their  dark  appearance, 
to  be  opaque,  and  to  consist  of  aggregations  of  calcareous  matter  which 
^ould  not  transmit  the  light:  but  it  is  now  quite  certain,  that  they  are 
lacuntE  or  open  spaces  ;  and  thtit  the  radiating  prolongations  from  them, 
which  are  far  smaller  than  the  minutest  capillary  vessel,  are  canaliculi, 
or  delicate  tubes.  Of  these  canaliculi,  some  may  be  seen  to  interlace 
freely  witt  each  other,  whilst  others  proceed  towards  the  surface  of  the 
bony  lamella;  and  thus  a.  system  of  passages,  not  by  any  means  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  capable  of  transmitting  the 
fluid  elements  of  the  blood,  or  matters  selected  from  them,  is  established 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  lamella. 

291.  The  lacuneo  of  Human  bone  have  an  average  length  of  l-1800th 
of  an  inch ;  and  they  are  usually  about  half  as  wide,  and  one-third  as 
thick.  The  diameter  of  the  canaliculi  is  from  l-12,000th  to  l-20,000th 
of  an  inch.  Their  size  and  form  differ  greatly,  however,  in  the  different 
classes  of  Vertebrata ;  so  that  it  is  usually  possible  to  refer  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  bone  to  its  proper  group,  by  an  examination  of  its  minute 
structure.  The  succeeding  figure  represents  the  arrangement  of  these 
lacunas  and  canaliculi  in  the  bony  scale  of  a  (ish  (the  Lepidosteus) ; 
which  is  almost  the  only  existing  representative  of  a  large  class  of  bony- 
scaled  Fishes,  that  formerly  tenanted  the  seas.  Its  lacuna;  will  be 
seen  to  differ  greatly  in  form  from  those  of  human  bone ;  and  the 
canaliculi  which  proceed  from  them  are  much  fewer  in  number. — The 
purpose  of  this  penetration  of  the  osseous  texture  by  such  a  complicated 
apparatus  of  tubuli,  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  the  maintenance 
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of  its  vitality  by  the  continual  percolation  of  nutrient  fluid,  drawn  into 
the  system  of  lacuna;  and  canaliculi  from  the  neighboring  blood-vessels. 
Thus  the  nutrition  of  the  ultimate  osseous  texture,  though  carried  on 
upon  the  same  general  plan  with  that  of  Cartilage,  differs  in  this ; — 
that  there  is  a  ijrovisian  in  Bone  for  the  ready  transmission  of  nutrient 
matter  through  its  texture,  by  means  of  minute  channels,  which  does 
not  exist  in  Cartilage;  a  difference  obviously  required  by  the  greater 
solidity  of  the  substance  of  the  former,  which  does  not  allow  of  the 
diffused  imbibition,  that  is  permitted  by  the  softer  and  moister  nature 
of  the  latter.     We  shall  preaently  find  that  these  channels  are  only 
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formed  at  k  late  stage  of  the  doTelopmeDt  of  bone,  where  the  remaining 
tisane  has  acquired  its  completeat  consolidation. 

Si^.  Now,  as  already  remarked,  the  simple  stmctnre  jnst  described 
b  fonsd,  not  merely  in  tbe  delicate  plates  which  form  the  thinnest  part 
of  eertatn  bones  in  Man,  but  also  in  those  lamellee,  which  form  the  walls 
of  tlie  eancelli  of  the  larger  and  thicker  bones.  Drery  one  of  these 
lanelke  repeats,  in  fact,  the  same  history.  The  cancelli  are  lined  by  a 
membrane  derived  from  that  of  the  cavity  of  the  shaft,  over  which 
blood-vesaels  are  minutely  distributed ;  between  these  blood-veBsela  and 
the  oeseoua  textnre  is  a  layer  of  cells ;  and  from  the  materials  selected 
and  eonmnnicated  by  these,  each  lamella  is  nonrished,  through  its 
mtem  of  radiating  canaliculi  and  nntritive  centres.  The  cancelli,  at 
the  time  of  their  formation  in  the  fcetal  bone,  are  entirely  filled  with 
BBeb  cells ;  which  appear  (as  will  be  presently  explained)  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  cells  of  the  original  cartilage ;  bnt  in  the  adult 
bone,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  filled  with  fatty  matter,  which 
they  secrete  into  their  cavities. — The  Vessels  of  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture at  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  are  derived  from  those  of  the 
nednllary  cavity,  which  is'pcnetrated  by  large  trunks  from  the  exterior; 
and  in  the  flat  bones,  they  form  a  system  of  their  own,  connected  with 
the  vessels  of  the  exterior  by  several  smaller  trunks. 

298.  The  solid  osseous  texture  which  forms  the  cylindrical  shafts  of 
the  long  bones,  and  the  thick  external  plates  of  the  denser  flat  hones, 
is  not  cut  off  from  nutritive  action  in  the  degree  in  which  it  might  seem 
to  be;  for  it  is  penetrated  by  a  series  of  large  canals,  termed  the 
Savertian  (after  Clopton  Havers,  their  discoverer),  which  form  a  net- 
work in  its  interior,  and  which  serve  for  the  transTnission  of  hlood- 
Tcesels  through  its  substance  (Fig.  48).  These  canals,  in  the  long  bones, 
nm  for  the  most  part  in  a  direotlon  parallel  to  f,^  i$ 

the  central  cavity ;  and  they  communicate  with 
this,  with  the  external  surface,  with  the  cancelli, 
sad  with  each  other,  by  frequent  transverse 
branches ;  so  that  the  whole  system  forms  an 
irregular  network,  pervading  every  part  of  the 
solid  texture,  and  adapted  for  the  establishment 
of  vascular  communications  throngbout.  The 
diameter  of  the  Haversian  canals  varies  from 
l-2SO0tb  to  l-200th  of  an  inch,  or  more  ;  their 
average  diameter  may  be  stated  at  about  l-500th 
of  as  inch.  They  are  lined  by  a  membrane 
whiflh  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  external 
surface,  and  which  carries  this  inwards,  so  to 
speak,  to  form  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cen- 
tal cavity,  and  of  the  cancelli ; — and  the  cavity 
of  the  tabis  encloses  a  single  twig  of  an  artery 
or  Teio.  Thus  we  may  consider  the  whole 
Osseous  texture  as  enclosed  in  a  membranous  jSjS'^lSSrVtb 
bsg;  on  which  blood-vessels  are  minutely  die-  fi^^rtb*  duft ot < 
trirated,  and  which  is  so  earned  into  the  bone  v^J^^ZTUii^t^ 
hf  involutionB  and  prolongations,  that  no  part  ««>«»>""»««•••">■ 
m  the  latter  is  ever  far  removed  from  a  vascular  aurfacft. 
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294.  In  the  adult  bone,  the  cells  which  611  the  remaining  cavity  of 
these  canals  secrete  fatty  matter.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
case  of  the  central  cavity,  which  may  he  considered  as  an  immensely 
dilated  Haversian  canal,  where  they  constitute  the  medulla  or  marrow. 
It  does  not  appear  that  these  take  any  active  part  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  bone ;  indeed,  in  the  bones  of  Birds  the  shaft  is  entirely  hollow, 
and  air  is  admitted  into  it  from  the  lungs,  so  that  its  lining  membrane 
is  rendered  subservient  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 

295.  The  arrangement  of  the  elementary  parts  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance around  the  Kaversian  canals  is  very  interesting  antl  beautifu]. 
When  a  transverse  section  of  a  long  bone  is  made,  the  open  orifices  of 
the  longitudinal  canals  present  themselves  at  intervals,  sometimes  con- 
nected by  a  transverse  canal  where  the  section  happens  to  traverse  this. 
Around  these  orificos,  we  see  the  osseous  matter  arranged  in  the  form 
of  cylinders,  which  appear  to  bo  marked  by  concentric  circles  (Fig.  49, 
1,  2).  Kow  when  one  of  these  circles  is  minutely  examined,  it  is  found 
to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  lacunae,  analogous  to  those  already  de- 
Bcribed;  these,  however,  are  seldom  or  never  so  continuous  as  to  form 
a  complete  circle.     The  long  sides  of  the  lacunee  are  directed,  the  one 

Fig.  49. 
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towards  the  Haversian  canal  (3)  in  the  centre,  the  other  towards  the 
circular  row  next  beyond  it.  And  when  the  course  of  the  eanaliculi  is 
traced,  it  is  found  that  these  converge  on  the  inner  side  towards  the 
central  canal,  inosculating  with  those  of  the  series  next  within,  whilst 
those  of  the  outer  side  pass  outwards  in  a  radiating  or  diverging  direc- 
tion, to  inosculate  with  those  of  the  series  next  external.  Thus  a  com- 
plete communication  is  formed,  by  means  of  this  system  of  radiating 
eanaliculi  and  intervening  lacunse,  between  the  central  canal  and  the 
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ontermost  cylindrical  lamella  of  bony  matter ;  and  each  of  these  lamellae 
deriYes  its  nourishment  from  the  vessels  of  the  central  canal,  through 
the  lamellae  which  intervene  between  itself  and  the  vascular  membrane 
lining  that  tube. 

296.  Thus  every  one  of  the  Haversian  canals  is  the  centre  of  a 
cylindrical  oBsichj  which  is  complete  in  itself,  as  far  as  its  elementary 
Btractare  is  concerned,  and  which  has  no  dependence  on,  or  connexion 
withy  other  similar  ossicles.  These  are  arranged,  however,  side  by  side, 
like  sticks  in  a  fagot ;  they  are  bound  together  by  a  thin  cylinder  of 
bone,  on  the  exterior  of  all,  which  derives  its  nourishment  from  the 
periosteam,  or  enveloping  membrane ;  in  like  manner,  the  hollow  bundle 
18  lined  by  a  similar  cylinder,  which  surrounds  the  great  medullary 
cavity,  and  is  nourishedtby  its  vascular  membranes;  and  the  spaces 
that  here  and  there  intervene  between  the  ossicles  are  filled  up  with 
lainiiise,  which  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  external  and  internal  cylinders, 
and  which  seem  to  derive  their  nutriment  from  them  (Fig.  49,  4).  In 
this  manner,  the  whole  structure  acquires  great  density  and  solidity. — 
The  structure  of  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  skull,  and  of  other 
thick  solid  layers  of  bone,  is  precisely  similar ;  except  that  the  Haver- 
sian canals  have  no  such  definite  directions,  and  form  an  irregular  net- 
work, 

297.  Thus  we  see  that  each  of  the  lamellae  of  bone  surrounding  an 
Haversian  canal,  or  bounding  the  cancelli,  may  be  regarded  as  a  repe- 
tition of  the  simple  bony  plate,  which  draws  its  nourishment  direct  from 
the  vascular  membrane  covering  its  surface,  by  means  of  its  system  of 
lacunse  and  canaliculi.  The  membrane  lining  the  Haversian  canals, 
cancelli,  and  central  medullary  cavity,  is  an  internal  prolongation  of 
that  which  clothes  the  exterior ; — just  as  the  mucous  membranes,  with 
their  extensions  into  glandular  structures,  are  internal  prolongations  of 
the  true  skin.  Every  Haversian  canal  and  every  cancellus  are  repe- 
titions of  each  other  in  all  essential  particulars,  their  form  alone  being 
different.  The  central  medullary  canal  is  but  an  enlarged  Haversian 
canal  or  cancellus.  And  the  whole  cylindrical  shaft  is  a  collection  of 
ossicles,  each  of  which  is  a  miniature  representation  of  itself,  being  a 
hollow  cylinder,  with  a  central  vascular  cavity. 

298.  The  principal  features  of  the  Chemical  constitution  of  Bone  are 
easily  made  evident.  After  all  the  accessory  parts  have  been  removed, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  real  osseous  texture,  this  may  be  separated, 
by  simple  processes,  into  its  two  grand  constituents, — the  animal  basis, 
and  the  calcareous  matter.  The  latter  may  be  entirely  removed  by 
maceration  of  the  bone  in  dilute  Muriatic  or  Nitric  acid ;  and  a  substance 
of  cartilaginous  appearance  is  then  left,  which,  when  submitted  to  the 
action  of  boiling  water  for  a  short  time,  is  almost  ^itirely  dissolved 
away,  and  the  solution  forms  a  dense  jelly  on  cooling.  The  same  sub- 
stance. Gelatine,  may  be  obtained  by  long  boiling  under  pressure,  from 
previously  unaltered  bone ;  and  the  calcareous  matter  is  then  left  in  a 
friable  condition.  By  submitting  a  bone  to  a  heat  suflScient  to  decom- 
pose the  animal  matter,  without  dissipating  any  of  the  earthy  particles, 
we  may  obtain  the  whole  calcareous  matter  in  situ;  but  the  slightest 

violence  is  sufficient  to  disintegrate  it.     The  bones  of  persons  long 
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buried  are  often  found  in  this  condition ;  their  form  and  position  being 
retained  until  they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  or  arc  a  little  shaken,  when 
they  crumble  to  dust.  The  proportion  of  tho  earthy  matter  of  BoneB 
lo  the  animal  basis  may  be  dilfcrcntly  stated,  according  as  va  include, 
in  our  estimate  of  the  latter,  tho  contents  of  the  medullary  cavity,  the 
Haversian  canals,  and  the  cancelli,  or  con6nc  ourselves  to  that  portion 
only  of  the  animal  matter  which  is  united  with  the  calcareous  element 
in  the  proper  osseous  tissue.  According  to  the  recent  experiments  of 
Dr.  Stark,*  the  relative  amount  of  the  two  elements,  in  the  latter 
estimate,  is  subject  to  very  little  variation,  either  in  the  different  clasBes 
of  animals,  or  in  the  same  species  at  different  ages,  the  animal  matter 
composing  about  one-third,  or  33^  per  cent.,  and  the  mineral  matter 
two-thirds,  or  6tiJ  per  cent.  The  degree  of  hardness  of  bones  does  not 
altogether  depend,  therefore,  on  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  they  may 
contain;  for  the  flexible,  semi-transparent,  easily-divided  bones  of  Fish 
contain  as  large  an  amount  of  animal  matter,  as  the  ivory-like  leg-hones 
of  the  Deer  or  Sheep.  The  usual  analyses  of  Bone,  however,  have 
been  made  upon  tho  former  kind  of  estimate :  and  they  show  that  the 
proportion  of  tho  eartliy  matter  to  the  whole  of  the  animal  substance 
contained  in  bono  varies  much  in  different  animals,  in  tho  same  animal 
in  different  ages,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  skeleton.  The 
reason  of  this  will  be  apparent,  when  the  history  of  the  growth  of  Bone 
has  been  explained  ;  since  there  is  a  gradual  filling  up  of  all  the  cavities 
at  first  occupied  by  fat-cells,  vessels,  &c.,  which  does  not  cease  with 
adult  ago,  hut  which  continues  during  the  whole  of  life.  In  this  manner 
tho  bones  of  old  persons  acquire  a  high  degree  of  solidity,  but  they 
become  brittle  in  proportion  to  their  hardness.  From  the  same  canse, 
the  more  solid  bones  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  bone-earth  thwi 
those  of  a  spongy  or  cancellated  te-xturc;  the  temporal  bone,  for  exam- 
ple, containing  0-3j  per  cent.,  whilst  the  scapula  possesses  only  54  per 
cent.  In  the  former  of  theso  bones,  the  proportion  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  which  exists  in  pure  osseous  tissue,  the  amount  of  the  remaining 
tissues  which  it  includes  being  very  small,  on  account  of  the  solidity  of 
the  hone;  but  the  latter  contains  in  its  cancelli  a  largo  quantity  of 
blood-vessels,  fat-cells,  &c.,  which  swell  the  proportion  of  tho  animal 
matter  from  33i  to  46  per  cent. 

299,  Tho  Lime  of  bones  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  Phosphate, 
especially  among  the  higher  animals ;  the  remainder  is  a  carbonate. 
In  Human  bones,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  about  one- 
sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole  amount  of  bone-earth.  In  tho  bones 
of  the  lower  animals,  however,  the  proportion  of  Carbonate  is  greater: 
and  it  is  curious  that  in  callus,  exostosis,  and  other  irregular  osseous 
formations  in  the  higher  animals,  the  proportion  of  tho  Carbonate 
should  be  much  greater  than  in  the  sound  bone.  In  caries,  however. 
the  proportion  of  tho  Carbonate  is  less  than  usual.  The  composition 
of  the  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  Bones,  is  somewhat  peculiar;  eight  pro- 
portions of  the  base  being  united  with  three  of  the  acid.  According  to 
Professor  Graham,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  two  tribasic 
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phosphates ;  one  atom  of  the  neutral  phosphate  (in  which  one  propor- 
tional of  the  acid  is  united  with  two  of  lime  and  one  of  water),  being 
united  with  two  proportionals  of  the  alkaline  phosphate  (in  which  one 
part  of  acid  b  united  with  three  of  the  base),  together  with  an  atom  of 
water,  which  is  driven  off  by  calcination.  Besides  these  components, 
some  Chemists  assert  that  a  small  quantity  of  Fluoride  of  calcium  is 
present  in  Bone ;  but  this  is  rather  doubtful,  since  it  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  G.  0.  Bees  that  the  solvent  action  upon  glass,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  fluoric  acid,  may  be  imitated  by  phos- 
phoric acid  in  combination  with  water,  which,  if  heated  upon  glass  of 
mferior  quality  until  it  volatilizes,  will  act  upon  it  with  considerable 
energy. — Other  saline  matters,  such  as  phosphate  of  magnesia,  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  are  found  in  bones  in 
small  amount. 

300.  The  first  development  of  Bone  is  usually  preceded  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  Cartilaginous  structure,  which  occupies  the  place  after- 
wards to  be  taken  by  the  bone ;  and  it  is  commonly  considered  that  the 
bone  is  formed  by  the  calcification  of  the  cartilage-substance.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  will  be  presently  shown ; 
and  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  cartilage  is  super- 
seded by  bone.  Moreover,  Bone  is  frequently  developed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  Fibrous  membranes ;  and  the  structure  produced  by  this  intra- 
membranotis  ossification  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
generated  by  the  intra-cartilaginous. — ^We  shall  commence  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Bone,  with  the  period  in  which  its  condition 
resembles  that  of  the  permanent  Cartilages.  As  already  mentioned, 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  temporary  and  permanent 
Cartilages,  in  regard  to  their  ultimate  structure ;  the  former,  however, 
are  more  commonly  traversed  by  vessels,  especially  when  their  mass  is 
considerable.  These  vessels,  however,  do  not  pass  at  once  from  the 
exterior  of  the  cartilage  into  its  substance ;  but  they  are  conveyed  in- 
wards along  canals,  which  are  lined  by  an  extension  of  the  perichondrium 
or  investing  membrane,  and  which  may  thus  be  regarded  as  so  many 
involutions  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  cartilage.  These  canals  are  espe- 
cially developed  at  certain  points,  which  are  to  be  the  centres  of  the 
ossifying  process ;  of  these  puncta  ossificationis,  we  usually  find  one  in 
the  centre  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  and  one  in  each  of  its  epiphyses ; 
in  the  flat  bones  there  is  one  in  the  middle  of  the  surface,  and  one  in 
each  of  the  principal  processes.  Up  to  a  late  stage  of  the  ossifying 
process,  the  parts  which  contain  distinct  centres  are  not  connected  by 
bony  union,  so  that  they  fall  apart  by  maceration  ;  and  even  when  they 
should  normally  unite,  they  sometimes  remain  separate, — as  in  the  case 
of  the  Frontal  bone,  in  which  we  frequently  meet  with  a  continuation 
of  the  sagittal-suture  down  the  middle,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  halves, 
which  have  originated  in  two  distinct  centres  of  ossification.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  remark  that,  in  the  two  lowest  classes  of  Yertebrata, — ^Fishes 
and  Reptiles, — we  find  the  several  parts  of  the  osseous  system  present- 
ing in  a  permanent  form,  many  of  the  conditions  which  are  transitory 
in  the  higher;  thus  the  different  portions  of  each  vertebra,  the  body, 
lateral  arches,  spinous  and  transverse  processes,  &c.,  which  have  their 
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distinct  centres  of  ossiG cation,  but  wbich  early  unite  in  Man,  remain 
permanently  distinct  in  the  lower  Fishes:  the  division  of  the  frontBl 
bone,  just  adverted  to,  ia  constant  amongst  Fishes  and  Reptiles  ;  and  in 
these  classes  we  meet  with  a  permanent  separation  of  the  parts  of  the 
occipital  and  temporal  bones,  which,  being  formed  from  distinct  centres 
of  ossification,  are  at  first  distinct  in  the  higher  animals. 

301.  During  the  formation  of  the  punctum  ogsijiealiomg,  and  the 
spread  of  the  vessels  into  the  cartilaginous  matrix,  certain  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  substance  of  the  latter,  preparatory  to  its  conversion 
into  bone.  Instead  of  single  isolated  cells,  or  groups  of  two,  three,  or 
four,  Boch  as  we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic  of  ordinary  Cartilage 
§  2ti7),  we  find,  as  we  approach  the  ossifying  centre,  clusters  made  up 
of  a  larger  number,  which  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  continuaoce  of  the 
game  multiplying   process  as  that  already  described  (Fig.  50).     Aod 
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when  we  pass  still  nearer,  we  see  that  these  clusters  are  composed  of  a 
yet  greater  number  of  cells,  which  arc  arranged  in  long  rows,  whose 
direction  corresponds  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bone ;  those  clus- 
ters aro  stiil  separated  by  intercellular  substance,  and  it  is  in  this,  that 
the  osaific  matter  is  first  deposited  (Fig.  51).  Thus  if  we  separate  the 
Fig.  61. 


cartilaginous  and  the  osseous  substance  at  this  period,  we  find  that  the 
ends  of  the  rows  of  cartilage-cells  are  received  into  deep  narrow  cups  of 
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bone,  formed  by  the  transformation  of  the  intercellular  substance  be- 
tween them.  Immediately  upon  the  ossifying  surface,  the  nuclei,  which 
were  before  closely  compressed,  separate  considerably  from  one  another, 
by  the  increase  of  material  within  the  cells ;  and  the  nuclei  themselves 
become  larger  and  more  transparent.  These  changes  constitute  the  first 
stage  of  the  process  of  ossification,  which  extends  only  to  the  calcifica- 
tion of  the  intercellular  substance ;  in  this  stage  there  are  no  blood- 
vessels directly  concerned.  The  bony  lamellae  thus  formed,  mark  out 
the  boundaries  of  the  cancelli  and  Haversian  canals,  which  are  after- 
wards to  occupy  a  part  of  the  space  that  is  hitherto  filled  by  the  rows 
of  cartilage  corpuscles. 

302.  Up  to  this  point,  there  is  no  essential  difierence  in  the  accounts 
of  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the  process  of  ossification ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  its  subsequent  stages,  there  is  much  discre- 
pancy ;  and  this  especially  with  respect  to  the  origin  ot  the  bone-lacunae, 
which  some  regard  as  metamorphosed  cartilage-cells,  others  as  the  spaces 
originally  occupied  by  their  nuclei,  whilst  others  do  not  regard  them  as 
in  any  way  derived  from  the  cartilage-cells,  but  consider  them  as  a  new 
formation.  Much  may  doubtless  be  urged  in  favor  of  each  view ;  the 
author's  own  observations  incline  him  to  the  latter,  and  lead  him  to 
regard  the  lacunae  as  cellsy  which  like  the  pigment-cells  of  Batrachia, 
&€.,  have  sent  out  the  stellate  prolongations  that  constitute  the  canali- 
culi.  All  stages  of  gradation  may  be  traced,  between  simple  rounded 
cavities, — whose  correspondence  in  size  with  the  cells  that  are  scattered 
in  the  midst  of  the  consolidating  blastema  leaves  scarcely  any  doubt  of 
their  identity  with  these, — and  the  lenticular  lacuna  with  numbers  of 
canaliculi  proceeding  from  it.  These  gradations  are  particularly  well 
seen  during  the  process  of  ossification ;  so  that  it  seems  probable  that 
the  radiating  extension  of  the  cells  takes  place  during  the  consolidation 
of  the  surrounding  tissue. — It  is  an  additional  argument  against  the 
idea  that  the  bone-lacunae  in  any  way  originate  from  the  cartilage-cells, 
that  they  are  found  to  present  exactly  the  same  characters  in  bone 
which  is  developed  in  the  substance  of  fibrous  membrane  (after  the 
manner  to  be  presently  described),  and  in  the  formation  of  which,  there- 
fore, cartilage  has  had  no  participation. 

803.  Although,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  skeleton,  the  formation 
of  Bone  is  thus  preceded  by  that  of  cartilage,  yet  such  is  by  no  means 
invariably  or  necessarily  the  case ;  for  the  flat  bones,  such  as  the  scapula, 
and  those  forming  the  roof  of  the  skull,  have  usually  only  a  centre  of 
cartilage,  beyond  which  the  ossifying  process  extends  in  membrane 
only.  This  membrane  is  chiefly  composed  of  fibrous  fasciculi,  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  white  fibrous  tissues ;  but  amongst  these  are 
seen  numerous  cells,  some  about  the  size  of  blood-discs,  but  others  two 
or  three  times  larger,  containing  granular  matter;  and  a  soft  amorphous 
or  faintly  granular  matter  is  also  found  interposed  amidst  the  fibres  and 
cells.  The  process  of  ossification  here  seems  essentially  to  consist  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  fibres  by  earthy  matter;  for  the  first  bony 
deposit  is  seen  as  an  irregular  reticulation,  very  loose  and  open  towards 
its  edges,  and  there  frequently  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of  distinct 
•picula,  which  are  continuous  with  fasciculi  of  fibres  in  the  surrounding 
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membrane.  The  limits  of  the  calcifying  deposit  may  be  traced  by  the 
opaque  and  granular  character  of  the  parts  affected  by  it ;  and  it  grado- 
ally  extendB  itself,  involving  more  and  more  of  the  surrounding  mem- 
brane, until  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  entire  bone.  Everywhere  the 
part  moat  recently  formed  consists  of  a  very  open  reticulation  of  fibro- 
calcareoua  spicula,  whilst  the  older  part  is  rendered  harder  and  more 
compact  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these  spicula.  As  the  process 
advances,  and  the  plate  of  bone  thickens,  a  series  of  grooves  or  furrows, 
radiating  from  the  ossifying  centre,  are  found  upon  its  surface;  and 
these,  by  a  further  increase  in  thickness,  occasioned  by  a  deposit  of 
osaific  matter  all  around  them,  are  gradually  converted  into  close  canals 
(the  Haversian),  which  contain  blood-vessels,  and  are  lined  by  processes 
of  the  investing  membrane.  The  lacunic  and  canaliculi  seem  to  take 
their  origin  in  the  cells  which  are  interspersed  among  the  fibres,  their 
prolongations  extending  themselves,  and  insinuating  themselves  through 
the  spaces  left  between  the  interlacing  fibres,  whilst  the  process  of  cal- 
cification is  going  on. 

304.  The  first  osseous  tissue  which  is  formed  by  either  of  these  pro-, 
cesses,  has  an  irregular  cancellated  structure,  analogous  to  that  which 
is  found  at  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  in  adults.  This  is  gradu- 
ally modified  by  changes  which  essentially  consist  in  absorptioti  and 
new  deposition ;  for  the  absorptive  process  first  unites  minute  areolw 
into  larger  ones,  by  removing  their  partitions  ;  and  it  is  upon  their  in- 
terior walls  that  new  osseous  lamellae  are  now  deposited,  from  materials 
supplied  by  the  blastema  tbey  contain.  It  is  by  a  process  of  this  kind, 
that  the  central  medullary  cavity  is  first  formed  in  the  bones  of  young 
animals.  At  an  early  period,  no  such  cavity  exists,  and  its  place  is 
occupied  by  small  cancelli;  this  is  the  permanent  condition  of  the  bones 
in  most  Reptiles.  The  cancelli  gradually  enlarge,  however;  and  those 
within  the  shaft  coalesce  with  one  another  until  a  continuous  tube  is 
formed,  around  which  the  cancelli  arc  large,  open,  and  irregular.  At 
the  same  time,  the  diameter  of  the  surrounding  shaft  is  increasing  by 

■  the  process  of  interstitial  growth  just  described  ;  so  that  the  size  of  the 
medullary  cavity  at  last  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  shaft 
when  its  formation  commenced.  I'he  aggregation  of  the  osseous  matter 
in  a  hollow  cylinder,  instead  of  a  solid  one,  is  the  form  most  favorable 
to  strength,  as  may  bo  easily  proved  upon  mechanical  principles.  The 
same  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  arts,  wherever  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
the  greatest  strength  with  a  limited  amount  of  material. 

305.  The  growth  of  Bones  takes  place  by  the  addition  of  new  tissue 
to  the  part  already  formed  ;  but  this  addition  may  take  place  in  three 
modes, — namely,  by  the  development  of  new  bone  in  the  cartilage  yet 
remaining  between  the  different  centres  of  ossification ;  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  bone  in  the  membrane  covering  the  surface;  and  by  the 
interstitial  formation  of  new  layers  within  the  Haversian  canals  and 
cancelli  of  the  part  already  formed,  by  which  the  requisite  solidity  is 
given  to  it.  Of  the  first  process  wo  have  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
ample in  the  increase  in  length  of  a  long  hone,  by  the  ossification  of 
the  cartilage  which  intervenes  between  the  shaft  and  the  epiphyses, 
aad  which  continues  to  grow,  up  to  the  time  of  the  final  union  of  these 
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Sirts.  Thus  it  was  long  since  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Hales  and 
anter,  that  the  growth  of  a  long  bone  takes  place  chiefly  towards  the 
extremities ;  for  they  found  that,  when  metallic  substances  were  inserted 
in  the  shaft  of  a  growing  bone  of  a  young  animal,  the  distance  between 
them  was  but  little  altered  after  a  long  interval,  whilst  the  space  be- 
tween the  extremities  of  the  bone  had  greatly  increased.  And  it  seems 
that,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  epiphyses  have  become  completely 
united  to  the  shaft,  an  elongation  continues  to  take  place,  by  the  slow 
ossification  of  the  articular  cartilage. — Again,  the  bono  is  progressively 
increased  in  thickness,  by  the  gradual  production  of  new  osseous  matter 
upon  its  surface ;  this  production  being  effected  by  the  conversion  of 
the  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum,  the  fibres  of  which  are  found  to  be 
continuous  with  those  of  the  animal  matrix  of  the  surface  of  the  bone. — 
And  it  is  by  the  successive  formation  of  new  layers  of  osseous  tissue, 
one  within  another,  giving  the  appearance  of  concentric  rings  when  the 
Haversian  canals  are  cut  across  (Fig.  49),  that  the  proportion  of  hard 
to  soft  parts  in  bone  is  gradually  increased;  the  calibre  of  the  Haver- 
sian canals  being  correspondingly  diminished.  Of  this  we  have  a 
carious  exemplification  in  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  in  which  the  cavity 
of  the  canals  is  gradually  choked  up  by  the  formation  of  osseous 
tissue,  until  the  vascular  supply  is  cut  off,  and  the  death  of  the  bone  is 
the  result. 

806.  The  difference  in  the  relations  of  the  Osseous  substance  to  the 
vascular  network,  at  different  ages, — accounting  for  the  variations  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  nutrition  and  reparation, — is  well  displayed  in  the  effects 
of  Madder.  This  substance  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for  Phosphate  of 
Lime;  so  that  when  the  latter  is  formed  by  precipitation  in  a  fluid 
tinged  with  madder,  it  attracts  color  to  it  in  its  descent,  and  falls  to 
the  bottom  richly  tinted.  Now  when  animals  are  fed  with  this  sub- 
stance, it  is  found  that  their  bones  becoi;pe  tinged  with  it,  the  period 
required  being  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  their  age.  Thus  in  very 
young  animals  a  single  day  suffices  to  color  the  entire  skeleton,  for  in 
them  there  is  no  osseous  matter  far  from  the  vascular  surfaces ;  when 
sections  are  made,  however,  of  the  bones  thus  tinged,  it  is  found  that 
the  color  is  confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Haversian 
canals,  each  of  which  is  encircled  by  a  crimson  ring.  In  full-grown 
animals,  the  bones  are  very  slowly  tinged ;  because  the  osseous  texture 
is  much  more  consolidated  and  less  permeable  to  fluid  than  in  earlier 
life ;  and  because  the  vascular  membrane  lining  the  Haversian  canals 
is  removed  further  from  the  outer  and  older  layers  of  osseous  tissue 
which  surround  them,  by  the  interposition  of  newer  concentric  layers, 
which  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  canals.  In  the  bones  of  half-grown 
animals,  a  part  of  the  bone  is  nearly  in  the  perfect  condition,  while  a 
part  is  new  and  easily  colored ;  so  that  the  action  of  this  substance 
enables  us  to  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old. 

307.  The  Regeneration  of  Bone,  after  loss  of  its  substance  by  disease 
or  injury,  is  extremely  complete;  in  fact  there  is  no  other  structure  of 
so  complex  a  nature,  which  is  capable  of  being  so  thoroughly  repaired. 
Although  the  regenerative  power  appears  to  be  so  much  less  in  Verte- 
brated  animals,  than  it  is  in  the  lower  Invertebrata,  yet  it  is  probably 
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not  at  all  lower  in  reality, — the  new  structurea  actually  formed  being 
as  complex  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  nowhere,  pcrhape, 
more  remarkably  manifested,  tlian  in  the  re-formation  of  nearly  an  entire 
bone,  when  the  original  one  had  been  lost  by  disease ;  all  the  attach- 
menta  of  muscles  and  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  external  form  and  inter- 
nal structure,  being  ultimately  found  as  complete  in  the  new  bone,  as 
they  originally  were  in  that  which  it  hna  replaced.  Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  degree,  in  which  the  diS'erent  membra- 
nous structures,  that  surround  bone  and  penetrate  its  substance,  par- 
ticipate in  its  regeneration ;  some  having  supposed  the  periosteum  to 
have  the  power  of  itself  forming  new  hone,  others  attributing  the  same 
power  to  the  membrane  lining  the  medullary  cavities.  It  appears  cer- 
tain, however,  that  new  osseous  tissue  may  bo  formed  in  a  great  variety 
of  modes.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr;  Paget*  that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced through  the  intermediation  of  perfect  fibrous  tissue,  cither  when 
this  previously  existed  as  such  (as  the  periosteum  or  interosseous  mem- 
brane), or  when  it  baa  been  newly  formed  by  the  fibrillation  of  the  plastic 
fluid  effused  as  the  material  for  reparation.  The  agency  of  the  perios- 
teum is  seen  in  many  cases  of  necrosis,  in  which  that  membrane  has 
been  completely  detached  from  the  dead  shaft,  and  new  bone  has  been 
generated  from  its  interior.  The  ossification  of  a  newly -produced  fibrous 
membrane  is  believed  by  Mr.  Paget  to  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  repara- 
tion of  fractures  of  the  skull ;  and  it  takes  place  in  a  manner  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  original  intra-membranous  development  of  bone. 
But  new  bone  may  also  be  formed,  according  to  that  most  excellent  ob- 
server, by  oasiGcation  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  its  rudimcntal  state  (§  193). 
In  abnormal  bone-growths,  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  the  tissue  had 
been  formed  by  the  ossification  of  cells;  but  more  commonly  the  calci- 
fication takes  place  in  an  earlier  stage  of  tissue-production,  that  of  the 
"nucleated  blastema,"  in  which  a  granular  osseous  deposit  is  seen,  which 
gradually  increases  so  aa  to  form  tbc  lamelljG  of  a  fine  cancellous  texture, 
at  the  same  time  inclosing  the  nuclei,  which  scorn  to  occupy  the  places 
afterwards  to  remain  as  the  lacuntc.  It  is  seldom  that  the  reparation 
of  bone  takes  place  through  the  intermediation  of  cartilage ;  though  this 
is  occasionally  formed,  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  the 
human  subject. 

308.  The  reparation  of  Eone,  after  disease  or  injury,  takes  place  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  plan  as  its  first  formation,  A  plastic  or  organiza- 
ble  exudation  is  first  poured  out  from  the  neighboring  blood- vessels, 
and  this  forms  a  sort  of  bed  or  matrix,  in  which  the  subsequent  processes 
take  place.  At  first  all  new  bono  possesses  a  minutely  cancellous  struc- 
ture, much  like  that  of  the  fajtal  hones  in  their  first  construction;  but 
this  gradually  assimilates  itself  to  the  structure  of  the  bones  which  it 
repairs,  its  outer  portions  acquiring  a  more  compact  laminated  struc- 
ture, while  its  interior  substance  acquires  wider  cancellous  spaces,  and  a 
perfect  medulla.  When  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  of  an  animal  has  been 
fractured  through,  and  the  extremities  have  been  brought  evenly  to- 
gether, it  is  found  that  the  new  matter  first  ossified  is  that  which  oc- 
cupies the  central  portion  of  the  deposit,  and  which  thus  conncotB  ij 
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metlallary  cavities  of  the  broken  ends,  forming  a  kind  of  plug  that 
enters  each.  This  was  termed  by  Dupujtren,  by  whom  it  was  first  dis- 
tinctly described,  the  provisional  callus.  This  is  usually  formed  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  wecks„or  less  in  young  subjects ;  but  at  that  period 
the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bone  itself  are  not  cemented  by  bony 
union ;  and  the  formation  of  the  permanent  callus  occupies  some  months, 
during  which  the  provisional  callus  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  medullary  canal  restored,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
at  first  established.  The  permanent  callus  has  all  the  characters  of  true 
bone.  It  seems  to  have  been  established  by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Paget,  however,  that  these  statements  do  not  usually  apply  to  the  case 
of  Man ;  in  whom,  when  the  limb  is  kept  at  rest,  the  union  between  the 
fractured  ends  is  accomplished  by  ossification  of  the  substance  connect- 
ing them,  without  the  intermediation  of  a  provisional  callus ;  this  being 
only  formed  when  the  portions  of  the  bone  are  kept  in  continual  move- 
ment. 

309.  The  most  extensive  reparation  is  seen,  when  the  shaft  of  a  long 
bone  is  destroyed  by  disease.  If  violent  inflammation  occur  in  its  tissue, 
the  death  of  the  fabric  is  frequently  the  consequence, — apparently 
through  the  blocking-up  of  the  canals  with  the  products  of  the  inflam- 
matory action,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  supply  of  nutriment. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  becomes  necrosed 
at  once ;  more  commonly  this  result  is  confined  to  its  outer  or  its  inner 
layers.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  new  formation  takes  place  from  the 
part  that  remains  sound ;  the  external  layers,  which  receive  their  vas- 
cular supply  from  the  periosteum  and  from  the  Haversian  canals  con- 
tinued inwards  from  it,  throwing  out  new  matter  on  their  interior,  which 
is  gradually  converted  into  bone;  whilst  the  internal  layers,  if  they 
should  be  the  parts  remaining  uninjured,  do  the  same  on  their  exterior, 
deriving  their  materials  from  the  medullary  membrane  and  its  prolonga- 
tions into  their  Haversian  canals.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  whole  shaft  sufiers  necrosis ;  and  as  the  medullary  membrane  and 
the  entire  system  of  Haversian  canals  have  lost  their  vitality,  reparation 
can  only  take  place  from  the  periosteum,  and  from  the  living  bone  at 
the  two  extremities.  This  is  consequently  a  very  slow  process ;  more 
especially  as  the  epiphyses,  having  been  originally  formed  as  distinct 
parts  from  the  shaft,  do  not  seem  able  to  contribute  much  to  the  regene- 
ration of  the  latter. 

310.  We  next  proceed  to  the  Teethy  which  are  organs  of  mechanical 
attrition,  developed  in  the  first  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  for  the 
purpose  of  comminuting  the  food  conveyed  into  it.  Their  place  of  ori- 
gin is  altogether  different  from  that  of  bone,  as  they  commence  in  little 
papillary  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  jaw ;  but  the 
substance  from  which  they  are  formed  is  the  same  primitive  cellular  tissue, 
as  that  in  which  Cartilage  itself  originates.  We  may  best  understand 
the  structure  and  development  of  the  Teeth  in  Man,  by  first  inquiring 
into  the  characters  presented  by  those  of  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  the  history  of  their  evolution.  In  the  foetal  Shark,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  tooth  is  in  the  form  of  a  minute  papilla  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  jaws ;  the  substance  of  this  papilla  is  composed  of 
spherical  cells,  which  are  imbedded  in  a  kind  of  gelalmoxx^  ^>ai!a«k\AXL^^ 
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resembling  that  of  incipient  cartilage;  whilst  its  exterior  is  composed 
of  a  dense,  structureless,  pellucid  membrane.  The  cellular  mass  is  not 
at  first  permciited  by  vessels ;  but  a  email  arterial  branch  is  distributed 
to  each  papilla,  and  spreads  out  into  a  tuft  of  capillaries  at  its  base 
(Fig.  52).     The  papilla  gradually  enlarges,  by  tlie  formation  of  new  cells 

r.g  52 


at  the  part  immediately  adjacent  to  the  blood-vessels,  which  supply  the 
material  requisite  for  their  development;  and  when  it  has  acquired  its 
full  size,  the  process  of  calcifcation  takes  place,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  Dentine,  the  substance  most  characteristic  of  teeth. 

311.  This  Dentitte,  which  in  the  Elephant's  tusk  is  known  as  Ivory, 
is  a  firm  substance,  in  which  mineral  matter  predominates  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  bone ;  but  which  still  has  a  definite  animal  basis,  that 
retains  its  form  when  the  calcareous  matter  has  been  removed  by  mace- 
ration in  acid.  In  every  100  parts,  the  animal  matter  forms  about  28: 
and  of  the  mineral  portion,  phosphate  of  lime  constitutes  about  64j 
parts,  carbonate  of  lime  6J-  parts,  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  soda, 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  about  2J  parts.  When  it  is  fractured,  it  seems 
to  possess  a  fibrous  appearance ;  the  fibres  radiating  from  the  centre  of 
the  tooth  towards  its  circumference.  But  when  a  thin  section  of  it  is 
submitted  to  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  this  fibrous  appearance  is 
due  to  a  peculiar  structure  in  the  dentine,  which  the  unaided  eye  cannot 
discover.  The  dentinal  substance  is  itself  very  transparent;  but  it  is 
traversed  by  minute  tubuli,  which  appear  as  dark  lines,  generally  in  very 
close  approximation,  running  from  the  internal  portion  of  the  tooth 
towards  the  surface,  and  exhibiting  numerous  minute  undulations,  and 
sometimes  more  decided  curvatures,  in  their  course  (Fig.  53).     They 
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occasionally  divide  into  two  branches,  which  continue  to  run  at  a  little 
distsnce  from  one  another  in  the  same  direction ;  and  they  also  fre- 
qnentlj  give  off  small  lateral  branches,  which  again  send  off  smaller 
ones.  Id  some  animals  the  tnbuli  may  bo  traced  at  their  extremities 
into  minntfl  cells,  or  cavities,  analogous  to  the  lacunse  of  bone ;  and  the 
lateral  branchlets  occasionally  terminate  in  such  cavities,  which  are 
called  the  intertubular  cells.  The  diameter  of  the  tubal!  at  their  largest 
part, averages  1-10, 000th  of  an  inch;  their  smallest  branches  are  im- 
measurably fine.  It  is  impossible  that  even  the  largest  of  them  can 
receire  blood,  as  their  diameter  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  blood-discs ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  canaliculi  of  bone,  they  may  absorb  nu- 
trient matter  from  the  vascular  surface,  with  which  their  internal  ex- 
tremities are  in  relation. 
312.  In  the  Teetb  of  Man  and  of  most  Mammalia,  we  find  the  central 

?>rtion  hollow ;  and  lined,  in  the  living  tooth,  by  a  vascular  membrane, 
his  cavity,  with  its  vascular  wall,  is  analogous  to  a  large  cancellus  or 
Haversian  canal  of  Bone ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  formed 
in  a  similar  manner.     Upon  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  all  the  tubuli  open;  and  they  radiate  F>e-  ^^■ 

from  this  towards  the  surface  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  tooth,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  The  central  cavity  is  con- 
tinued as  a  canal  through  each  fang  or  root ; 
tnd  the  dental  tubes  in  like  manner  radiate 
from  this,  towards  the  surface  of  the  fang. — In 
the  teeth  of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  network  of  canals  extending 
through  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  instead  of 
a  single  cavity ;  and  these  canals  are  fre- 
quently continuous  with  the  Haversian  canals 
of  the  subjacent  bone,  so  that  the  analogy 
between  the  two  is  complete.  From  each 
canal  the  dentinal  tubnii  radiate,  just  in  the 
manner  of  the  canaliculi  of  bone  (§  295) ;  and  thus  wo  may  regard  a 
tooth  of  this  kind  as  repeating,  in  each  of  the  parts  surrounding  one  of 
these  canals,  the  structure  of  the  human  tooth. 

813.  The  process  by  which  the  cellular  mass,  or  pulp,  of  the  dental 
papilla  becomes  converted  into  the  Dentine  of  the  perfect  tooth,  has  not 
been  so  clearly  made  out,  as  to  be  beyond  all  question.  The  following, 
however,  is  the  account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Tomes,*  who  has  very  care- 
fally  examined  it.  The  dentinal  pulp  is  at  first  composed  of  a  mass  of 
nnoleated  cells,  held  together  by  a  meshwork  of  delicate  fibres  and 
bands  constituting  an  imperfect  form  of  areolar  tissue,  the  interspaces 
between  them  being  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  plasma.  In  the  part 
which  is  nearest  to  the  coronal  surface  of  the  tooth  when  calcification  is 
abont  to  commence,  the  areolar  tissue  has  osually  disappeared,  and  its 
f  lace  is  occupied  by  a  finely-granular  gelatinous  substance.  The  cells 
are  at  first  disposed  without  any  regularity  in  the  midst  of  this;  but 
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immediate];  preceding  tlie  conversion  of  tho  pulp  into  dentine,  the  cells 
are  seen  to  enlarge,  and  to  become  arranged  in  lines,  nearly  parallel  to 
each  otbcr,  and  pcrpendicuUr  to  the  coronal  surface  of  the  tooth ;  they 
then  elongate  in  such  a  manner,  that  tlieir  extremities  come  into  appo- 
sition; and  they  finally  coalesce,  so  that  each  row  of  cells  forms  a 
continuous  tube.  Whilst  this  change  is  in  progress,  the  gelatinous 
intercellular  substance  is  becoming  consolidated  by  calcareous  deposit: 
which  also  hardens  the  thick  walls  of  the  tubes,  80  that  only  their  inte- 
rior, formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  original  cell  cavities,  remains 
uncondensed,  thus  constituting  the  dentinal  tubuH,  This  process  takes 
place  first  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  and  gradually  extends  inwards. 
As  the  more  external  and  larger  cells  become  hardened,  the  inner  ones 
increase  in  size,  assume  tho  linear  arrangement,  and  in  their  turn  be- 
come converted,  with  tho  intercoUular  substance,  into  tubular  dentine  : 
until  at  last  the  great  bulk  of  the  pulp  is  thus  transformed,  leaving  only 
a  comparatively  small  portion,  which,  with  its  nerves  and  blood-vessels, 
occupies  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth. 

314,  Thus  tho  substance  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  pulp  is  actually 
converted  into  dentine,  and  does  not  form  it  by  a  process  of  excretion, 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  normal 
changes  are  interrupted,  and  that  some  of  the  original  meshwork  remains 
persistent ;  and  it  is  probably  to  this  that  the  appearance  of  large  cells, 
not  unfrenucatly  seen  in  Human  teeth  {Fig.  53)  is  due. — Althongh  in 
the  most  characteristic  form  of  Dentine,  no  blood-vessels  exist,  yet  there 
are  certain  species,  both  among  Mammals,  Iteptiles,  and  Fishes,  in  which 
the  Dentine  is  traversed  by  cylindrical  prolongations  of  the  central  cavity, 
conveying  blood-vessels  into  its  substance  ;  and  the  presence  of  these 
medullary  canals,  giving  to  the  Dentine  a  vascular  character,  thus 
increases  its  reaonibTancc  to  bone. — The  central  portion  of  the  pulp  is 
Bometimes  converted  into  a  substance  still  more  nearly  resembling  bone, 
having  its  stellate  lacuna:  as  well  as  its  vascular  canals.  This  change 
is  normal  or  regular  in  certain  animals,  as  in  the  extinct  Iguanodon  and 
Icthyosaurus,  and  in  the  Cachalot  or  Sperm-whale ;  and  the  ossified 
pulp  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  bones  of  the  respective  animals, 
although  it  is  not  formed  in  continuity  with  them.  A  similar  change 
occurs  in  the  Human  tooth; — sometimes,  it  would  appear,  rapidly,  as 
tho  result  of  disease ;  hut  in  general  more  slowly,  increasing  gradually 
with  the  advance  of  age. 

315.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  tlie  amount  of  nutritive  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  substance  of  Dentine,  when  it  is  once  fully  formed. 
When  young  animals  are  fed  with  coloring-matter,  it  is  found  to  tinge 
their  teeth,  as  well  as  their  bones;  and  if  the  tooth  he  in  process  of 
rapid  formation  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  the  progressive  calcifica- 
tion of  the  pulp  from  without  inwards,  is  marked  by  a  scries  of  concen- 
tric lines.  Even  in  the  adult,  some  tinge  will  result  from  a  prolonged 
use  of  this  substance  ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  teeth  of  persons 
who  have  long  suffered  from  Jaundice  sometimes  acquire  a  tinge  of  bile. 
These  facts  show  that,  even  after  the  complete  consolidation  of  tho 
dentine,  it  is  still  pervious  to  fluids:  and  that  in  this  manner  it  may 
draw  into  itself,  from  the  vascular  lining  of  tho  pulp-cavity,  a  substance 
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capable  of  repairing  its  structure,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
new  layer  of  hard  matter  is  occasionally  thrown  out  upon  a  surface 
which  has  been  laid  bare  by  caries. 

816.  In  those  simple  teeth  which  consist  solely  of  Dentine,  the  mode 
of  production  already  described, — that  of  the  consolidation  of  a  papilla 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, — is  all  which  is  requisite. 
When  the  formation  of  the  tooth  itself  is  complete,  it  may  remain 
attached  only  to  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  the  case  in  the  Shark, 
or  it  may  grow  downwards,  by  the  addition  of  new  dental  structure  at 
its  base,  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  bone  of  the  jaw.  Where  it 
is  only  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  Shark,  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  torn  away ;  but  a  new  tooth,  formed  from  a  distinct  papilla, 
is  ready  to  replace  it;  and  this  process  is  continually  repeated,  the 
development  of  new  papillae  being  apparently  unlimited.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  root  of  the  tooth  comes  in  contact  with  the  jaw,  it  may 
completely  coalesce  with  it,  which  is  the  case  in  many  Fishes,  the  Ha- 
versian canals  of  the  bones  being  continued  as  medullary  canals  into 
the  dentine;  or  it  may  send  long  spreading  roots  into  the  bone,  which 
are  united  to  it  at  their  extremities.  In  the  classes  of  Fishes  and  Rep- 
tiles (with  scarcely  any  exceptions)  the  teeth  are  by  no  means  perma- 
nent, as  among  Mammalia ;  but  new  teeth  are  continually  succeeding 
the  old  ones.  The  mode  in  which  these  teeth  originate,  by  small  buds 
from  the  capsules  of  the  preceding,  will  be  understood  when  the  capsular 
development  of  all  the  higher  forms  of  the  dental  apparatus  has  been 
described. 

817.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  provision,  in  the  simple  calcifica- 
tion of  the  dental  papilla,  for  any  variations  of  density,  other  than  those 
which  may  result  from  the  different  degrees  of  hardness  in  the  substance 
of  the  dentine  itself.  Now  in  the  teeth  of  Man  and  most  other  Mam- 
mals, and  in  those  of  many  Reptiles  and  some  Fishes,  we  find  two  other 
substances,  one  of  them  harder,  and  the  other  softer,  than  Dentine ;  the 
former  is  termed  Enamel;  and  the  latter  Cementum  or  Crtista  petrosa. 
For  the  development  of  these,  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  apparatus 
is  requisite. 

318.  The  Enamel  is  composed  of  long  prismatic  cells,  exactly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  prismatic  shell-substance  formerly  described  (§  281), 
but  on  a  far  more  minute  scale ;  the  diameter  of  the  cells  not  being 
more,  in  Man,  than  l-5600th  of  an  inch.  The  length  of  the  prisms 
corresponds  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  enamel ;  and  the  two  sur- 
faces of  this  layer  present  the  ends  of  the  prisms,  which  are  usually  more 
or  less  regularly  hexagonal.  The  quantity  of  animal  matter  in  the 
enamel  of  the  adult  is  extremely  minute, — not  above  2  parts  in  100 ; 
and  it  is  only  at  a  very  early  age  that  the  true  character  of  the  animal 
structure  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Of  the  98  parts  of  mineral  matter  in 
the  enamel,  88}  consist  (according  to  Berzelius)  of  phosphate  of  lime,  8 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  1}  of  pnosphate  of  magnesia.  The  course  of 
the  prismatic  cells  is  more  or  less  wavy ;  and  they  are  marked  by  nu- 
merous transverse  striae,  resembling  those  of  the  prismatic  shell-sub- 
stance, and  probably  originating  in  the  same  cause, — the  coalescence  of 
a  line  of  shorter  cells,  to  form  the  lengthened  prism.    The  Enamel  is 
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usually  destitute  of  tubnli ;  but  Mr.  Tomea  has  ehovn  that  it  is  occa- 
sionally penetrated  by  prolongations  of  the  tnbdi  of  the  dentine,  and 
that  this  peculiarity,  which  is  occasional  and  abnormal  in  Man,  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  teeth  of  many  Marsupials.  In  density  and  resisting 
mel  far  surpasses  any  other  organized  tissue,  and  ap- 
proaches soiRO  of  the  hardest  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. In  Man,  and  in  Carnivorous  animals, 
it  covers  the  crown  of  the  tooth  only,  with  a 
simple  cap  or  superficial  layer  of  tolerably  uni- 
form thickness  (Fig.  54,  1),  which  foHowa  the 
surface  of  the  dentine  in  all  its  inequalities; 
and  its  component  prisms  are  directed  at  right 
angles  to  that  surface,  their  inner  extremities 
resting  in  slight  but  regular  depressions  on  the 
exterior  of  the  dentine.  In  the  teeth  of  many 
Herbivorous  animals,  however,  the  Enamel 
forms  (with  the  cementum)  a  series  of  vertical 
plates,  which  dip  down  (as  it  were)  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dentine,  and  present  their  edges, 
alternately  with  it,  at  the  grinding  surface  of 
the  tooth ;  and  there  is  in  such  teeth  no  con- 
tinuous layer  of  dentine  over  the  crown.  The 
aoi'ar'twTta  :'^i.'mui.'|"'%'c^  purposo  of  this  arrangement  is  evidently  to  pro- 
ZoMnfor  woi^M. "'™oi «'  vidc,  by  the  unequal  wear  of  these  three  sub- 
ri"ro°™inpn"um^'°cBi?w^  stauccs, — of  which  the  Enamel  is  the  hardest 
oHHiai  oiii  M  "autoc  p»rt  of  and  the  Cementum  the  softest, — for  tlie  constant 
maintenance  of  a  rough  surface,  adapted  to  tri- 
turate the  tough  vegetable  substances  on  which  these  animals  feed. — 
The  Enamel  is  the  least  constant  of  the  Dental  tissues.  It  is  more  fre- 
qacntly  absent  than  present  in  the  teeth  of  the  class  of  Fishes;  it  is 
wanting  in  the  entire  order  of  Ophidia  (Serpents)  among  existing  Rep- 
tiles ;  and  it  forma  no  part  of  the  teeth  of  tbe  Edentata  (Sloths,  &c.) 
and  Cetacca  (Whales)  amongst  Mammals. 

319.  The  Cementum,  or  Crusta  PetroBa,  has  the  characters  of  true 
Bone;  possessing  its  distinctive  stellate  lacunfe  and  radiating  canaliculi. 
Where  it  esists  in  small  amount,  we  do  not  find  it  traversed  by  medullary 
canals;  but,  like  Dentine,  it  is  occasionally  furnished  with  them,  and 
thus  resembles  Bono  in  every  particular.  These  medullary  cauals  enter 
its  substance  from  the  exterior  of  the  tooth ;  and  consequently  pass  to- 
wards those,  which  radiate  from  the  centra!  cavity  towards  the  surface 
of  the  dentine,  where  it  possesses  a  similar  vascularity,  as  was  remarka- 
bly the  case  iu  the  teeth  of  the  extinct  Megatherium.  In  the  Human 
tooth,  however,  the  Cementum  has  no  such  vascularity.  It  forms  a  tbin 
layer,  which  envelopes  the  root  of  the  tooth,  commencing  uear  the  ter- 
mination of  the  capping  of  Enamel  (Fig.  54,  2).  This  layer  is  very  sub- 
ject to  have  its  thickness  increased,  eapocialjy  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fangs,  by  hypertrophy,  resulting  from  inflammation;  and  sometimes 
large  exostoses  are  thus  formed  (Fig.  54,  4),  which  very  much  increases 
the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  tooth.  When  the  tooth  is  first  developed, 
the  Cementum  envelopes  its  crown,  as  well  as  its  body  and  root;  but 
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the  layer  is  very  thin  where  it  covers  the  Enamel,  and  being  soft,  it  is 
soon  worn  away  by  use.  In  the  teeth  of  many  Herbivorous  Mammals, 
it  dips  down  with  the  Enamel  to  form  the  vertical  plates  of  the  interior 
of  the  tooth ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  Edentata  as  well  as  of  many  Rep- 
tiles and  Fishes,  it  forms  a  thick  continuous  envelope  over  the  whole  of 
the  snrface,  until  worn  away  at  the  crown. 

820.  The  development  of  these  additional  structures  is  provided  for 
by  the  enclosure  of  the  primitive  papilla,  from  which  the  Dentine  is 
formed,  within  a  Capsule,  which,  at  one  period,  completely  covers  it  in : 
between  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dentinal  papilla,  a  sort  of  epithelium  is  developed,  by  the  calcification 
of  which,  the  Enamel  is  formed ;  and  the  Gementum  is  generated  by 
the  conversion  of  the  capsule  itself  into  a  bony  substance.  The  pro- 
cesses by  which  this  capsular  investment  is  produced,  and  the  tooth 
completed  and  evolved,  will  now  be  briefly  described,  as  they  occur  in 
the  Human  foetus. 

321.  The  dental  papillae  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  at  about 
the  seventh  week  of  embryonic  life,  upon  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  bottom  of  a  deep  narrow  groove  (Fig.  55,  a,)  that  runs  along 
the  edge  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  55,  b) ;  and  during  the  tenth  week,  processes 
from  the  sides  of  this  ^'  primitive  dental  groove,''  particularly  the  ex- 
ternal one,  begin  to  approach  one  another,  so  as  to  divide  it,  by  their 
meeting,  into  a  series  of  open  follicles,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  pa- 
pillae may  still  be  seen.  At  the  thirteenth  week  all  the  follicles  being 
completed,  the  papillae,  which  were  at  first  round  blunt  masses  of  cells, 
begin  to  assume  forms  more  characteristic  of  the  teeth  which  are  to  be 
developed  from  them ;  and  by  their  rapid  growth,  they  protrude  from 

Fig.  56. 
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the  mouths  of  the  follicles  (Fig.  55,  c).  At  the  same  time,  the  edges 
of  the  follicles  are  lengthened  into  little  valve-like  processes,  or  over- 
euioj  which  are  destined  to  meet  and  form  covers  to  the  follicles  (Fig. 
55,  d).  There  are  two  of  these  opercula  in  the  Incisive  follicles,  three 
for  the  Canines,  and  four  or  five  for  the  Molars.  And  by  the  fourteenth 
week,  the  two  lips  of  the  dental  groove  meet  over  the  mouths  of  the 
follicles,  so  as  completely  to  enclose  each  papilla  in  a  distinct  capsule 
(Fig.  55,  e).  At  this  period,  before  the  calcification  of  the  primitive 
pulps  commences,  a  provision  is  made  for  the  production  of  the  second 
or  permanent  molars ;  whose  capsules  originate  in  buds  or  offsets  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  capsules  of  the  temporary  or  milk-teetli  (F\^,  &&«if  V 
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These  offsets  are  in  the  condition  of  open  follicles,  communicating  with 
the  cavity  of  the  primitive  tooth  ;  but  they  arc  gradually  closed  in,  and 
detached  altogether  from  the  capsules  of  the  milk-teeth  (Fig.  55,  g.  A,  i). 

322.  Soon  after  the  closure  of  the  follicles  of  the  Millf-tceth,  the  con- 
version of  the  cells  of  the  original  papilla  into  Dentine  commences,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  already  described  (§  313).  Whilst  this  is  going 
on,  the  follicles  increase  in  size,  so  that  a  considerable  space  is  left  be- 
tween their  inner  walls  and  the  surface  of  the  dental  papillsc;  which 
space  is  filled  up  with  a  gelatinous  granular  matter,  the  Enamel  pulp. 

'The  portion  of  this  which  is  converted  into  enamel,  however,  is  very 
small;  being  only  a  thin  layer,  which  is  left  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
capsule  after  the  remainder  has  disappeared.  The  interior  of  the  dental 
sac,  at  the  time  when  the  con  version- process  has  reached  the  base  of  the 
dentinal  pulp,  is  in  the  villous  and  vascular  condition  of  a  Mucous  mem- 
brane,— which  indeed  it  really  is,  having  been,  as  wo  have  seen,  once 
continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  mouth;  and  the  layer  of  prismatic 
cells  which  covers  its  free  surface,  and  by  the  calciGcation  of  which  the 
enamel  is  produced,  may  be  regarded  as  an  epithelium.  The  completion 
of  the  Enamel,  and  the  ossification  of  the  capsule  so  as  to  form  the 
Gemcntnm,  take  place  at  a  subsequent  period. 

323.  Wo  have  thus  seen  that  the  history  of  the  first  development  of 
the  Human  teeth  may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  the  papillary,  the 
follieular,  and  the  saccular.  The  papillary  corresponds  precisely  with 
the  complete  mode  of  dental  development  in  the  Shark  and  other  Fish, 
— as  already  mentioned.  The  follicular,  which  commences  with  the  en- 
closure of  the  papilla;  in  open  follicles,  and  terminates  when  the  papillEe 
are  completely  hidden  by  the  closure  of  the  mouths  of  those  fullicles, 
has  also  its  permanent  representation  in  the  development  of  the  teeth 
of  many  Reptiles  and  Fishes;  the  primitive  papilla;  of  which,  though 
enclosed  in  follicles,  are  never  covered  in  at  the  summit,  and  thus  free 
themselves  from  their  envelopes  by  simply  growing  upwards  through 
their  open  mouths.  But  in  Man,  and  in  all  other  animals  which  agree 
with  him  in  going  on  to  the  saccular  stage,  there  must  also  he  an  erup- 
tive stage,  which  consists  in  the  bursting  forth  of  the  tooth  from  the 
enclosing  capsule ;  the  summit  of  the  tooth  being  carried  against  the  lid 
of  the  sac,  by  the  growth  of  its  roots  (Fig.  55,  h).  By  the  continuance 
of  the  same  growth,  the  teeth  are  caused  to  penetrate  the  gum,  and  arc 
gradually  raised  above  its  surface  (Fig.  55,  i). 

324.  All  the  permanent  teeth,  which  are  destined  to  replace  the 
temporary  set,  originate,  as  already  stated,  in  buds  or  offsets  from  the 
capsules  of  the  latter.  But  behind  the  last  temporary  molars,  which 
are  replaced  by  the  permanent  bicuspids,  three  permanent  molars  are 
to  be  developed,  on  each  side  of  either  jaw.  ThejJraiof  theseis  formed 
on  precisely  the  same  plan  with  the  milk-teeth  ;  but  is  not  completed 
until  a  later  period.  The  capsule  of  the  »econd  is  formed  at  a  later 
period  from  that  of  the  first,  by  a  process  of  budding  exactly  analogous 
to  that,  by  which  the  other  permanent  capsules  are  formed  from  the 
corresponding  temporary;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  the  capsule  of  the 
third  permanent  molar  is  formed  as  a  bud  from  that  of  the  second.  The 
evolution  of  this  molar  does  not  usually  take  place,  until  the  system 
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has  acquired  its  full  development;  and  the  process  of  budding  then 
ceases  m  Man, — being  limited  to  a  single  act  of  reproduction  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  Milk-teeth,  and  to  a  double  one  in  that  of  the  first 
permanent  Molar.  In  many  animals  of  the  lower  classes,  however,  the 
process  goes  on  through  the  whole  of  life  without  any  limit ;  the  newly- 
tormed  teeth,  however,  usually  taking  the  places  of  those  of  the  previous 
set,  and  not  being  developed  at  their  sides  like  the  second  and  third 
permanent  molars  of  Man.  By  a  process  of  this  kind,  the  continual 
renewal  of  the  Teeth  takes  place  in  those  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  whose 
dentition  goes  on  to  the  saccular  stage  ;  in  those  at  which  it  stops  at  the 
papillary,  the  successive  teeth  are  formed  from  new  and  independent 
mpiUse.  The  analogy  between  the  continued  succession  of  teeth  in  the 
lower  Yertebrata,  by  the  gemmiparous  reproduction  of  their  capsuleSi 
and  the  development  of  the  capsules  of  the  permanent  teeth  of  Man 
from  those  of  the  temporary  set,  is  made  further  evident  by  the  fact, 
that  a  third  set  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  in  persons  advanced 
in  life ;  the  development  of  which  would  not  be  intelligible,  if  we  could 
not  refer  it  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  process  in  the  other  capsules, 
as  that  which  regularly  takes  place  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  permanent 
molars  of  Man,  and  which  goes  on  without  limit  through  the  whole  lives 
of  the  lower  Vertebrata. 

825.  The  chief  exception  to  the  rule^  that  no  Reptiles  or  Fishes  have 
permanent  teeth,  is  found  in  the  curious  Dicynodon  ;  an  extinct  Reptile 
which  had  two  large  tusks  growing  from  persistent  pulps,  like  those  of 
the  Elephant,  the  front  teeth  of  the  Rodentia,  and  the  grinders  of  the 
Edentata.  In  such  teeth,  the  base  of  the  pulp  remains  unconverted| 
and  a  new  development  of  cells  is  continually  taking  place  in  that  situa- 
tion ;  these  new  cells  are  in  their  turn  converted  into  dentine,  in  con- 
tinuity with  that  previously  formed ;  and  thus  the  tooth  or  tusk  is  con- 
tinually lengthening  at  its  base,  in  a  degree  which  compensates  for  its 
usual  wear  at  its  summit.  If  anything  should  prevent  that  wear, — 
as  when  the  opposite  tooth  has  been  broken  off, — there  is  an  absolute 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  tooth,  from  the  continued  growth  at  its 
base ;  which  may  become  a  source  of  great  inconveni^ce  to  the  animal. 
Q^ere  is  nothing,  in  the  Human  subject,  at  all  analogous  to  this  mode 
of  development  from  persistent  pulps ;  the  process  being  checked  by  the 
doeure  of  the  root  around  the  base  of  the  pulp,  which  obstructs  the 
supply  of  blood  it  receives. 

326.  The  following  table  shows  the  usual  periods  at  which  the  diffe- 
rent teeth  of  the  two  sets  first  show  themselves  above  the  gum.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  periods  are  subject  to  very  great 
variation ;  and  that  the  average  alone  can  therefore  be  expressed.  « 
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Months: 
Central  Incisors,      ...  7 

Lateral  Incisors,  .      8  —  10 

Anterior  Molars,      .  .12  —  18 

Canines, 14  —  20 

Poetexior  Molars,    .  .18  —  86 


18 


PIBMANIRT 

TEBTH. 

Teari. 

First  Molar,  . 

e^to  7 

Central  Incisors,    . 

.      7—8 

Lateral  Incisors,   . 

8—9 

First  Bicuspid, 

.      9—10 

Second  Bicuspid,   . 

.    10  —  11 

Canines, 

.    12  —  121 

Second  Molars, 

.    12}— 14 

TMrd  Molars, 

.     16  —  80 

STKUCTUBH  AND   ENDOWMENTS   OF  ANIMAL  TISBUES. 

327.  We  have  aeon  that  the  teeth  are  formed,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  turf  ace  of  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth;  and  conse- 
quently they  really  form  a  part  of  the  external  or  dermo-skoleton,  and 
not  of  the  internal  or  osseous  skeleton.  They  correspond,  therefore, 
with  the  external  skeletons  of  the  Invertebrata ;  and  thus  the  analogy 
which  haa  been  pointed  out,  between  the  enamel  of  teeth  and  the  pris- 
matic cellular  substance  of  the  shells  of  MoUuaea,  and  hetween  the  den- 
tine and  the  shells  of  the  higher  Crustacea,  holds  good  also  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  these  structures.  Although  the  teeth  are  the  only 
ossified  portions  of  the  dermo-skeleton  in  Man,  we  find  the  body  par- 
tially or  completely  enclosed  in  an  armor  of  bony  scales  or  plates,  in 
certain  Mammalia,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes;  and  in  some  species  of  the 
last-named  class,  which  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  the  scales  seem  to 
have  had  the  texture  of  Enamel. 

S28.  In  connexion  with  the  Teeth,  the  structure  and  development  of 
the  Hair  may  be  described ;  this  substance  being  generated  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  dentine, — by  the  conversion  of  a  pulp  enclosed 
in  a  follicle ;  though  the  product  of  the  transforniatiQa  is  dilTerent. 
The  Hair-follicle  is  formed  by  the  inversion  of  the  Skin,  as  the  Tooth- 
follicle  is  by  an  inversion  of  the  Mucous  membrane  ;  and  it  is  lined  by 
ft  continuation  of  the  epidermis.  From  the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  a 
sort  of  papilla  rises  np,  formed  of  cells ;  the  exterior  of  this,  which  is 
the  densest  part,  is  known  as  the  hulb ;  whilst  the  softer  interior  is 
termed  the  fulp.  The  follicle  itself  is  extremely  vascular ;  and  even 
the  bulb  is  reddened  by  a  minute  injection  ;  though  no  distinct  vessels 
can  be  traced  into  it. — It  has  been  imagined  until  recently,  that  the 
Hair,  like  the  other  extra- vascular  tissues,  is  a  mere  product  of  secre- 
tion ;  its  material,  which  is  chiefly  horny  matter  of  the  same  composition 
with  that  of  the  epidermis  and  its  other  appendages  (§  227),  being  ela- 
borated from  the  surface  of  the  pulp.  This,  however,  proves  to  be  a 
very  erroneous  account  of  it;  as  is  shown  by  the  results  of  microscopic 
inquiries  into  its  structure.  Although  the  Hairs  of  different  animals 
vary  considerably  in  the  appearances  they  present,  wo  may  generally 
distinguish  in  them  two  elementary  parts :  a  cortical  or  investing  snb- 
Btance,  of  a  fibrous,  horny  texture;  and  a  medullary  or  pith-like  sub- 
Btance  occupying  the  interior.  The  fullest  development  of  both  sub- 
stances is  to  he  found  in  the  spiny  hairs  of  the  Iledge-hog,  and  in  the 
quills  of  the  Porcupine,  which  are  but  hairs  on  a  magnified  scale.  The 
cortical  substance  forms  a  dense  horny  tube,  to  which  the  firmness  of 
the  structure  seems  chiefly  due  ;  whilst  the  medullary  substance  is  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  very  large  cells,  which  seem  not  to  possess 
.any  fluid  contents  in  the  part  of  the  hair  that  is  completely  formed. 
The  structure  of  the  feather  of  Birds  is  precisely  analogous  :  the  cor- 
tical horny  tube  existing  alone  in  the  quill,  but  being  filled  with  a  cel- 
lular medulla  in  the  stem  of  the  feather  itself.  The  smaller  haira  of 
the  Sable  (Fifj.  5(5,  n)  show  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  in  a 
very  characteristic  form ;  the  former  being  here  plainly  seen  to  bo  made 
np  of  flattened  imbricated  cells  resembling  those  of  the  epidermis ;  whilst 
the  cells  of  which  the  latter  is  composed  arc  nearly  globular.  In  the 
tair  of  the  Musk-deer  (Fig.  56,  a),  we  find  the  medullary  eubstance  to 
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tte  compoBed  of  an  assemblage  of  cells  whose  walla  are  flattened  against 
each  other,  a9  in  a  Vegetable  pith ;  whilat  the  cortical  envelope  is 
scarcelj  distinguishable.     In  the  hair  of  the  Moose  and  other  small 


Rodents,  we  see  the  hairy  tube  crossed  at  intervals  by  partitions,  which 
are  sometimes  complete,  sonietimea  only  partial;  these  are  the  walls  of 
the  single  or  double  line  of  cells,  of  which  the  medullary  substance  ie 
made  up. 

329.  In  the  Hnman  hair,  the  representation  of  the  cortical  envelope 
of  the  hair  of  other  animals  is  found  in  a  thin  transparent  horny  film, 
which  is  composed  of  flattened  cells  or  scales,  arranged  in  an  imbricated 
manner,  their  edges  forming  delicate  lines  upon  the  surface  of  the  hair, 
which  are  sometimes  transverse,  sometimes  oblique,  and  sometimes 
apparently  spiral  (Fig.  57,  a).  Within  this  wo  find  a  cylinder  of 
"arous  testore,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  hair, 

Fig.  67. 
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and  it  is  in  the  centre  alone,  which  is  frequently  more  distinctly  cellular, 
that  we  find  any  close  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  me- 
dullary substance.  The  constituent  fibres  of  the  shaft  are  marked  out 
by  delicate  longitadinal  strise,  which  may  be  traced  in  vertical  Bections 
of  the  hair  (b)  :  but  they  may  be  still  more  completely  demoufitrated  hy 
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crushing  the  hair,  after  it  lias  been  macerated  for  some  time  in  dilute 
acid.  In  dark  hairs,  the  pigmentary  granules  are  frequently  scattered 
between  the  fibres:  but  they  are  frequently  found  in  greater  abundance 
in  the  central  cells,  where  they  form  a  dark  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
transverse  section  (c).  Sometimes,  however,  no  such  collection  is  seen : 
and  whatever  pigmentary  matter  exists  in  the  hair  is  equally  diffused 
through  the  whole  of  it,  or,  is  even  accumulated  rather  towards  its  exte- 
rior (d)..  This  coloring  matter  seems  related  to  Hicmatine ;  it  is 
bleached  by  chlorine ;  and  when  it  gives  a  dark  hue  to  the  hair,  it  usually 
contains  a  good  deal  of  iron. 

330.  The  fibres  of  which  the  chief  part  of  the  shaft  is  made  up  are 
probably  cells,  which  have  become  elongated  by  the  process  already 
noticed  (§  193),  and  which  have  at  the  same  time  secreted  horny  matter 
into  their  interior.  This  oliange  is  continually  going  on  in  the  pulp  of 
the  hair,  at  the  base  of  the  part  previonsly  completed;  and  by  the  pro- 
gressive formation  of  new  cells  in  the  bulb  a  constant  growth  of  the 
shaft  is  provided  for.  The  central  medullary  substance  is  rather 
derived  from  the  cells  of  the  pulp,  in  which  a  continuous  growth  goes 
on,  at  the  same  rate  with  that  of  the  bulb.  The  imbricated  layer  of 
cells,  which  forms  the  true  cortical  substance,  may  be  said  to  be  a  pro- 
longation of  the  ordinary  Epidermis  over  the  surface  of  the  hair,  being 
developed  from  the  external  layer  of  the  bulb,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  epidermic  lining  of  the  follicle.  Thus  the  Hair  ia  constantly 
undergoing  elongation  by  the  addition  of  new  substance  at  its  base, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  teeth  of  certain  Mammals  grow 
from  persistent  pulps.  The  part  once  formed  usually  undergoes  no 
subsequent  alteration;  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  may  be  affected  by 
changes  at  its  base,  the  effect  of  which  is  propagated  along  its  whole 
extent.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  cases  are  not  unfrequent,  in  which, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  mental  emotion,  the  whole  of  the  hair  has 
been  turned  to  gray,  or  even  to  a  silvery  white,  in  the  course  of  single 
night ;  a  change  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way 
than  by  supposing  that  a  fluid  capable  of  chemically  affecting  the 
color,  is  secreted  at  the  base  of  the  hair,  and  transmitted  by  imbibition 
through  the  medullary  substance  to  the  opposite  extremity.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  organized  structure  of  hair  enables  us  better  to  understand 
some  of  the  effects  of  disease,  and  especially  of  that  peculiar  affection 
termed  Plica  Polonica.  The  hair  of  individuals  suffering  from  it  is  dis- 
posed to  split  into  fibres,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
roots,  and  to  exude  a  glutinous  substance ;  and  these  two  causes  unite 
in  occasioning  that  peculiar  matting  of  the  hair,  which  has  given  origin 
to  the  name  of  the  disease.  In  the  hair  thus  affected,  there  is  evidently 
a  power  of  transmitting  fluid  absorbed  at  the  roots :  and  it  is  said  that 
even  blood  exudes  from  the  stumps,  when  the  hairs  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  skin. 

6.    0/  CclU  coalaeed  into  Tvhet  vilh  Sfcondari,  Deposit 

831.  Most  of  the  tissuea  which  have  been  hitherto  described,  differ  in 
no  essential  particulars  from  those  of  Plants ;   the  chief  departure  from 
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the  forms  presented  by  the  latter,  being  in  the  Fibrons  tissues,  which, 
as  already  observed,  are  introduced  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the 
moTements  of  the  several  parts  of  the  stmcture,  one  upon  the  other. 
The  variouB  cellular  tissues  find  their  exact  representatives  in  those  of 
the  Vegetable  fabric;  and  the  denser  parts  of  the  Animal,  such  as 
Bone,  Cartilage,  &;c.,  are  represented  by  the  solid  substances  formed 
by  the  Plant  in  the  heart-wood  of  the  stem,  the  stone  of  fruits,  &c., 
these  substances  acquiring  their  density  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
with  the  Osseous  tissues,  by  the  secreting  action  of  their  own  cells, 
which  draw  a  solidifying  material  from  the  general  circulating  fluid. 
But  we  now  come  to  two  tissues  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  Animal 
fabric,  the  presence  of  which  is,  indeed,  its  distinguishing  characteristic. 
These  are  the  Muscular  and  the  Nervous  tissues.  The  former  is  the 
one  by  which  all  the  sensible  movements  of  the  body  are  effected;  and 
the  latter  furnishes  the  instrument  by  which  sensations  are  received, 
and  by  which  the  will  excites  the  muscles  to  action,  besides  serving  as 
the  medium  for  other  operations,  in  which  motion  is  produced  without 
the  intervention  of  either  sensation  or  will.  These  tissues,  with  the 
apparatus  of  bones  and  joints  on  which  the  muscles  act,  constitute  the 
purely  animal  portion  of  the  fabric ;  and  if  a  being  could  be  constructed 
in  which  they  should  be  capable  of  continued  activity  without  any  other 
assistance,  it  would  be  in  all  essential  particulars  an  Animal.  But,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  the  plans  on  which  these  tissues  are  formed,  in 
fact,  the  very  conditions  of  their  existence  and  activity,  are  such,  that 
they  require  constant  mUrition  and  re-formation ;  so  that  the  Animal 
cannot  exist  without  an' apparatus  for  preparing,  circulating,  and  main- 
taining in  constant  purity,  a  fluid  by  which  nutrient  operations  may  be 
effected,  and  which  shall  also  be  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  products 
of  the  waste  consequent  upon  the  action  of  those  tissues.  This  appa* 
ratus  constitutes  the  Vegetative  portion  of  the  frame,  the  elementary 
parts  concerned  in  which  have  been  already  noticed. 

832.  When  we  examine  an  ordinary  Muscle  with  the  naked  eye,  we 
observe  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  fasciculi  or  bundles  of  fibres; 
which  are  arranged  side  by  side  with  great  regularity,  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  muscle  is  to  act,  and  which  are  united  by  areolar  tissue; 
These  fasciculi  may  be  separated  into  smaller  parts,  which  appear  like 
simple  fibres ;  but  when  these  are  examined  by  the  microscope,  they 
are  found  to  be  themselves  fasciculi,  composed  of  minuter  fibres  bound 
together  by  delicate  filaments  of  areolar  tissue.  By  carefully  sepa- 
rating these,  we  may  obtain  the  ultimate  Muscular  Vibre.  This  fibre 
exists  under  two  forms,  tl\p  striated  and  the  non-striated;  the  former 
makes  up  the  whole  substance  of  those  muscles  over  which  the  will  has 
control,  or  which  are  usuaHy  called  into  operation  through  the  nerves ; 
whilst  the  latter  exists  in  the  muscles  which  the  will  cannot  influence, 
and  which  are  excited  to  contraction  by  stimuli  that  act  directly  upon 
them.  The  muscles  of  the  former  class  minister  especially  to  the  animal 
functions ;  those  of  the  latter  to  the  functions  of  organic  or  vegetative 
life.  The  appearance  presented  by  the  striated  fibres  of  ordinary 
muscles  is  shown  in  Fig.  58;  that  of  the  non-striated  fibres  of  the 
muscles  of  organic  life,  in  Fig.  59. 
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333.  When  the  Btriated  fibre,  which  must  lo  conaidereJ  aa  the  highest 
form  of  Mnseular  tissue,  is  more  closely  examined,  it  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  delicate  tubular  sheath,  quite  distinct  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
areolar  texture  which  binda  the  fibres  into  fasciculi,  and  equally  distinct 


Fig.  £ 
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from  the  internal  substance  of  the  fibre.  This  cannot  always  be  brought 
into  view,  on  account  of  its  transparency;  it  becomes  most  evident, 
when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  contents  of  the  fibre  are  separated 
transversely  by  the  drawing  apart  of  its  extremities  without  the  rupture 
of  the  sheath;  but  it  may  also  be  sometimes  seen  rising  up  in  wrinkles 
upon  the  surface  of  the  fibre,  when  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of  contraction. 
This  membranous  tube,  which  has  been  termed  the  MyoUmma,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  Btrire,  these  being  due,  as  will 
be  presently  shown,  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  contents.  It  ia 
not  perforated  either  by  nerves  or  capillary  vessels,  and  forms,  in  fact, 
a  complete  barrier  between  the  real  elements  of  Muscular  stracturc  and 
the  surrounding  parts.  That  it  has  no  share  in  the  contraction  of  the 
fibre  is  evident  from  the  fact  just  mentioned,  in  regard  to  its  wrinkled 
aspect  when  the  fibre  ia  shortened. 

334.  Although  Muscular  Fibres  are  commonly  described  as  cylin- 
drical in  form,  yet  they  are  in  reality  rather  polygonal,  their  sides 
being  flattened  against  those  of  the  adjoining  fibres  (Fig.  62).  In  some 
inatances,  the  angles  are  sharp  and  decided ;  in  others  they  are  rounded 
off,  so  as  to  leave  spaces  between  the  contiguous  fibres,  for  the  passage 
of  vessels.  In  Insects,  tbc  fibres  often  present  the  form  of  flattoaed 
bands,  on  which  the  transverse  strise  are  very  beautifully  marked.  The 
size  of  the  fibres  is  subject  to  great  variation,  not  merely  in  different 
classes  of  animals,  but  in  different  species,  in  different  sexes  of  the  same 
species,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  aaiao  muscle.     Thus  Mr. 
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Bowmao  eetimatea  the  average  diameter  of  the  fibrea  in  the  Human 
male  at  1-S52d  of  an  inch;  the  largest  being  l-192d,  and  the  itnalleat 
1-507  th.  In  the  femaUfhe  Found  the  average  to  be  l-454thof  an  inch; 
irhilst  the  largest  was  l-384th,  and  the  smallest  l-615th.  The  average 
size  of  the  Muscular  fibre  is  greater  among  Beptlles  and  Fishes,  than 
in  other  Vertebrata ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extremes  are  much 
wider.  Thus  the  dimensions  vary  in  the  Frog  from  1-lOOth  to  l-lOOOHh 
of  an  inch ;  and  in  the  Skate  from  l-65th  to  l-300th. 

S35.  When  the  striated  Muscular  Fibre  is  examined  still  more  closely, 
it  is  found  to  contain  an  assemblage  of  very  minute  elements,  which 
appear  to  be  flattened  disk-like  cells,  of  very  uniform  size.  These  pri- 
miti?e  particles  are  adherent  to  each  other  both  by  their  flat  surfaces, 
ud  by  their  edges.  The  former  adhesion  is  usually  the  most  powerful, 
and  causes  the  substance  of  the  fibre,  when  it  is  broken  up,  to  present 
itself  in  the  form  of  delicate  fhrHlae,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
single  row  of  the  primiUve  particles  (Fig.  60).  On  the  other  band,  the 
lateral  adhesion  is  sometimes  the  stronger,  and  causes  the  fibre  to  break 
across  into  dUk;  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  the  primitire 

Fig.  60. 
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ptrticles  (Fig.  61).  That  the  fibre  is  a  solid  collection  of  these  elemen- 
tary  parts,  and  not  hollow  in  the  centre,  as  some  hare  supposed,  is 
shown  by  making  a  thin  transverse  section  of  a  fasciculus  (Fig.  62);  by 
which  also  the  polygonal  form  of  the  fibre  is  made  apparent. 

Fig.  61.  Fig.  62. 
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836.  When  the  fibrilbe  are  separately  examined,  under  high  magni- 
fying  power,  they  are  seen  to  present  a  cylindrical  or  slightly-beaded 
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fonn,  and  to  be  made  up  of  a  linear  aggregation  of  distinct  cells.  We 
obaerve  the  Bame  alternation  of  light  and  dark  spaces,  as  when  the 
fibrillie  arc  nnlted  into  fibres  or  into  small  bnn<iles;  but  it  may  be 
distinctly  seen,  that  each  light  space  is  divided  by  a  transverse  line; 
and  that  there  is  a  pellucid  border  at  the  iide»  of  the  dark  spaces,  as 
well  as  between  their  contiguous  extremities  (Fig.  63),  This  pellucid 
border  seema  to  he  the  cell-wall ;  the  dark  space  enclosed  by  it  (which 
is  usually  bright  in  the  centre)  being  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  which  is 
filled  with  a  highly-refracting  substance.  When  the  fibril  is  in  a  state 
of  relaxation,  as  seen  at  a,  the  diameter  of  the  cells  is  greatest  in  the 
longitudinal  direction ;  but  when  it  is  contracted,  the  fibiil  increases  in 
diameter  as  it  diminishes  in  length;  so  that  the  transverse  diameter  of 
each  cell  becomes  equal  to  the  longitudinal  diameter,  as  seen  at  & ;  or 
even  exceeds  it.  Thus  the  act  of  Muscular  contraction  seems  to  con- 
sist in  a  change  of  form  in  the  cells  of  the  ultimate  fibril- 
Fig-  fiS.  lie,  consequent  upon  an  attraction  between  the  walls  of 
a  their  two  extremities;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  bow 
very  closely  it  thus  corresponds  with  the  contraction  of 
certain  Vegetable  tissues,  of  which  the  component  cells 
{§  345)  appear  to  produce  a  movement,  when  they  are 
irritated,  by  means  of  a  similar  change  of  form.  The 
essential  difference,  therefore,  between  the  muscular  tiseoe 
of  Animals,  and  the  contractile  tissues  of  Plants,  consistB 
in  the  subjection  of  the  former  to  nervous  influence  (§  353). 
The  diameter  of  the  ultimate  fibrillje  will  of  course  be  sub- 
ject to  variations,  in  accordance  with  their  contracted  or 
relaxed  condition ;  hut  seems  to  be  otherwise  tolerably 
uniform  in  different  animals,  being  for  the  most  part  about 
1-10, 000th  of  an  inch.  It  has  been  observed,  however, 
as  high  as  l-5000th  of  an  inch,  and  as  low  as  l-20,000th, 
even  when  not  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  average  dis- 
tance of  the  strife,  too,  is  neariy  uniform  in  different  ani- 
tbough  considerable  variations  present  themselveB 
flWLh^  ii  every  individual,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
I  jnuB-  muscle.  Thus  the  maximum  distance  varies  in  different 
•t.tt  0*  animals  from  l-15,000lb  to  l-20,000th  of  an  inch ;  the  mi- 
_  iwM^  nimum  from  l-7500th  to  l-4500th  of  an  inch ;  while  the 
of^pituii  jQgj^jj  jQgg  jjqj  depart  widely  in  any  instance  from 
l-10,000tb. 

337.  The  Muscular  tissue  of  Organic  life  is  very  different  from  that 
which  has  been  now  described.  It  exists  under  two  forms ;  that  of 
fibres  and  that  of  cells.  The  fibres  are  distinguished  from  tlie  pre- 
ceding by  the  absence  of  transverse  markings,  but  appear  to  be  tubu- 
lar, their  contents  having  a  granular  existence,  without  any  definite 
arrangement  of  the  particles  into  disks  or  fibrillEe.  Their  size  is  usually 
much  less  than  that  of  the  striated  muscular  fibre;  but  owing  to  the 
extreme  variation  in  the  degree  of  flattening  which  they  undergo,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  even  an  average  estimate  of  their  dimensions.  Those 
of  the  alimentary  canal  of  Man  are  stated  by  Dr.  Baly  to  measure 
firom  about  the  l-2500th  to  the  l-5C0Oth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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They  generally  present  nodmtiei  or  enl&rgementB  at  frequent  intervals 
nPig.  o4) ;  the  character  of  which  nil!  be  presently  apparent.  These 
fibres  are,  like  those  of  the  other  tniiBcles,  arranged  in  a  parallel 
manner  into  bands  or  fasciculi ;  but  these  fascicali  are  generall;  in- 
terwoven  into  a  network,  without  having  any  fixed  points  of  attach- 
ment. It  is  of  this  kind  of  structure,  that  the  proper  muscular  coat  of 
the  cesopbagus,  of  tho  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  and  of  the  bladder, 
is  chiefly  composed.  It  has  been  recently  shown  by  Prof.  Kiilliker, 
that  contractile  tissue  enists,  even  in  the  adult  state  of  the  highest 
animal,  under  its  very  simplest  form ;  that,  namely,  of  celU,  which  are 
omally  more  or  less  elongated.  These  are  composed  of  a  soft,  light 
yellow  substance,  which  swells  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  becoming  pale 
m  the  latter,  and  which  is  nearly  homogeneous,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  cell-wall  clearly  from  the  cell-contents ;  but  they  are 
especially  characterized  by  the  possession  of  long  staff-like  nuclei  (Fig. 

Fig.  66. 


66,  h,  h),  which  are  sometimes  only  rendered  perceptible  by  acetic  acid. 
These  cells  are  sometimes  so  little  elongated,  especially  in  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels,  that  they  might  be  taken  for  epithelium-cells ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  frequently  pass  into  the  form  of  the  non-striated  fibres 
already  described.  They  are  very  commonly  fusiform  (Fig.  65,  b),  and 
are  then  arranged  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  65,  A,  This  form  of 
muscular  structure  is  often  found  without  any  admixture  of  other  tissue, 
ts  in  the  smaller  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics.  But  it  is  most  com- 
monly intermixed  with  the  various  forms  of  the  simple  fibrous  tissues ; 
and  in  this  state  it  is  found  in  tho  circular  coat  of  the  larger  at-tericB 
and  veins,  in  the  erectile  tissues  generally,  in  the  skin,  and  especially 
the  dartoe,  to  which  it  gives  a  contractility  that  ts  manifested  under 
the  influence  of  cold  or  of  mental  emotions,  and  thus  prodacea  that 
general  roughness  and  rigidity  of  the  surface  which  is  known  as  cuttt 
anterina,  whilst  it  throws  the  scrotum  into  wrinkles. 
888.  From  the  study  of  the  early  development  of  Muscnlu  Fibre,  it 
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appears  that  tbe  Myolemma,  or  external  transparent  tube,  is  tlie  part 
first  formed:  this  being  distinctly  visible  long  before  any  traces  of 
fibrillaj  can  be  observed  in  it.  This  tube  takes  its  origin,  like  the 
straight  ducts  of  Plants,  in  cells  laid  end  to  end;  the  cavities  of  wliicb 
coalesce,  by  the  disappearance  of  the  partitions,  at  a  subsequent  period. 
The  nuclei  of  these  original  cells  may  bo  distinctly  seen,  for  some  time 
ftfter  the  appearance  of  the  transverse  strise,  which  indicate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fibrillie  in  their  interior ;  and  they  project  considerably  from 
the  sides  of  the  fibres.  In  the  fully-formed  muscle  of  animal  life,  how- 
ever, tbey  arc  not  perceptible,  except  when  the  fibre  is  treated  with 
weak  acid ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  the  nuclei  more  opaque, 
whilst  tbe  surrounding  structure  becomes  more  transparent  (Fig.  66). 
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They  are  usually  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fibre.  There 
is  every  probability  ihat  these  nuclei  continue  to  act,  like  the  "germinal 
spots"  of  the  glandular  follicles,  as  centres  of  nutrition ;  from  which  the 
minute  cells  that  compose  the  fibrillre  are  developed  as  they  are  required. 
Che  diameter  of  the  Muscular  Fibre  of  tbe  ftetus  is  not  above  one-third 
of  that  which  it  possesses  in  the  adult ;  and  as  the  iixe  of  the  ultimate 
particles  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  their  number  most  be  greatly  multi- 
plied during  the  growth  of  the  structure.  But  we  shall  find  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  decay  of  these  particles  is  constantly  taking  place, 
with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  tbe  functional  activity  of  the  Muscle; 
and  their  generation,  which  occurs  as  continually,  when  tbe  nutrient 
operations  proceed  in  their  regular  course,  is  probably  accomplished  by 
a  development  from  these  centres,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  blood  with 
which  tbe  Muscle  is  copiously  supplied. 

339.  From  the  preceding  history  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence,  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  between  the  striated  and  the 
non-striated  forms  of  muscular  fibre.  Both  are  simple  tubes,  containing 
a  granular  matter  in  which  no  definite  arrangement  can  be  traced,  and 
presenting  enlargements  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  nuclei.  But 
whilst  the  striated  fibre  goes  on  in  its  development,  until  tbe  fibritlse, 
with  their  alternation  of  light  and  dark  spaces,  are  fully  produced,  the 
non-Btriated  fibre  retains  throughout  life  its  original  embryonic  condi- 
tion.— And  it  may  further  be  remarked,  that  tbe  contractile  cells,  of 
which  many  of  tbe  non-striated  muscular  structures  are  composed,  are 
the  permanent  types  of  those  which  are  found  in  the  cartie-st  condition 
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of  tbe  heart;  whose  walls  are  composed  of  a  aimilar  tissue,  for  some 
time  after  its  rhythmical  movements  have  become  establiahed. 

840.  We  have  seen  that  the  Muscular  tissue,  properly  go  called,  is 
U  extra- vascular  as  cartilage  or  dentine ;  for  its  fibres  are  not  pene- 
trated by  vessels ;  aud  the  nutriment  required  for  the  growth  of  its  con- 
tuoeci  matter  is  drawn  by  absorption  through  the  myolemma.  But  the 
■abstance  of  Muscle  is  extremely  vascular;  the  capillary  vessels  being 
distributed  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  in  the  minute  interspaces  between 
the  fibres  (Fig.  67);  so  that  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  fibre,  which 

Fig.  67. 
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is  not  in  close  relation  with  a  capillary.  Hence  there  is  every  provi- 
noQ  for  the  active  nutrition  of  this  tissue ;  the  arterial  circulation  bring- 
ing the  materials  for  its  growth  and  renovation  ;  whilst  the  venous  con- 
reys  away  the  products  of  the  waste  or  disintegration,  which  is  consequent 
apoQ  its  active  exercise. — The  supply  of  blood  is  not  merely  requisite 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue ;  but  it  also  afibrds  a  condition 
which  is  requisite  for  its  action.  This  condition  is  oxygen.  It  is  not 
enough  that  blood  should  circulate  through  the  muscles ;  for  that  blood, 
to  exercise  any  beneficial  influence,  must  be  arterialized.  Consequently 
the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  soon  lose  their  contractile  power, 
ftfter  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  has  been  suspended,  either  by  the  ces- 
ntion  of  the  circulation,  or  by  the  want  of  aeration  of  the  blood  ;  but 
tbose  of  cold-blooded  animals  preserve  their  properties  for  a  much  longer 
period,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  formerly  stated, — that 
the  lower  the  usual  amount  of  vital  energy,  the  longer  is  its  persistence, 
iflet  the  withdrawal  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

841.  The  Muscles  of  Animal  Life  are,  of  all  the  tissues  except  the 
Skin,  the  most  copiously  supplied  with  Nerves.  These,  like  the  blood- 
vessels, lie  on  the  outtide  of  the  Myolemma  of  each  fibre ;  and  their 
influence  must  consequently  be  exerted  through  it.  The  arrangement 
of  these  nerves  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  figure.  Their  ultimate  fibres 
or  tubes  cannot  be  said  to  terminate  anywhere  in  tbe  muscular  substance ; 
for  after  issuing  from  tbe  trunks,  they  form  a  series  of  loops,  which 
either  return  to  the  same  trunk,  or  join  an  adjacent  one  (Fig.  68).  The 
occasional  appearance  of  a  termination  to  a  nervous  fibril  is  usually 
eansed  by  its  dipping  down  between  the  muscular  fibres,  to  pass  towards 
another  stratum ;  but  it  appears  from  recent  inquires  to  be  sometimes 
dne  to  a  subdivision  of  tbe  central  axis  into  a  brush-like  group  of  minute 
fibrillee,  which  form  a  yet  minuter  plexus  around  tbe  muscular  fibres. — 
Ibe  non>8tristed  muscles,  however,  are  very  spariDgly  supplied  with 
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rervea;  and  these  are  derived  (for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely)  from 
the  Sympathetic  syatem,  rather  than  from  the  Cerebro-spinal. 


342.  Every  Muscular  Fibre,  of  the  striated  kind  at  least,  is  attached 
at  its  extremities  to  fibrous  tissue;  through  the  medium  of  which  it 
exerts  its  contractile  power  on  the  bone  or  other  substance,  which  it  is 
destined  to  move-  The  muscular  fibre  usually  ends  abruptly  by  a  per- 
fect disk;  and  the  myolemma seems  to  terminate  there.  The  tendinous 
fibres  are  attached  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  disk ;  and  seem  to  spread 
themselvea  from  it  over  the  whole  myolemma.  Thus  the  whole  muscle 
is  penetrated  by  minute  fasciculi  of  tendinous  fibres;  and  these  collect 
at  its  extremities  into  a  tendon.  Sometimes  the  muscular  fibres  are 
attached  obliquely  to  the  tendon,  which  forms  a  broad  band  that  does 
not  subdivide  ;  this  is  seen  in  the  legs  of  Insects  and  Crustacea,  in  which 
the  muscular  fibres  have  what  is  called  penniform  arrangement,  being 
inserted  into  the  tendon,  on  either  side,  like  the  laminfe  of  a  feather 
into  its  stem.  The  forma  which  different  miisclcs  present,  have  reference 
purely  to  the  mechanical  purposes,  which  they  have  respectively  to 
accomplish.  The  elements  arc  the  same  in  all,  both  as  regards  structure 
and  properties. 

343.  Notwithstanding  the  energy  of  growth  in  Muscular  tissue,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  ever  regenerated,  when  there  has  been  actual  loss  of 
substance.  Wounds  of  Muscles  are  united  by  Areolar  Tissue,  which 
gradually  becomes  condensed  ;  but  its  fibres  never  acquire  any  degree  of 
contractility. 

344.  It  is  probable  that  the  pure  Muscular  Fibre  is  identical  in  ulti- 
mate composition,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Fibrine  of  the  blood.  It  differs, 
however,  in  this:  that  the  fibrine  of  muscle  is  soluble  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  whilst  that  of  blood  swells  up  without  dissolving.  The  fibrine  of 
veal  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  of  blood,  than  to  that  of  adult 
muscle.  In  ordinary  muscle,  the  solid  matter  forms  about  !23  parts  in 
100 :  the  remainder  consisting  of  water.  The  solid  matter  contains 
about  7  J  per  cent,  of  fixed  salts. 

345.  We  now  come  to  investigate  the  remarkable  property,  which  is 
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the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Muscular  tissue ; — that  of  contract- 
ing on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  Some  approaches  to  this  property 
are  manifested  by  certain  Vegetable  structures.  Thus,  if  the  small 
enlargement  at  the  base  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  of  the  Sensitive 
Plant  be  touched  ever  so  slightly,  the  leaf  will  be  immediately  drawn 
down  by  the  contraction  of  the  tissue  of  the  part  irritated.  If  the  leaf 
itself  be  touched,  the  same  effect  results,  but  apparently  through  a  diffe- 
rent channel ;  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  contracts  where  it  is  touched,  and 
forces  some  of  its  fluid  along  the  vessels  of  the  footstalk  into  the  upper 
side  of  the  little  excrescence  at  its  base,  by  the  distension  of  which  the 
leaf  is  forced  down.  In  the  Dioncea  mtiscipulaj  or  Yenus's  Fly-trap, 
there  is  a  similar  transmission  of  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  from  one 
part  to  another ;  for  the  two  lobes  of  the  leaf,  which  form  the  trap,  are 
made  to  close  together,  when  an  insect  settles  upon  either  one  of  three/ 
spines  which  project  from  the  surface  of  each  lobe,  or  when  the  points 
of  these  spines  are  touched  with  any  hard  body.  Many  other  instances 
of  Vegetable  movement  might  be  brought  together.  Some  of  them  are 
obviously  produced  by  an  enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  cells,  occa* 
aioned  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  fluid  they  contain ;  and  these 
variations  depend  upon  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  With 
these  we  haii^  nothing  to  do.  But  there  are  many,  in  which  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Sensitive-Plant  first  mentioned)  a  stimulus  applied  to  a 
part  occasions  the  immediate  contraction  of  its  cells,  and  a  consequent 
motion  in  the  same  part.  And  there  are  also  several,  in  which  the  con- 
traction produces  motion  in  a  distant  part,  as  in  the  Dionoea ;  but  this 
propagation  appears  to  be  of  a  simply  mechanical  character  ;  being 
aocomplished  through  the  medium  of  fluid,  which  is  forced  from  one 
part  by  its  own  contraction,  and  caused  to  distend  another. 

846.  From  these  examples,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  property 
of  contractility  is  not  entirely  restricted  to  the  Animal  kingdom ;  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  simplest  form  under  which  it  manifests  itself  in 
the  Animal  body,  bears  a  close  relationship  with  that  which  is  displayed 
in  Plants.  The  non-striated  fibre  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  sub- 
servient to  the  functions  of  Vegetative  life  alone,  is  called  into  action 
mnch  more  readily  by  a  stimulus  directly  applied  to  itself,  than  it  is  in 
Miy  other  mode.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  striated  fibre, 
of  which  the  Muscles  of  Animal  life  are  composed ;  this  being  much 
more  readily  called  into  action  by  a  peculiar  stimulus  conveyed  through 
the  nerves  supplying  those  muscles,  than  by  any  other  more  directly 
applied  to  them. 

847.  The  Contractility  of  Muscular  Fibre  shows  itself  under  two 
forms.  Its  most  obvious  and  striking  manifestations  are  those  that 
occur  in  the  voluntary  muscles  and  in  ^e  heart ;  which,  when  in  action, 
exhibit  powerful  contractions  alternating  with  relaxations.  The  property 
which  is  concerned  in  these  is  distinguished  as  Irritability.  On  the 
Other  hand,  we  find  that  these  same  muscles  exhibit  a  tendency  to  a 
moderate  and  permanent  contraction,  which  is  not  shown  by  them  when 
they  are  dead,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  the  result  of  elasticity  or 
of  any  simple  physical  property ;  this  endowment,  which  seems  to  exist 
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in  the  greatest  amount  in  certain  forms  of  the  non-striated  fibre,  is  called 
Tonicitj/, 

348.  That  the  Irritability  of  Muscles  is  a  property  inherent  in  them, 
and  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  peculiar  vital  endowments  of  any 
other  form  of  tissue,  cannot  be  any  longer  a  matter  of  doubt ;  though 
many  physiologists  have  sought  to  show,  that  it  is  in  some  way  derived 
from  the  nerves.  Not  only  may  an  entire  Muscle  be  made  to  contract, 
by  the  application  of  a  proper  stimulus,  long  after  the  division  of  the 
nervous  trunks  supplying  it ;  but  even  a  single  fibre,  completely  isolated 
from  all  its  nervous  connexions,  may  bo  seen  to  contract  under  the 
Microscope.  Moreover,  in  the  non-striated  muscular  fibre,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  excite  contractions  through  the  nerves  at  all,  when  a  stimulus 
directly  applied  to  itself  will  immediately  produce  aensible  and  vigorous 
raovementa.  The  energy  of  the  contractile  power  depends  in  great  part 
upon  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  muscle;  and  this  again  is  infiuenoed 
by  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exercised.  Now  as  the  Muscles  of  Animal 
Life  are  all  excited  to  action,  in  the  usual  state  of  things,  through  the 
medium  of  their  nerves,  it  follows  that  if  the  nerves  be  paralysed,  the 
muscles  will  he  seldom  or  never  called  into  use.  When  disused,  they 
will  receive  very  little  nourishment ;  the  disintegrating  changes  will  not 
bo  counterbalanced  by  reparative  processes ;  and  in  consequence,  the 
muscular  structure  will  be  gradually  so  far  impaired,  as  to  lose  its  pecu- 
liar properties, — and  will  even,  in  time,  almost  totally  disappear.  Yet 
even  after  the  almost  complete  departure  of  muscular  contractility, 
through  the  metamorphosis  of  the  structure  consequent  upon  disuse,  it 
may  be  again  recovered,  if  the  muscles  be  called  into  exercise ;  but  the 
recovery  of  the  power  is  very  slow,  and  proceeds  pari  passu  with  the 
improvement  in  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  being  more  tedious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  previous  disuse. 

349.  That  the  Irritability  of  Muscular  fibre  belongs  to  itself,  and  is 
not  derived  in  any  way  from  the  nerves,  is  further  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  If  a  set  of  muscles  (as  those  of  the  leg  of  a  Rabbit 
or  Frog)  bo  repeatedly  thrown  into  action  by  g.ilvanism,  until  the 
stimulus  will  no  longer  occasion  their  contraction,  their  irritability  is 
then  said  to  be  exhausted;  by  rest,  however,  it  is  recovered, — the  nu- 
tritive processes  making  good  the  loss  previously  suffered.  Now  it  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  J.  Reid,  that  this  recovery  may  take  place,  even 
after  the  division  of  all  the  nerves  supplying  the  limb;  provided  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  part  bo  not  interfered  wiih.  It  has  been  further 
shown  by  the  same  excellent  Physiologist,  that,  if  the  nerves  of  a  limb 
be  divided,  the  loss  or  retention  of  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  en- 
tirely depends  upon  the  degree  of  exercise  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
and  consequently  upon  the  nutrition  they  receive.  The  muscles  of  the 
hind-leg  of  a  Rabbit,  whose  sciatic  nerve  had  been  divided,  were  found 
to  lose  their  contractility  almost  completely  in  the  course  of  seven 
weeks.  They  were  much  smaller,  paler  and  softer,  than  the  corre- 
sponding muscles  of  the  opposite  leg  ;  and  they  scarcely  weighed  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  latter.  Now  when  the  nerves  of  both  hind- 
legs  of   0.  Frog    were  cut,  and  the  muscles  of  one  of  the  limbs  thas 

paraljseA  were  daily  exercised  by  a  weak  galvanic  battery,  while  those 
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of  the  other  were  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  it  was  found  after  the 
lapse  of  two  months  that  the  muscles  of  the  exercised  limb  retained 
their  original  size  and  firmness,  and  contracted  vigorously,  whilst  those 
of  the  other  had  shrunk  to  one-half  their  former  size.  Though  the 
latter  still  retained  their  contractility,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  soon  lose  it,  in  consequence  of  the  change  already  far  advanced 
in  their  physical  structure ;  this  change  not  being  as  rapid  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  as  in  Birds  and  Mammals. 

850.  By  these  and  other  facts,  then,  it  may  be  regarded,  as  com- 
pletely proved,  that  the  Irritability  of  Muscles  is  a  vital  endowment, 
belonging  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  structure ; — that,  so  long 
as  this  structure  is  maintained  in  its  normal  condition  by  the  nutritive 
processes,,  so  long  is  the  property  capable  of  being  manifested; — ^but 
that  any  cause  which  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  a  muscle,  impairs 

,  or  destroys  its  irritability.  No  cause  is  so  effectual  in  doing  this,  as 
complete  disuse;  and  no  means  is  so  sure  to  produce  complete  disuse 
of  a  muscle,  as  the  division  of  its  nerve,  since  its  being  called  into 
exercise  in  any  other  way  is  very  improbable;  hence  the  section  of 
the  nerve  is  almost  certain  to  produce,  in  time,  the  loss  of  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  muscle.  But  if  a  means  be  devised,  by  which  the  muscle 
may  still  be  called  into  action  in  any  other  way, — as  in  Dr.  Reid's 
experiment  just  quoted, — its  irritability  is  retained,  because  its  regular 
nutrition  is  continued. 

851.  We  have  now  to  inquire,  then,  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  peculiar  endowment  acts;  or  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  called  into  operation,  the  mode  in  which  the  contraction  takes  place, 
and  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  its  performance.  All  Mus- 
cular Fibre,  which  has  not  lost  its  contractility,  may  be  made  to  con- 
tract by  a  stimulus  applied  directly  to  itself;  and  this  stimulus  may  be 
of  different  kinds.  The  simplest  is  the  contact  of  a  solid  substance ; 
thus  we  may  excite  muscular  contractions  by  simply  touching  the  fibre, 
jnst  as  we  cause  contraction  in  the  tissue  of  the  Dionoea  or  Sensitive 
Plant.  Most  substances  of  strong  cUemical  action,  such  as  acids  and 
alkalies,  will  call  forth  the  contractility  of  muscular  fibre,  when  applied 
to  it ;  and  the  same  result  is  produced  by  heat,  cold,  and  electricity, — 
the  last  named  agent  being  the  most  powerful  of  all.  The  effect  of  the 
application  of  any  of  these  stimuli  varies  considerably,  according  to  the 
kind  of  Muscle  on  which  it  is  exerted.  If  we  irritate  a  portion  of  a 
muscle  composed  of  striated  fibre  (any  one  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  for 
example),  the  fasciculus  of  fibres  which  is  touched  will  immediately 
contract,  and  that  one  only ;  and  the  contracted  fasciculus  will  soon 
relax,  without  communicating  its  movement  to  any  other. 

852.  If  we  irritate  a  portion  of  non-striated  fibre,  however,  as  that 
of  the  Alimentary  canal,  the  fasciculus  which  is  stimulated  will  contract 
less  suddenly,  but  ultimately  to  a  greater  amount ;  its  relaxation  will 
be  less  speedy ;  and  before  it  takes  place,  other  fasciculi  in  the  neigh- 
borhood begin  to  contract;  their  contraction  propagates  itself  to 
others ;  and  so  on.  In  this  manner,  successive  contraction  and  relax- 
ations may  be  produced  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  canal,  by  a 
single  prick  with  a  scalpel ;  a  sort  of  wave  of  contraction  being  trans^ 
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nitted  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  being  folloned  by  relaxation. 
Again,  in  the  Muscular  structure  of  the  Bladder  and  Uterua,  powerful 
contractions  are  excited  by  irritation,  and  these  produce  a  great  degree 
of  shortening:  but  they  do  not  alternate  in  the  healthy  state  with  any 
rapid  and  decided  elongation ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  an  irritation 
applied  to  one  spot  causes  more  extensive  contractions,  than  are  seen  to 
occur  as  its  immediate  consequence  in  the  preceding  cases.  In  the 
Heart,  the  Muscular  structure  of  a  large  part  of  the  organ  is  thrown 
into  rapid  and  energetic  contraction,  by  a  stimulus  applied  at  any  one 
point;  and  this  contraction  is  speedily  followed  by  relaxation.  And 
in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  iho  middle  coat  of  the  Arteries,  the  contraction 
takes  place  rather  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  bladder  and  uterus, 
and  a  prolonged  application  of  the  stimulus  is  often  necessary  to  produce 
the  effect ;  but  when  the  contraction  commences,  it  produces  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  shortening,  which  takes  place  in  other  fasciculi  than 
those  directly  irritated,  and  does  not  speedily  give  way  to  relaxation. 

S53.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  stimuli  which  excite  muscular 
contraction  are  applied  to  the  Nerve,  which  supplies  a  voluntary  muscle 
composed  of  striated  fibre,  they  produce  a  sioiultancous  contraction  in 
the  whole  muscle;  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  being  at  once  exerted 
upon  every  part  of  it.  In  the  ordinary  action  of  such  muscles,  the 
nervous  system  is  always  the  channel  through  which  they  are  called 
into  play,  whether  to  carry  into  effect  the  determinations  of  the  mind 
(§  391),  or  to  perform  some  oiEce  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life, 
such  as  the  movements  concerned  in  Respiration  (§  SD4).  The  nerves 
of  the  striated  fibre  are  all  derived  at  once  from  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord.  The  ordinary  actions  of  the  non-striated  fibre,  on  the  contrary, 
are  executed  in  respondence  to  stimuli  applied  directly  to  themselves. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  excite  contractions  in  it  through  the  medium  of  ita 
nerves,  that  many  Physiologists  have  denied  the  possibility  of  doing  so; 
and  the  nerves  lose  their  power  of  conveying  the  infiuence  of  stimuli 
very  soon  after  death,  although  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  may 
remain  for  a  considerable  time.  The  nerves  of  the  non-striated  fibre 
are  chiefly  those  belonging  to  the  Sympathetic  system;  but,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter  (chap,  xii.),  those  which  excite  motion  are  probably 
derived  in  reality  from  the  Cerebro-spinal  system,  through  the  commn- 
nicating  branches  which  unite  the  two. 

354.  When  a  Muscle  is  thrown  into  contraction,  its  bulk  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  affected.  Its  extremities  approach,  so  that  it  is 
Bnortened  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres;  hut  its  diameter  enlarges  in 
the  same  proportion.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  ultimate 
fibres,  in  the  a«t  of  contraction,  threw  themselves  into  zigzag  folds; 
but  this  is  now  well-ascertained  not  to  be  the  case.  The  fibre,  like 
the  entire  muscle,  preserves  its  straight  direction  in  shortening,  and 
increases  in  diameter.  The  fibrill^  themselves,  as  already  mentioned 
(§  336),  exhibit  an  evident  change,  in  regard  to  the  distances  of  their 
successive  light  and  dark  portions;  and  the  fibre,  which  is  made  up  of 
these,  exhibits,  in  its  contracted  state,  a  very  close  approximation  of 
the  transverse  striae;  to  such  an  extent  that  they  become  two,  three, 
or  even  four  times  as  numerous  in  a  given  length,  as  they  are  in  a 
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similar  length  of  a  non-contracted  fibre.  According  to  Mr.  Bowman's 
obsenrations,  the  contraction  usually  commences  at  the  extremities  of 
a  fibre ;  but  it  may  occur  also  at  one  or  more  intermediate  points. 
The  first  appearance  of  contraction  is  a  dark  spot,  caused  by  the  ap- 
poximation  of  the  striae,  and  this  gradually  extends  itself,  so  as  to 
rayolve  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  fibre.  The 
approximation  of  the  solid  portions  forces  out  the  fluid,  which  was 
previously  contained  amongst  the  fibriilae ;  and  this  is  seen  to  lie  in 
bnllsB  or  blebs  beneath  the  myolemma,  which  is  drawn  up  into  wrinkles. 

855.  The  successive  stages  of  the  act  of  contraction  can  only  be 
thus  observed  when  it  takes  place  very  slowly,  as  in  the  rigw  mortiMj 
or  slow  contraction  after  death,  the  phenomena  of  which  will  be  pre- 
sently noticed  (§  367).  But  the  resulting  change  in  muscular  fibres, 
which  have  been  made  to  contract  by  galvanism  or  any  other  stimulus 
is  essentially  the  same.  This  may  be  best  seen  in  transparent  Entozoa, 
Crustacea,  and  others  among  the  lower  Articulated  Animals,  whilst 
alive.  Again,  in  persons  who  have  died  from  Tetanus,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  fibres  are  found  to  have  been  ruptured  by  violent  spas- 
modic action ;  the  contractile  force,  called  into  action  by  the  powerful 
stimulation  of  the  nerves,  having  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  fibre : 
and  in  such  cases,  the  same  approximation  of  the  transverse  striae 
and  proportional  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  fibre,  are  to  be 
observed. 

856.  It  appears  that,  even  when  considerable  force  of  contraction  is 
being  exerted,  the  whole  fibre  is  seldom  or  never  in  contraction  at ' 
once;  but  that  a  continual  interchange  is  taking  place  amongst  its 
different  parts^ — some  of  them  passing  from  the  contracted  to  the 
relaxed  state  as  shown  by  the  separation  of  the  transverse  striae, — 
whilst  others  are  taking  up  the  duty,  and  passing  from  the  relaxed  to 
the  contracted  condition,  as  shown  by  the  approximation  of  the  striae. 
Bat  it  is  not  only  among  the  difierent  parts  of  the  individual  fibres, 
that  this  interchange  seems  to  take  place.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that,  when  a  muscle  is  kept  in  a  contracted  state,  by  an  effort 
of  the  will,  for  any  length  of  time,  only  a  part  of  its  fibres  are  in  con- 
traction at  any  one  time;  but  that  a  constant  interchange  of  condition 
takes  place  amongst  them,  some  contracting  while  others  are  relaxing 
so  that  the  entire  muscle  remains  contracted,  whilst  the  state  of  every 
individual  fibre  may  have  undergone  a  succession  of  alterations.  When 
the  ear  is  applied  to  a  muscle  in  vigorous  action,  an  exceedingly  rapid, 
faint,  silvery  vibration  is  heard,  which  seems  to  be  attributable  to  this 
constant  movement  in  its  substance. 

857.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  prolongation  of  the  contraction  of  a 
mnscle  through  any  length  of  time,  is  not  opposed  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  individual  fibres,  relaxation  speedily  follows  contraction;  but  is 
only  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  it.  The  ordinary  movements  of  the 
Heart  exhibit  a  different  manifestation ;  its  fibres  contracting  simulta- 
neously, and  relaxing  together,  instead  of  alternating  amongst  them- 
selves like  those  of  a  voluntary  muscle.  The  occasional  zigzag  ar- 
rangement of  the  fibres,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  their  contracted 
state,  is  really  dependent  upon  the  approximation  of  their  extremities, 
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in  consequence  of  tbe  contraction  of  eome  neigbboring  fibres,  whiUt 
tbeir  own  condition  is  that  of  relaxation.  It  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced by  bringing  together  tbe  two  extremities  of  a  fasciculua,  after 
the  irritability  of  the  fibre  has  ceased;  so  that  the  flexure  at  deter- 
minate points  must  be  owing  simply  to  the  physiciil  arrangement  of 
the  parts, — perhaps  to  the  passage  of  nerves  or  vessels  in  a  transverse 
direction. 

358.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  conditiona  which  are  requisite  for 
the  manifestation  of  Muscular  Irritability.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  bow  close  is  the  dependence  of  the  properly  upon  the  due  nutrition 
of  the  tissue ;  but  the  property  cannot  be  long  exercised  except  under 
another  condition,  which  is  consequently  of  almost  equal  importance, — 
tbe  circulation  of  arterial  blood  through  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  the  contractility  remains,  after  the 
circulation  has  ceased,  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  to  vary  inversely 
to  the  activity  of  the  respiration  of  the  animal.  In  co/d-btooded  animals, 
the  standard  of  whose  respiration  is  low,  the  contractility  remains  for 
many  hours  after  death,  even  in  tbe  voluntary  muscles ;  and  the  muscles 
of  organic  life  retain  it  with  great  tenacity.  Thus  the  heart  of  a  Frog 
will  go  on  pulsating  for  many  hours  after  its  removal  from  tbe  body; 
and  the  heart  of  a  Sturgeon,  which  had  been  inflated  with  air  and  bung 
up  to  dry  has  been  seen  to  continue  beating,  until  the  auricle  had  be- 
come absolutely  so  dry  as  to  rustle  during  its  movements.  An  exceed- 
ingly feeble  Gulvanic  current  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  muscled  of  tbe^e 
animals  to  contraction ;  so  that  Matteucci,  in  his  experiments  upon 
Animal  Electricity,  has  been  accustomed  to  use  the  prepared  hind-leg 
of  a  Frog  as  the  best  indicator  of  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 
Among  N 'arm -blooded  animals  whose  respiration  is  vastly  more  active, 
the  duration  of  the  irritabiliiy  is  proportionally  abbreviated ;  end  the 
muscles  of  Birds  whose  respiration  is  peculiarly  energetic,  lose  this 
property  at  an  earlier  period  after  the  cessation  of  the  circulation,  than 
do  those  of  Mammals.  From  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  executed 
criminals  who  were  previously  in  good  health,  Nyeten  ascertained  that, 
in  the  Human  subject,  tbe  contractility  of  the  several  muscular  struc- 
tures, as  tested  by  Galvanism,  departs  in  tbe  following  time  and  order  : 
— tho  left  ventricle  of  tbe  heart  first ;  tlie  intestinal  canal  at  the  end  of 
45  or  55  minutes  ;  the  urinary  bladder  nearly  at  the  sa^e  time  ;  tbe 
right  ventricle  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  ;  the  oesophagus  at  the  expira- 
tion of  an  hour  and  a  half;  the  iris  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later;  and  lastly, 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  especially  tho  right,  which  in  one  instance 
contracted  lOJ  hours  after  death. 

359.  That  the  circulation  of  arterial  or  oxygenated  blood  through 
the  muscles,  is  tbe  essential  condition  of  the  continuance  of  their  irri- 
tability appears  from  this, — that  after  the  general  death  of  the  system, 
and  even  after  the  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  muscles 
will  preserve  their  irritability,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  itself  will 
continue  for  a  long  time,  provided  that  the  circulation  be  kept  up 
through  the  lunga  by  artificial  respiration  on  tbe  principles  hereafter 
to  be  explained  (§  GUS).  But  if,  whilst  the  general  circulation  con- 
jtinues,  tbe  circulation  through  a  particular  muscular  part  be  inter- 
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rapted,  that  organ  will  lose  its  contractility  earlier  than  usual.  Thus 
it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  that,  if  the  coronary  arteries  (sup- 
plying the  substance  of  the  heart)  be  tied  in  a  dog  or  rabbit,  after  the 
animal  has  been  pithed,  and  the  circulation  is  being  maintained  by  arti- 
ficial respiration,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  will  only  go  on  for  about  23 
minutes  after  the  ligature  has  been  applied,  or  about  33  minutes  after 
the  death  of  the  animal;  instead  of  continuing  for  90  minutes,  which  it 
will  do  under  other  circumstances.  Further  if  blood  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  instead  of  with  oxygen,  circulate  through  the  muscles, 
their  irritability  is  speedily  impaired,  and  is  even  destroyed.  This  is 
best  seen,  when  animals  are  killed  by  being  caused  to  breathe  an  atmo- 
sphere highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid;  the  irritability  of  their 
muscles  departing  as  soon  as  they  are  dead.  In  fact,  the  aestruction 
of  the  irritability  of  the  heart,  by  tne  circulation  of  venous  blood  through 
its  substance,  is  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  death.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  the  respiration  of  other  gases,  which  are  either  poisonous 
in  themselves,  or  which  prevent  the  interchange  of  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen,  which  ought  to  take  place  in  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  animals  have  been  made  to  respire  oxygen,  and  their  blood  has 
been  consequently  highly  arterialized,  the  contractility  of  their  muscles 
is  retained  for  a  longer  time  than  usual. 

860.  Hence  we  may  conclude  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  to 
be  one  of  the  conditions  of  muscular  contraction ;  although  it  is  much 
less  essential  in  the  case  of  cold-blooded,  than  in  that  of  warm-blooded 
animals.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  muscles  of  hybernating 
warm-blooded  Mammals  are  reduced  for  a  time  to  the  level  of  those  of 
cold-blooded  animals;  their  contractility  being  retained  almost  as  long 
as  that  of  the  latter ; — thus  confirming  the  general  principle  already 
stated,  as  to  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  respiration,  and  the 
duration  of  the  irritability. 

861.  The  Muscles,  as  we  have  seen,  are  largely  supplied  with  blood ; 
and  the  flow  of  blood  into  them  increases  with  the  use  that  is  made  of 
them.  The  demand  for  nutrition  is  obviously  augmented,  in  proportion 
to  the  activity  of  the  exercise  of  the  Muscular  system  ;  for  the  slightest 
observation  suflSces  to  show,  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of  nourishment 
is  snflScient  to  sustain  the  body  in  its  normal  condition,  when  the  Mus- 
cular system  is  not  actively  exercised,  than  when  it  is  in  energetic 
operation.  The  quantity  which  is  ample  for  an  individual  leading  an 
inactive  life,  is  far  too  little  for  the  same  person  in  the  full  exercise  of 
his  muscular  power. — Again,  there  is  evidence  derived  from  observation 
of  the  relative  amount  of  the  solid  matters  excreted  from  the  body 
under  different  circumstances  (§  731),  that  a  waste  or  disintegration  of 
the  muscular  tissue  takes  place,  whenever  it  is  actively  employed ;  and 
this  in  a  degree  strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  force  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  exercise.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  this  waste  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  the  muscle ;  every  act  of  con- 
traction involving  the  death  and  decomposition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
tissue.  And  as  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  always  necessary  for  the 
decomposition  of  organic  substances,  so  we  do  find  that  the  penetration 
of  the  muscular  tissue  by  oxygenated  blood  is  essential  to  the  manifes- 
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tation  of  its  contractile  power. — Every  act  of  contraction,  then,  may  bttl 
flftid  to  involve  the  death  of  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  tissue;  and 
on  the  principles  formerly  laid  down  (chap,  i..  Sect.  3),  we  may  look 
upon  the  development  of  contractile  power  as  an  expenditure  of  the 
fital  force  which  that  tissue  previously  possessed,  and  which  ceases 
to  exist  as  such,  when  the  elements  of  the  tissue  enter  into  new 
eotnbi  nations. 

362.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscular  substance  is  repaired  by  an 
act  of  nutrition,  at  the  expense  of  the  fibrine  supplied  to  it  by  the 
circulating  Huid.  There  are  certain  muscles,  as  the  heart,  and  the 
mnsclea  of  rofpiration,  whoso  action  is  necessarily  constant;  and  their 
reparation  must  take  place  as  unceasingly  as  their  waste.  In  these 
mnecles  no  sense  of  fatigue  is  ever  experienced.  But  in  the  muscles 
which  are  usually  put  in  action  by  the  will,  this  is  not  the  case.  Any 
prolonged  exertion  of  them  induces  fatigue;  and  this  fatigue  ia  an  evi- 
dence of  their  impaired  condition,  and  of  the  necessity  of  rest  to  impart 
to  them  a  renewal  of  vigor.  The  rent  of  muscles  is  essential  to  the 
recovery  of  their  powers;  and  this  recovery  is  due  to  the  nutritive 
Operations,  which  then  take  place  unchecked,  and  which  repair  the 
losses  previously  sustained.  The  permanently-increased  flow  of  blood 
to  a  muscle,  which  takes  place  when  it  is  continually  being  called  into 
vigorous  action,  is  thus  on  the  one  hand  occasioned  by  the  demand  for 
oxygenated  blood  created  by  its  use,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  tends 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  muscle  by  an  augmentation  of  its  nutrition. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  the  more  a  muscle  is  e.xcrcised,  the  more  vigorous 
and  more  bulky  does  it  become.  This  is  equally  the  case,  whether 
the  exercise  of  the  muscle  be  voluntary  or  not.  Wo  see  examples  of 
it  in  the  arms  of  the  smith  and  in  the  legs  of  the  opera-dancer ;  and 
we  have  a  still  more  striking  manifestation  of  it  in  those  cases,  in 
which  an  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  urine  through  the  urethra,  has  called 
for  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  bladder,  the  continuance  of 
which  gives  rise  to  an  extraordinary  augmentation  in  the  thickness  of 
its  muscular  coat. 

363.  Thus  we  see  that  the  property  of  Irritability  is  a  vital  endow- 
ment peculiar  to  muscular  tissue,  and  dependent  for  its  existence  upon 
due  nutrition  of  that  tissue ;  that  it  may  be  called  into  exercise  by  cer- 
tun  stimuli,  applied  either  to  the  muscle  itself,  or  to  the  nerve  supply- 
ing it,  provided  that  the  muscle  be  also  permeated  with  o.xygen  ;  that 
it  may  be  exhausted  by  repeated  stimulation,  but  is  then  recovered  by 
rest,  provided  that  there  be  no  obstacle  to  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle; 
that  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle  is  impaired  by  continued  repose,  and 
that  its  irritability  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  ;  that  the  nutri- 
tion is  increased  by  frequent  use,  and  that  the  power  of  the  muscle  then 
augments  in  like  degree;  and  finally,  that  the  departure  of  muscular 
power,  which  ensues  upon  the  general  death  of  the  system,  is  depen- 
dent in  part  upon  the  cessation  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  in  pojt 
upon  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  muscle  itself,  which  are  no 
longer  compensated  by  the  functions  that  keep  it  in  its  normal  condition 
during  life. — The  rapidity  of  these  changes  is  the  greatest  in  warm- 
blooded animals,  in  which  also  the  muscular  irritability  is  most  C 
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dent  upon  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  muRcular  substance ;  conse- 
oaently  the  irritabilitj  departs  after  death  much  more  speedily  in  these 
than  in  cold-blooded  animals. 

864.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  other  form  of  Contractility ;  which 
produces  a  constant  tendency  to  contraction  in  the  Muscular  fibre,  but 
which  is  so  far  different  from  simple  Elasticity,  that  it  abates  after 
death,  before  decomposition  has  taken  place.  This  Tonicity  manifests 
itself  in  the  retraction  which  takes  place  in  the  ends  of  a  living  muscle, 
when  it  is  divided ;  the  retraction  being  permanent,  and  greater  than 
that  of  a  dead  muscle.  It  also  shows  itself  in  the  permanent  flexure 
of  joints,  when,  by  paralysis  of  the  extensors,  the  tonic  contraction  of 
the  flexors  is  not  antagonized.  In  the  healthy  state,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  tonicity  of  the  several  groups  of  muscles  was  so  adjusted,  as  to  be 
in  mutual  counterpoise ;  but  the  balance  is  destroyed,  when,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  paralysis,  or  of  impaired  nutrition  from  other  causes,  the 
tonicity  of  one  set  is  weakened.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
lead  palsy ;  in  which  the  extensors  of  the  forearm  and  hand  lose  their 
power,  so  that  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  flexors  keeps  the  fingers  con- 
stantly bent  upon  the  palm.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  tonicity 
of  the  flexors  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  extensors ;  as  the 
former  predominate,  when  all  are  equally  withdrawn  from  the  control  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  profound  sleep. 

865.  The  Tonicity  is  much  greater,  relatively  to  the  amount  of  irri- 
tability, in  the  non-striated,  than  in  the  striated  fibre;  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable  in  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  any  decided  indication  of  irritability  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli.  It  is  by  this  tonicity  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  that 
they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  moderate  contraction  upon  their 
contents ;  and  that,  when  they  are  emptied,  they  contract  until  the 
tube  is  nearly  obliterated.  If  its  amount  be  too  great  (as  sometimes 
happens)  the  artery  approaches  the  condition  of  a  rigid  tube ;  which,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter  (§  688),  is  unfavorable  to  the  regularity  of  the 
flow  of  blood  through  it,  though  the  rate  is  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  unduly  diminished,  the  circulation  is  retarded,  by  the 
tendency  of  the  arterial  walls  to  yield  too  much  to  the  pulse-wave. 

866.  This  property  is  very  greatly  affected  by  temperature';  being 
diminished  by  warmth  and  increased  by  cold.  Thus  when  an  artery 
is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  the  lowering  of  its  temperature 
occasions  its  contraction  to  such  an  extent,  that  its  tube  may  be  almost 
obliterated.  And  in  the  operation  of  crimping  fish,  immersion  of  the 
body  in  cold  water,  after  the  muscles  have  been  divided,  increases  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  thus  improves  the  firmness  of  their 
substance,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  operation  to  produce. 

867.  The  Rigor  Mortis,  or  death-stiffening  of  the  muscles,  is  pro- 
bably to  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  this  property,  occurring 
after  all  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  has  departed,  but  before  any 
putrefactive  change  has  commenced.  This  phenomenon  is  rarely  ab- 
sent ;  although  it  may  be  so  slight,  and  may  last  for  so  short  a  time,  as 
to  escape  observation.  The  period  which  elapses  before  its  commence- 
ment is  as  variable  as  its  duration ;  and  both  seem  to  be  dependent 
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I   opon  the  ritsl  condition  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  death.     When  ift 
I    hfta  been  weakened  or  depressed  by  previous  disease,  the  irritabillry  of 
I    the  musdes  speedily  departs;  and  the  stiffening  comes  on  enrly,  and 
I   bets  bat  a  short  time.     Thus,  after  death  from  Typhus,  the  limbs  have 
[   been  sometimes  known  to  stiffen  within  15  or  20  minutes.     On  the  other 
1   hiind,  when  the  general  vigor  of  the  system  has  not  been  previously 
impaired,  and  death  has  resulted  from  some  sudden  cause,  the  trritabilitv 
of  the  muscles  is  of  longer  duration,  and  their  stiffening  is  consequently 
I    deferred.     The  commencement  of  the  rigidity  usually  takes  place  withio 
[    Beven  hours  after  death ;  but  twenty  or  even  thirty  hours  may  elapse 
I   before  it  shows  itself.      Its  general  duration  is  from   twenty-four  to 
I    thirty-six  hours;  but  it  may  pass  off  much  more  rapidly,  or  it  may  be 
I    prolonged  through  several  days.     It  affects  all  the  mueclcs  composed  of 
I    the  Bliiatcd  fibre  with  nearly  the  same  intensity ;  except  that  the  flexors 
[  Mually  contract  more  strongly  than  the  extensors  (as  in  sleep),   the 
I  fingers  being  closed  upon  the  palm,  the  hand  bending  on  the  fore-arm, 
I   ftba  the  lower  jaw  being  drawn  firmly  against  the  upper.     And  it  even 
I   nsnifcsts  itself  in  muscles  that  have  been  thrown  out  of  use  by  paralyaiH, 
'   provided  that  their  nutrition  has  not  been  seriously  impaired. 
'        StiB.  This  tonic  contraction,  however,  is  most  remarkably  manifesi 
in  the  non-striated  fibre  ;  an<l  especially  in  the  heart  and  blood-veaac 
As  soon  as  the  muscular  wails  of  the  several  cavities  lose  their  irritft^ 
bility,  they  begin  to  contract  forcibly  upon  their  contents,  and  thus  be- 
come stiff  and  firm,   although  tliey   were  previously  flaccid.     In  this 
manner,  the   ventricles  of  the  heart,  which  are   the  first  parts   to  lose 
their  irritability,  become  rigid  and  contracted  within  an   hour  or  two 
•fter  death  ;  and  usually  remain  in  that  state  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
sometimes  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six,  then  again  becoming  relaxed 
'    and  flaccid.     This  rigid  contracted  state  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  walls 
I    mre  thickened  and  the  cavities  diminished,  was  formerly  supposed  to  he 
'    t  result  of  disease,  and  was  termed   concentric  hypertrophy ;  but  it  Is 
BOW  known  to  be  the  natural  condition  of  the  organ,  at  the  period  when 
the  rigor  mortis  occurs  in  it.     The  contraction  of  the  arterial  tubes  is 
so  great,  as  to  produce  for  the  time  a  great  diminution  in  their  calibre ; 
and  this  doubtless  contributes  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  froit  the  arte- 
rial into  the  venous  system,  which  almost  invariably  takes  place  within 
a  few  hours  after  death.     Tlie  arteries  then  enlarge  again,  and  become 
quite  flaccid,  their  tubes  being  emptied  of  the  previous  contents  ;  and  it 
was  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  ancient  physiologists  were  led  to 
imagine  that  the  arteries  are  not  destined  to  curry  blood,  but  air. 

8dd.  As  soon  as  tlie  Rigor  Mortis  departs,  the  muscles  pass  into  a 
state  of  decomposition;  in  fact,  it  is  by  the  commencement  of  decom- 
position, that  the  cessation  of  this  vital  property  is  occasioned.  Thus 
we  may  regard  the  Uigor  Mortis  as  the  last  act  of  the  Muscular  Con- 
~  tractility  :  and  in  this  respect  it  corresponds  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  which  also  is  the  closing  act  of  its  life,  when  it  is  drawn  from  the 
living  body,  or  has  ceased  to  circulate  (§  184),  There  are,  indeed,  many 
remarkable  points  of  correspondence  between  the  two  phenomena  ;  which 
have  induced  some  physiologists  to  believe,  that  rigor  morti»  is  in  fact 
nothing  else  than  the  coagulation  of  the  bloud  in  the  muscles. 
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been  shown  bj  Mr.  Bowman,  however,  that  the  stiffening  of  the  muscles 
after  death  is  dne  to  the  permanent  contraction  of  their  component  fibres, 
and  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Nerertheless,  this  contraction  may  be  considered  as  being,  for  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  a  phenomenon  of  very  much  the  same  kind  as  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  fluid  fibrine  of  the  blood, — especially  resembling  the  subse- 
quent contraction  of  the  clot,  which  takes  place  gradually,  within  a  few 
hours  after  its  separation.  The  causes  which  prevent  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  after  death  (§  187),  usually  prevent  also  this  last  manifes- 
tation of  the  tonicity  of  the  muscles;  their  vitality  being  completely  de- 
stroyed, like  that  of  the  blood,  by  sudden  and  powerful  shocks  operating 
on  the  nervous  system,  or  by  the  complete  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
violent  and  long-continued  exertion,  as  when  animals  are  run  to  death. 
And  again,  the  tonicity  of  muscles  survives  the  freezing  process ;  mani- 
festing itself  by  contraction  and  rigidity,  in  a  muscle  that  has  been 
frozen  immediately  after  death,  and  is  subsequently  thawed  ;  just  as  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  cause  its  coagulation  upon 
being  thawed,  if  it  have  been  frozen  immediately  upon  being  drawn 
from  the  vessels. 

370.  The  power  by  which  the  elements  of  Muscular  fibre  are  caused 
to  approach  one  another  in  the  exercise  of  their  Contractility,  differs 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  complete  dependence 
upon  the  life  of  the  tissue  is  remarkably  shown  by  the  fact  (ascertained 
by  Valentin),  that,  after  the  cessation  of  the  irritability,  the  muscles 
tear  with  a  far  less  weight,  than  they  were  previously  able  to  drawy  when 
excited  by  galvanism ;  so  that  their  contractile  force  is  much  greater  than 
that,  which  the  simple  cohesiveness  of  the  tissue  can  sustain.  More- 
over, it  has  been*  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Schwann,  that  the  con- 
tractile force  is  greatest,  when  the  muscle  is  most  extended ;  so  that, 
with  the  same  stimulus,  it  can  overcome  a  greater  resistance  by  its  con- 
traction, when  it  has  been  previously  stretched  to  its  full  length,  than  it 
can  when  it  has  been  already  in  part  shortened  by  the  exercise  of  its 
contractile  force.  The  power  diminishes  progressively  with  the  further 
shortening  of  the  muscle ;  until  at  last  no  further  contraction  can  be 
produced  by  any  stimulus,  the  extreme  limit  having  been  reached. 
Hence  it  seems  as  if  the  contractile  force  of  Muscles  differs  completely 
from  other  forms  of  Attraction,  as  those  of  Gravitation,  Electricity,  &c. ; 
since  it  is  the  universal  law  of  their  operation,  that  the  force  increciseSj 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease  between  the  squares  of  the  distances  be- 
tween the  attracting  bodies ;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  muscle,  the  force  de- 
creases, in  proportion  as  the  distance  between  the  attracting  particles 
decreases.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  law  of  attraction  just 
quoted  supposes  the  particles  to  be  quite  free  to  approach  one  another ; 
and  this  they  obviously  are  not  in  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  since  the 
approach  cannot  take  place  without  a  change  of  place  between  the  solid 
and  fluid  elements  (§  354).  Hence  it  is  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
discover  the  law,  which  shall  truly  express  the  nature  of  the  attraction 
between  the  ultimate  particles  of  Muscle  at  different  distances;  but  the 
law  discovered  by  Schwann  expresses  the  force  actually  developed,  at 
the  different  states  of  muscular  contraction. 
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371.  It  has  been  BBCortained  hj  the  rescarcLca  of  MM.  Becquerel  and 
Breschet,  that  the  temperature  of  a  muscle  rises,  when  it  is  thrown  into 
energetic  contraction.  The  increase  is  ordinarily  but  about  1°  Fahr. ; 
but  tt  may  amount  to  twice  aa  much,  if  the  inuscle  be  kept  in  action  for 
aome  time,  as  in  the  exercise  of  sawing.  Two  causes  may  be  assigned 
for  this  increase.  It  may  depend  upon  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  Muscle,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  production 
of  its  force  (§  361);  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  friction  taking 
place  between  different  parts,  during  the  constant  interchange  of  their 
actions  (§  356).  Perhaps  both  these  causes  concur  in  producing  the 
effect. 

ZT2.  The  Nervous  Syitem,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  instrument  of  all 
those  operations,  which  peculiarly  dlstinguisb  the  Animal  from  the  Plant; 
and  it  serves  many  additional  purposes,  connected  with  the  Organic  or 
Vegetative  functions,  which  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  Animal 
body  involve.  Wherever  a  distinct  Nervous  System  can  be  made  out 
(which  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  in  the  lowest  Animals),  it  con- 
eists  of  two  very  different  forms  of  structure  ;  the  presence  of  both  of 
which,  therefore,  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  it  as  a  whole,  Wc  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  formed  of  trunks,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  sen- 
sory Burfaces;  and  of  the  ganglia,  which  aometimcs  appear  merely  as 
knots  or  enlargements  on  these  trunks,  but  which  in  other  cases,  have 
rather  the  character  of  central  masses,  from  which  the  trunks  proceed. 
Now  it  is  easily  established  by  experiment,  that  the  active  power*  of 
the  nervous  system  reside  in  the  ganglia;  and  that  the  trunk*  serve 
merely  aa  conduclors  of  the  influence,  which  is  to  be  propagated  towards 
or  from  them.  For  if  a  trunk  be  divided  in  any  part  of  its  course,  all 
the  parts  to  which  the  portion  thus  cut  off  from  the  ganglion  is  distri- 
buted, are  completely  paralysed;  that  is  no  impression  made  upon  them 
is  felt  aa  a  sensation,  and  no  motion  can  be  excited  in  them  by  any  act 
of  the  mind.  Or  if  the  substance  of  the  ganglion  be  destroyed,  all  the 
parts,  which  are  exclusively  supplied  by  nervous  trunks  proceeding 
from  it,  are  in  like  manner  paralysed.  But  if,  when  a  trunk  is  divided, 
the  portion  still  connected  with  the  ganglion  be  pinched,  or  otherwise  irri- 
tated, sensations  are  felt,  which  are  referred  to  the  points  supplied  by 
the  separated  portion  of  the  trunk  ;  which  shows  that  the  part  remaining 
in  connexion  with  the  ganglion  is  still  capable  of  conveying  impressions, 
and  that  the  ganglion  itself  receives  these  impressions  and  makes  them 
felt  as  sensations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  separated  portion  of  the 
trunk  be  irritated,  motions  are  excited  in  the  muscles  which  it  supplies; 
showing  that  it  is  still  capable  of  conveying  the  motor  influence,  though 
cut  off  from  the  usual  source  of  that  influence. 

373.  When  we  minutely  examine  the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  we  find 
that  they  are  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  Neurilemma  or  nerve- 
sheath,  consisting  of  areolar  tissue;  the  office  of  which  is  evidently  that 
of  protecting  the  nerve-tubes,  and  of  isolating  them  from  the  surround- 
ing structures,  at  the  same  time  that  it  allows  blood-vessels  to  pass  into 
the  interior  of  the  trunk.  From  the  interior  of  the  neurilemma,  thin 
layers  of  areolar  tissue  pass  into  the  midst  of  the  enclosed  bundle  of 
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neryous  fibres ;  separating  it  into  numerous  smaller  fasciculi,  which  are 
thus  bound  together  and  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  The  capillaries 
are  distributed  very  much  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Muscular  tissue 
(Fig.  66) ;  the  network  being  composed  of  straight  vessels,  which  run 
along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  between  the  nerve-tubes,  and  which  are 
connected  at  intervals  Jby  transverse  vessels.  When  the  neurilemma  has 
been  removed,  and  the  trunk  has  been  separated  into  its  component 
fasciculi,  we  may  still  further  subdivide  the  fasciculi  themselves  by 
careful  dissection,  until  we  arrive  at  the  ultimate  Nervous  Fibre,  which 
is  the  essential  element  of  the  structure.  Two  forms  of  this  fibre  exist 
in  the  nerves  of  higher  animals,  bearing  a  considerable  analogy  to  the 
two  forms  of  the  muscular  fibre;  one  being  known  as  the  tubular; 
whilst  the  other,  which  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  less  complete  develop- 
ment, is  distinguished  as  the  gelatinous.  These  require  a  separate 
description. 

874.  The  Nervous  fibre,  in  its  most  complete  form,  is  distinctly  tubular. 
It  is  composed  externally  of  a  very  delicate  transparent  membrane, 
which  is  apparently  quite  homogeneous:  this  is  obviously  analogous  to 
the  myolemma  of  the  Muscular  fibre,  and  serves,  like  it,  to  isolate  the 
contained  substance  most  completely  from  surrounding  structures.  This 
membranous  tube  is  not  penetrated  by  blood-vessels,  nor  does  it  branch 
or  anastomose  with  others;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  con- 
tinuous from  the  origin  to  the  termination  of  the  nervous  trunk.  Within 
the  tube  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  a  material  known  as  the  White  aub- 
stance  of  Schwann^  which  differs  in  composition  and  refracting  power 
from  the  matter  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  of  which  the 
outer  and  inner  boundaries  are  marked  out  by  two  distinct  lines.  And 
the  centre  or  axis  of  the  tube  is  occupied  by  a  transparent  substance, 
which  is  termed  the  axis  cylinder.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  last 
is  the  essential  component  of  the  nervous  fibre ;  and  that  the  hollow 
cylinder  which  surrounds  it,  serves,  like  the  external  investment,  chiefiy 
for  its  complete  isolation.  The  whole  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
tubular  sheath  is  extremely  soft ;  yielding  to  very  slight  pressure.  The 
tubular  sheath  itself  varies  in  density  in  different  parts ;  being  stronger 
in  the  nervous  trunks,  than  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  In  the  former,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  show,  that  the  regular  form 
of  the  nerve-tube  is  a  perfect  cylinder ;  though  a  little  disturbance  will 
cause  an  alteration  in  this, — a  small  excess  of  pressure  in  one  part 
forcing  the  contents  of  the  tube  towards  another,  where  they  are  more 
free  to  distend  it,  and  thus  producing  a  swelling.  The  greater  delicacy 
of  the  tubular  sheath  in  the  latter,  causes  this  result  to  take  place  with 
yet  more  readiness ;  so  that  a  very  little  manipulation,  exercised  upon 
the  fibres  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  on  those  of  special  sense 
occasions  them  to  assume  a  varicose  or  beaded  appearance,  which,  when 
first  observed  by  Ehrenberg,  was  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  them. 
When  the  fibres  of  these  parts,  however,  are  examined  without  any  such 
preparation,  they  are  found  to  be  as  cylindrical  as  the  others. — The 
diameter  of  the  tubuli  is  usually  between  l-2000th  and  l-4000th  of  an 
inch.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  as  much  as  l-1500th ;  and  occasionally 
as  little  as  l-14,000th.    They  are  larger  in  the  nerve-trunks  than  in  the 
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brain:  and  they  dimioish  in  the  latter  as  they  approach  the  cortical 
substance.  The  fibres  of  the  nerves  of  specinl  eense  are  smuller  than 
tlie  nveritge,  in  every  part  of  their  course. 

376.  .The  gelatinous  fibres  cannot  be  shown  to  consist  of  the  aame 
variety  of  parts  as  the  preceding;  no  tubular  envelope  can  be  distin- 
guished; and  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  ^eems  wanting.  They 
are  flattened,  soft  and  homogeneous  in  their  appearance,  bearing  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  unstriped  Muscular  fibres;  and,  like  thorn, 
they  contain  numerous  shell-nuclei,  which  are  arranged  with  tolerable 
regularity.  These  nuclei  are  brought  into  view  by  acetic  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  rest  of  the  fibre,  leaving  them  unchanged.  The  gelatinous 
fibres  are  usually  of  smaller  size  than  the  tubular,  their  diameter  ave- 
raging between  the  1-tiOOOth  and  the  l-4000ih  of  an  inch;  and  they 
sometimes  show  a  disposition  to  split  into  very  delicate  fibrillre.  Being 
of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  they  have  been  sometimes  distiogulshed  aa 
the  ffrai/  fibres.  These  two  classes  of  fibres  have  been  supposed  to  be 
essentially  distinct  in  character  and  office;  the  "tubular"  having  been 
regarded  as  ministering  to  the  Animal  functions  of  sensation  and 
motion;  and  the  "gelatinous"  as  connected  with  the  Organic  or  nutri- 
tive operations.  The  facts  which  will  be  presently  stated  (§  SiiS) 
regarding  their  origin,  however,  as  well  as  their  joint  existence  in  almost 
every  nerve,  are  decidedly  adverse  to  this  view  ;  and  we  shall  find  rea- 
son to  consider  them  as  difl'ering  chiefly  in  grade  of  development.  In 
fact  it  appears  that  the  very  same  fibre  may  be  "tubular"  in  one  part 
of  its  course,  and  "gelatinous"  in  another. 

STB.  The  Nerve-fibres  appear  to  run  continuously,  from  one  extremity 
of  a  nervous  cord  to  the  other,  without  anything  like  union  or  anasto- 
mosis; each  ulliroate  fibre  probably  having  its  distinct  office,  which  it 
cannot  share  with  another.  The  fasciculi,  or  bundles  of  fibres,  however, 
occasionally  intermix  and  exchange  fibres  with  each  other;  and  this 
interchange  may  take  place  among  either  the  fasciculi  of  the  same  trunk, 
or  among  those  of  difl'erent  trunks.  Its  object  is  evidently  to  difi'use 
among  the  difl'erent  branches  the  endowments  of  a  particular  set  of 
fibres.  Thus  wo  shall  hereafter  see  that,  in  all  the  Spinal  Nerves  of 
Verlebrata,  one  set  of  roots  ministers  to  sensation,  and  another  to 
motion;  the  sensory  fibres  are  principally  distributed  to  the  skin,  and 
the  motor  fibres  to  the  muBcles ;  but  every  brancli  contains  both  sensory 
and  motor  fibres,  which  are  brought  together  by  the  interlacement  of 
those  connected  with  both  sets  of  roots.  In  the  head,  we  have  some 
nervous  trunks  which  have  sensory  roots  alone;  and  others  which  have 
motor  rootfe  only ;  these  in  like  manner  acquire  each  other's  functions 
in  some  degree  by  an  interchange  of  filaments, — the  sensory  trunk 
receiving  motor  fibres,  and  the  motor  trunk  receiving  sensory  fibres. 
An  interchange  of  this  kind,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  takes  place 
between  the  Cerebrospinal  system,  whose  ganglionic  centres  are  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  Sympathetic  system,  whose  centres  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  scattered  ganglia.  The  former  sends  a  large  number 
of  fibres  into  the  latter,  by  the  twigs  of  communication  near  the  origins 
of  the  Spinal  nerves,  as  well  as  by  their  connecting  branches ;  wlu' 
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the  latter  sends  a  smaller  namber  of  fibres  into  the  former,  these  being 
chiefly  of  the  gelatinous  kind. 

877.  Sometimes  we  find  the  fascicali  of  several  distinct  trunks  united 
into  an  extensive  plexus ;  the  sole  object  of  which  appears  to  be,  to 
give  a  more  advantageous  distribution  to  fibres,  which  all  possess  corre- 
sponding endowments..  Thus  the  brachial  plexus  mixes  together  the 
fibres  arising  by  five  pairs  of  roots,  on  either  side,  from  the  spinal  cord ; 
and  sends  off  five  principal  trunks  to  supply  the  arm.  Now,  if  each  of 
these  trunks  had  arisen  by  itself,  from  a  distinct  segment  of  the  spinal 
cord,  so  that  the  parts  on  which  it  is  distributed  had  only  a  single  con- 
nexion with  the  nervous  centres,  they  would  have  been  much  more 
liable  to  paralysis  than  they  are.  By  means  of  the  plexus,  every  part 
is  supplied  with  fibres  arising  from  each  of  the  five  segments  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  and  the  functions  of  the  whole  must,  therefore,  be  sus- 
pended, before  complete  paralysis  of  any  part  could  occur  from  a  cause 
which  operates  above  the  plexus.  This  may  be  experimentally  shown 
on  the  Frog,  whose  crural  plexus  is  formed  by  the  interlacement  of  the 
component  fasciculi  of  three  trunks  on  each  side ;  for  section  of  the 
roots  of  one  of  these  produces  little  effect  on  the  general  movements  of 
the  limb ;  and  even  when  two  are  divided,  there  is  no  paralysis  of  any 
of  its  actions,  all  being  weakened  in  nearly  an  equal  degree. — It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  (as  suggested  by  Dr.  Gull)  the  chief  use  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  bring  groups  of  muscles  into  relation  with  the  different 
segments  of  the  cord,  in  such  a  mode  that  their  actions  may  be  combined 
and  harmonized.  We  shall  hereafter  (chap,  xii.)  find  reason  to  believe 
that  the  will  does  not  at  once  act  through  the  nerves  upon  the  muscles ; 
but  that  it  plays  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  spinal  cord,  each  segment  of 
which  has  its  own  particular  endowments,  and  ministers  to  a  particular 
set  of  movements.  And  thus,  the  greater  the  variety  of  movements 
which  any  part  is  destined  to  perform,  the  more  complicated  will  be  the 
nervous  plexus  by  which  its  muscles  are  connected  with  the  centres  of 
motion. 

37«.  The  second  primary  element  of  the  Nervous  System,  without 
which  the  fibrous  portion  would  seem  to  be  totally  inoperative,  is  com- 

1)08ed  of  nucleated  cells,  containing  a  finely  granular  substance,  and 
ying  somewhat  loosely  in  the  midst  of  a  minute  plexus  of  blood-vessels 
(Fig.  69,  a).  Their  n6rmal  form  may  be  regarded  as  globular  (hence 
they  have  been  termed  nerve-  or  ganglion-globules) ;  but  this  is  liable  to 
alteration  from  the  compression  they  suffer,  so  that  they  may  become 
oval  or  polygonal.  The  most  remarkable  change  of  form,  however, 
which  they  undergo,  is  by  an  extension  into  one  or  more  long  processes, 
giving  them  a  caudate  or  a  stellate  aspect  (b,  b).  These  processes  are 
composed  of  a  finely-granular  substance,  resembling  that  of  the  interior 
of  t^e  vesicle,  with  which  they  seem  to  be  distinctly  continuous ;  and  if 
traced  to  a  distance,  they  are  frequently  found  to  become  continuous 
with  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  nerve-tubes.  As  a  general  rule,  according 
to  Professor  Kolliker,  only  one  nerve-tube  is  connected  with  each 
ganglion-cell ;  but  this  rule  is  not  without  its  exceptions,  especially 
among  the  lower  animals.  The  other  processes  seem  to  inosculate  with 
those  of  other  cells,  so  as  to  establish  a  direct  communication  between 
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theiD.  In  some  inetanccs,  agf^in,  the  ganglionic  cell  comes  into  relation 
with  the  fibre,  not  by  sending  out  a  prolongation  which  is  continaoaa 
with  it,  bnt  by  being  received  into  the  cavity  of  the  fibre  (so  to  speak), 
by  an  extension  of  the  tubular  wall  over  it.,  In  other  cases,  moreover, 
the  fibres  merely  pass  around  and  amongst  the  ganglionic  cells,  without 
coming  into  direct  connexion  with  them  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
ganglionic  cells  retain  their  simply  globular  character. — Besides  the 
finely  granular  substance  just  mentioned,  these  cells  usually  contain  tt 
collection  of  pigment  granules,  which  give  them  a  reddish  or  yellowish- 
brown  color :  this,  however,  is  frequently  absent,  especially  among  the 
lower  animals. — The  size  of  the  vesicles  is  liable  to  great  variation  ;  the 
globular  ones  are  usually  between  l-300th  and  l-1250th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 


379,  The  vesicles  just  described  are  aggregated  together  In  masses  of 
variable  size ;  and  are  in  some  degree  held  together  by  the  plexus  of 
blood-vessels  (Fig.  70),  in  the  midstof  which  they  lie.  They  arosoraetimea 
imbedded  in  a  soft  granular  substance,  which  adheres  closely  to  their 
exterior  and  to  their  processes ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
cortical  substance  tif  the  human  brain.  In  other  instances,  each  cell  is 
enclosed  in  a  distinct  envelope,  composed  of  smaller  cells,  closely  adhe- 
rent to  each  other  and  to  the  contained  cell ;  such  an  arrangement  is 
common  in  the  smaller  ganglia,  and  in  the  inner  portion  of  (he  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain.  The  substance  which  is  made  up  of  these  pecu- 
liar cells,  of  the  plexus  of  the  blood-vessels  in  which  they  lie,  and  of  the 
granular  matter  that  is  disposed  amongst  them,  is  altogether  commonly 
known  as  the  cinerilious  or  grat/  substance;  being  distinguished  by  its 
color  in  Man  and  the  higher  animals  at  least,  from  the  while  substance 
(composed  of  nerve-tuhea)  of  which  the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as 
a  large  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  are  made  up.  But  this  dis- 
tinction is  by  no  means  constant;  for  the  gray  color,  which  is  partly 
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<lae  to  the  pigioent-graDuIes  of  the  cells,  and  partlj  to  the  rcdneB.i  of 
the  blood  in  the  vessels,  ia  wanting  in  the  Invertebrata  generally,  and  is 
not  characteriBtically  seen  in  the  classes  of  Fishes  and  Reptiles.  Morc- 
over,  when  the  ganglionic  substance   exists  in  small  amount,  even  in 

Fig.  70. 
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Man,  its  color  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  serve  to  distinguisli  it ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  nerve-fibres  which  possess  a  grayish 
tae.  The  real  distinction  evidently  lies  in  the  form  of  the  ultimate 
structure,  which  is  fibrous  in  the  one  case,  and  cellular  or  vesicular  in 
the  other ;  and  these  terms  will  bo  henceforth  used  to  characterize  the 
two  kinds  of  nervous  tissue,  which  have  been  now  described. 

380.  A  ganglion,  then,  essentially  consists  of  a  collection  of  nerve- 
vesicles  or  ganglion-globules,  interspersed  among  the  nerve-fibres  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  presence  of  the  former  that  it  differs  from  a  plexug,  which 
it  frequently  resembles  in  the  arrangement  of  the  latter.  When  a 
nerve  enters  a  ganglion,  its  component  fibres  separate  and  pass  through 
the  ganglion  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  bo  variously  distributed 
u)g  the  branches  which  pass  out  of  it  (Fig.   71);  coming,  in  their 
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course  into  relation  with  the  vascular  matter,  which  occupies  the  inte- 
rior of  the  ganglion,  in  one  or  more  of  the  modes  already  specified 
(§  378).     Some  of  the  fibres  may  terminate  In  the  cells  of  the  ganglion, 
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and  new  ones  may  originate  in  them ;  bo  that  there  is  no  constant  cor- 
respondence between  the  number  of  fibres  which  enter  a  ganglion,  and 
of  those  who  pass  out  of  it. — The  only  exception  to  the  general  fact, 
that  the  vesicular  matter  occupies  the  centre  of  the  giinglin,  occurs  in 
the  brain  of  Vertebrata,  in  which  it  is  chiefly  disposed  on  the  exterior, 
forming  the  cortical  envelope.  The  reason  for  this  variation  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  very  large  amount  of  this  substance,  which  the  brain 
of  the  higher  Vertebrata  contains ;  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  free 
access  of  blood-vesaels  to  it,  which  is  provided  for  by  a  great  extension 
of  its  surface  beneath  the  investing  vascular  membrane  (pia  mater), 
more  readily  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  mode, 

381.  But  the  vesicular  matter  is  not  found  in  the  central  masses  only 
of  the  Nervoua  system  ;  for  it  presents  itself  also  at  those  parts  of  the 
surface  or  periphery  which  are  peculiarly  destined  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions that  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  central  organs.  Thus  on  the 
expansion  of  the  optic-nerve  which  forms  the  retina,  there  is  a  distinct 
Jayer  of  ganglionic  corpuscles  or  nerve-cells,  with  a  minute  plexus  of 
vessels,  possessing  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  vesicular  aubatance 
of  the  brain;  and  aomeihing  of  the  same  kind  has  been  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  the  corresponding  expansion  of  the  olFactive  and  auditory 
nerves.  Moreover,  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  devclopmeot  of  these 
organs  has  shown  that  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  retina  is  an  offshoot 
{so  to  speak)  from  that  of  the  optic  ganglion,  that  of  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear  being  in  like  manner  an  offshoot  from  that  of  the  auditory  gan- 
glion. Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  fibres  of  the  connecting  nerve  are 
interposed  between  the  cells  of  the  peripheral  and  those  of  the  central 
organs,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  that  connexion  between  them  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  interrupted;  and  that  the  vesicular  matter 
is  the  active  agent  in  the  origination  of  those  changes  which  take  place 
as  a  consequence  of  sensory  impressions,  whilst  for  the  conduction  of 
euch  changes,  the  fibrous  structure  ia  alone  required. 

382.  The  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  skin  and 
tongue,  however,  has  not  been  so  clearly  made  out,  nor  can  their  rela- 
tion to  cells  be  distinctly  traced.  These  fibres  are  distributed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  papilite,  in  which  they  can  be  frequently  seen  to  form 


lip,  ««...= 
loops  (Fig.  72),  accompanied  by  similar  loops  of  blood-vessels  (Fig.  X9m 
but  no  such  loops  can  be  seen  in  the  fungiform  papillsc  of  the  tongtiej 
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tbe  continuity  of  whose  nerye-fibres  cannot  be  distinguished  near  their 
apices.  Here,  however,  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  nervous 
plexuses  in  the  skin  seems  to  show,  that  the  fibres  may  be  considered  as 
commencing  in  a  peripheral  ganglionic  expansion  ;  for  it  has  been  shown 
by  the  observations  of  Prof.  Kolliker  upon  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  that 
the  nervous  plexuses  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  capillary 
network ;  namely,  by  the  inosculation  of  the  prolongations  of  radiating 
cells,  whose  centres  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  cell-nuclei,  or  some  equivalent  centres  of  force, 
remain  in  connexion  with  the  peripheral  nerve-fib^s  of  the  skin  and 
tongue,  as  with  those  of  other  sensory  surfaces.  Sometimes  the  ultimate 
plexuses  seem  to  be  formed  in  the  Skin,  as  in  Muscle,  by  the  subdivision 
of  the  primitive  fibres  (§  341). 

388.  We  have  now  to  speak  briefly  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of 
the  Nervous  matter ; — a  consideration  which  will  be  presently  shown  to 
be  of  much  importance.  As  formerly  remarked  (§  7),  the  vital  activity 
of  a  tissue  is  usually  greater,  as  the  proportion  of  its  solid  to  its  fluid 
contents  is  less ;  and  this  rule  holds  good  most  strikingly  in  regard  to 
the  Nervous  substance,  the  vital  activity  of  which  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  tissue,  and  the  solid  matter  of  which  usually  consti- 
tutes no  more  than  a  fourth,  and  occasionally  does  not  exceed  an  eighth 
of  its  entire  weight.  The  proportion  of  water  is  greatest  in  infancy  and 
least  in  middle  life ;  and  it  has  been  observed  to  be  under  the  average 
in  idiots.  Of  the  solid  matter  of  the  brain,  about  a  third  consists  of 
fibrine  or  albumen ;  which  is  probably  the  material  of  the  membrane  of 
tbe  tubuli,  as  well  as  of  the  tissue  that  connects  them. — It  is  chiefly  with 
the  Fatty  matter,  which  constitutes  about  a  third  of  the  solid  substance, 
that  the  attention  of  Chemists  has  been  occupied.  This  is  stated  by  M. 
Fremy  (one  of  the  most  recent  analysts)  to  contain,  besides  the  ordinary 
fatty  matters,  and  Cholesterine  or  biliary  fat,  two  peculiar  fatty  acids, 
termed  the  Cerebric  and  the  Oleo  phosphoric.  Cerebric  acid,  when  puri- 
fied, is  white,  and  presents  itself  in  crystalline  grains.  It  contains  a 
small  proportion  of  Phosphorus;  and  difiers  from  the  ordinary  fatty 
matters  in  containing  Nitrogen,  as  also  in  containing  twice  their  propor- 
tion of  oxygen.  Oleo  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  from  the  former  by 
its  solubility  in  ether ;  it  is  of  a  viscid  consistence ;  but  when  boiled 
for  a  long  time  in  water  or  alcohol,  it  gradually  loses  its  viscidity,  and 
resolves  itself  into  a  pure  oil,  which  is  elaine,  while  phosphoric  acid 
remains  in  the  liquor.  The  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  the  brain  is 
considerable ;  being  from  8  to  18  parts  in  1000  of  the  whole  mass,  or  from 
1.20th  to  l-80th  of  the  whole  solid  matter.  It  seems  to  be  unusually 
deficient  in  the  brain  of  idiots.  The  remaining  third  and  sometimes 
more,  is  composed  of  a  substance  termed  Osmazome  (which  seems  to  be 
a  proteine-componnd  in  a  state  of  decomposition),  together  with  saline 
matter.  No  satisfactory  examination  has  yet  been  made  into  the  com- 
parative composition  of  the  vesicular  and  fibrous  substances ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Lassaigne,  the  former  contains  much  more  water  than  the  latter, 
and  little  colorless  fat,  but  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  red  fat,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  other. 

884.  Various  circumstances  lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  Nervous  tissue, 
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during  the  nhole  period  of  active  life,  is  continually  undergoiog  changos 
in  its  eubatance,  by  decay  and  renewal.  We  know  that,  after  death,  it 
13  one  of  the  first  of  all  the  animal  tissues  to  exhibit  signs  of  decompo- 
sition; and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  tendency  is  absent 
during  life.  Hence  for  the  simple  maintenance  of  its  normal  character, 
a  considerable  amount  of  nutritive  change  must  be  required.  But  many 
circumstances  further  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that,  like  all  other  tissaes 
actively  concerned  in  the  vital  operations,  Nervous  matter  is  subject 
to  a  waste  or  disintegration,  which  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  its  operations ; — or,  in  other  words,  that  every  act  of  the 
Kervous  system  involves  the  death  and  decay  of  a  certain  araoiint  of 
Nervous  matter,  the  replacement  of  which  will  be  requisite  in  order  to 
maintain  the  system  in  a  state  fit  for  action.  We  shall  hereafter  see, 
that  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  Nervous  system,  particularly  such  as 
put  in  action  the  respiratory  muscles,  which  are  in  a  state  of  unceasing, 
though  moderate,  activity;  and  in  these,  the  constant  nutrition  is  suffi- 
cient to  repair  the  effects  of  the  constant  decay.  But  those  parts,  which 
operate  in  a  more  powerful  and  energetic  manner,  and  which  therefore 
waste  more  rapidly  when  in  action,  need  a  season  of  rest  for  their  repa- 
ration. Thus  a  sense  of  fatigue  is  experienced,  when  the  mind  has  been 
long  acting  through  its  instrument — the  brain;  indicating  the  necessity 
for  rest  and  reparation.  But  when  sleep,  or  cessation  of  the  cerebral 
functions,  comes  on,  the  process  of  nutrition  takes  place  with  unchecked 
energy,  counterbalances  the  results  of  the  previous  waste,  and  prepares 
the  organ  for  a  renewal  of  its  activity.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the 
body,  when  the  exertion  of  the  nervous  system  by  day  does  not  exceed 
that,  which  the  repose  of  the  night  may  compensate,  it  is  maintained  in 
a  condition  whieh  fits  it  for  constant  moderate  exercise;  but  unusual 
demands  upon  its  powers, — whether  by  the  long-continued  and  severe 
exercise  of  the  intellect,  by  excitement  of  the  emotions,  or  by  the  com- 
bination of  both  in  that  state  of  anxiety  which  the  circumstances  of 
man's  condition  too  frequently  induce, — occasion  an  unusual  waste, 
which  requires,  for  the  complete  restoration  of  its  powers,  a  prolonged 
repose. 

3S5,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  {from  causes  which  are  not  known), 
the  amount  of  sleep  required  by  different  persons,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  varies  considerably ;  some 
being  able  to  dispense  with  it,  to  a  degree  which  would  be  exceedingly 
injurious  to  others  of  no  greater  mental  activity.  Where  a  prolonged 
exertion  of  the  mind  has  been  made,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  sleep 
has  been  habitually  resisted,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  injurious 
results  are  sure  to  follow.  The  bodily  health  breaks  down,  and  too 
frequently  the  mind  itself  is  permanently  enfeebled.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  Nervous  system  becomes  completely  deranged ;  and 
that  the  tissue  is  no  longer  formed,  in  the  manner  requisite  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  healthy  functions. 

38ti.  As  the  amount  of  Muscular  tissue  that  has  undergone  disinte- 
gration, is  represented  (other  things  being  equal),  by  the  quantity  of 
urea  in  the  urine,  so  do  we  find  that  an  unusual  waste  of  the  nervaut 
matter  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  pfiosphadc  deposits. 
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No  Others  of  the  soft  tissues  contain  any  large  proportion  of  phospho- 
rus ;  and  the  marked  increase  in  these  deposits,  which  has  heen  con- 
tinaally  observed  to  accompany  long-continued  wear  of  mind,  whether 
by  intellectual  exertion,  or  by  anxiety,  can  scarcely  be  set  down  to  any 
other  cause.  The  most  satisfactory  proof  is  to  be  found  in  cases,  in 
which  there  is  a  periodical  demand  upon  the  mental  powers ;  as,  for 
example,  among  clergymen,  in  the  preparation  for,  and  discharge  of, 
their  Sunday  duties.  This  is  found  to  be  almost  invariably  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  phosphates  in  the  urine. 
And  in  cases,  in  which  constant  and  severe  intellectual  exertion  has 
impaired  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  has  consequently  weakened 
the  mental  power,  it  is  found  that  any  premature  attempt  to  renew  the 
activity  of  its  exercise,  causes  the  reappearance  of  the  excessive  phos- 
phatic  discharge,  which  indicates  an  undue  waste  of  nervous  matter. 

887.  As  the  disintegration  of  the  Nervous  System  is  thus  propor- 
tional to  its  exercise,  so  must  its  reparation  make  a  corresponding  de- 
mand upon  the  nutritive  processes.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  it 
is  very  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  and  that  the  amount  of 
food,  appropriated  to  its  maintenance  in  an  active  condition,  is  very 
considerable.  This  we  know  from  the  facet,  that  persons  of  active  minds, 
but  sedentary  bodily  habits,  commonly  require  nearly  as  much  food  as 
those,  in  whom  the  waste  of  the  Muscular  system  is  greater,  and  that 
of  the  Nervous  system  less,  in  virtue  of  their  bodily  activity  and  the 
less  energetic  operation  of  their  minds. 

888.  The  nerve-fibres  appear  to  originate,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Prof.*  Kolliker,  in  cells  which  become  fusiform  by  elongation 
(§  198),  and  which  then  coalesce  at  their  extremities ;  and  these  seem 
to  increase,  after  the  first  formation  of  the  trunks,  by  the  longitu- 
dinal subdivision  of  fusiform  cells  which  had  not  previously  undergone 
complete  metamorphosis  into  fibres,  as  well  as  by  the  development  of 
cells  de  novo.  The  nuclei  of  the  original  cells  may  be  frequently  seen 
in  the  nerve-tubes  at  a  later  period,  lying  between  their  membranous 
walls  and  the  substance  deposited  in  their  interior.  The  earliest  condi- 
tion of  both  forms  of  nerve-fibre  appears  to  be  precisely  the  same ;  but 
the  gelatinous  remains  in  a  state  nearly  resembling  this ;  whilst  the 
tubular  is  developed  into  a  higher  form.  Various  gradations,  indeed, 
may  be  traced  between  the  two.  The  vesicular  matter  appears  to  be  in 
a  state  of  continual  change,  as  is  the  case  with  all  cells  whose  functions 
are  active.  The  appearances  observed  by  Henle  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  lead  to  the  belief,  that  there  is  as  continual  a  suc- 
cession of  nerve-cells,  as  there  is  of  epidermic  cells ;  their  development 
commencing  at  the  surface,  where  they  are  most  copiously  supplied  with 
blood-vessels  from  the  investing  membrane,  and  proceeding  as  they  are 
carried  towards  the  inner  layers,  where  they  come  into  more  immediate 
relation  with  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  nerve-structure.  This  change 
of  .place  is  probably  due  to  the  continual  death  and  decay  of  the  mature 
cells,  where  they  are  connected  with  the  fibres ;  and  the  constant  pro- 
duction of  new  generations  at  the  external  surface, — thus  carrying  the 
previously-formed  cells  inwards,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  the 

epidermic  cells  are  progressively  carried  outwards. 
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389.  The  regeneration  of  Nervoas  tissue  ihat  has  been  destroy* 
takes  place  very  readily  in  continuity  with  that  which  is  left  sound. 
This  may  be  more  easily  proved  by  the  return  of  the  scuaory  and  motor 
endowments  of  the  part,  whose  nervoa  have  been  separated,  than  by 
microscopic  examination  of  the  reunited  trunks  themselves,  nhich  is 
not  always  satisfactory.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  tbi' 
nervous  system  leads  to  the  belief,  that  perfect  eontinuity  of  the  nerve- 
tubes  is  requisite  for  the  conduction  of  nn  imprcssiou  of  any  kmd, 
whether  this  be  destined  to  produce  motion  or  sensation;  and  various 
facts,  well  known  to  Surgeons,  prove  that  such  restoration  may  bo  com- 
plete. In  the  various  operations  which  are  practised  for  the  restoration 
of  lost  parts,  a  portion  of  tissue  removed  from  one  spot  is  grafted,  as  it 
were,  upon  another ;  its  original  attachments  are  more  or  less  completely 
severed, — frequently  altogether  destroyed, — and  new  ones  arc  formed. 
Now  in  such  a  part,  so  long  as  ita  original  connexions  exist,  and  the 
new  ones  are  not  completely  formed,  the  sensation  is  referred  to  the 
spot  from  which  it  was  taken  ;  thus  when  a  new  noso  is  made,  by  partly 
detaching  and  bringing  down  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  forehead,  the 
patient  at  iirst  feels,  when  anything  touches  the  tip  of  his  nose,  as  if  the 
contact  were  really  with  his  forehead.  After  time  has  been  given, 
however,  for  the  establishraeut  of  new  connexions  with  the  parts  into 
whose  neighborhood  it  has  been  brought,  the  old  connexions  of  the 

f rafted  portion  are  completely  severed ;  and  an  interval  then  ensues, 
uring  which  it  frequently  loses  all  sensibility;  but  after  a  time  its 
power  of  feeling  is  restored,  and  the  sensations  received  through  it  are 
referred  to  the  right  spot,  A  more  familiar  case  is  the  regeneration  of 
Skin,  containing  sensory  nerves,  which  takes  place  in  the  well-managed 
healing  of  wounds  involving  loss  of  substance.  Here  there  must  ob- 
viously be,  not  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  nerve-tubes  from  the  sub- 
jacent and  surrounding  trunks,  but  also  a  formation  of  new  sensory 
papillsc.  A  still  more  striking  example  of  the  regeneration  of  Nervous 
tissue,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  those  cases  (of  which  there  are  now 
several  on  record),  in  which  portions  of  the  extremities,  -that  have  been 
completely  severed  by  accident,  have  been  made  to  adhere  to  the  stump ; 
and  have,  in  time,  completely  recovered  their  connexion  with  the  Ner- 
vous as  with  the  other  systems,  as  is  indicated  by  the  restoration  of 
their  sensory  and  motor  endowments. — Of  the  degree  in  which  the  vesi- 
cular substance  of  the  Nervous  system  may  be  regenerated,  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  activity  of 
its  usual  nutritive  changes,  that  a  complete  reproduction  may  be  effected 
in  cases  of  loss  of  substance,  where  it  can  commence  from  a  neighboring 
mass  of  the  same  tissue. 

390.  We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  conditions,  under  which  the 
pecnliar  properties  of  the  Nervous  System  are  manifested  in  an  active 
form;  and  it  will  first  be  desirable  to  explain,  somewhat  more  in  detail, 
the  nature  of  the  different  operations  to  which  it  is  subservient.  These 
operations  present  themselves  in  their  most  complex  form,  in  Man  and 
the  higher  animals;  but  they  may  often  be  most  satisfactorily  studied 
in  the  lower.  In  the  first  place,  when  an  mpression  is  made  upon  ao^ 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  by  mechanical  contact,  by  heat, 
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tricity,  or  any  other  similar  agent, — or  upon  the  organs  of  special  sense 
(the  eye  and  ear,  the  nose  and  tongne),  by  light  or  sonnd,  by  odorous 
or  sapid  bodies, — these  impressions,  in  the  healthy  and  wakeful  state  of 
the  Nervous  system,  dLvefelt  as  sensations  ;  that  is,  the  mind  is  rendered 
conscious  of  them.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mind  is  imme- 
diately influenced,  not  by  the  impression  in  the  remote  organ,  but  by  a 
certain  change  in  the  condition  of  the  brain,  excited  or  aroused  by  that 
which  has  originated  elsewhere.  For  if  the  communication  with  the 
brain  be  cut  off,  no  impression  on  the  distant  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
is  felt,  notwithstanding  that  the  mind  remains  perfectly  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it.  The  mind,  then,  is  only  rendered  conscious  of  external  objects, 
by  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  brainj  or  upon  a  certain  part 
of  it,  which,  being  the  peculiar  seat  of  sensation,  is  called  the  sensarium. 
Hence  we  recognise,  in  the  process  by  which  the  mind  is  rendered  con- 
scious of  external  objects,  three  distinct  stages ;  first,  the  reception  of 
the  impression  at  the  extremities  of  the  sensory  nerve ;  second,  the 
conduction  of  the  impression,  along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  to  the 
sensorium;  third,  the  change  excited  by  it  in  the  sensoriun\  itself, 
through  which  sensation  is  produced.  Here,  then,  the  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  commences  at  the  circumference,  and 
is  transmitted  to  the  centre ;  and  the  fibres  which  are  concerned  in  this 
transmission  are  termed  sensory. 

891.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  emotion,  an  instinctive  impulse,  or 
an  act  of  the  will,  operates  through  the  central  organs  to  produce  a 
muscular  contraction,  the  first  change  is  in  the  condition  of  the  vesicular 
substance  of  those  organs.  The  influence  of  this  change  is  transmitted 
by  the  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles,  among  which  they  are  distributed  ; 
and  the  desired  movement  is  the  result.  Here,  too,  we  have  at  least 
three  stages ;  first,  the  origination  of  the  change  by  an  impression  act- 
ing on  the  central  organs ;  second,  the  conduction  of  that  change  along 
the  motor  nerves ;  and  third,  the  stimulation  of  the  muscles  to  contrac* 
tioD.  But  the  operation  here  commences  at  the  centre ;  and  the  effects 
of  the  change  in  the  brain  are  transmitted  to  the  circumference,  by  a 
set  of  nervous  fibres  which  are  termed  motor.  The  complete  distinct- 
ness of  these  two  classes  of  fibres  was  first  established  by  Sir  C.  Bell. 
It  is  best  seen  in  the  nerves  of  the  head,  of  which  some  are  purely  sen- 
sory, and  others  purely  motor ;  but  it  may  also  be  clearly  proved  to 
exist  at  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (although  their  trunks  possess 
mixed  endowments),  the  posterior  being  sensory,  whilst  the  anterior  are 
motor. 

892.  But  although  sensations  can  only  be  felt  through  the  5ram,  and 
voluntary  motions  can  only  be  produced  by  an  action  of  the  mind  through 
the  same  organ,  yet  there  are  many  changes  in  the  animal  body,  in 
which  the  nervous  system  is  concerned,  which  yet  do  not  involve  the 
operation  of  the  brain,  being  produced  without  our  consciousness  being 
necessarily  excited,  and  without  any  act  of  the  will,  or  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  efforts.  Of  these  actions,  the  spinal  cord  of  Vertebrata,  and 
its  prolongation  within  the  cranium,  are  the  chief  instruments ;  in  the 
Invertebrate  animals,  they  are  performed  by  various  ganglia,  which  are 
usually  disposed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  organs  to  which  they 
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minister.  If  the  Bptoal  cord  of  a  Frog  be  divided  in  its  back,  nbove 
the  crural  plexns,  so  aa  entirely  to  cut  off  tbe  nerves  of  the  lower  ex- 
tromltica  from  connexion  with  the  brain,  the  animal  loses  all  voluntary 
control  over  these  limbs,  and  no  sign  of  pain  is  produced  by  any  injury 
done  to  them.  But  they  are  not  thereby  rendered  motionless ;  for 
various  stimuli  applied  to  the  limbs  themselves  will  cause  movements  in 
them.  Thua  if  the  skin  of  the  foot  he  pinched,  or  if  a  fiamc  be  applied 
to  it,  the  leg  will  be  violently  retracted.  Or,  if  the  cloaca  be  irritated 
by  a  probe,  the  feet  will  endeavor  to  push  away  the  instrument.  We 
have  no  reason  hence  to  believe,  that  the  animal  feels  the  irritation,  or 
intends  to  execute  these  movements  in  order  to  escape  from  it ;  for 
motions  of  a  similar  kind  are  exhibited  by  men,  who  have  suffered  injury 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  who  are  utterly  unconscious, 
either  of  the  irritation  which  their  limbs  receive,  or  of  the  actions  which 
they  perform, 

393.  We  are  not  to  auppose,  however,  that  tho  atimnlus  acts  at 
once  upon  the  muscles,  without  the  nervous  system  being  concerned  at 
all ;  throwing  them  into  contraction  by  its  direct  influence.  For  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  unless  the  nervous  trunks  remain  continuous  with 
the  spinal  cord,  and  unless  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  with  which  they 
are  connected  remains  sound  (although  cut  off  from  connexion  with 
the  parts  above,  and  with  the  brain),  no  action  will  result.  If  the 
trunks  be  divided,  or  either  of  the  roots  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  the  spinal  cord  be  severed,  or  tho  lower  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  itself  be  injured,  no  stimulation  will  cause  the  muscular  move- 
ments just  described.  A  very  good  example  of  this  necessity  for  the 
completeness  of  the  nervous  trunks,  which  convey  impressions  to  and 
from  the  central  organ,  is  found  in  the  movements  of  the  iris,  for  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Ilere  the  stimulus  of  light  upon 
the  retina  gives  rise  to  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  optic  oerve ; 
which,  being  transmitted  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  encephalon  with 
which  that  nerve  is  connected,  excites  there  a  motor  impulse ;  and 
this  impulse  is  conveyed  through  a  distinct  nerve  (a  branch  of  the 
third  pair)  to  the  iris,  occasioning  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Every  one 
knows  that  this  adjustment  of  the  size  of  the  pupil  to  the  amount  of 
light,  is  effected  without  any  exertion  of  tho  will  on  his  own  part,  and 
even  without  any  consciousness  that  it  is  taking  place.  It  is  performed, 
too,  during  profouud  sleep;  when  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  retina 
excites  no  consciousness  of  its  presence, — when  no  sensation,  therefore, 
18  produced  by  it. 

394.  The  class  of  actions  thus  performed,  is  termed  reflex ;  and  we 
Bee  that  every  such  action  involves  the  following  scries  of  changes. 
In  the  first  place,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  extremity  of  a 
nerve,  by  some  external  agent;  just  as  when  sensation  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. Secondly,  this  impression  is  transmitted  by  a  nervous  trunk 
to  the  spinal  cord  in  Vertebrata,  or  to  some  ganglionic  mass  which 
answers  to  it  in  the  Invertebrata.  But  instead  of  being  communicated 
by  its  means  to  the  mind,  and  becoming  a  sensation,  it  immediately 
and  necessarily  executes  a  motor  impulse;  which  is  reflected  back  aait 
were  to  certain  muscles,   and,  by  their  contraction,   gives  i " 
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movement.  We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  nearly  all  those  movements  in 
the  animal  body,  which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  organic  functions, — such  as  those  of  respiration,  degluti- 
tion (or  swallowing),  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces,  urine,  and  foetus,  &c., 
— are  performed  in  this  manner. 

895.  Now  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  nervous  trunks  are  of  the  same  nature,  whatever  may 
be  the  source  from  which  they  proceed, — whether,  for  example,  the 
movement  is  simply  reflex,  whether  it  proceed  from  a  mental  emotion, 
or  whether  it  be  executed  in  obedience  to  an  act  of  the  will.  It  was 
formely  supposed  that  all  the  afferent  or  centripetal  fibres  pass  up  to 
the  Brain,  and  that'all  the  efferent  or  centrifugaliihrQS  pass  down  from 
the  same  organ ;  the  Spinal  Cord  being  looked  upon  as  little  else  than 
a  bundle  of  nerves.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  fibres  of  any  trunk  terminates  in  the  central  organ,  to  which 
that  trunk  at  first  proceeds ;  and  that  the  Spinal  Cord  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  series  of  such  ganglionic  centres,  each  receiving  the  afferent 
fibres,  and  giving  origin  to  the  efferent  of  its  own  segment.  So, 
again,  the  special  sensory  nerves,  the  olfactive,  optic,  auditory,  and 
gustative,  terminate  in  their  own  ganglionic  centres,  which  lie,  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  summit  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
apparatus  for  receiving  impressions,  and  for  originating  motions,  is  thus 
complete  in  itself;  and  the  addition  of  the  cerebrum  does  not  make 
any  essential  difference  in  its  operations,  save  that  this  sensori-motor 
apparatus  (as  it  may  be  termed)  is  made  to  act  through  its  means  as 
the  agent  of  the  mind,  in  addition  to  its  functions  as  the  instrument  of 
the  automatic  movements.  We  shall  hereafter  see  (chap,  xii.),  that 
the  difference  between  Instinct  and  Intelligence  is  closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  cerebrum ;  but  that  this  organ,  even  in 
that  highest  grade  of  development  which  it  possesses  in  Man,  has  no 
other  connexion  with  the  sensory  organs  than  that  which  it  acquires 
through  its  relation  with  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  has  no  more  power  of 
exciting  muscular  movement,  than  by  playing  (so  to  speak),  upon  the 
spinal  cord,  whose  efferent  fibres  respond  to  its  mandates,  just  as  they 
would  do  to  the  stimulus,  of  an  impression  primarily  acting  through  that 
organ. 

896.  Of  the  mode  by  which  the  effects  of  changes  in  one  part  of  the 
Nervous  system,  are  thus  instantaneously  transmitted  to  another, 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  There  is  evidently  a  strong  analogy  between 
this  phenomenon,  and  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  the  Electric 
power  along  good  conductors ;  but  the  relation  is  much  more  intimate 
than  this,  for  Electricity  is  capable  of  exciting  Nerve-force  whilst, 
conversely,  Nerve-force  can  excite  Electricity.  Thus  a  very  feeble 
galvanic  current  transmitted  along  a  motor  nerve,  serves  to  excite  con- 
tractions in  the  muscles  supplied  by  it ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  galvanic 
current  transmitted  along  any  of  the  sensory  nerves,  give  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  the  kind  to  which  the  nerve  ministers.  Moreover  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  that  certain  animals  are  capable  of  generating 
Electric  power  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  (chap,  x.)  ;  and  that  the 
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nervous  force  is  esscDtially  concerned  in  this  operation.  But,  on  tlm^ 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  influence  transmitted  along  the 
nerves  of  the  living  body  is  not  ordinary  electricity ;  for  all  attempts 
r  to  procure  manifestations  of  electric  changes  in  the  state  of  nerves, 
that  are  acting  most  energetically  on  muscles,  have  completely  failed  ; 
and  a  nerve  remains  capable  of  conveying  the  influence  of  electricity, 
when  it  has  been  rendered  unable  to  transmit  the  influence  of  the 
brain,  as  by  tying  a  ligature  round  it,  or  by  tightly  compressing  it 
between  the  forceps,  which  gives  no  interruption  to  the  one  agency, 
while  it  completely  checks  the  other. — Notwithstanding,  then,  the  strong 
analogy  which  exists  between  these  two  powers,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  regarding  them  as  identical;  but  they  have  towards  each  other  that 
relation  of  reciprocity,  which  exists  between  Electricity  and  Heat,  or 
between  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  each  being  convertible  into  the 
other  in  a  certain  deflnite  ratio  (§  53). 

397.  It  is  more  desirable,  however,  that  we  should  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  the  phenomena  of  the  Nervous  System  take 
place,  than  that  we  should  spend  much  time  in  discussing  the  identity 
of  its  peculiar  powers  with  any  others  in  Nature.  The  conducting 
power  of  the  nervous  fibres  appears  to  remain  with  little  decrease  for 
some  time  after  death,  especially  in  cold-blooded  animals ;  for  we  can, 
by  pinching,  pricking,  or  otherwise  stimulating  the  motor-trunk,  give 
rise  to  contractions  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  them,  exactly  as  during 
life.  This  power  is  much  lessened  by  the  influence  of  narcotics ;  so  that 
if  a  nervous  trunk  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  opium,  belladonna,  or  other 
powerful  narcotic,  it  ceases  to  be  able  to  convey  the  efl'ects  of  stimuli  to 
the  muscles,  some  time  before  the  muscles  themselves  lose  their  con- 
tractile power.  On  the  other  band,  it  seems  to  be  exalted  by  Tarious 
irritating  influences;  so  that,  when  the  nervous  trunk  has  been  treated 
with  strychnia,  or  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  undue  excitement  in  other 
ways,  a  very  slight  change  is  magnified  (as  it  were)  during  its  transmis- 
sion, and  produces  effects  of  unusual  intensity. 

398.  Now  although  the  conducting  power  of  the  fibrous  structure 
will  continue  for  a  time,  after  the  circulation  through  it  has  ceased,  the 
peculiar  endowments  of  the  vesicular  substance,  by  which  it  originalei 
the  changes  which  the  former  transmits,  are  onlj/  manifested,  when 
blood  is  moving  through  its  capillaries.  Thus  if  the  circulation  through 
the  brain  cease  hut  for  a  moment,  total  insensibility,  and  loss  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  immediately  surpervene.  The  brain  is  supplied 
with  blood  through  four  arteries, — the  two  internal  carotids,  and  the 
two  vertebrals;  and  by  the  communication  of  these  with  each  other 
through  the  circle  of  }fillia,  the  circulation  will  etill  be  kept  up,  if  only 
one  of  them  should  convey  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  that  the  flow  of  blood  should  be  checked  through  all  of 
them,  in  order  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  should  be  suspended ;  and 
the  suspension  is  then  complete  and  instantaneous.  The  beat  method 
of  effecting  this  was  devised  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  lied  both  the 
carotid  arteries  in  a  dog :  which,  for  the  reasons  ju'Jt  mentionerl,  did 
not  produce  any  decided  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the 
circulation  being  kept  up  through  the  vertebrals.     But  upon  compresa* 
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iDg  the  latter,  so  as  to  suspend  the  flow  of  hlood  through  them,  imme^ 
diaU  inseDsibility,  and  loss  of  voluntary  power,  were  the  result.  When 
the  compression  was  taken  off,  the  animal  immediately  returned  to  its 
usual  state ;  and  again  become  suddenly  insensible,  when  the  pressure 
was  renewed.  Although  the  functions  of  the  brain  were  thus  suspended, 
those  of  the  spinal  cord  were  not ;  as  was  shown  by  the  occurrence  of 
convulsive  movements.  But  in  the  state  called  SyncopCy  or  fainting, 
the  suspension  of  the  circulation,  by  a  failure  in  the  heart's  action, 
causes  an  entire*  loss  of  power  in  both  these  centres ;  and  a  complete 
cessation  of  muscular  movement  is  the  result.  This  condition  may 
come  on  instantaneously,  under  the  influence  of  powerful  mental  emo- 
tion, or  of  some  other  cause,  which  acts  primarily  in  suspending  the 
heart's  action,  and  consequently  in  checking  the  circulation  ;  the  insen- 
sibility, and  loss  of  muscular  power,  are  secondary  results,  depending 
upon  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  nervous  centres,  consequent 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  them. 

899.  The  due  activity  of  the  vesicular  nervous  matter  is  not  only 
dependent  upon  a  sufiicient  supply  of  bloody  but  it  requires  that  this 
blood  should  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity ;  for  there  is  no  tissue  in 
the  body,  whose  functions  are  so  readily  deranged,  by  any  departure 
from  the  regular  standard  in  the  circulating  fluid, — whether  this  con- 
sist in  the  alteration  of  the  proportions  of  its  normal  ingredients,  or  in 
the  introduction  of  other  substances  which  have  no  proper  place  in  it. 
One  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the 
brain,  consists  in  the  retention  of  substances  within  the  blood,  which 
ought  to  be  excreted  from  it.  We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  three  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  organs  in  the  body, — the  lungs,  the 
liver,  and  the  kidneys, — have  it  for  their  special  office,  to  separate 
from  the  circulating  fluid  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  which  is 
continually  taking  place  in  the  body;  and  thereby  to  maintain  its 
purity  and  its  fltncsss  for  its  important  functions.  Now  if  these,  from 
any  cause,  even  partially  fail  in  their  office,  speedy  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  centres  is  the  result.  Thus  if  the  lungs  do 
not  purify  the  venous  blood  of  its  impregnation  of  carbonic  acid,  or 
restore  to  it  the  proper  proportion  of  oxygen,  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  seriously  affected.  The  sensations  become  indistinct,  the  will  loses 
its  control  over  the  muscles,  giddiness  and  faintness  come  on,  and  at 
last  complete  insensibility  supervenes.  Corresponding  symptoms  occur, 
though  to  a  less  serious  degree,  when  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
but  slightly  impeded.  Thus  when  a  number  of  persons  are  shut  up  in 
an  ill-ventilated  apartment,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  raise  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  to  1  or  2  per  cent.,  the  continued 
purification  of  their  blood  by  respiration  is  but  insufficiently  performed, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  hereafter  (chap,  viir.) ;  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  accumulates  in  their  blood  in  a  sufficient  degree,  to  produce 
headache  and  obtuseness  of  the  mental  powers. — Similar  results  take 
place,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  from  the  retention  of  the  substances 
which  ought  to  be  drawn  off  by  the  liver  and  kidneys ;  tl  ese,  when  they 
accumulate  in  even  a  trifling  degree,  produce  torpor  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  ;  and  when  their  proportion  increases,  complete  cessation  of 
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Ua  powers  is  the  result,  tbeir  action  being  precisely  that  of  narcotifl/, 
poisons.  Various  substances  introduced  into  the  blood  ma;  exert  similar 
influcncea;  depressing  the  activity  of  the  vesicular  substance  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  consequently  producing  torpidity,  not  merely  in 
regard  to  the  reception  of  impressions,  and  the  performance  of  volt)iH>, 
tary  motions,  but  also  in  the  mental  operations  generally. 

400.  On  the  other  hand,  various  conditions  of  the  blood,  especial 
tbose  depending  on  the  presence  of  certain  external  agents  produce 
nndue  energy  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  centres ;  which  energy, 
however,  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  irregularity,  or  want  of 
balanco  among  the  different  actions.  Of  this  we  have  a  familiar  example 
in  the  operation  of  alcohol.  Its  first  effect,  when  taken  in  moderate 
quantity,  is  usually  to  produce  a  simple  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
cerebral  functions.  A  further  dose,  however,  occasions  not  merely  an 
increase,  but  an  irregularity ;  destroying  that  power  of  self-control,  which 
is  so  important  a  means  of  balancing  the  different  tendencies  in  tlie 
healthy  condition  of  the  mind.  And  &  still  larger  dose  has  the  effect 
of  a  narcotic  poison ;  producing  diminutiou  or  suspension  of  activity  in 
all  the  functions  of  the  brain.  In  some  persons,  this  is  the  mode  in 
vhich  thealcohol  acts  from  the  first,  its  stimulating  effects  being  altogether 
wanting. — A  similar  activity  is  usually  produced  by  the  respiration  of 
the  Nitrous  Oxide,  which  seems  to  increase  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
save  that  of  self-control,  which  It  diminishes;  the  individual,  while  under 
its  influence,  being  the  slave  of  his  impulses,  which  act  on  his  muscular 
■ystem  with  astonishing  energy.  Very  analogous  to  this,  is  the  incipient 
Stage  of  mania;  which  is  simply  an  undue  energy  of  the  eerehral  func- 
tions at  first  in  some  degree  under  the  control  of  the  will,  hut  afcer- 
Tards,  increasing  to  an  extent  that  renders  the  individual  completely 
powerless  over  himself;  and  showing  itself  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  external  objects,  in  the  vividness  of  the  trains  of 
thought  (which,  being  entirely  uncontrolled,  succeed  each  other  with 
apparent  irregularity,  though  probably  according  to  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion and  suggestion),  and  in  the  violence  of  the  muscular  actions.  Such 
a  state  may  continue  for  some  time,  without  the  intervention  of  sleep ; 
but  the  subsequent  exhaustion  of  nervous  power  is  proportioned  to  the 
duration  of  the  excitement ;  and  frequent  attacks  of  mania  almost 
invariably  subside  at  last  into  imbecility. 

401.  In  tfaesecasesof  undue  excitement,  there  is  obviously  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head  ;  as  indicated  hy  the  suffusion  of  the 
face,  the  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  throbbing  at  the  temples,  tho 
pulsation  of  the  carotids ;  and  we  find  that  measures  which  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  circulation  through  tho  brain,  are  those  most  effec- 
tual in  subduing  the  excitement.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  that 
this  undue  action  of  the  brain  should  be  connected  with  an  excess  in  the 
whole  amount  of  nutritive  material,  and  should  require  general  deple- 
tion for  its  treatment.  In  fact,  a  very  similar  class  of  symptoms  may 
present  itself  under  two  conditions  of  an  entirely  opposite  kind, — 
inflammation,  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrioo 
in  the  blood,  and  requiring  treatment  of  a  lowering  kind, — and  irritation^ 
depending  on  a  state  of  blood  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency 
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materials,  and  requiring  a  strengthening  and  even  a  stimulating  regimen. 
The  skill  of  the  practitioner  is  often  put  to  the  test,  in  the  due 
discrimination  between  these  states. 

402.  The  preceding  examples  mark  the  influence  of  various  causes 
apon  the  actions  of  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  brain  ;  others  might  be 
adduced  to  show,  that  the  vesicular  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  also 
liable  to  have  its  powers  depressed  or  excited;  but  these  will  be  best 
adverted  to  hereafter,  when  the  distinct  functions  of  that  organ  are 
under  consideration  (chap,  xii.)  We  may  simply  notice,  that  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  Strychnia  is  peculiarly  and  most  remarkably  exerted 
upon  the  vesicular  substance  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  that  a  correspond- 
ing state,  in  which  violent  convulsive  actions  are  excited  by  the  most 
trifling  causes,  sometimes  presents  itself  as  a  peculiar  form  of  disease, 
named  Tetanus,  which  may  be  either  idiopathicy  depending  probably 
upon  a  disordered  condition  of  the  blood,  or  traumati<fj  consequent  upon 
the  irritation  of  a  wound. 

403.  But,  as  formerly  remarked,  it  is  not  in  the  Nervous  centres 
only,  that  changes  originate.  Whenever  an  impression  is  made  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  upon  the  organs  of  special  sense,  which, 
being  conducted  to  the  nervous  centres,  either  excites  a  sensation  in  the 
brain  (§  390),  or  a  reflex  action  through  the  spinal  cord  (§  392),  the 
reception  and  propagation  of  such  impression  at  the  extremities  of  the 
sensory  nerves  requires  a  set  of  conditions  of  the  same  kind  with  those, 
which  we  have  seen  to  exist  in  the  nervous  centres.  In  fact,  if  we  re- 
gard the  course  of  the  motor  nerves  as  commencing  in  the  nervous 
centres  and  terminating  in  the  muscles,  we  may  with  equal  justice  con- 
sider that  of  the  sensory  nerves  as  originating  in  their  peripheral  extremi- 
ties, and  terminating  in  the  sensorium.  And,  as  already  stated  (§  381), 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  vesicular  structure  exists  in  some  (probably 
in  all)  of  the  peripheral  expansions  of  the  sensory  nerves,  as  makes  up 
the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Now  it  is  easily  shown, 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  these  parts  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  original  reception  of  the  impressions,  as  is  the  circulation  through 
the  brain  to  their  reception  as  sensations,  and  to  the  origination  of 
motor  impulses  by  an  act  of  the  will.  We  find  that  anything  which 
retards  the  circulation  through  a  part  supplied  by  sensory  nerves, 
diminishes  its  sensibility ;  and  that  if  the  flow  of  blood  be  completely 
stagnated,  entire  insensibility  is  the  result.  A  familiar  example  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  effects  of  prolonged  cold ;  which,  by  diminishing,  and 
then  entirely  checking,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  skin,  produces 
first  numbness,  and  then  complete  insensibility  of  the  part.  This  result, 
however,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  cold  upon  the 
nerve-vesicles  themselves ;  depressing  their  peculiar  vital  powers  (§  97). 
The  same  effect  is  produced,  however,  when  the  supply  of  blood  is 
checked  in  any  other  way ;  as,  for  example,  by  pressure  on  the  artery, 
or  by  obstruction  in  its  interior.  Thus  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb 
is  tied,  numbness  of  the  extremities  is  immediately  perceived ;  and  this 
continues,  until  the  circulation  is  re-established  by  the  collateral  branches, 
when  the  usual  amount  of  sensibility  is  restored.  Again,  in  the  gan- 
grene which  depends  upon  obstruction  of  the  arterial    trunks  by  a 
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fibrinous  olot  in  their  interior,  diminution  of  sensibiHtj,  consequent  upon 
the  insufficient  circulation,  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms. 

404.  On  the  other  hand,  increaseil  circulation  of  blood  through  a 
part  produces  exaltation  of  its  sensibility;  that  ia,  the  ordinary  im- 
pressions produce  changes  of  unusual  energy  in  its  sensory  nerves. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  iQcrcased  sensibility  of  the  genital 
organs  of  animals  during  the  period  of  heat;  and  in  those  of  Man, 
when  in  a  state  of  venereal  excitement.  Moderate  warmth,  friction, 
exercise,  and  other  causes  which  increase  the  circulation  through  a  part, 
also  augment  its  sensibility  ;  and  this  augmentation  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  indications  of  that  state  of  determination  of  blood,  or  active 
congestion,  which  usually  precedes  inflammation,  and  which  exists  in  the 
parts  surrounding  the  centre  of  inflammatory  action.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  here  as  elsewhere  (§401),  that  such  exaltation  of  func- 
tion in  a  limited  part,  is  quite  consistent  with  general  debility  ;  and  in 
fact  wo  may  often  observe,  that  the  tendency  of  such  local  aSections 
is  particularly  groat,  when  the  blood  is  in  a  very  poor  condition.  (See 
CHAP,  v.) 

405,  To  sum  up,  then,  we  may  compare  the  vesicular  substance, 
wherever  it  exists,  to  a  galvanic  combination :  the  former  being  capable 
of  generating  nervous  influence,  and  transmitting  it  along  the  fibrous 
structure,  to  the  part  on  which  it  is  to  operate;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  latter  generates  electric  power,  and  transmits  it  along  the  con- 
ducting wires,  to  'the  point  at  which  it  is  to  clfoct  a  decomposition  or 
any  other  change.  In  one  of  the  most  perfect  forms  of  the  galvanic 
battery  {that  invented  by  Mr.  Smee),  although  the  metals  remain  in- 
serted in  the  acid  solution,  and  are  consequently  always  ready  for 
action,  no  electricity  is  generated' until  the  circuit  is  complete;  and  the 
waste  of  the  zinc,  produced  by  its  solution  in  the  acid,  is  therefore 
exactly  proportional  to  the  electric  ofi'ectB  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  healthy  and  waking  state,  bears 
a  close  analogy  to  this;  for  it  is  in  a  state  constantly  ready  for  action, 
but  waits  to  be  excited;  and  its  waste  is  proportional  to  the  activity  of 
its  function. — The  vesicular  matter,  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  is  inactive,  until  an  impression  is  made  upon  it  by  some  external 
agent;  but  a  change  then  takes  place  in  its  condition  (of  which  we 
know  no  more,  than  that  the  presence  of  arterial  blood  and  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  are  necessary  for  it),  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
central  organs  by  the  sensory  trunks.  It  would  appear  that  the  excite- 
ment of  this  change  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  afflux  of  blood  to 
the  part;  thus  when  a  lozenge  or  some  similar  substance  is  allowed  to 
lie  for  a  time  in  contact  with  the  tongue,  or  with  the  side  of  the  mouth, 
a  roughness  is  produced,  which  is  due  to  the  erection  of  the  sensory 
papill:e,  by  the  distension  of  their  blood-vessels. — On  the  other  hand, 
the  change  in  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  central  organs,  hy  which 
motion  is  produced  in  the  distant  muscles,  may  be  excited  either  hy  the 
stimulus  conveyed  by  the  afferent  nerves  (as  in  reflex  action,  §  392),  or 
by  on  act  of  Mind.  This  act  may  be  voluntary,  originating  in  the  will; 
or  it  may  be  instinctive  or  emotional,  resulting  from  certain  statOB  i  ' 
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mind  excited  by  sensations,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  will. 
Of  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  thus  acts  upon  the  nervous  system,  we 
know  nothing  whatever,  and  probably  never  shall  be  informed  in  our 
present  state  of  being.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  aware  of  the 
physiological /ao^  of  the  peculiar  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the 
brain  ;  a  connexion  so  intimate,  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  receive  through 
the  body  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Universe  around  it,  and 
to  impress  on  the  body  the  results  of  its  own  determinations ;  and  of 
such  a  nature,  that  the  regularity  of  the  working  of  the  mind  itself  is 
dependent  upon  the  complete  organization  of  the  brain  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  the  constant  supply  of  pure  and  well  elaborated  blood,  and 
upon  all  those  influences  which  favor  the  due  performance  of  the 
nutritive  operations  in  general. 
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OF    FOOD,    AND    TEE    DIGESTIVE    PROCESS.  ^^H 

1.   Souixcs  of  the  Demand  for  Alimnil. 

400.  TiiE  dependence  of  nil  Organized  beings  upon  food  or  aliment, 
must  be  evident  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this 
Treatise.  In  the  first  place,  the  germ  requires  a  largo  and  constant 
supply  of  materiBls,  with  which  it  may  develope  itself  into  the  perfect 
being,  by  tho  properties  with  which  it  is  endowed.  In  all  hut  the 
lowest  tribes  of  Plants,  we  find  the  materials  required  for  tho  earliest 
stages  of  the  process  prepared  and  set  apart  by  the  parent.  Thus  in 
the  seed,  the  germ  itself  forma  but  a  small  proportion  of  tho  whole 
substance,  the  principal  mass  being  composed  of  starchy  matter  which 
\&  laid  up  there  for  its  nutrition  ;  and  tho  act  of  germination  consists  in 
the  appropriation  of  that  nutriment  by  the  germ,  and  tho  consequent 
development  of  the  latter,  up  to  tho  point  at  which  it  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  such  assistance,  and  is  able  for  itself  to  procure,  from  the 
soil  and  atmosphere  that  surround  it,  the  materials  for  its  continued 
growth.  So  in  the  egg  of  the  Animal,  the  principal  mass  is  composed 
of  Albumen  and  oily  matter ;  the  germ  itself  being,  at  the  time  the  egg 
is  first  deposited,  a  mere  point  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  these  m&te- 
rials  serve  as  the  food  or  aliment  of  the  germ,  which  gradually 
them  to  itself,  and  converts  them  into  the  materials  of  its  ( 
ture  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  the  young  animal  c 
from  tho  egg,  ready  to  obtain  for  itself  the  food  which  is 
its  continued  increase  in  size. 

407.  In  many  instances  among  the  lower  animals,  the  form  il 
tho  young  animal  emerges  from  the  egg  is  very  different  f 
which  it  is  subsequently  to  assume  ;  and  the  latter  i-  ""'"  "' 
a  process  of  metamorphosis.     This  change  li;is  lieen 
most  fully  studied,  ia  the  case  of  Insects  and  I'n. 
merly  thought  to  constitute  an  exception  to  all 
respect, — the  Insect  coming  forth  from  the  egg  i 
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and  the  Frog  in  the  condition  of  a  Fish.  But  it  is  now  knono  thai 
changes  of  form,  as  coniplote  as  these,  occar  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lower  tribes  of  Animals ;  so  that  the  absence  of  them  is  the  excep- 
tion. The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  supply  of  nutriment  laid  up  -within 
the  egg,  among  the  lower  claases,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  embryo  to  the  form  it  is  subsequently  to  attain ;  and  its  development 
is  BO  arranged,  that  it  may  come  into  tho  world  in  a  condition  which 
adapts  it  to  obtain  its  own  nutriment,  and  thus  to  acquire  for  itself  the 
materials  for  its  further  development.  Thus  the  Insect,  in  its  larva  or 
Caterpillar  state,  is  essentially  a  f(ctus  in  regard  to  its  grade  of  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  is  a  ftetus  capable  of  acquiring  its  own  food.  In  this  con- 
dition it  attains  its  full  growth  as  regards  size,  though  its  form  remains 
the  same ;  but  it  then,  in  passing  into  the  Chrysalis  state,  rcassumes  (as 
it  were)  the  condition  of  an  embryo  within  the  egg, — the  development 
of  various  new  parts  takes  place,  at  the  expense  of  the  nutriment  stored 
up  in  its  tissues, — and  it  comes  forth  as  the  perfect  Insect.  In  many 
of  the  lower  tribes,  the  animal  quits  the  egg  at  a  still  earlier  period  in 
comparison  ;  thus  it  has  been  lately  shown  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  that 
some  of  the  long  marine  worms  consist  only  of  a  single  segment,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  head,  when  tbey  leave  the  egg ;  and  that  the  other  seg- 
ments, to  the  number  (it  may  be)  of  several  hundred,  are  gradually 
developed  from  this,  by  a  process  that  resembles  the  budding  of  Plants. 

408.  Up  to  the  period,  then,  when  the  full  dimensions  of  the  body 
have  been  attained,  and  the  complete  evolution  of  all  its  organs  has  taken 
place,  a  due  supply  of  food  is  necessary  for  these  purposes.  In  the 
Plant,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  materials  taken  into  the 
system,  are  thus  appropriated ;  the  extension  of  its  structure  going  on 
almost  indefinitely,  and  the  waste  ocoosioned  by  decay  being  compara- 
tively small.  Thus  the  carbon,  which  is  given  out  by  the  respiratory 
process  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to 
that  which  is  introduced  by  the  decomposition  of  that  same  gas,  under 
the  Influence  of  light  (§  81).  And  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  which  takes 
place  once  a  year  or  more  frequently,  and  which  gives  back  a  large 
quantity  of  the  matter  that  has  undergone  the  organizing  process,  does 
not  occur,  until  by  tbeir  means  a  considerable  addition  has  beeu  made 
to  the  solid  and  permanent  substance  of  the  tree. 

400.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  animal.  Its  period  of 
increaxe  is  limited.     The  full  size  of  ibe  body  is  usually  attained,  and 
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of  inert  linbits,  is  suitable  and  beneficial  to  one  wbo  is  leading  a  lift 
continual  exertion  ;  and  tbis  diflbrencc  manifests  itself  in  the  requirp- 
ments  of  the  same  individual  who  makes  a  change  in  his  habits — the 
indolent  man  acquiring  an  appetite  by  vigoroua  exertion,  and  the  active 
man  losing  hia  disposition  to  hearty  feeding  by  any  cause  that  keeps 
him  from  hia  accustomed  exercise.  We  see  precisely  the  same  contrast 
between  Animals  of  different  tribes,  whose  natural  instincts  lead  them 
to  different  modes  of  life.  The  Birds  of  most  active  flight,  and  the 
Mammals  which  are  required  to  put  fbrth  the  greatest  efforts  to  obtain 
their  food,  need  the  largest  and  most  constant  supplies  of  nutriment; 
but  even  the  least  active  of  these  classes  stand  in  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  inert  Reptiles,  whose  slow  and  feeble  movements  are  attended 
with  so  little  waste,  that  they  can  sustain  life  for  weeks  and  even 
months,  with  little  or  no  diminution  of  their  usual  activity,  without  a 
fresh  supply  of  food. 

410,  The  waste  and  decay  just  adverted  to,  however,  do  not  affect 
the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  alone  ;  for  all  the  operations  of  nutri- 
tion invoh'o  it  to  a  certain  extent.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the 
acts  of  absorption,  assimilation,  respiration,  secretion,  and  reproduc- 
tion ; — all  those,  in  fact,  by  which  the  material  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  tissues  is  first  prepared,  and  subsequently  main- 
tained in  the  requisite  purity, — are  effected  in  the  Animal,  as  in  the 
Plant,  by  the  agency  of  cells,  which  are  continually  dying  and  requiring 
renewal.  In  most  Vegetables,  the  death  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
these  functions  takes  place  simultaneouBly,  as  soon  as  they  have  per- 
formed them;  the  whole  crop  of  leaves  ceasing  at  once  to  perform  its 
proper  actions,  and  dropping  off; — to  he  replaced  by  another,  at  an  in- 
terval that  solely  depends  upon  the  temperature  under  which  the  tree 
is  living  (§  99).  In  the  evergreen,  however,  the  process  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  which  wo  observe  In  the  Animal;  for  the  leaves  die 
one  by  one,  and  not  simultaneously ;  and  aro  constantly  undergoing 
replacement,  so  that  the  vigor  of  the  system  and  the  activity  of  it.s 
nutritive  processes  never  suffer  a  complete  suspension. 

411,  In  the  Animal  body,  the  different  classes  of  cells,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  are  in  like  manner  constantly  undergoing  death 
and  renewal ;  and  this  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  energy  of 
their  functions.  Hence  a  supply  of  food  is  as  requisite,  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  their  growth,  as  it  is  in  Plants  to  furnish  the  materials  of 
the  growth  of  the  leaves.  A  large  part  of  these  materials  are  subse- 
quently used  for  other  purposes  in  the  economy;  thus,  as  the  leaves 
prepare  the  sap  which  is  to  nourish  the  woody  stem,  and  to  form  new 
shoots,  so  do  the  absorbing  and  assimilating  cells  prepare  and  furnish 
the  fluid  elements  of  the  blood,  which  are  to  repair  tho  waste  of  nerve 
and  muscle,  bone  and  cartilage,  &c.  But  still  a  considerable  amonnt  h 
expended  in  the  simple  nutrition  of  these  organs  themselves,  whose 
duration  is  transient,  and  whoso  solid  parts  are  cast  off  as  of  no  further 
use.  Thus  the  skin  and  all  the  mucous  surfaces  are  continually  form- 
ing and  throwing  off  epidermic  and  epithelial  cells,  whose  formation  ro- 
qnirca  a  regular  supply  of  nutriment ;  and  only  a  part  of  this  nutriment 
(that  which  occupies  the  Cttvih/  of  the  cells)  consists  of  matter,  that  b 
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destined  to  serve  some  other  purpose  in' the  system,  or  that  has  already 
answered  it ;  the  remainder  (that  of  which  the  solid  walls  are  composed) 
being  furnished  by  the  nutritive  materials  of  the  blood,  and  being 
henceforth  altogether  lost  to  it. — Thus  every  act  of  Nutrition  involves 
a  waste  or  decay  of  Organized  tissue. 

412.  We  may  observe  a  marked  difference,  however,  between  the 
amount  of  aliment  required,  and  the  amount  of  waste  occasioned  by  the 
simple  exercise  of  the  nutritive  or  vegetcUive  functions  in  the  building- 
up  and  maintenance  of  the  animal  body,  and  that  which  results  from 
thf  exercise  of  the  animal  functions.  The  former  are  carried  on,  with 
scarcely  any  intermixture  of  the  latter,  during  foetal  life.  The  aliment, 
in  a  state  of  preparation,  is  introduced  into  the  foetal  vessels ;  and  is 
conveyed  by  them  into  the  various  parts  of  the  structure,  which  are 
developed  at  its  expense.  The  amount  of  wa9te  is  then  very  trifling,  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  small  amount  of  excretory  matter,  the  product  of 
the  action  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  which  has  accumulated  at  the  time 
of  birth ;  although  these  organs  have  attained  a  sufficient  development 
to  act  with  energy  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  But  as  soon  as  the 
movementB  of  the  body  begin  to  take  place  with  activity,  the  waste  in- 
creases greatly ;  and  we  even  observe  this  immediately  after  birth,  when 
a  large  part  of  the  time  is  still  passed  in  sleep,  but  when  the  actions  of 
respiration  involve  a  constant  employment  of  muscular  power. — In  the 
state  of  profound  Bleep^  at  subsequent  periods  of  life,  the  vegetative 
functions  are  performed,  with  no  other  exercise  of  the  animal  powers, 
than  is  requisite  to  sustain  them  ;  and  we  observe  that  the  waste,  and 
the  demand  for  food,  are  then  diminished  to  a  very  low  point.  This  is 
well  seen  in  many  animals,  which  lead  a  life  of  great  activity  during 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  year,  but  which  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
profound  sleep,  without,  however,  any  considerable  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature ;  the  demand  for  food,  instead  of  being  frequent,  is  only  felt  at 
long  intervals,  and  the  excretions  are  much  reduced  in  apiount.  And 
those  animals  which  become  completely  inert,  either  by  the  influence  of 
cold,  or  by  the  drying-up  of  their  tissues,  do  not  suffer  from  the  pro- 
longed deprivation  of  food;  because  not  only  are  their  animal  functions 
suspended,  but  their  nutritive  operations  also  are  in  complete  abey- 
ance ;  and  the  continual  decomposition  of  their  tissues,  which  would 
otherwise  be  taking  place,  is  checked  by  the  cold  or  desiccation ;  so  that 
the  whole  series  of  changes  which  goes  on  in  their  active  condition,  is 
completely  at  a  stand. 

418.  But  there  is  another  most  important  cause  of  demand  for  food, 
amongst  the  higher  Animals,  which  does  not  exist  either  amongst  the 
lower  Animals,  or  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom.  We  have  seen  (chap,  ii.) 
that  Mammals  and  Birds,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Insects  also,  are 
able  to  sustain  the  heat  of  their  bodies  at  a  fixed  standard,  and  thus 
to  become  independent  of  variations  in  external  temperature.  This 
they  are  enabled  to  do,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  by  a  process 
strictly  analogous  to  ordinary  combustion ;  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
which  are  directly  supplied  by  their  food,  or  which  have  been  employed 
for  a  time  in  the  composition  of  the  living  tissues  and  are  then  set  free, 
being  made  to  unite  with  oxygen  introduced  by  the  respiratory  process, 
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and  thus  giving  off  as  much  beat  as  if  tbe  same  materials  were  burned 
in  a  furmice.  And  it  has  been  further  shown,  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  in  a  warm-blooded  animal,  from  which  food  has  been  entirely 
withheld,  is  the  inability  any  longer  to  sustain  the  temperniure,  which 
is  requisite  for  tbe  performance  of  its  vital  oper»tions  (§  117).  Hence 
we  see  the  necessity  for  a  constant  supply  of  aliment,  in  the  case  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  for  this  purpose  alone:  and  the  demand  will 
be  chiefly  regulated  by  tbe  external  temperature.  AVhen  the  heat  is 
rapidly  carried  off  from  the  surface,  by  the  chilling  influence  of  the 
surrounding  air,  a  much  greater  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  must 
he  consumed  within  the  body,  to  maintain  its  proper  heat,  than  when 
the  air  is  nearly  as  warm  as  the  body  itself;  so  that  a  diet  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  former  circumstances,  is  superfluous  and  injurioua 
in  the  latter;  and  the  food  which  ts  amply  sufficient  in  a  warm  climate, 
is  utterly  destitute  of  power  to  enable  the  body  to  resist  the  influence 
of  severe  cold.  This  is  a  fact  continually  experienced;  both  in  the 
ordinary  recurrence  of  changes  of  temperature  in  our  own  climate; 
and,  still  more  remarkably,  when  the  same  individual  ia  subjected  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  in  successively  visiting  the  tropical  and 
frigid  zones. 

414.  Thus  wc  find  that  in  the  Animal  body,  aliment  is  ordinarily 
required  for  four  different  purposes.  Fir»t,  for  the  original  construc- 
tion or  building-up  of  the  organism.  Second,  to  supply  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  its  continual  decay,  even  when  in  a  state  of  repose.  Third, 
to  compensate  for  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  active  exercise  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems.  And  Fourth,  to  supply  the  materials 
for  the  heat-producing  process,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  kept  up. — The  amount  required  for  these  several  purposes  will  Tary 
according  to  the  conditions  of  tbe  body,  as  regards  exercise  or  repose, 
and  external  heat  or  cold.  It  is  also  subject  to  great  variation  with 
difference  of  age.  During  the  period  of  growth,  it  might  he  anticipated 
that  a  larger  supply  of  food  would  be  required,  than  when  the  full 
stature  has  been  attained ;  but  a  very  small  daily  addition  would  suffice 
in  tbe  case  of  a  child  or  youth,  to  produce  tbe  entire  increase  of  a  whole 
year.  Yet  every  one  knows  that  the  child  requires  much  more  food 
than  the  aduU,  in  proportion  to  his  comparative  bulk.  This  results  from 
the  much  more  rapid  change  in  the  constituents  of  his  fabric ;  which  is 
evident  from  the  large  proportional  amount  of  bis  excretions,  from  the 
quickness  with  which  the  effects  of  illness  or  of  deficiency  of  food  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  diminution  of  the  hulk  and  firmness  of  the  body, 
from  the  short  duration  of  life  when  food  is  altogether  withheld,  and 
from  the  readiness  with  which  losses  of  substance  by  disease  or  injury 
are  repaired,  when  the  nutritive  processes  are  restored  to  tlieir  full 
activity.  The  converse  of  all  this  holds  good  in  the  aged  person.  The 
excretions  diminish  in  amount,  the  want  of  food  may  be  sustained  for  a 
longer  period,  losses  of  substance  are  but  slowly  repaired,  and  everything 
indicates  that  the  interstitial  changes  arc  performed  with  comparative 
slowness;  and,  accordingly,  the  demand  for  food  is  far  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  the  body  than  it  is  in  the  adult,  and  may  be  eVeij 
absolutely  less  than  in  the  child  of  a  fourth  of  its  weight. 
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415.  The  demand  for  food  is  increased  by  any  cause,  which  creates 
an  unusual  drain  or  waste  in  the  system.  Thus  an  extensive  suppu- 
rating action  can  be  sustained  only  by  a  large  supply  of  highly-nutri- 
tious food.  The  mother,  who  has  to  furnish  the  daily  supply  of  milk 
which  constitutes  the  sole  support  of  her  offspring,  needs  an  unusual 
sustenance  for  this  purpose.  And  there  are  states  of  the  system,  in 
which  the  solid  tissues  seem  to  possess  an  unusual  tendency  to  decom- 
position, and  in  which  an  increased  supply  of  aliment  is  therefore  re- 
quired. This  is  the  case,'  for  example,  in  diabetes ;  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  which  disease  is  the  craving  appetite,  .that  seems  as  if  it 
would  never  be  satisfied.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  putting 
aside  all  the  other  circumstances  that  have  been  alluded  to,  there  is 
much  difference  amongst  individuals,  in  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
changes  which  their  organism  undergoes,  and  the  amount  of  food  re- 
quired for  its  maintenance. 

416.  The  influence  of  the  supply  of  food  upon  the  size  of  the  indivi- 
dual, is  very  evident  in  tlie  Vegetable  kingdom ;  and  it  is  most  strikingly 
manifested,  when  a  plant  naturally  growing  in  a  poor  dry  soil  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  damp  rich  one,  or  when  we  contrast  two  or  more  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  growing  in  localities  of  opposite  characters.  Thus, 
says  Mr.  Ward,  '^  I  have  gathered,  on  the  chalky  borders  of  a  wood  in 
Kent,  perfect  specimens  in  full  flower  of  Erythroea  Centaurium  (Com- 
mon Centaury),  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  height ;  consisting  of  one 
or  two  pairs  of  most  minute  leaves,  with  one  solitary  flower :  these  were 
growing  on  the  bare  chalk.  By  tracing  the  plant  towards  and  in  the 
wood,  I  found  it  gradually  increasing  in  size,  until  its  full  development 
was  attained  in  the  open  parts  of  the  wood,  where  it  became  a  glorious 
plant,  four  or  five  feet  in  elevation,  and  covered  with  hundreds  of  flow- 
ers." On  the  other  hand,  by  starvation^  naturally  or  artificially  induced, 
Plants  may  be  dwarfed,  or  reduced  in  stature :  thus  the  Dahlia  has  been 
diminished  from  six  feet  to  two ;  the  Spruce  Fur  from  a  lofty  tree  to  a 
pigmy  bush ;  and  many  of  the  trees  of  plains  become  more  and  more 
dwarfish  as  they  ascend  mountains,  till  at  length  they  exist  as  mere 
underwood.  Part  of  this  effect,  however,  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed 
to  diminished  temperature ;  which,  as  already  remarked,  concurs  with 
deficiency-  of  food  in  producing  inferiority  of  size. 

417.  Variations  in  the  supply  of  food  would  not  appear  to  be  effec- 
tual in  producing  a  corresponding  variety  of  size  in  the  Animal  king- 
dom: this  is  not,  however,  because  animals  are  in  any  degree  less 
dependent  than  Plants  upon  a  due  supply  of  food;  but  because  such  a 
limitation  of  the  supply,  as  would  dwarf  a  Plant  to  any  considerable 
extent,  would  be  fatal  to  the  life  of  an  Animal.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  excess  of  food,  which  (under  favorable  circumstances),  would  pro- 
duce great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Plant,  would  have  no  correspond- 
ing influence  on  the  Animal ;  for  its  size  appears  to  be  restrained  within 
much  narrower  limits, — its  period  of  growth  being  restricted  to  the  early 
part  of  its  life,  and  the  dimensions  proper  to  the  species  being  rarely 
exceeded  in  any  great  degree.  Even  in  the  case  of  giant  individuals, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  excess  of  size  is  produced  by  an  over-supply 
of  food ;  but  that  the  larger  supply  of  food  taken  in  is  called  for  by  the 
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unusual  wants  of  the  ayatem, — thoae  wants  being  the  result  of  an  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  the  processes  of  growth,  and  being  traceable  rather 
to  the  properties  inherent  in  the  ayatem,  than  to  any  external  agencies. 
Thus  we  not  unfrequcntly  hear  of  children,  who  have  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary size  at  the  age  of  a  few  years;  and  this  excess  of  size  is  usually 
accompanied  with  other  marks  of  precocioua  development.  We  shall 
hereafter  see,  that  a  provision  exists  in  the  Digeative  apparatus,  which 
absolutely  prevents  the  reduction  and  preparation  of  the  food,  in  any 
amount  greatly  surpassing  that  which  the  wants  of  the  system  demand 
(§  474);  and  it  ia  probably  to  this  cause,  in  part,  that  we  are  to  attri- 
bute the  small  degree  of  influence  exerted  by  an  excess  of  food,  in  pro- 
ducing an  increased  development  of  the  Animal  frame. 

41B.  The  influence  of  a  diminished  supply  of  food,  in  producing  a 
marked  inferiority  in  the  size  of  Animals,  is  most  effectually  exerted 
during  those  early  periods  of  growth,  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
Byatem  is  most  purely  Vegetative.  Thus  it  is  well  known  to  Entomo- 
logists, that,  whilst  it  is  rare  to  find  Insects  departing  widely  from  the 
average  size  on  the  sido  of  excess,  dwarf-individuals,  possessing  only 
half  the  usual  dimensions,  or  even  less,  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  have  suffered  from  a  diminished  supply 
of  nutriment  during  their  larva  state.  This  variation  is  most  apt  to 
present  itself  in  the  very  large  species  of  Beetles,  which  pasa  several 
years  in  the  larva  state ;  and  such  dwarf  specimens  have  even  been 
ranked  as  sub-species.  Abstinence  has  been  observed  to  produce  the 
efiect,  upon  some  Caterpillars,  of  diminishing  the  number  of  moults  and 
accelerating  the  transformation  ;  in  such  cases,  the  Chrysalis  is  more 
delicate,  and  the  size  of  the  perfect  Insect  much  below  the  average. 

419.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  known,  of  the  effect  of 
food  in  modifying  the  development  of  Animals,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
economy  of  the  Hive-Bee.  In  every  community,  the  majority  of  indi- 
viduals consists  of  neuters;  which  may  be  regarded  as  females,  having 
the  organs  of  the  female  sex  undeveloped;  and  which,  whilst  incapable 
of  reproduction,  perform  all  the  labors  of  the  hive.  The  office  of  con- 
tinuing the  race  is  restricted  to  the  queen;  who  is  the  only  perfect 
female  in  the  community.  If  by  any  accident  the  queen  be  destroyed, 
or  if  she  be  purposely  removed  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  the  heea 
choose  two  or  three  from  amongst  the  neuter  larvce,  which  arc  being 
nurtured  iu  their  appropriate  cells ;  and  these  they  cause  to  bo  developed 
into  perfect  queens.  The  first  operation  is  to  change  the  celts  in  which 
they  lie  into  royal  celU;  these  differ  considerably  from  the  ordinary  ones 
in  form,  and  arc  of  much  larger  dimensions.  This  is  accomplished  by 
breaking  down  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  cells,  removing  the  eggs 
or  grubs  they  may  contain,  and  rebuilding  the  central  cell  upon  an  en- 
larged scale,  and  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  royal  cells  in  which  the 
queens  are  ordinarily  reared.  Whilst  this  operation  is  going  on,  the 
maggot  is  supplied  with  food  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  fariuB 
or  bee-bread  (composed  of  a  mixture  of  pollen  and  honey),  which  has 
been  stored  up  for  the  nourishment  of  the  workers;  this  food  being  of  a 
jelly-like  consistence  and  pungent  stimulating  character.  After  the 
usual  transformations,  the  grub  becomes  a  perfect  queen;  differing  from 
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the  neater  bee,  into  which  it  would  have  otherwise  been  changed,  not 
only  in  the  development  of  the  reprodactive  system,  but  in  the  general 
form  of  the  body,  the  proportionate  shortness  of  the  wings,  the  shape 
of  the  tongue,  jaws,  and  sting,  the  absence  of  the  hollows  on  the  thighs  in 
which  the  pollen  is  carried,  and  the  loss  of  the  power  of  secreting  wax. 

420.  That  insufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  continued  through  succes- 
sive generations^  may  produce  a  marked  effect,  not  merely  upon  the 
stature,  but  upon  the  form  and  condition  of  the  body,  even  in  the 
Human  race,  appears  from  many  cases,  in  which  such  influence  has 
operated  on  an  extensive  scale.  Thus  there  are  parts  of  Ireland  inha- 
bited by  a  population  descended  from  those  who  were  treated  by  the 
English  as  rebels  two  centuries  since,  and  who  were  driven  into  moun- 
tainous tracts,  bordering  on  the  sea,  where  they  have  been  since  exposed 
to  the  two  great  brutalizers  of  the  human  race,  hunger  and  ignorance. 
The  present  race  is  distinguished  physically  from  the  kindred  race  of 
Meath  and  other  neighboring  districts,  where  the  same  causes  have  not 
been  in  operation,  by  their  low  stature  (not  exceeding  five  feet  two 
inches),  their  pot-bellies  and  bow-legs ;  whilst  their  open  projecting 
mouths,  with  prominent  teeth  and  exposed  gums,  their  advancing  cheek- 
bones and  depressed  noses,  bear  barbarism  in  their  very  front.  ^'  These 
spectres  of  a  people  that  once  were  well-grown,  able-bodied,  and  comely, 
stalk  abroad  into  the  daylight  of  civilization,  the  annual  apparitions  of 
Irish  ugliness  and  Irish  want." — The  aboriginal  population  of  New 
Holland,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  similar  aspect ;  and  apparently  from 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes. 

421.  When  a  larger  quantity  of  azotized  food  (§  429)  is  habitually 
consumed  than  the  wants  of  the  system  require,  it  is  not  converted  into 
solid  flesh ;  but  it  is  got  rid  of  by  the  various  processes  of  excretion. 
The  increased  production  of  Muscular  fibre  depends,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (§  362),  upon  nothing  so  much  as  the  exercise  of  the  muscle,  it 
cannot  take  place  unless  the  blood  supply  it  with  the  materials ;  but  no 
degree  of  the  richness  of  the  blood  can  alone  produce  it.  Consequently,  the 
accumulation  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  blood  is  so  far  from  being  a  con- 
dition of  heaUhf  that  it  powerfully  tends  to  produce  diseaae^ — either  of 
an  inflammatory  character,  if  the  fibrine  predominate,-— or  of  the  he- 
morrhagic character,  if  the  red  corpuscles  predominate.  This  state  is 
most  apt  to  present  itself  in  those  who  live  well  and  take  little  exercise ; 
and  the  remedy  for  it  is  either  to  diminish  the  diet,  or  to  increase  the 

,  amount  of  exercise,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  into  harmony. 

422.  The  continued  over-supply  of  food  has  several  injurious  effects: 
it  disorders  the  digestive  processes,  by  stimulating  them  to  undue 
activity,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  complete  derangement  of  them ; 
it  gives  a  predisposition  to  the  various  diseases  of  repletion,  as  already 
noticed;  and  it  throws  upon  the  excreting  organs  much  more  than  their 
proper  amount  of  labor,  besides  tending  to  produce  a  depraved  condi- 
tion of  the  matters  to  be  "drawn  off  by  them,  which  renders  the  proper 
act  of  excretion  still  more  difficult.  When  this  is  the  case  various  disor- 
ders arise,  caused  by  the  retention,  within  the  circulating  current,  of 
substances  which  are  very  noxious  to  the  general  system,  and  which 
become  most  fertile  sources  of  disease.    What  are  commonly  regarded 
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SB  diseases  of  the  biliary  and  urinary  organs,  are  really,  in  a  large  p 
portion  of  eases,  nothing  else  than  disordered  actions  of  those  organs, 
occasioned  by  the  irregular  mode  in  which  the  products  of  decomposition 
are  formed  within  the  blood,  and  dependent  upon  some  error  in  diet, 
either  as  regards  quantity  or  quality.  Thus  the  "  lithic  acid  dintheais," 
in  which  there  is  an  undue  proportion  of  that  substance  in  the  urine, 
and  of  which  Gout  is  a  particular  manifestation,  is  due,  not  to  disorder 
of  the  kidney,  but  to  an  undue  production  of  litbic  acid  in  the  blood; 
BO  long  as  the  excreting  action  of  the  kidney  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
accumulation  in  the  blood,  so  long  the  general  health  is  but  tittle  affect- 
ed; but  whenever  that  action  receives  a  check,  various  constitutional 
symptoms  indicate  that  the  system  is  disturhcd  by  the  presence  of  this 
product  of  decomposition.  And  though  our  remedies  may  be  rightly 
directed,  in  part,  to  facilitating  its  escape  through  the  kidneys,  yet  the 
radical  cure  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  in  the 
prevention  of  the  first  production  of  the  substance  in  question. — Similar 
remarks  might  probably  be  applied  to  the  disorders  of  the  Liver;  but 
we  are,  from  various  causes,  far  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  their 
character  than  we  are  with  those  of  the  Kidney. 

423,  There  is  only  one  tissue,  the  increase  of  which  is  directly  pro- 
duced by  an  over-SQpply  of  food.  This  is  the  Adipose  or  fatty.  It  is 
formed  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  non-azotized  constituents 
of  the  food  (§  430) ;  the  walls  of  the  cells,  into  which  the  fatty  matter 
is  secreted,  being  the  only  part  of  this  tissue  that  is  derived  from  the 
proteine-com  pounds  of  the  blood.  The  production  of  the  adipose  tisstie 
IB  most  directly  favored  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  fatty 
matter  in  the  food ;  but  it  may  also  bo  effected,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  by  the  conversion  of  starchy  and  saccharine  substancea  into  fatty 
compounds.  It  cannot  occur,  unless  there  be  in  the  food  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  substances' that  can  be  thus  appropriated,  than  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  system  by  the  respiratory  process.  Conse- 
quently, whatever  increases  the  demand  for  heat  is  unfavorable  to  the 
deposition  of  fat;  and  vice  vered.  The  fattening  of  animals  is  now 
bronght  to  a  regular  system;  and  experience  has  shown  that  rest  and 
a  warm  temperature,  with  food  containing  a  large  amount  of  oily  mat- 
ter, are  most  conducive  to  the  accumulation.  Rest  acts  by  keeping  the 
respiration  at  a  low  standard;  for  it  will  hereafter  be  shown  (chap. 
VIII.),  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  thrown  off  when 
the  body  is  in  active  movement  than  when  it  is  in  repose.  External 
warmth  baa  the  same  effect;  the  demand  upon  the  calorifying  power 
being  diminished,  and  more  of  the  combustible  material  being  loft,  to  be 
stored  up  as  fat. 

424.  The  deposition  of  fat  affords  a  supply  of  combustible  matter. 
against  the  time  when  it  may  be  needed;  and  it  is  consequently  found, 
that  the  duration  of  life  in  warm-blooded  animals,  when  they  are  com- 
pletely deprived  of  food,  is  in  a  great  degree  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  fat  they  have  previously  accumulated.  There  is  no  sufScient  reason 
to  believe  that  fatty  matter  can  be  converted,  within  the  animal  body, 
into  a  proteine-compound,  which  can  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  mus- 
cular and  other  tissues.     But  the  greatest  and  most  constant  waste, 
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when  an  animal  is  undergoing  starvation,  is  that  which  is  occasioned  bj 
the  heat-prodacing  process ;  this,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  is  kept  up 
by  the  store  of  fat,  which  is  gradually  consumed ;  and  when  it  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  the  temperature  falls,  hour  by  hour,  until  life  can  no 
longer  be  sustained  (§  117).  The  use  of  this  store  of  fat,  in  supplying 
any  temporary  deficiency  in  the  food,  becomes  evident  from  such  expe- 
riments ;  for  when  it  has  been  completely  exhausted,  the  withholding  of 
a  single  meal  proves  fatal,  from  the  want  of  power  to  sustain  the  calori- 
fying  process.  We  find  that  animals,  which  are  likely  to  sufi^er  from 
deficiency  of  food  in  the  winter,  or  which  spend  that  period  in  a  state 
of  quiescence,  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  a  store  of  fat  in  the 
antumn ;  which  tendency  seems  principally  to  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  their  food.  We  observe  it  chiefly  in  those  Birds  and  Mammals  which 
live  upon  seeds  and  grains ;  and  these,  when  ripe,  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oily  matter,  which  thus  becomes  a  valuable  store  against  the  time 
of  need.  There  are  many  birds  such  as  the  beccafico,  so  much  esteemed 
in  Italy,  which  are  described,  if  killed  at  this  season,  as  being  ^'  lumps 
of  fat." 

425.  It  is  well  known  to  breeders  of  cattle  that  some  varieties  or 
breeds  have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  production  of  Adipose  tis- 
sue than  others  placed  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  and  the  former 
are  therefore  selected  to  undergo  the  fattening  process.  Corresponding 
differences  may  be  met  with  among  different  individuals  of  the  Humian 
race ;  some  persons  having  a  remarkable  tendency  to  the  production  of 
fat,  under  circumstances  which  do  not  seem  by  any  means  favorable  to 
it,  whilst  others  appear  as  much  indisposed  to  this  deposit.  The  latter 
condition  we  notice  particularly  in  that  temperament  which  is  commonly 
termed  the  ^^  bilious ;"  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  where 
such  an  indisposition  exists,  any  superfluity  of  fatty  matter  in  the  food 
taken  into  the  system  must  be  excreted  again  through  the  liver,  instead 
of  being  retained  and  stored  up  in  the  body.  It  is  very  desirable, 
therefore,  that  such  persons  should  abstain  from  any  excess  of  this  kind ; 
since  an  habitual  call  upon  the  liver,  to  relieve  the  system  of  a  super- 
fluity of  fatty  matter,  is  certain  to  produce  a  disordered  state  of  that 
organ ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  the  diet  should  be  altered,  so  as  to 
include  less  of  fatty  matter,  or  the  amount  of  exercise  should  be  in- 
creased so  that  it  may  be  burned  off  by  the  additional  respiration  which 
then  takes  place. 

426.  We  see,  then,  that  the  amount  of  food  which  can  be  properly 
appropriated  by  the  system  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals, 
and  in  the  same  individual  under  different  circumstances.  Consequently 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  rule,  which  shall  apply  to  every  one 
alike.  The  average  quantity  required  by  adult  men,  leading  an  active 
life,  and  exposed  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  temperature  in  their  own 
climate,  seems  to  be  from  30  to  36  ounces  of  dry  aliment.  But  a 
healthy  condition  may  be  kept  up  on  scarcely  more  than  half  this  allow- 
ance, if  the  muscular  powers  are  but  little  exerted,  and  the  surrounding 
temperature  be  high  ;  provided  that  it  consists  of  substances  of  a  nutri- 
tious kind,  united  in  proper  proportions. 

427.  The  value  of  different  substances  as  aliment  depends  in  the  first 
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p»oa  Tipoii  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  tboj  contain  ;  beii^  oreoBno 
the  greater  as  the  solida  form  the  larger  proportion  of  the  entire  weight. 
Mony  eeculent  vegetables  contain  so  largo  a  quantity  of  water,  that  the 
nutriment  they  aft'ord  is  very  slight  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. — Next 
it  depends  upon  tbe  proportion  of  digestible  matter  which  the  solid  parts 
include ;  for  it  is  not  every  substance  containing  the  requisite  ingre- 
dients that  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  state  which  enables  it  to  be 
absorbed.  Thus  woody  fibre  is  composed  of  the  same  elemente  as 
8tarch-gum;  but  it  passes  out  of  the  intestinal  canal  unchanged  and 
therefore  affords  no  nutriment.  In  the  same  manner,  the  horny  tissues 
of  animals  though  nearly  allied  to  proteine  in  their  composition,  are 
completely  destitute  of  nutritive  properties  to  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals, because  not  capable  of  being  reduced  by  their  digestive  process  ; 
though  certain  insects  appear  capable  of  living  exclusively  upon  them. 

i2ii.  But  when  the  watery  and  indigestible  parts  of  the  food  are  put 
out  of  consideration,  and  our  attention  is  directed  only  to  the  soli^Ie 
solids,  we  find  a  most  important  difference  in  tbe  chemical  composition 
of  different  substances,  which  renders  them  more  or  less  appropriate  to 
the  different  purposes  which  have  to  be' answered  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
body.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  Vegetables  possess  the 
power  of  combining  the  elumentg  furnished  by  ihe  inorganic  world  into 
two  classes  of  compounds, — the  ternary,  consisting  of  oxygon,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon, — and  the  quurternary,  which  consist  of  these  elements,  with 
the  addition  of  azote  or  nitrogen.  These  two  classes  are  hence  termed 
the  non-azotued,  and  tbe  azotized. 

429.  Now  the  azotized  compounds  are  required  for  the  reparation  of 
the  waste  of  the  muscular  tissne,  and  for  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
body;  consequently,  unless  the  food  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
these  substances,  the  body  must  be  insufficiently  nourished,  and  tbe 
strength  must  diminish,  even  though  other  elements  of  the  ftod  bo  in 
superabundance.  The  azotized  substances  formed  by  Plants  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  as  already  shown  (§  174),  with  those  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Albuminous  solids  and  fluids  of  animals ;  but  the  qaantity 
of  them  is  usually  small  in  proportion  to  the  non-azotized,  being  consi- 
derable only  in  the  Corn-grains,  in  the  aceds  of  Leguminous  plants,  and 
in  some  other  products,  which  the  universal  experience  of  ages  has 
demonstrated  to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  Vegetable  substances.  The 
other  azotized  compounds  existing  in  the  animal  body  may  be  elaborated 
by  the  transformation  of  these  proteine-com pounds ;  so  that  vihenlhey 
are  duly  supplied,  the  system  cannot  become  enfeebled  for  want  of  sup- 
port.— ^But  there  is  another  azotized  compound,  Gelatine,  that  13  for- 
niahed  by  Animals,  to  which  nothing  analogous  exists  in  Flanta;  and 
this,  although  it  cannot  sustain  hfe  by  itself,  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
proteine-com  pounds.  For  as  the  gelatinous  tissues  suffer  waste  in  com- 
mon with  the  others,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  gelatine  be  supplied  already 
prepared,  it  may  be  at  once  applied  to  their  nutrition  ;  and  thus  the  pro- 
portion of  proteine,  which  they  would  otherwise  require,  is  not  demanded, 
and  the  labor  of  transformation  is  also  saved.  Further,  there  is  this 
great  advantage  in  combining  a  proportion  of  gelatine  with  the  food, — 
especially  when  the  digestive  powers  are  feeble, — that  being  already  in  a 
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State  of  perfect  solution^  it  is  taken  up  at  once  by  the  simple  act  of  physi- 
cal absorption  or  endosmose,  instead  of  requiring  any  preliminary  pre- 
paration or  exertion  of  vital  activity  for  its  absorption.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Gelatine  can  ever  be  transformed  into  a  proteine-compound, 
and  can  thus  be  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  and  other  fibrous 
tissues ;  and  the  presumption,  derived  from  the  result  of  various  experi- 
ments, is  very  strong  the  other  way. 

430.  The  Non-azotized  compounds,  which  are  presented  tons  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  exist  under  various  forms ;  of 
which  the  principal  are  starch,  sugar,  and  oil.  The  two  forme^  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  one  class,  the  Saccharine ;  because  we  know 
that  starch  and  the  substances  allied  to  it  may  be  converted  into  sugar 
by  simple  chemical  processes,  and  that  this  transformation  takes  place 
readily  both  in  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  economy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Oily  matters  contained  in  vegetable  and  animal  food,  are  usually 
ranked  as  a  distinct  group  of  alimentary  substances ;  and  it  has  been 
maintained  that,  under  no  circumstances,  has  the  Animal  the  power  of 
elaborating  fatty  matter  from  starchy  or  saccharine  compounds.  But 
this  is  now  known  to  be  an  unfounded  limitation ;  since  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  saccharine  into  a  fatty  compound  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
bees,  which  form  wax  when  fed  upon  pure  sugar,  and  it  has  been  recently 
shown  that  it  may  take  place  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Chemist,  butyric 
acid  (the  fatty  acid  of  butter)  being  one  of  the  products  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar,  taking  place  under  peculiar  circumstances.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  one  office  of  the  Liver  to  effect  this  transformation,  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter. 

431.  The  great  use  of  these  substances  in  the  Animal  economy,  is  to 
support  the  respiratory  process,  and  thus  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  compounds  of  the  Saccharine  group 
(in  which  Starch  is  included),  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  form  water  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  substance  (§  12),  so 
that  the  carbon  is  free  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  taken  in  by  the  lun^s, 
and  thus  becomes  a  source  of  calorifying  power.  Again,  in  the  oily 
matters  taken  in  as  food,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  far  smaller,  so  that 
they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  hydrogen,  as  well  as  of  carbon, 
ready  to  be  burned  off  in  the  system,  and  thus  to  supply  the  heat  re- 
quired. This  is  obviously  the  ordinary  destination  of  the  alimentary 
matters  belonging  to  these  classes ;  and  the  greatest  economy  in  the 
choice  of  diet  is  therefore  exercised,  when  it  is  composed  of  azotized  sub- 
stances in  sufficient  amount  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  system,  and  of 
non-azotized  compounds  which  include  free  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  develope  (with  (he  aid  of  other  processes)  the  requisite 
amount  of  heat  by  combination  with  oxygen.  But  if  there  be  a  deficiency 
in  either  of  these  kinds  of  aliment,  the  body  must  suffer.  Should  the 
supply  of  duly-prepared  azotized  matter  be  less  than  is  required  to  re- 
pair the  waste  of  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  tissues,  then  these  di- 
minish in  bulk  and  in  vital  power,  though  the  heat  of  the  body  may  be 
kept  up  to  its  proper  standard.  But  if  the  non-azotized  matter  should 
be  supplied  in  sufficient  amount,  or  in  a  form  in  which  it  cannot  be 
appropriated,  the  heat  of  the  body  cannot  be  sustained  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  drawing  upon  the  store  of  fat  previously  laid  up. 
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432.  Various  circumstances  lead  to  the  belief,  that  tlie  saccbarinii 
compounds  are  thus  carried  off  by  tbe  respiratory  procesa,  within  a  short 
time  after  they  have  been  inlroduced  into  the  system.  They  have  not 
been  detected  in  the  chyle  drawn  from  the  lacteal  absorbents;  but  there 
Beeras  reason  to  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  their  ready  solubility, 
they  are  directly  taken  up  by  the  blood  {§  493},  and  that  they  are  bo 
rapidly  burned  off  there,  as  to  escape  notice  in  that  fiuid.  But  it  has 
been  lately  shown  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that,  if  the  blood  be  examined 
vitbin  a  Ghort  time  after  a  meal  consisting  in  part  of  farinaceous  and 

~  saccharine  substances,  a.  very  appreciable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter 
is  found  in  it.  This  soon  disappears,  however,  being  eliminated  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  lunga.  In  fact  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  matter  thus  taken  in  never  enters 
the  general  circulation  at  all ;  as  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins  pro- 
ceeds to  the  lungs,  after  passing  through  the  liver,  before  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  systemic  arteries,  and  may  there  lose  its  saccharine  matter, 
as  fast  as  this  is  taken  in  from  the  stomach.  After  a  meal  containing  the 
ordinary  admixture  of  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous  compounds,  it  is 
probable  that  the  saccharine  arc  first  received  into  the  blood,  and  are 
the  first  to  he  eliminated  from  it ;  and  that,  by  the  time  they  have  been 
ail  consumed,  the  oily  matter,  introduced  through  the  more  circuitous 
channel  of  the  lacteal  system,  is  ready  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  If 
these  are  exhausted  before  a  fresh  supply  of  food  is  taken  in,  cold  as 
well  as  hunger  is  experienced  ;  and  the  body  is  in  this  condition  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  suffer  from  any  depressing  causes,  such  as  a  low  external 
temperature,  poisonous  miasmata,  &c. ;  hence  the  prudence  of  avoiding 
exposure  to  such  influences  upon  an  empty  stomach. 

433.  We  can  thus  in  part  account  for  the  fact,  which  universal  expe- 
rience has  established,  that  in  warm-blooded  animals,  a  mixture  of  azo- 
tized  and  non-azotiaed  substances  is  the  diet  most  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  body  ;  and  that,  in  all  but  the  purely  carnivorous  tribes,  the  diet 
provided  by  Nature  consists  not  only  of  albuminous,  gelatinous,  and  oily 
substances,  such  as  are  furnished  by  the  flesh  and  fat  of  animals,  but 
also  of  saccharine  or  farinaceous  matter.  This  is  thediet  to  which  Man 
is  evidently  best  adapted ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  completely  accordant 
is  his  use  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  food,  with  the  principles  now  es- 
tablished by  chemical  and  physiological  research,  in  regard  to  the  wants 
of  his  bodily  system,  and  the  best  mode  of  supplying  them.  Thus,  good 
whoaten  bread  contains,  more  nearly  than  jiny  other  substance  in  ordi- 
nary use,  that  proportion  of  azotized  and  non-azotized  matter,  which 
is  adapted  to  repair  tbe  waste  of  the  system,  and  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  combustible  material,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
civilized  life  in  temperate  climates;  and  we  find  that  the  health  and 
strength  can  be  more  perfectly  sustained  upon  that  substance,  than  upon 
any  other  taken  alone.  The  addition  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  butter 
increases  its  heat-producing  powers:  and  this  is  especially  useful  when 
the  temperature  is  low,  under  which  condition  there  is  usually  an  in- 
creased disposition  to  the  employment  of  fatty  matters  as  articles  of 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  body  be  subject  to  violent  exertion, 
advantage  is  gained  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  proteine-com- 

poaads,  bj  the  addition  of  animal  flesh ;  and,  under  any  circumstances, 
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there  is  an  economy  in  the  use  of  gelatine,  in  the  form  of  soup,  which 
diminishes  the  demand  for  other  azotized  matter.  The  use  of  animal  flesh, 
however,  as  a  principal  article  of  diet,  except  when  the  individual  is  lead- 
ing the  incessantly-active  life  of  a  carnivorous  animal,  is  very  far  from 
being  economical,  and  is  positively  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  body. 

434.  On  the  other  hand,  in  rice,  potatoes,  cassava-meal,  and  similar 
substances,  the  farinaceous  or  saccharine  components  form  so  very  large 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  mass,  and  the  proteine-compounds  are  present  in 
so  very  small  an  amount,  that  they  are  insufficient  to  support  the  bodily 
vigor  when  taken  alone,  unless  a  larger  quantity  be  ingested,  so  as  to 
supply  the  requisite  proportion  of  azotized  matter.  But  when  these 
substances  form  part  of  a  mixed  diet,  the  other  ingredients  of  which 
consists  of  animal  flesh,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  them  suffices ;  and 
the  same  kind  of  combination  is  then  formed,  as  exists  in  the  single 
article  of  bread.  Those  in  whose  diet  the  farinaceous  elements  predo- 
minate largely,  and  the  azotized  compounds  exist  in  the  smallest  amount 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  bodily  vigor,  are  exempt  from 
many  diseases  incident  to  those  who  live  more  highly ;  thus  among  the 
potato-eating  Irish,  and  the  oatmeal-feeding  Scotch,  gout  is  a  disease 
never  heard  of;  whilst  among  the  richer  classes  of  the  same  countries, 
there  is  no  peculiar  exemption  from  it. 

435.  The  oily  constituents  of  food  are  most  abundant  in  the  diet  of 
the  inhabitants  of  frigid  zones,  who  feed  upon  whales,  seals,  and  other 
animals  loaded  with  fat,  and  who  devour  this  fat  with  avidity,  as  if  in- 
stinctively guided  to  its  use.  It  is  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  this 
substance  taken  in  by  them,  that  they  are  enabled  to  pass  a  large  part 
of  the  year  in  a  temperature  below  that  of  our  coldest  winter,  spending 
a  great  portion  of  their  time  in  the  open  air ;  as  well  as  to  sustain  the 
extreme  of  cold,  to  which  they  are  occasionally  subjected.  And  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  more  slowly  introduced  into  the  system  than  most 
other  substances,  a  larger  quantity  may  be  taken  in  at  one  time,  with- 
out palling  the  appetite ;  whilst  its  bland  and  non-irritating  character 
favors  its  being  retained  until  it  is  all  absorbed.  In  this  manner,  the 
Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  are  enabled  to  take  in  20  or  30  pounds  of 
blubber  at  a  meal ;  and,  when  thus  supplied,  to  pass  several  days  without 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  there  is 
comparatively  little  disposition  to  the  use  of  oily  matter  as  food ;  and  the 
quantity  of  it  contained  in  most  articles  of  their  diet  is  comparatively  small. 

436.  In  the  Milk,  which  is  the  sole  nutriment  of  the  young  Mammalia, 
during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  their  birth,  we  find  an  admix- 
ture of  albuminous,  saccharine,  and  oleaginous  substances;  which  in- 
dicates the  intention  of  the  Creator,  that  all  these  should  be  employed 
as  components  of  the  ordinary  diet.  The  Caseine  or  cheesy  matter  is  a 
proteine-compound ;  the  Butyrine  of  butter  is  but  a  slight  modification 
of  its  ordinary  fata ;  and  its  Sugar  differs  from  that  in  common  use,  only 
by  its  larger  proportion  of  water.  The  relative  amount  of  these  ingre- 
dients in  the  milk  of  different  animals  is  subject,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  to  considerable  variation ;  but  they  constantly  exist,  at  least  in  the 
milk  of  the  Herbivorous  Mammalia,  and  of  those  which,  like  Man,  sub* 
sist  upon  a  mixed  diet.     But  it  has  been  recently  asserted,  that  the  milk 
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of  the  purely  Camivorona  animals  is  ilestitate  of  Sugar,  consisting,  like 
their  food,  of  proteine-compounds  and  fatty  matter  only, 

4-S7.  No  fact  in  Dietetics  is  better  established,  than  the  impossibility 
of  long  anataining  heulth,  or  even  life,  upon  any  single  aiimentary  prin- 
ciple. Neither  pure  albumen  or  fibrine,  gelatine  or  gum,  sugar  or  starch, 
oil  or  fat,  taken  alone  for  any  length  of  time,  can  serve  for  the  due  nu- 
trition of  the  body.  This  is  partly  due,  ao  far  aB  the  non-azotized  cora- 
pounda  are  concerned,  to  their  incapability  of  supplying  the  waste  of  the 
albuminous  tissues.  This  reason  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  pro- 
teine-compounds ;  which  can  not  only  serve  for  the  reparation  of  the 
body,  but  can  also  afford  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  requisite  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  ita  temperature.  The  real  cause  is  to  bo  found  in  the  fact, 
that  the  continued  use  of  gint/le  alimentary  substances  excites  such  a 
feeling  of  disgust,  that  the  animals  experimented  on  seem  at  lost  to 
prefer  starvation,  rather  than  the  ingestion  of  them.  Consequently  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain,  by  such  experiments,  the  nutritive  power 
of  the  different  alimentary  principles;  no  animal  being  capable  of  sus- 
taining life  upon  less  than  two  of  them  at  least.  The  same  disgust  is 
experienced  by  Man,  when  too  long  confined  to  any  article  of  diet,  which 
is  very  simple  in  its  composition  ;  and  a  craving  for  change  is  then  ex- 
perienced, which  the  strongest  will  is  scarcely  able  to  resist.  Thus,  in 
the  treatment  of  Diabetes,  n  disease  in  which  there  ia  an  undue  tendency 
to  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  system,  it  is  very  important  to  abstain 
completely  from  the  introduction  of  saccharine  or  farinaceous  matters 
in  the  food;  but  the  craving  for  vegetable  food,  which  is  experienced 
when  the  diet  has  long  consisted  of  meat  alone,  is  such  as  to  make  per- 
severance in  the  latter  very  difficult;  and  a  means  has  been  latterly 
devised  of  supplying  this  want  without  injury,  by  the  use  of  bread  from 
which  the  starchy  portion  has  been  removed,  the  gluten  or  azotized 
matter  alone  being  eaten.* 

438.  The  organic  compounds,  which  have  been  enumerated  as  sup- 
plying the  various  wants  of  the  system,  would  be  totally  useless  without 
the  admixture  of  certain  inorganic  substances,  which  also  form  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  which  are  constantly  being  voided 
by  the  excretions,  especially  in  the  Urine.  These  substances  have 
various  uses  in  the  system.  Thus  common  Salt,  or  the  Chloride  of 
Sodium,  appears  to  afford,  by  its  decomposition,  the  muriatic  acid  which 
ia  concerned  in  the  digestive  process,  and  the  soda  which  is  an  important 
constituent  of  the  bile.  Its  presence  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  also, 
and  in  the  various  animal  fluids  which  are  derived  from  thia,  probably 

*  As  tui  itiaBtrution  of  tLe  adTmotage  of  this  tri:iktDiPiit,  evea  in  uDpromisitig  eases, 
the  author  maj  cits  an  iniitanae  which  has  come  under  hia  awn  observalioD.  The 
patient  waa  a  man  ot  12  jears  of  age ;  the  disease  had  iaeled  at  least  a  jear,  and  was 
deoidedij  on  the  increase:  oonaiderablo  loss  of  flesh  and  of  mascular  vigor  had  taken 
ptacs ;  and  Che  quantil;  of  sugar  in  the  urine  wm  such  as  to  make  it  quite  sweet  to  the 
laate.  By  the  careful  restriction  of  hia  diet  to  animal  flesh  and  gluten -bread,  this  in- 
dividual kept  the  diaeaso  in  complete  check  for  mors  than  Jlce  yeart:  he  gained  flesh, 
and  inprnved  in  strength  ;  and  hia  urine  lost  ita  sweetness.  Having  two  or  three  times 
ventured  upon  a  return  to  hia  ordinary  diet,  hia  old  symptoma  immediBtel;  manifested 
themselves,  warning  him  of  the  nooessity  of  perseverance  in  the  atricl  regimen  pre- 
aoribed  for  him.  Ha  die<I  at  last,  at  the  ago  of  77  years,  of  old  age,  rather  than  of  an; 
■peclfle  disease. 
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aids  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  constituents  of  these 
fluids. — Phosphorus  has  been  supposed,  until  recently,  to  be  chiefly  re- 
quisite as  one  of  the  materials  of  the  nervous  tissue  (§  383) ;  and  also, 
when  acidified  by  oxygen,  to  unite  with  lime  in  forming  the  bone-earth 
by  which  bone  is  consolidated.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  tho 
results  of  late  inquiries,  that  the  acid  and  alkaline  phosphate  of  lime  and 
soda  are  very  important  constituents  of  the  various  fluid  secretions,  and 
have  a  large  share  in  their  respective  actions. — Sulphur  exists  in  small 
quantities  in  several  animal  tissues  ;  but  its  part  appears  to  be  by  no 
means  so  important  as  that  performed  by  phosphorus. — Lime  is  required 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  bones,  and  for  the  production  of  the  shells 
and  other  hard  parts  that  form  the  skeletons  of  the  Invertebrata  ;  and 
also  as  the  base  of  the  acid  phosphate,  which  has  been  just  referred  to 
as  an  important  constituent  of  the  animal  fluids. — Lastly,  Iron  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  Hsematosine ;  and  is  consequently  required  for 
the  production  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  Yertebrated  animals. 

489.  These  substances  are  contained,  more  or  less  abundantly,  in 
most  of  these  articles  generally  used  as  food ;  and  where  they  are  defi- 
cient, the  animal  suSiers  in  consequence,  if  they  be  not  supplied  in  any 
other  way.  Thus  common  Salt  exists,  in  no  inconsiderable  amount,  in  the 
flesh  and  fluids  of  animals,  in  the  milk,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  egg ; 
it  is  not  so  abundant,  however,  in  Plants ;  and  the  deficiency  is  usually 
supplied  to  herbivorous  animals  in  some  other  way.  Thus,  salt  is  pur- 
posely mingled  with  the  food  of  domesticated  animals;  and  in  most 
parts  of  tho  world  inhabited  by  wild  cattle,  there  are  spots  where  it 
exists  in  the  soil,  and  to  which  they  resort  to  obtain  it.  Such  aro  the 
"buffalo-licks"  of  North  America. — Phosphorus  exists  also,  in  combi- 
nation with  proteine-compounds,  in  all  animal  substances  composed  of 
these  ;  and  in  the  state  oi  phosphate,  combined  with  lime,  magnesia,  and 
soda,  it  exists  largely  in  many  vegetable  substances  ordinarily  used  as 
food.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  seeds  of 
the  grasses ;  and  it  also  exists  largely,  in  combination  with  caseine,  in 
Milk. — Sulphur  is  derived  alike  from  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
It  exists,  in  union  with  proteine-compounds,  in  flesh,  eggs,  and  milk ; 
also  in  several  vegetable  substances ;  and,  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  in  most  of  the  river  and  spring  water  that  we  drink. 

440.  Lime  is  one  of  the  most  universally  diffused  of  all  mineral 
bodies ;  for  there  are  very  few  Animal  or  Vegetable  substances  in  which 
it  does  not  exist.  The  principal  forms  in  which  it  is  an  element  of  Ani- 
mal nutrition,  are  the  carbonate  and  phosphate.  Both  these  are  found 
in  the  ashes  of  the  grasses,  and  of  other  plants  used  as  food ;  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  being  particularly  abundant  (as  already  mentioned)  in  the 
corn-grains.  The  production  of  these  cannot  take  place;  to  their  fullest 
extent,  unless  the  soil  previously  contain  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  state  in 
which  the  plant  can  receive  it ;  and  it  is  now  understood,  that  the 
diminished  fertility  of  many  lands  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil  as  regards  this  ingredient.  The  restoration  of  the  alka- 
line and  earthy  phosphates  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  manure,  is  tho 
obvious  means  of  preserving  its  fertility ;  but  so  long  as  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  excrements  of  animals  (the  materials  of  which  are 
originally  derived  from  the  earth,  ^through  the  vegetables  it  supplies)  is 
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allowed  to  run  to  waste,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  thut  tlie  rcquiaito 
Amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  should  be  drawn  from  foreign  sources, 

441.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  as  already  mentioned,  seems  to  perform 
important  offices  of  a  chemical  nature  in  tbe  animal  economy,  besides 
being  the  chief  solidifying  ingredient  of  bones  and  teeth  ;■  but  iho  car- 
bonate would  seem  principally  deatinctl  to  mechanical  uses  only ;  and 
we  find  it  predominating,  or  existing  as  tbe  sole  mineral  ingredient,  in 
those  non-vascular  tissues  of  the  Invertebrated  animals,  which  give  sup- 
port and  protection  to  their  soft  parts  (§  277}-  The  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  these  tissues  depends  in  great  part  upon  the  supply  of  carbonate 
of  lime  which  the  animals  receive.  Thus  the  Mollusea  which  inhabit 
the  sea,  find  in  its  waters  the  proportion  of  that  substance  which  they 
require;  but  those  dwelling  in  streams  and  fresh-water  lakes,  which 
contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  form  very  thin  abella;  whilst  the 
very  same  species  inhabiting  lakes,  which,  from  peculiar  local  causes, 
contain  a.  large  impregnation  of  calcareous  matter,  form  shells  of  re- 
markable tbicknesB.  The  Crustacea  which  periodically  throw  off  their 
calcareous  envelope  (§  285),  are  enabled  to  renew  it  with  rapidity  by  a 
very  curious  provision.  There  is  laid  up  in  the  walls  of  their  stomachs 
a  considerable  supply  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  form  of  little  concre- 
tions, which  are  commonly  known  as  "  crabs'  eyes, "  When  the  shell  is 
thrown  off,  this  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  circulating  current,  and  is 
thrown  out  from  the  surface,  mingled  with  tbe  animal  matter  of  which 
the  shell  is  composed.  This  hardens  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  now 
covering  is  complete.  The  concretions  in  the  stomach  are  then  found 
to  have  disappeared;  but  they  are  gradually  replaced  before  the  supply 
of  lime  they  contain  is  again  drawn  upon.  The  large  amount  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  which  is  required  by  the  laying  Hen,  is  derived  from  chalk, 
mortar,  or  other  substances  containing  it,  which  she  is  compelled  by  her 
instinct  to  eat;  and  if  the  supply  of  these  be  withheld,  the  eggs  which 
she  deposits  are  soft  on  the  exterior, — not  being  destitute  of  shell,  as 
commonly  supposed, — hut  having  the  fibrous  element  of  the  shell  {§  ir" 
unconsolidated  by  the  intervening  deposit  of  chalky  particles. 


0/lhe  Ditjesdvc  Apparatus,  and  ili  Actions  is  yenrrai. 
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442.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  the  nature  of  the  food  of 
Animals  is  so  far  different  from  that  of  Plants,  as  to  require  tbe  prepa- 
ratory process  of  Digestion,  before  its  nutritions  part  can  be  taken  up 
by  tbe  absorbent  vessels  and  received  into  the  system.  This  process 
may  be  said  to  have  three  different  purposes  in  view:  the  reduction  of 
the  alimentary  matter  to  a,  fluid  form,  so  that  it  may  become  capable  of 
absorption ;  the  separation  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  fit  to  be  assi- 
milated or  converted  into  organized  texture,  from  that  which  cannot 
serve  this  purpose,  and  which  is  at  once  rejected;  and  the  alteration, 
to  a  certain  extent  when  required,  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
former,  which  prepares  it  for  the  important  changes  it  is  subsequently 
to  undergo.  The  simplest  conditions  requisite  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  purposes  are  the  following:  a  fluid  capable  of  performing  the 
solution,  and  of  effecting  the  required  chemical  changes ;  a  fluid  capable 
of  separating  the  excrementitious  matter,  by  a  process  analogous  to 
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chemical  precipitation ;  and  a  cavity  or  sac  in  which  these  operations 
may  be  performed. 

443.  In  the  lowest  Animals,  we  find  this  cavity  formed  upon  a  very 
simple  plan ;  the  digestive  sac  being  a  mere  excavation  in  the  solid  tissue 
of  the  body,  lined  with  a  membrane  which  is  an  inverted  continuation 
of  the  external  integument,  and  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  one 
orifice  only,  through  which  food  is  drawn  in,  and  excrementitious  matter 
rejected.  In  the  little  Hydra,  or  fresh-water  Polype,  the  external 
covering  of  the  body  and  the  lining  of  the  stomach  correspond  so  closely 
in  their  structure,  their  actions  differing  only  with  their  situation,  as  to 
be  mutually  convertible;  for  the  animal  may  be  turned  completely  in- 
side-out, without  its  functions  being  deranged.  The  fluid  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  food,  known  by  the  name  of  ^^  gastric  fluid"  or  ^^  gastric 
juice"  is  secreted  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach ;  and,  from  the  trans- 
parency of  the  tissues,  the  whole  process  may  be  watched.  The  prey 
is  frequently,  and  indeed  generally,  introduced  alive,  by  the  contractile 
power  of  the  arms,  which  coil  round  it,  and  gradually  draw  it  into  the 
mouth  or  entrance  to  the  stomach ;  and  its  movements  may  often  be 
observed  to  continue  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  swallowed.  In  a 
little  time,  however,  its  outline  appears  less  distinct,  and  a  turbid  film 
partly  conceals  it ;  the  soft  parts  are  soon  dissolved  and  reduced  to  a 
fluid  state ;  and  any  firm  indigestible  portions  which  the  body  may  con- 
tain,  are  rejected  through  the  aperture  by  which  it  entered.  The  nutri- 
tive matter  is  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  every  part  of  which 
appears  to  be  endowed  with  equal  power  in  this  respect:  and  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  arms  by  the  simple  imbibition  of  one 
part  from  another,  without  any  proper  circulation  through  vessels. 

444.  In  Polypes  of  a  higher  conformation,  however,  the  digestive 
cavity  is  provided  with  a  second  orifice :  from  the  dilated  cavity  or 
stomach,  an  intestinal  tube  proceeds ;  and  this  has  a  termination  dis- 
tinct from  the  mouth,  though  often  in  its  neighborhood.  The  food,  be- 
fore entering  the  stomach,  is  submitted  to  a  powerful  triturating  appa- 
ratus, resembling  the  gizzard  of  birds,  by  which  it  is  broken  down ;  and 
in  the  digestive  cavity  it  is  submitted,  not  merely  to  the  action  of  the 
gastric  fluid,  but  also  to  that  of  the  bile,  which  is  secreted  in  little 
follicles  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  which  is  poured  into  its  cavity 
during  the  process  of  digestion, — being  easily  recognised  by  its  bright 

Jrellow  color.     The  excrementitious  matter  is  rejected  in  the  form  of 
ittle  pellets,  through  the  intestinal  tube. 

445.  As  we  ascend  the  Animal  scale,  we  find  the  digestive  apparatus 
gradually  increased  in  complexity ;  but  its  essential  characters  remain 
the  same.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  stomach,  we  usually  find  an  appa- 
ratus for  effecting  the  mechanical  reduction  of  the  food,  by  whicn  its 
subsequent  solution  may  be  rendered  more  eajy.  This  may  consist  of 
a  set  of  teeth ;  either  fixed  in  the  mouth,  as  in  Mammalia  and  Reptiles ; 
or  more  particularly  besetting  the  pharynx,  as  in  Fishes ;  or  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  as  in  Crustacea.  Or  it  may  be  formed  by 
the  tongue,  converted  into  a  sort  of  rasp ;  as  in  the  common  Limpet, 
which  thus  reduces  the  sea-weeds  that  constitute  its  chief  food.  Or  the 
same  purpose  may  be  answered  by  a  gizzard,  or  first  stomach,  with  dense 
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lunscular  and  tendinous  walls ;  such  as  wc  find  in  tlic  gmln-eatiag  Birds, 
and  many  Insects,  and  in  certain  Molluscs  and  Polypes.  But  where 
the  food  ia  already  composed  of  very  minute  particles,  or  is  received  in 
a  liquid  state  (as  in  the  case  of  those  animals  which  live  upon  the  juices 
of  others),  or  is  easily  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  no  such  preparation 
is  requisite. 

44t>.  Before  the  food  reaches  the  true  digestive  stomach,  it  is  some- 
times delayed  in  a  previous  cavity,  in  onlci"  that  it  may  be  macerated 
in  fluid,  and  may  bo  thoroughly  saturated  with  it.  IWis  is  the  purpose 
of  the  crop  of  Birds,  and  of  the  first  stomach  of  Buminant  animals. 
When  this  incorporation  with  fluid  ia  not  effected  before  the  food  ia  sub- 
jected to  the  triturating  process,  it  usually  takes  place  concurrently  with 
it ;  and  in  those  animals  which  reduce  their  food  in  the  mouth  by  the 
process  of  mastication,  there  is  a  special  secretion  of  fluid  into  that 
cavity,  for  this  purpose;  this  fluid  is  termed  Saliva,  and  the  act  by 
which  it  is  incorporated  with  the  food  is  termed  inmUvation.  The 
mechanical  reduction  of  the  aliment,  and  its  incorporation  with  fluid, 
constitute,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  very  important  preparation  for 
the  trite  digestive  process. 

447.  This  process,  among  the  higher  animals,  takes  place  exclusively, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  itomach;  the  form  of  which  varies  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  food.  When  this  is  of  a  nature  to  bo  easily  acted  on  by 
the  gastric  fluid,  the  stomach  ia  a  simple  enlargement  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  almost  in  the  direct  line  between  thco330pbaguaand  the  intestinal 
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tube ;  BO  that  there  is  little  provision  for  the  delay  of  the  food  in  its 
cavity.     But  when  the  aliment  is  such  as  to  be  less  easily  reduced,  and 
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requires  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  for  a  longer 
period,  the  stomach  forms  a  more  considerable  enlargement,  and  is  placed 
more  out  of  the  direct  line  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intestine.  The  former  condition  obtains  in  the  Carnivora, 
and  particularly  in  those  which  live  more  upon  blood  than  upon  flesh, — 
such  as  Weasels,  Stoats,  &c.,  in  which  this  part  of  the  alimentary  tube 
is  almost  straight ;  the  latter  condition  is  found  among  the  Herbivora, 
and  the  provision  for  the  delay  of  the  aliment  attains  its  greatest  com- 
plexity in  the  Ruminant  animals.  The  form  of  the  human  stomach 
(Fig.  74)  is  intermediate  between  that  of  purely  carnivorous  and  purely 
herbivorous  animals.  As  in  the  former,  there  is  a  direct  passage  from 
the  cardiac  orifice,  or  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  to  the  pyloric  orifice, 
or  commencement  of  the  intestine ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable 
dilatation  or  cul  de  sacj  which  is  out  of  that  line ;  and  it  appears  that, 
during  the  digestive  process,  there  is  a  constriction  across  the  stomach, 
which  separates  the  cardiac  portion  from  the  pyloric,  and  causes  the 
retention  of  the  food  in  the  dilated  part  or  large  extremity.  The  gas- 
tric fluid  is  still  secreted  in  the  walls  of  this  organ,  by  scattered  follicles 
which  pour  their  products  into  its  cavity  through  separate  orifices ;  but 
the  bile  is  elaborated  by  a  distinct  organ,  altogether  removed  from  it, 
which  transmits  its  secretion  by  a  single  duct,  that  opens  into  the  intes- 
tinal tube  at  a  short  distance  from  its  commencement ;  and  at  the  same 
point  is  delivered  the  pancreatic  secretion,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see  (§  480),  takes  an  important  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  alimentary 
products. 

448.  The  action  of  the  Stomach  is  restricted,  in  the  higher  animals, 
to  the  reduction  of  the  food  by  the  solvent  powers  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  to  the  absorption  (by  the  vessels  in  its  walls)  of  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  solution.  The  changes  which 
are  produced  by  the  admixture  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids  take 
place  in  the  intestine ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  nutritive  elements 
of  the  food  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  walls  of  the 
intestine,  after  that  process  has  been  accomplished.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  preparation  of  the  food  for  absorption  were  not  by  any  means 
completed,  in  this  first  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  for  it  is  still 
destined  to  pass  through  a  long  and  convoluted  tube,  which  is  sometimes 
extended  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is  gradually 
exhausted  of  its  nutritious  matter.  The  length  of  the  intestinal  canal 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  character  of  the  food.  In  the  Carnivorous 
animals,  whose  aliment  is  easily  dissolved  and  prepared  for  conversion 
into  blood,  the  intestine  is  comparatively  short ;  thus  in  the  Lion  and 
other  Felines  it  is  no  more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the  body ; 
and  in  some  of  the  bloodsucking  Bats,  it  is  almost  straight  and  simple. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Herbivorous  animals  it  is  of  enormous  length ; 
thus  in  the  Sheep  it  is  about  twenty-eight  times  as  long  as  the  body. 
In  animals  whose  diet  is  mixed,  its  length  is  intermediate  between 
these  extremes ;  thus  in  Man,  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  tube  is 
about  thirty  feet,  or  between  five  and  six  times  that  of  the  body.  The 
intestine  is  of  much  smaller  diameter  along  its  first  portion,  than  it  is 
nearer  its  termination ;  and  it  is  consequently  distinguished  into  the 
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gmall  and  tbe  large.  In  the  small  intestine,  which  constitutes  in  Man 
about  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  tbo  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
greatly  extended  by  the  valvulee  conniventes,  vhicb  are  folds  or  dupli- 
catures,  often  several  lines  in  breadth,  not  entirely  surrounding  the 
intestine,  but  extending  for  about  one-half,  or  three-fourths  of  its  cir- 
cumference. These  are  wanting  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  below 
the  entrance  of  the  biliary  ducts,  is  thickly  covered  with  rilli,  or  little 
root-like  projection?,  in  which  the  proper  absorbent  vessels  originate.' 
Ko  proper  valvuliC  connivenles  exist  in  the  large  intestine;  the  only 
extensions  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  crescenttc  folds  at  the  edges 
of  the  sacculi  or  pouch-like  dictations  in  its  walla;  and  the  villi  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  gradually  disappearing  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  intestine. 

449.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  through  its 
whole  course,  is  studded  with  the  orifices  of  numerous  scattered  glands 
which  lie  in  its  thickness,  or  immediately  beneath  it.  The  simplest  of 
these  are  the  follicles  of  LicberkUhn,  which  are  small  pouches,  formed 
by  an  inflexion  of  the  mucous  surface,  analogous  to  the  follicles  of  other 
mucous  memhranes  and  apparently  destined  for  the  elaboration  of  the 

protective  secretion  (§  237,  see  Fig.  31,  i).  Theae 
follicles  in  the  smalt  intestine,  are  very  simple  in 
their  character,  and  not  very  deep ;  and  their 
apertures,  which  arc  small,  are  situated  for  the 
most  p:irt  around  the  bases  of  the  villi.  In  the 
large  intestine  they  are  more  prolonged,  especially 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  where  they 
_.  form  a  distinct  layer,  the  component  tubes  of 
[r«''wi!dMof'u.'bi.rkr,"il  ^^^^^  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  they  probably 
mied  wMh  uiudou  whiw  form  the  peculiarly  thick  and  tenacious  mucus  of 
""°"°°'  that  part.     These  mucous   follicles   become   parti- 

cularly evident  when  the  membrane  is  inflamed;  for  they  then  secrete 
an  opaque  whitish  matter,  which  is  absent  in  the  healthy  state,  and 
which  distinguishes  their  orifices  {Fig,  lit).  A  modified  kind  of  these 
follicles,  rather  more  complex  in  structure,  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
stomach ;  where  it  is  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid 
(5  469). 

450.  The  coats  of  the  intestine  contain  other  glandule,  of  which  some 
appear  destined,  like  the  preceding,  to  elaborate  fluids  of  use  in  the 
system;  whilst  others  serve  rather  to  draw  off  from  the  blood  certain 
products  of  decomposition,  which  are  to  be  excreted  from  it.  The 
former  arc  known  as  the  glands  of  Brunner,  and  the  latter  as  those  of 
Peyer,  after  the  names  of  their  respective  discoverers.  Tho  glands  of 
Brunner  arc  situated  in  the  duodenum,  and  lie,  not  in  the  mucou&bnt 
in  tho  sub-mucous  tissue.  Though  their  size  is  only  about  that  of  a 
hemp-seed,  they  are  of  very  complex  structure,  consisting  of  eeTora] 
hundred  follicles,  clustered  round  the  ramifications  of  an  excretory  duct, 
BO  as  to  resemble  the  salivary  glands  {Fig.  79);  and  each  pours  its 
secretion  through  a  single  orifice  into  the  intestinal  tube.  Athoagh 
nothing  is  certainly  known  of  tho  properties  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  these 
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glandulse,  yet  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  from  their  position  and 
character,  that  it  assists  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  in  pre- 
paring the  alimentary  materials  for  absorption  (§  480). — The  glands  of 
Peyer  are  either  solitary  or  agminated;  the  latter 
form  large  patches,  vrhich  are  made  of  aggregations  ?ig.  76. 

of  the  former.  Each  solitary  gland  in  its  closed 
state  consists  of  a  spheroidal  vesicle  (Fig.  76,  a),  ^ 
which  is  half  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  which  also  forms  an  elevated  projection  above 
it ;  and  this  projection  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  or 
lone  of  openings  which  lead  into  an  annular  cluster  //^^toc. 

of  Lieberkiihnian  follicTes.     On  rupturing  one   of  *  ^finlflE^MU 
these  vesicles,  its  cavity  is  found  to  contain  a  gray-      ^^^^^*^^ 
ish  white  matter,  interspersed  with  cells  in  various  Pe^SuSguTniSSfrSSfS 
stajres  of  development;  and  these  products  appear  to  i^g^intertine:— a,m  Men 

•      ®  ^  -         ,       ^V^  '  *^.  i»  xi  •   1       from  abore,  when  dosed;  % 

be  set  free  by  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  vesicle,  m  seen  in  aeetton,  aner  h»- 
which  takes  place  when  it  has.  become  mature,  by  eiMM^^Sberka&ra'^ei^ 
the  thinning  away  of  its  wall  at  its  most  projecting  "^^ 
part  (Fig.  76,  b).  In  any  one  of  the  agminated  glands,  some  of  the 
vesicles  are  usually  found  to  be  open,  and  others  closed.  The  closed 
condition  is  not,  as  was  once  supposed,  peculiar  to  the  Peyerian  glan- 
dulse;  since,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  it  is  the  general  rule  for 
other  glandular  follicles  in  an  early  stage  of  their  development  to  be 
equally  closed  (§  718).  Of  the  nature  of  the  secretions  of  the  Pey- 
erian glandulse,  nothing  has  been  positively  ascertained;  but  some 
probable  inferences  from  well-known  facts  will  be  stated  hereafter 
(§  749). 

3.  Movements  of  the  Alimentary  Canal, 

451.  The  food  which  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth,  is  grasped  with  the 
lips,  by  a  muscular  effort,  which  is  voluntary  in  the  adult  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  which  may  be  performed  automatically  when  the 
influence  of  the  will  is  withdrawn ;  in  the  infant,  as  among  the  lower 
animals,  the  action  seems  purely  automatic,  the  nipple  of  the  mother 
being  firmly  grasped  by  the  lips  when  introduced  between  them,  even 
after  the  brain  has  been  removed. — By  the  act  of  mastication,  which 
then  succeeds,  the  food  is  triturated  and  mingled  with  the  salivary 
4^cretion ;  and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  further  process  of  solution,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  subjected  in  the  stomach.  The  degree  of  this  prepa- 
ration, and  the  form  of  the  instruments  by  which  it  is  effected,  vary  in 
different  animals,  according  to  tha  nature  of  the  food.  In  those  Carni- 
vora  whose  aliment  consists  exclusively  of  flesh,  very  little  mastication 
is  necessary,  because  this  substance  is  very  readily  acted  on  by  the 
gastric  fluia;  and  we  accordingly  find  the  molar  teeth  raised  into  sharp 
cutting  edges,  and  working  against  each  other  with  a  scissors-like 
action  (the  only  one  permitted  by  the  articulation  of  the  jaw),  so  as 
simply  to  divide  the  food.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  Herbivora 
whose  food  consists  of  tough  vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  leaves  of 

grasses,  or  the  stems  and  roots  of  other  plants,  we  find  the  molar  or 
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grinding  teeth  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  reduction ;  their  surface  being 
extended  horizontally,  and  being  kept  continually  rougb,  by  the  alter- 
nation of  vertical  plates  of  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  and  the  lower 
jaw  being  so  connected  with  the  skull,  that  great  freedom  of  motion  is 
permitted.  In  Man  we  find  an  intermediate  conformation,  as  regards 
both  the  teeth  and  the  articulation  of  the  jaw;  for  the  molar  teeth 
possess  broad  surfaces  which  are  covered  with  a  continuous  coat  of 
enamel,  but  which  are  raised  into  rounded  tubercles  ;  and  the  articula- 
tion of  the  jaw  allows  it  a  degree  of  freedom,  which  is  much  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  the  Carnivora;  although  inferior  to  that  which 
exists  in  many  Herbivora.  The  whole  apparatus  of  Mastication  is  ao 
formed  in  Man,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  destined  to  live 
on  a  mixed  diet,  composed  in  part  of  animal  flesh,  and  in  part  of  vege- 
table substances  that  are  sufficiently  soft  to  be  reduced  by  the  simple 
act  of  crushing,  or  by  the  slight  trituration  for  which  the  molar  teeth 
are  adapted. 

452.  The  mechanical  reduction  of  the  food  by  Mastication,  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  Salivary  secretion  with  its  substance,  constitute  a 
very  important  step  in  the  Digestive  process.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
that  the  operations,  to  which  the  alimentary  matter  is  subjected  in  the 
stomach,  are  of  a  purely  Chemical  nature ;  and  this  preparation  is 
exactly  of  the  same  character  as  that,  which  the  Chemist  finds  it 
advantageous  to  make,  when  be  is  operating  on  a  substance  of  difficult 
solution.  For  nothing  is  so  favorable  to  the  action  of  the  solvent,  as 
the  previous  reduction  of  the  matter  to  be  dissolved,  and  its  thorough 
incorporation  with  the  fluid  that  is  to  act  upon  it,  We  shall  hereafter 
see,  that  the  relative  properties  of  the  Saliva  and  of  the  gastric  fluid 
are  such,  that,  by  the  minuto  admixture  of  the  food  with  the  former, 
the  latter  finds  access  to  every  particle  of  it.  Hence  the  practice  of 
eating  so  rapidly,  that  Mastication  and  Insalivation  are  insufficiently 
performed,  is  extremely  injurious ;  since  it  throws  more  work  upon  the 
Stomach  than  it  ought  to  perform,  by  rendering  its  solvent  action  more 
difficult.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  prolonged  continuance  of 
it,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  distressing  complaint  termed  Dyspepsia, 
or  difficulty  of  digestion;  and  where  any  form  of  this  complaint  exists, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  efficient  reduction  of  the  food 
iu  the  mouth. 

453.  When  the  aliment  has  been  sufficiently  triturated,  it  is  con- 
veyed into  the  Pharynx  by  the  act  of  DegUuUion  or  swallowing. 
This  act  involves  a  great  many  distinct  movements,  into  a  minute 
description  of  which  we  shall  not  here  enter;  but  it  is  desirable  that 
its  general  nature  should  be  well  um^erstood.  It  is  one  of  those  most 
purely  reflex  in  its  character  (§  394),  and  is  not  capable  of  being  per- 
formed or  even  controlled  by  a  voluntary  effort.  This  statement  may 
aeem  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  we  swallow  when  we  will ;  but  it 
is  not  so  in  reality.  The  muscular  movements  which  are  concerned  in 
deglutition,  are  called  forth  by  nerves  that  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord, 
not  from  the  brain ;  these  motor  nerves  are  excited  to  action,  by  the 
contact  of  solid  or  fluid  matters  with  the  mucous  surface  of  the  fauces, 
and  in  no  other  way.     The  impression  produced  by  the  contact  is 
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conyeyed  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata^  or  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
which  lies  within  tho  cranium,  by  afferent  nerves  that  terminate  in 
it ;  and,  in  immediate  rcspondence  to  that  impression,  a  motor  impulse 
18  transmitted  from  it,  which  calls  the  muscle  into  the  combined  action 
necessary  to  produce  the  movement.  Now  this  contact  aUo  produces 
a  sensation,  provided  the  brain  be  sound  and  awake,  because  nervous 
fibres  proceed  from  the  mucous  surface  to  the  brain  as  well  as  to  the 
spinal  cord  ;  but  this  sensation  is  not  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of 
actions,  by  which  the  movement  is  produced ;  for  the  act  of  Deglutition 
takes  place  during  profound  sleep,  when  all  sensation  is  suspended, 
and  it  may  be  excited  even  after  the  brain  has  been  removed.  It 
wems  to  be  voluntary,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  simply  because  it 
18  by  an  act  of  the  will,  that  the  matter  to  be  swallowea  is  carried 
backwards  into  contact  with  the  fauces  ;  but  that  it  is  not  so  in  reality, 
tt  shown  by  the  fact,  that  when  this  impression  has  once  been  made 
with  sufficient  force,  we  cannot  by  any  effort  of  the  will,  prevent  the 
action.  We  have  a  good  example  of  this  in  the  following  circumstance, 
of  no  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  The  tickling  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
fauces  with  a  feather  is  often  practised  to  induce  vomiting ;  but  if  the 
end  of  the  feather  be  carried  too  low  down,  it  excites  the  act  of  degluti- 
tion instead ;  the  feather  is  grasped  by  the  pharnyx  and  drawn  down- 
wards ;  and  if  it  be  not  held  tenaciously  between  the  fingers,  it  is  drawn 
from  them  and  carried  downwards  into  the  stomach. 

454.  The  carrying-back  of  the  alimentary  matter,  so  that  it  reaches 
the  fauces  or  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  is  principally  accomplished  by 
the  tongue  ;  when  it  has  passed  the  anterior  palatine  arches,  these  con- 
tract and  close  over  the  tongue,  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  food 
into  the  mouth ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  posterior  palatine  arches 
and  the  uvula  are  so  drawn  together,  as  to  prevent  its  passage  into  the 
posterior  nares.  The  larnyx  is  drawn  forward  beneath  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  down  over  the  rima  glottidis, 
80  that  nothing  can  enter  the  latter,  unless  drawn  towards  it  by  an 
act  of  inspiration.  When  fairly  within  the  pharynx,  the  alimentary 
matter  is  seized  by  the  constrictors  which  enclose  that  part  of  the 
alimentary  tube,  and  is  drawn  downwards  by  them  into  the  oesopha- 
gus, which  is  the  cylindrical  continuation  of  it.  The  continued  action 
of  the  constrictors  serve  to  propel  the  food  along  the  oesophagus ;  their 
movement  being  of  a  reflex  nature,  excited  by  the  contact  of  the 
substance  contained  in  the  tube,  with  its  lining  membrane, — which 
produces  an  impression  that  is  transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  is  reflected  back  as  a  motor  impulse  to  the  muscles.  We  have 
here  a  distinct  case  of  reflex  action  without  sensation;  for  we  have 
no  consciousness  of  the  ordinary  passage  of  food  down  the  oesophagus, 
unless  it  occasion  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts  through  its  bulk, 
or  unduly  irritate  the  lining  membrane  by  its  high  or  low  temperature 
or  its  acrid  qualities ;  and  yet  it  may  be  shown  by  experiment,  that  the 
completeness  of  the  nervous  circle  is  requisite  for  the  excitement  of  the 
movement  which  will  not  take  place  when  it  is  interrupted  either  by 
division  of  the  nerves,  or  by  destruction  or  paralysis  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 
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455.  The  progress  of  the  food  along  the  (Esophagus  is  aided  by 
the  action  of  the  muscular  coat  peculiar  to  it.  This  is  composed  of 
the  non-Btriatcd  fibre  ;  and,  like  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  further  on, 
it  is  uanallj  stimulated  to  contraction  by  the  direst  contact  of  the 
Btimulus,  and  not  either  by  the  will,  or  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  movement  produced  by  it  is  of  the  peristaltic  or  wave-like 
kind;  the  contractions  being  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  tube,  and 
being  propagated  along  It  from  above  downwards.  This  action  con- 
tinues after  the  division  of  all  the  nerves  supplying  the  cesophagus; 
and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  dependent  upon  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
It  may  be  observed  to  take  place  in  a  rhythmical  manner  (that  is,  at 
abort  and  tolerably  regular  intervals),  whilst  a  meal  is  being  swallowed ; 
hut  as  the  stomach  becomes  full,  the  intervals  are  longer  and  the 
wave-like  contractions  less  frequent.  Tiio  degree  in  which  the  action 
of  the  (esophagus  alone,  without  that  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  is 
capable  of  propelling  the  food  into  the  stomach,  aeems  to  vary  in  diffe- 
rent animals.  When  the  latter  are  paralysed  in  the  Dog,  by  section  of 
the  nerves  that  supply  them,  the  food  that  has  entered  the  (esophagus  is 
still  propelled  into  the  stomach ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  Rab- 
bit, the  action  of  its  oesophageal  fibres  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  the 
food  onwards  to  the  stomach,  though  it  will  expel  it  from  the  divided 
extremity  of  the  tube  when  it  is  cut  across.  The  usual  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  reversed  in  Vomiting  :  and  this  tever- 
aion  has  been  observed  even  after  the  separation  of  the  stomach  from 
the  oesophagus,  as  a  consequence  of  the  injection  of  tartar  emetic  into 
the  veins. 

456.  At  the  point  where  the  ojsophagua  enters  the  Stomach, — the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  latter, — there  is  a  sort  of  sphincter,  or  circular 
muscle,  which  is  usually  closed.  This  opens  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
pressure  on  it,  made  by  the  accumulated  food  propelled  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  oesophagus  above  ;  and  it  then  closes  again,  so  as  to  retain 
the  food  in  the  stomach.  The  closure  is  due  to  reflex  action  ;  for  when 
the  nerves  supplying  it  are  divided,  the  sphincter  no  longer  contracts, 
and  the  food  regurgitates  into  the  cesophagus.  The  opening  of  the  car- 
diac orifice  is  one  of  the  first  acts  which  takes  place  in  vomiting. 

457.  In  ruminating  animals,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  confornia- 

Fig.  77. 


tion  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  which  is  destined  to  regull 
the  passage  of  food  into  the  different  compartments  of  the  stomw 
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•-'iceording  as  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  second  maatication,  or  not. 
The  ODSOphagus  (Fig.  77,  a)  does  not  terminate  at  its  opening  into  the 
first  stomach  or  paunch  (b),  but  it  ia  continued  onwards  as  a  deep 
groove  with  two  lips  (Fig.  T8}:  by  the  closure  of  these  lips  it  ia  made 
to  form  a  tube,  which  serves  to  convoy  the  food  onwards  into  the 
third  stomach ;  but  when  they  separate,  the  food  is  allowed  to  pass 
either  into  the  first  or  the  second  stomach.  When  the  food  ia  first 
swallowed,  it  undergoes  but  very  little  mastication ;  it  is  consequently 
firm  in  its  consistence,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  termination  of  the 
oesophagus  in  dry  bulky  masses.  These  separate  the  lips  of  the  groove 
or  demi-canal  (Fig.  78,  e,  e),  and  pass  into  the  first  and  second  stomaeha. 
After  they  have  been  macerated  in  the  fluids  of  these  cavities,  they  are 
returned  to  the  mouth  by  a  reverse  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus ; 
this  return  takes  place  in  a  very  regular  manner,  the  food  being  shaped 
into  globular  pellets  by  compression  within  a  sort  of  mould  formed  by 
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the  demi-canal,  and  these  pellets  being  conveyed  to  the  mouth  at  regular 
inteirals,  apparently  by  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  oesophagus.  It 
is  then  subjected  to  a  prolonged  maatication  within  the  mouth  (the 
"chewing  of  the  cud"),  by  which  it  is  thoroughly  triturated  and  im- 
pregnated with  saliva;  after  which  it  is  again  swallowed  in  a  pulpy 
semi-fiuid  state.  It  now  passes  along  the  groove  which  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  oesophagus,  without  opening  its  lips  ;  and  is  thus  c 
veyed  into  the  third  stomach  (Fig,  77,  d),  whence  it  passes  to  the  fourth 
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[e),  in  ^rhich  alono  the  true  digestive  process  tukea  place.  Now,  that  the 
condition  of  the  food  as  to  bulk  and  solidity  is  the  circumstance  which 
determines  the  opening  or  closure  of  the  lips  of  the  groove,  and  which 
consequently  occasions  its  passage  into  the  first  and  second  stomachs, 
or  into  the  third  and  fourth,  appears  from  the  experiment  of  Flourens: 
who  fonnd  that  nhcn  the  food,  the  first  time  of  heing  swallowed,  was 
artificially  reduced  to  a  soft  and  pulpy  condition,  it  passed  for  the  most  part 
along  tho  demi-canal  into  the  third  stomach,  as  if  it  had  been  ruminated, 
— only  a  small  portion  finding  its  way  into  the  first  and  second  stomachs. 
How  far  the  actions  of  this  curious  apparatus  are  dependent  upon  ner- 
vons  influence, — or  how  far  they  are  due  to  the  exercise  of  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  muscular  fibre,  directly  excited  by  the  contact  of  the  sub- 
stances with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tubes  and  cavities, — has  not 
yet  been  clearly  ascertained. 

458.  The  food,  when  introduced  into  tho  stomach,  and  submitted  to 
the  solvent  action  of  its  secretions,  is  also  subjected  to  a  peculiar  move- 
ment, which  is  effected  by  the  muscular  walls  of  that  organ.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  motion  is  obviously  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in 
that  state  of  constant  agitation,  which  is  most  favorable  to  their 
chemical  solution ;  and  particularly  to  bring  every  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary matter  into  contact  with  tho  walls  of  the  stomach,  ao  as  to  bo 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fiuid,  which  is  poured  forth  from  them 
during  the  digestive  process.  The  movement  is  produced  by  the  alter- 
nate shortening  and  relaxation  of  the  various  fasciculi,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  almost  every  direction  throughout  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
stomach;  and  it  seems  to  produce  a  kind  of  revolution  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  sometimes 
transversely.  Its  result  is  well  shown  in  the  hair-balls,  which  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  that  have  swallowed  hair 
from  time  to  lime  through  licking  their  skins ;  the  component  hairs  not 
being  pressed  together  confusedly,  but  being  worked  together  in  regular 
directions,  and  so  interwoven  that  they  cannot  be  readily  separated. 
As  digestion  proceeds,  the  dissolved  fluid  escapes,  little  by  little,  through 
the  pyloric  orifice,  which  closes  itself  firmly  against  the  passage  of 
solid  bodies;  and  this  motion  continues  until  the  stomach  is  completely 
emptied;  when  it  ceases,  until  food  is  again  introduced.  The  bulk  of 
the  alimentary  mass  diminishes  rapidly,  as  the  solvent  process  is  near 
its  completion ;  and  tho  separation  of  the  fluid  product  or  chyme  is 
aided  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  transverse  fasciculi,  which  surround 
the  stomach  at  about  four  inches  from  its  pyloric  extremity.  These 
shorten  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  hour-glass  separation 
between  the  portions  of  the  stomach  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  the  fluid 
solution,  being  received  by  the  pyloric  or  smaller  portion,  is  pumped 
away  through  the  pylorus ;  whilst  the  solid  matter  yet  undissolvod  is 
retained  in  the  larger  division. 

459.  The  degree  in  which  these  movements  are  dependent  upon  the 
nervous  system,  or  are  under  its  control  or  direction,  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  ascertained.  Distinct  movements  may  be  excited  in  the  stomach 
of  a  Rabbit,  if  it  he  distended  with  food,  by  irritating  the  par  vagum 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  animal ;  these  movements  seem  to  commence 
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from  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  then  to  spread  themselves  peristalticallj 
along  the  walls  of  the  stomach ;  but  no  such  movements  can  be  excited 
if  the  stomach  be  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  distinct  proof 
that  all  the  movements  necessary  to  digestion  may  take  place  after  the 
section  of  that  nerve ;  although  the  first  effect  of  the  operation  appears 
to  be  to  suspend  them  completely.  It  is  probable  that  the  movements 
of  the  stomach  are  more  regular  and  energetic  in  Herbivorous  animals, 
whose  food  is  difficult  of  digestion,  than  they  are  in  the  Oamivora, 
whose  aliment  is  dissolved  with  comparative  facility. 

460.  From  the  time  that  the  ingested  matter  enters  the  Intestinal 
tube,  it  is  propelled  onwards  by  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  its  mus- 
cular coat ;  which  are  excited,  independently  of  all  nervous  influence, 
by  the  contact  of  the  aliment,  or  by  that  of  the  secretions  mingled  with 
it  in  its  passage  along  the  canal.  These  last  appear  to  have  an  impor- 
tant effect ;  for  we  find  that,  when  the  bile-duct  is  tied,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  bile  from  entering  the  intestine,  constipation  always  occurs ;  whilst 
an  increase  of  the  biliary  and  other  secretions,  consequent  upon  the 
action  of  mercury  or  upon  any  other  cause,  produces  an  increased 
peristaltic  movement,  and  a  more  rapid  discharge  of  the  excrementitious 
matter.  During  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  matter  along  the  small 
intestine,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a  large  proportion  of  its  fluid  is 
removed,  by  the  absorbent  power  of  the  villi ;  and  the  residue  is  again 
brought,  therefore,  to  a  more  solid  consistence.  This  residue  consists 
in  part  of  those  portions  of  the  aliment,  which  are  not  capable  of  beins 
dissolved  or  finely  divided,  so  as  to  be  received  by  the  absorbents ;  and 
in  part  of  the  matters  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal,  by  the  various 
glands  that  discharge  their  contents  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
carried  out  of  the  body.  The  freces  which  are  thus  formed,  are  pro- 
pelled through  the  large  intestine,  by  the  continued  peristaltic  action  of 
Its  walls,  until  they  arrive  at  the  rectum. 

461.  That  the  ordinary  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
independent  of  nervous  influence,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact, 
that  it  will  continue  when  the  tube  is  completely  separated  from  all 
connexion  with  the  nervous  centres ;  as  well  as  by  the  difficulty,  already 
adverted  to  (§  353),  of  exciting  contractions  in  the  muscular  coat  by 
any  stimulation  of  its  nerves.  All  the  nerves  of  the  intestine,  from  its 
commencement  at  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  its  termination 
at  the  anus,  are  derived  from  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system ; 
but  there  is  evidence  that  those  which  influence  its  movements  are 
really  derived  from  the  spinal  cord  (see  chap,  xii.)  Although  the  will 
has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  peristaltic  movement,  yet  the  emotions 
seem  to  affect  it ;  and  it  is  probably  to  convey  their  influence,  that  the 
intestinal  canal  is  supplied  with  motor  nerves.  It  is  also  furnished  with 
sensory  nerves,  which  form  part  of  the  trunks  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  but  which  really  pass  onwards  to  the  brain  ;  these  do  not,  how- 
ever, make  us  conscious  of  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  matter  alone 
the  canal,  so  long  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  health  ;  but  in  various  diseased 
conditions,  they  give  rise  to  sensations  of  the  most  painful  nature. 

462.  For  the  occasional  discharge  of  the  fseces  from  the  rectum,  and 
for  the  retention  of  them  at  other  times,  we  find  the  outlet  or  anal 
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orifice  provided  with  an  additional  muscular  apparatus,  nhicli  b  con- 
nected with  the  spinal  system  of  nerves.  The  act  of  Defecation  is  due 
to  the  pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  rectum,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  comhincd  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retention  of  the  freces  is  due  to  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  sphincter  muscle  which  surrounds  the  anus.  The 
action  of  the  sphincter  ani,  like  that  of  the  sphincter  of  the  cardia,  is  a 
reflex  one ;  dependent  upon  the  connexion  of  the  muscle,  by  excitor  and 
motor  nerves,  with  the  spinal  cord.  If  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord 
be  destroyed,  or  if  the  nerves  he  divided,  the  sphincter  loses  its  con- 
tractile power,  and  becomes  flaccid.  When  in  proper  action,  however, 
its  power  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  rec- 
tum; until  the  expulsive  force  becomes  very  strong,  in  consequence 
either  of  the  quantity  of  f^ces  which  have  accumulated,  or  the  acridity 
of  their  character.  In  either  case,  the  impression  made  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  ia  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord;  and, 
by  a  reflex  motor  impulse,  the  muscles  of  defecation  are  thrown  into 
combined  action,  the  resistance  of  the  epbincter  is  overcome,  and  the 
fseces  are  expelled.  An  unduly  irritable  state  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  a  disordered  state  of  the  excrcmentitious  matter  (resulting  from  the 
irritating  character  of  the  substances  swallowed,  from  the  acrid  charac- 
ter of  the  secretions  poured  into  tbe  canal,  or  from  an  unusual  change 
in  tbe  aliment  during  the  digestive  process),  may  occasion  unduly 
frequent  calls  upon  the  muscles  of  defecation,  which  the  sphincter  is 
unable  to  resist.  On  tbe  other  hand,  if  the  progress  of  the  freces  be 
delayed  in  tbe  large  intestine,  by  deficient  peristaltic  movement,  they 
accumulate  higher  up,  and  tbe  act  of  defecation  is  not  excited. 

463.  Although  tbe  sphincter  ani  on  the  one  hand,  and  tbe  muscles  of 
defecation  on  tbo  other,  are  called  into  action  by  tbe  reflex  power  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  are  so  far  involuntary  in  their  operation,  yet  they  are 
also  in  some  degree  subject  (in  Man  at  least)  to  tbe  influence  of  tbe 
will.  The  resistance  of  the  sphincter  may  bo  increased  by  a  voluntary 
effort,  when  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  ficees  in  opposition  to  the  power 
of  the  expulsors;  and  it  is  only  when  tbe  latter  operate  with  excessive 
force,  that  they  can  overcome  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expulsors 
may  be  called  into  action,  or  may  he  aided,  by  the  will,  when  the  stimu- 
lus to  their  movement  received  through  tbe  spinal  cord  would  not  other- 
wise be  strong  enough ;  and  the  ficces  may  thus  be  evacuated  by  a 
voluntary  effort,  at  a  time  when  they  would  not  otherwise  be  dischargi ' 


4.    Of  Old  Secretions  poured  into  the  Alimentary  Canal,  and  of  Chatti 
which  tkei/  fffect  in  it*  conlentt. 

464.  Tbe  whole  Mucous  Membrane  of  tbo  Alimentary  canal,  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus,  is  covered  during  health  with  that  peculiar  viscid 
secretion,  termed  mucu«,  of  wbicb  the  characters  have  been  already 
described  (§  237).  This  is  formed,  partly,  on  the  free  surface  of  the 
membrane  itself,  but  chiefly  in  the  numerous  follicles  or  depressions  by 
which  that  surface  is  increased;  and  it  appears  destined  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  delicate  highly  vascular  membrane  from  undue  irritation,  by 
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the  contnct  of  the  Bubstances  wbich  are  passing  throngh  the  alimentary 
tube.  When  these  are  unusually  acrid,  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  aug- 
mented in  quantity,  and  is  increased  in  viscidity,  so  as  to  form  an  effec- 
tive sheath  to  the  membrane,  which  would  otherwise  suffer  severely. 
When  this  secretion  is  deficient,  the  membrane  is  irritated  by  the  con- 
tact of  any  but  the  blandest  substances:  and  the  class  of  remedies 
termed  dcmulct-iits  are  useful  in  coating  and  protecting  it. 

4G5.  During  the  mastication  of  the  food  in  the  mouth,  the  Sulimn/ 
secretion  is  poured  in,  for  the  purpose  of  being  mingled  with  it,  and  of 
rendering  the  act  of  mastication  more  easy.  This  secretion  is  formed 
by  three  pairs  of  glands, — the  Parotid,  the  Sub-lingual,  and  the  Sub- 
maxillary; these  are  composed  of  minute  follicles, 
whose  diameter  is  about  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch,  con-  ^'8'  '<^- 

nected  together  by  branches  of  their  duct,  upon 
which  they  are  set  like  grapes  upon  their  stalk, 
surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  and  bound 
together  by  areolar  tissue.  Within  the  follicles 
are  the  true  secreting  cells  (§  238);  by  whose  I 
growth  and  development,  the  material  of  the  se- 
cretion is  separated  from  the  blood.  These  sali- 
vary ceils  are  often  to  be  recognised  in  the  saliva ; 
they  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the 
epithelium-cells  of  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the 
mouth,  which  are  much  larger.  The  fluid  ob- 
tained from  the  mouth  is  not  pure  saliva;  for 
the  mucus  of  the  mouth  itself  is  mingled  with  i 
the  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands.  If  the  ""'"' 
proportion  of  the  former  he  considerable,  it  gives  to  the  fluid  of  the 
mouth  an  acid  reaction;  whilst,  if  the  latter  he  predominant  (wbich  it 
is  directly  before,  and  during,  the  act  of  eating),  the  fluid  of  the  mouth 
has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  may  be  sometimes  observed,  that  the 
saliva  of  the  mouth  will  strike  a  blue  color  with  reddened  litmus- 
paper,  whilst  it  turns  blue  litmus-paper  red;  thus  showing  the  presence 
both  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  in  a  state  of  imperfect  neutralization. 

466.  The  solid  matter  of  the  Salivary  secretion  is  about  1  per  cent, 
of  the  whole ;  and  this  consists  in  part  of  animal  principles,  and  in 
part  of  saline  substances.  The  animal  matter  consists  of  ozmazome, 
mn'cus,  and  a  peculiar  substonce  termed  ptyaline  or  salivary  matter; 
which  is  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  wbich  is  yet  dif- 
ferent from  both  albumen  and  gelatine.  This  substance  appears  to 
have  a  decided  effect  in  producing  the  metamorphosis  of  certain  alimen- 
tary substances,  on  which  it  acts  like  a  ferment.  Starch  may  be 
converted  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  by  its  agency  ;  and,  if 
acidified,  it  has  a  certain  solvent  power  for  cascine,  animal  flesh,  and 
other  proteine-compounds.  Its  chemical  nature  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
cisely determined.  The  saline  constituents  of  the  Saliva  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  blood ;  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium 
form  considerably  more  than  half;  and  the  remainder  consists  chiefly 
of  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  to  which  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
fluid  is  due,  with  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.     It  is  of 
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the  earthy  phosphateB,  that  the  tartar  which  collecta  about  the  teeth  is 
chiefly  composed,  the  particles  of  these  being  held  together  by  about 
20  per  cent,  of  animal  matter;  and  the  compoBition  of  the  concretions, 
which  occasionally  obstruct  the  salivary  ducts,  is  nearly  the  same. 

467.  The  quantity  of  Saliva  formed  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
has  hecQ  estimated  at  from  15  to  20  ounces;  but  on  this  point  it  \s  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty.  The  secretion  is  by  no  means  con- 
stantly flowing;  indeed,  it  is  almost  entirely  suspended,  when  the 
masticator  muscles  and  tongue  are  at  perfect  rest,  unless  it  be  excited 
by  any  mental  cause;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  mouth  becomes  dry 
during  sleep,  if  it  be  not  kept  closed.  The  flow  of  Saliva  takes  place 
just  when  it  is  most  wanted;  that  ia,  when  food  has  been  taken  into  the 
mouth,  and  when  the  operation  of  mastication  is  going  on.  But  it  will 
also  take  place,  especially  in  a  hungry  person,  at  the  sight,  or  even  at 
the  idea,  of  savory  food ;  as  ia  implied  by  the  common  expression  of 
the  "mouth  watering"  for  auch  an  object.  The  influence  thus  exercised 
over  it  by  the  emotional  state  of  the  mind,  is  probably  conveyed  to  the 
salivary  glands  by  the  Fifth  pair ;  which  contains  many  of  the  gray  or 
organic  filaments,  and  which  seems  to  take  the  place,  in  the  Head,  of  a 
distinct  sympathetic  system, 

468.  Having  been  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  the  food  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid,  which  is  secreted  in  the  walls  of  that 
organ.  This  fluid  is  not  present  in  the  empty  stomach ;  its  secretion 
being  excited  by  the  presence  of  food,  or  by  the  irritation  of  the  walls 
of  the  organ  by  some  solid  body.  In  the  intervals  between  the  diges- 
tive process,  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  light  pink  hue ;  but  it 
becomes  more  turgid  with  blood,  when  the  presence  of  food  culls  for 
the  activity  of  its  secreting  processes.  It  is  of  a  soft  and  velvet-like 
appearance ;  and  it  is  constantly  covered  with  a  very  thin  transparent  vis- 
cid mucus,  which  baa  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction.  By  applying 
aliment  or  other  stimulants  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  by 
observing  the  eiTcct  through  a  magnifying  glass,  numerous  minute  pa- 
pilljc  can  be  seen  to  erect  themselves  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  so  as 
to  rise  through  the  coating  of  mucus ;  and  from  these  is  poured  forth  a 
pure,  limpid,  colorless,  slightly  viscid  fluid,  having  a  distinctly  acid 
reaction,  which  is  the  Gastric  juice.  This  fluid  is  secreted  by  follicles, 
which  are  lodged  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  which  closely  resemble 
those  that  elsewhere  secrete  mucus;  but  they  arc  usually  of  more 
complex  structure,  and  are  more  numerous, 

469.  If  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be  divided  by  a  section 
perpendicular  to  its  walls,  it  is  seen  to  bo  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  tubu- 
lar follicles  closely  applied  to  each  other ;  their  blind  extremities  resting 
upon  the  submucous  tissue,  and  their  open  ends  being  directed  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  In  some  situations  these  tubuli  are  short 
and  straight ;  in  other  parts  they  are  longer,  and  present  an  appearance 
of  irregular  dilatation  or  partial  convolution  (Fig.  80,  1).  This  is  their 
usual  character,  especially  near  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach;  but 
near  the  pyloric  orifice  they  have  a  much  more  complex  structure  (Fig. 
yO,  2).  These  tubular  follicles  are  arranged  in  bundles  or  groups,  and 
are  surrounded  and  hound  together  by  a  fine  areolar  membrane ;  and 
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this  also  serves  to  convey  vessels  from  the  Bubmncoos   tissae,  which 
ramif;  among  the  follicles,  and  supply  the  materials  for  their  secretion. 
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The  number  of  tubuli  iu  each  group  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  fol- 
'  licles  do  not,  in  general,  open  directly  upon  the  sarface  ;  but  into  the 
bottom  of  small  depressions  or  pits,  which  may  be  seen  to  cover  the 
membrane  (Fig.  81).  These  pits  are  more  or  less  circular  in  form ;  and 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  membranous  partitions,  which  vary  in 
deptb,  and  sometimes  by  pointed  processes,  which  are  capable  of  erect- 
ing themselves  in  the  manner  just  described.  The  diameter  of  these  pita 
varies  from  about  1-lOOth  to  l-250th  of  an  inch;  it  is  always  greatest 
Dear  the  pylorus.  The  number  of  the  gastric  follicles  opening  into  each, 
ia  usually  from  three  to  five  ;  but  there  are  sometimes  more. 

470.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  Gastric  fluid  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion,  and  can  scarcely  yet  be  regarded  as  precisely  deter- 
mined ;  possibly  it  may  vary  in  its  nature,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
iystem,  and  the  kind  of  animal  from  which  it  is  obtaiued.  In  all  coses, 
however,  this  fluid  appears  to  contain  a  free  acid,  together  with  a  pecn-  ' 
liar  organic  compound,  Pepsine,  whicb  seems  like  albumen  in  a  state  of 
change.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  free  acids  that  Chemists 
are  most  at  issue.  Muriatic,  phosphoric,  acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric  acids 
have  each  been  detected  in  the  gastric  fluid ;  but  there  are  great  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way  of  determining  which  of  these  acids  are  free,  and 
which  are  in  combination.  Thus,  although  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain  free 
muriatic  acid  by  distillation  of  the  gastric  flnid,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
an  adequate  proof  of  the  previous  presence  of  the  acid  in  a  free  state; 
for  it  has  been  found  that  free  lactic  acid  will  decompose  chloride  of 
sodium  at  an  elevated  temperature,  forming  (with  water)  lactate  of  soda 
and  muriatic  acid ;  so  that  the  lactic  may  be  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric 
floid,  the  muriatic  having  been  formed  during  the  distillation,  at  the 
expense  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  a  constituent  of  the  gastric 
fluid.  It  has  been  further  determined,  that  muriatic  and  lactic  acids 
both  possess  a  remarkable  solvent  power  for  albuminous  matters,  when 
aaaisted  by  pepsine ;  bo  that  it  is  probable  that  they  may  replace  one 
mother. — The  properties  of  the  organic  compound,  named  Pepsine, 
wluch  is  peculiar  to  the  gastric  fluid,  have  been  principally  studied  in 
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that  form  of  it  obtained  from  the  mucous  mpmbrane  of  the  stomach  of 
the  Pig,  which  hears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Man.  When  this 
niombranc  is  digested  in  a  large  quantity  of  warm  vrater,  it  is  purified 
from  the  various  soluble  substances  it  may  contain  ;  hut  the  pepsine  is 
not  taken  up,  as  it  is  not  soluble  in  warm  water.  Bj  continuing  the 
digestion  in  cold  water,  the  pepsine  is  then  extracted  nearly  pure. 
When  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  there  remains  a  brown, 
grayish,  viscid  moss,  having  the  appearance  of  an  extract,  and  the 
odor  of  glue.  A  similar  substance  may  bo  obtained  by  adding  strong 
alcohol  to  a  fresh  solution  of  pepsine  ;  for  the  latter  is  then  precipitated 
in  white  flocks,  which  may  he  collected  on  a  filter,  and  which  produce  a 
gray  compact  mass  when  dried.  Pepsine  enters  into  chemical  combina- 
tion with  many  acids;  forming  compounds  which  still  redden  litmus- 
paper  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  its  condition  in  the  gastric  juice. 

471.  The  muriate  and  acetate  of  pepsine  possess  a  very  remarkable 
solvent  power  for  albuminous  substances.  A  liquid  which  contains  only 
17  ten-thousandths  of  acetate  of  pepsine,  and  (j  drops  of  muriatic  acid 
per  ounce,  posaesscB  solvent  power  enough  to  dissolve  a  thin  slice  of 
coagulated  albumen,  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours'  digestion.  With 
12  drops  of  muriatic  acid  per  ounce,  the  same  quantity  of  white  of  egg 
is  dissolved  in  two  hours.  A  liquid  which  contains  only  half  a  grain  of 
acetate  of  pepsine,  and  to  which  the  muriatic  acid  and  white  of  egg  are 
alternately  added,  so  long  as  the  latter  is  dissolved,  is  capable  of  talcing 
up  210  grains  of  coagulated  white  of  egg,  at  a  temperature  between  95° 
and  104°.  The  same  acid  with  pepsine  dissolves  blood,  fibrine,  meat, 
and  cheese ;  whilst  the  acid  without  the  pepsine  requires  a  very  long 
time  to  do  so  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Very  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
however,  at  the  boiling  point,  dissolves  these  albuminous  substances ; 
and  the  solution  has  the  same  characters,  as  that  which  is  made  by  the 
agency  of  pepsino.  The  horny  tissues,  such  as  the  epidermis,  horn, 
hair,  &c.,  and  the  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  are  not  affected  by  tho  acid 
solution  of  pepsine. — It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  the  acid 
is  the  real  solvent ;  and  that  the  action  of  the  pepsino  is  limited  to  dit- 
posing  the  albuminous  matter  for  solution,  producing  in  it  a  change 
analogous  to  that  which  may  bo  effected  by  heat.  Hence  it  may  be 
considered,  like  ptyalino,  as  a  sort  q{  ferment ;  its  office  being  to  pro- 
duce a  tendency  to  change,  on  the  substances  on  which  it  acts,  without 
itself  entering  into  new  comhinations  with  any  of  their  elements. 

472.  These  experiments  appear  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  gastric  fluid,  as  ascertained  by  direct  experiment  upon  it. 
When  drawn  direct  from  the  human  stomach,  it  is  found  to  possess  the 
power  of  dissolving  various  kinds  of  alimentary  substances,  whilst  these 
are  submitted  to  its  action  at  a  constant  temperature  of  100°  (which  ia 
about  that  of  the  stomach),  and  are  frequently  agitated.  The  solution 
appears  to  be  in  all  respects  as  perfect  as  that,  which  naturally  takes 
place  in  the  stomach  ;  but  a  longer  time  is  required  to  make  it.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for  hy  the  difference  of  tho  conditions ;  for  no  ordi- 
nary agitation  can  produce  the  same  effect  with  the  curious  movements 
of  the  stomach  (§  468} ;  fresh  gastric  fluid  is  poured  out,  as  it  is  wanted, 
during  the  natural  process  of  digestion;  ajid  the  continual  removal  of 
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the  matter  which  has  been  already  dissolved,  by  its  exit  through  the 
pylorus,  is  of  course  favorable  to  the  action  of  the  solvent  upon  the 
remainder.  The  quantity  of  food,  which  a  given  amount  of  gastric  fluid 
can  dissolve,  is  limited ;  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  acidulous  solu- 
tion of  pepsine.  The  marked  influence  of  temperature  upon  its  action 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  fresh  gastric  fluid  has  scarcely  any  influence 
on  the  matter  submitted  to  it,  when  the  bottle  is  exposed  to  cold  air, 
instead  of  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100^.  Hence  the  use  of  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water  at  meal-times,  or  of  ice  afterwards,  must 
retard  the  digestive  process. 

473.  The  pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  product  of  the  reducing 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  termed  Chyme.  Its  consistence  will  of 
course  vary,  in  some  degree,  with  the  relative  quantity  of  solids  and 
liquids  ingested.  In  general  it  is  grayish,  semifluid,  and  homogeneous ; 
and  possesses  a  slightly  acid  taste,  but  is  otherwise  insipid.  When  the 
food  has  been  of  a  rich  oily  character,  the  Chyme  possesses  a  creamy 
aspect ;  but  when  it  has  contained  a  large  proportion  of  farinaceous 
matter,  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  gruel.  The  state  in  which  the 
Tarious  alimentary  principles  exist  in  it,  has  not  yet  been  accurately 
determined ;  the  following,  however,  may  be  near  the  truth. — The  Pro- 
teine-compounds,  whether  derived  from  Animal  or  Vegetable  food,  are 
all  reduced  to  a  state  of  solution,  if  the  gastric  digestion  have  been 
properly  performed ;  and  in  this  state,  they  have  all  the  properties  of 
Albumen. — Gelatine  will  be  dissolved  or  not,  according  to  its  previous 
condition ;  if  it  exist  in  a  tissue  from  which  it  cannot  readily  be  ex- 
tracted, it  will  pass  forth  almost  unchanged ;  but  when  ingested  in  a 
state  of  solution,  it  remains  so ;  and  if  it  have  been  previously  prepared 
for  solution  by  boiling,  its  solution  is  completed  in  the  stomach.  Its 
condition,  however,  is  altered  in  the  process ;  for  it  loses  the  power  of 
gelatinizing,  and  cannot  be  precipitated  by  chlorine ;  so  that  it  cannot 
be  detected  as  such  either  in  the  blood  or  the  chyle  into  which  it  is 
received. — The  Gummy  matters  of  Vegetables  are  dissolved,  when  they 
qpcist  in  a  soluble  form ;  as  in  the  case  of  pure  gum,  pectine,  and  dex- 
trine or  starch-gum.  It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  any  further 
conversion  of  Starch  is  efiected  by  the  gastric  fluid ;  for  if  no  saliva  be 
admitted  into  the  stomach,  no  sugar  is  generated  there  by  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  starch  which  it  may  contain.  But  the  continued  intro- 
duction of  the  saliva  ordinarily  occasions  the  continuance  of  the  process, 
although  the  presence  of  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  fluid  in  some  degree 
interferes  with  it ;  and  it  is  not  until  this  has  been  neutralized  by  the 
admixture  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  that  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  starch  is  actively  renewed.  Any  susar  that  may  have 
been  taken  in  as  such,  or  that  may  have  been  produced  from  starch  by  the 
converting  power  of  the  saliva,  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  complete  solu- 
tion.— Oily  matters  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  acted  upon,  other- 
wise than  by  being  set  free  by  the  solution  of  the  envelopes  which  may 
have  contained  them  {e.  g.  fat  cells),  and  by  being  dispersed  through 
the  mass ;  their  state  of  division,  however,,  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  fine 
enough  to  allow  of  their  absorption. — Most  other  substances,  as  resins, 
woody  fibre,  horny  matter,  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  &;c.,  pass  unchanged 
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from  the  stomach,  and  undergo  no  subsequent  alteration  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal ;  so  that  they  are  discharged  among  the  fieces  as  completely 
useless. 

474.  We  have  now  to  notice  the  conditions,  under  which  the  Gas- 
trie  fluid  ia  secreted  ;  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  groat  practical  im- 
portance. We  have  seen  that  it  ia  not  poured  forth,  except  when  food 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  when  its  walls  are  irritated  in  some 
other  mode;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  previously 
secreted  and  stored  up  in  the  follicles,  but  that  the  act  of  secretion 
itself  is  due  to  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
quantity  of  the  fluid  then  poured  into  the  stomach,  however,  is  not 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  food  ingested,  so  much  as  by  the  wants  of 
the  system  ;  and  as  only  a  definite  quantity  of  food  can  be  acted  on  by 
a  given  amount  of  gastric  juice,  any  superfluity  remains  undissolved  for 
some  time, — either  continuing  in  the  stomach  until  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
solvent  is  secreted,  or  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal  in  a  crude  state, 
and  becoming  a  source  of  irritation,  pain,  and  disease.  The  use  of  a 
email  quantity  of  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  or  other  stimulating  substances, 
appears  to  produce  a  gently  stimulating  effect  upon  the  mncous  mem- 
brane, and  by  causing  an  increased  afflux  of  blood,  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  the  gastric  fluid  poured  forth.  Any  excess  of  these  or  other 
irritants,  however,  produces  a  disordered  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  very  unfavorable  to  the  digestive  process.  It  becomes 
red  and  dry,  with  an  insuflioient  secretion  of  mucus;  the  epithelial 
lining  is  abraded,  so  that  the  mucous  coat  is  left  entirely  bare ;  and 
irregular  circumscribed  patches  of  a  deeper  hue,  sometimes  with  small 
aphthous  crusts,  present  themselves  here  and  there  on  the  walls  of  the 
stomach.  Similar  results  follow  excess  in  eating.  When  these  changes 
are  inconsiderable,  the  appetite  is  not  much  impaired,  the  tongue  docs 
not  indicate  disorder,  and  the  digestive  process  may  be  performed ;  but 
if  they  proceed  further,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  thirst,  accelerated  pulse, 
foulness  of  the  tongue,  and  other  symptoms  of  febrile  irritation,  mani- 
fest themselves ;  and  no  gastric  secretion  can  then  be  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  food.  Similar  results  may  follow  the  excitement  of  the 
emotions  ;  and  those  of  a  depressing  nature  seem  ospecially  to  produce 
a  pale  flaccid  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  equally 
unfavorable  to  the  due  secretion  of  gastric  fluid. 

475.  That  the  amount  of  the  secretion  is  ordinarily  proportioned  to 
the  wants  of  the  system, — that  the  introduction  of  any  superfluous 
aliment  into  the  stomach  is  not  only  useless  but  injurious,  as  giving  rise 
to  irritation, — that  incipient  disorder  of  the  stomach  may  occur,  render- 
ing  it  less  fit  than  usual  for  the  discharge  of  its  important  duties,  without 
manifesting  itself  by  the  condition  of  the  tongue, — that  when  the  toneae 
docs  indicate  disorder  of  the  stomach,  such  disorder  is  usually  consider- 
able,— and  that  every  particle  of  food  ingested,  in  such  states  as  prevent 
the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid,  is  a  source  of  fresh  irritation, — are  truths 
which  cannot  be  too  constantly  kept  in  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  habit  of  taking  more  food  than  the  system  requires,  is  a  very 
prevalent  one ;  and  that  it  is  persevered  in,  because  no  evil  result  »etmi 
to  follow.     But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  habit  must  keep  the 
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stomach  in  a  state  of  continual  irritation,  however  slight,  it  can  scarcelj 
be  doubted  that  the  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  future  disorder  of  a  more 
serious  kind.  Two  circumstances  especially  tend  to  maintain  this  prac- 
tice in  adults,  independently  of  the  mere  disposition  to  gratify  the 
palate.  One  is  the  habit  of  eating  the  same  amount  of  food,  as  during 
the  period  of  growth,  when  more  was  required  by  the  system.  The 
other  is  the  custom  of  eating  too  fast ;  and  this  is  injurious, — ^both  by 
preventing  sufficient  mastication,  and  thus  throwing  on  the  stomach 
more  than  its  proper  duty, — and  also  by  causing  an  over-supply  of  food 
to  be  ingested,  before  there  is  time  for  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  to 
replace  that  of  hunger  (§  486). 

476.  Of  the  Albuminous,  Saccharine,  and  other  matters  dissolved  in 
the  Chyme,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  part  are  absorbed  through 
the  blood-vessels  so  copiously  distributed  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
(i  492).  The  remainder,  with  the  undissolved  matters,  pass  into  the 
aaodenum,  where  the  chyme  is  mingled  with  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
secretions. — The  secretion  of  Bile  is  evidently  a  process  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  economy ;  as  we  may  judge  alike  from  the  size  of  the 
Liver  and  the  supply  of  blood  it  receives,  and  from  the  rapidly  fatal 
eflfects  of  its  suspension.  That  a  part  of  it  is  purely  excrementitious, 
and  is  poured  into  the  intestinal  tube  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried 
oat  of  the  body,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  there  is  strong  evidence, 
that  a  part  of  it  is  destined  to  be  absorbed  again,  after  performing  some 
action  of  importance  upon  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal. — In 
all  but  the  very  lowest  animals,  we  find  traces  of  a  bile-secreting  appa- 
ratus ;  and  this  is  almost  constantly  situated  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  stomach.  In  many  cases,  the  secretion  is  poured  directly 
into  the  cavity  of  that  organ ;  but  in  most,  it  is  conveyed  (as  in  Man) 
into  the  intestinal  tube  near  its  commencement.  Hence  it  seems  clear 
from  the  disposition  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  that  it  has  a  purpose  to 
serve  in  connexion  with  the  digestive  function,  and  is  not  destined  solely 
for  the  elaboration  of  a  product  which  is  to  be  cast  out  of  the  body ; 
since,  if  the  latter  were  the  case,  that  product  would  be  carried  out 
immediately,  like  the  urinary  excretion,  and  would  not  be  discharged 
into  the  alimentary  canal  high  up. — This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
experiment ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that,  if  the  bile-duct  be  divided,  and 
be  made  to  discharge  its  contents  externally  through  a  fistulous  orifice 
in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  instead  of  into  the  intestinal  canal,  those 
animals  which  survive  the  immediate  e£fects  of  the  operation,  exhibit 
indications  of  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  digestive  operation.  At 
first  they  eat  much,  but  their  food  does  not  seem  to  impart  to  them  an 
adequate  amount  of  nutrition ;  afterwards  they  lose  their  appetite*  be- 
come thin,  and  usually  die  after  an  interval  of  some  months  passed  in 
this  state.  K,  however,  they  be  allowed  to  lick  the  orifice,  so  as  to 
receive  the  fluid  discharged  from  it  into  their  stomachs,  these  injurious 
results  do  not  follow. — The  observation  of  disease  in  the  human  subject 
leads  to  similar  conclusions ;  for,  when  the  biliary  secretion  is  deficient, 
or  its  flow  into  the  intestine  is  obstructed,  the  digestive  processes  are 
evidently  disordered ;  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  is  not  duly 
performed ;  the  faeces  are  white  and  clayey ;  and  there  is  an  obvious 
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insufficiency   in  the  supply   of  natriment  prepared  for   the  absorbent 
vessels. 

477.  On  tbe  other  hand,  that  one  great  object  of  the  secretion  is  to 
withdraw  from  the  Blood  certain  products  of  the  decomposition  of  tbe 
tissues,  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  in  it,  and  would  be  deleterious 
to  its  character,  is  shown  by  evidence  yet  more  decisive.  We  find  that 
the  action  of  the  liver  is  constant,  and  not  occasional,  like  that  of  the 
Salivary  and  Gastric  glands ;  and  that,  if  anything  interfere  with  the 
secreting  process,  and  thereby  cause  the  accumulation  of  the  elements 
of  the  bile  in  the  blood,  the  cflfects  of  their  presence  are  immediately 
manifested  in  the  disorder  of  other  functions,  especially  those  of  the 
nervous  system  (§  S99);  and  the  continued  suspension  of  the  function 
leads  to  a  fatal  result,  unless  the  elements  of  the  bile  are  drawn  off  (as 
sometimes  happens)  by  the  urinary  organs.  When  the  secreting  acUon 
of  the  liver  has  once  been  performed,  an  obstruction  to  the  discharge  of 
the  bile  into  the  intestine  does  not  seem  to  be  so  immediately  injurious. 
The  fluid  accumulates,  and  distends  the  bile-ducts  and  the  gall-bladder; 
and  when  they  are  completely  filled,  part  of  it  is  reabsorbed  into  the 
blood,  apparently  in  a  changed  condition,  since  it  does  not  then  produce 
the  same  injurious  effects,  as  result  from  the  accamulation  of  the  same 
materials,  previously  to  the  action  of  the  Liver  upon  them.  The  color- 
ing matter  seems  to  be  very  readily  taken  back  into  the  circulating 
system ;  and  is  deposited  by  it  in  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

478.  Although  the  secreting  action  of  the  Liver  is  constant,  yet  the 
discharge  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  certainly  favored  by  the  presence 
of  chyme  in  the  latter.  The  purpose  of  the  gall-bladder  is  obviously  to 
permit  the  accumulation  of  bile,  when  it  is  not  wanted  in  the  intestine; 
and  we  find  it  most  constantly  present  in  those  tribes  of  animals,  which 
live  upon  animal  food,  and  which  therefore  take  their  aliment  at  inter- 
vals ;  whilst  it  is  more  frequently  absent  in  those  herbivorous  aninals, 
in  which  the  digestive  process  is  almost  constantly  going  on.  The 
middle  coat  of  the  bile-ducts  is  clearly  muscular,  and  has  a  peristaltic 
action  like  that  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  this  action  may  bo  excited  by 
galvanism,  or  by  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  Sympathetic  nerve, 
by  which  it  is  supplied.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  ductus  choledochus  is 
disposed  in  valvular  folds,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  reflux  of 
the  bile  or  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine ;  and  a  still  further  security 
is  afforded  by  the  valvular  covering  to  the  orifice  of  tho  duct,  which  is 
furnished  by  tho  mucous  covering  of  the  intestine  itself.  The  flow  of 
bile  into  the  intestine,  when  its  presence  is  needed  there,  is  commonly 
imputed  to  the  pressure  of  the  distended  Duodenum  against  the  gall- 
bladder ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  duct  itself,  which  may  be  excited  cither  through  tho  sympathetic 
nerve,  or  by  irritation  at  the  orifice  of  the  duct  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Salivary  glands),  is  the  real  cause  of  the  discharge  of  the  fluid.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  which  proves  how  much  the  passage  of  the  Bile  into 
the  Intestine  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  aliment  in  the  latter, 
that  the  gall-bladder  is  almost  invariably  found  turgid  in  persons  who 
have  died  of  starvation ;  the  secretion  having  accumulated,  through  the 
want  of  demand  for  it,  although  there  was  no  obstacle  to  its  exit. 
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479.  The  composition  of  the  Bile,  and  the  structarb  of  the  organ 
which  elaborates  it,  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  hereafter, 
when  the  Secreting  apparatus  generally  is  being  described  (chap,  ix.) 
At  present  we  have  to  inquire  what  is  the  precise  effect  of  its  admixture 
with  the  products  of  digestion,  and  what  is  the  purpose  which  this  ad- 
mixture serves.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  stated  that  biliary  matter 
is  essentially  a  soap,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  fatty  acid  with  a  soda- 
base  ;  and  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  acidity  of  the 
chyme,  which  is  derived  from  the  gastric  juice;  the  biliary  acids  falling 
down  as  an  insoluble  precipitate,  when  thus  deprived  of  their  soda. 
Further,  the  bile  shares  with  the  pancreatic  fluid  in  that  emulsifying 
power,  by  which  the  fatty  matters  of  the  food  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
flSpch  fine  division,  as  to  be  rendered  capable  of  being  absorbed ;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  the  introduction  of  these  matters  into  the  system, 
through  the  medium  of  the  lacteal  absorbents  (§  494),  does  not  take 
place  until  after  the  chyme  has  been  mingled  with  the  biliary  and  pan- 
creatic secretions.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  (but  the  fact  has  not 
been  fully  substantiated),  that  the  admixture  of  biliary  matter  produces 
a  conversion  of  saccharine  in  fatty  compounds.  When  fresh  bile  is 
mingled  with  newly-formed  <Jhyme,  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  mixture  sepa- 
rates  into  three  distinct  parts ;  a  reddish-brown  sediment  at  the  bottom, 
a  whey-colored  fluid  in  the  centre,  and  a  creamv  pellicle  at  the  top. 
The  central  stratum  probably  contains  the  albuminous,  gelatinous,  sac- 
charine, and  other  matters  in  a  state  of  solution ;  the  superficial  pellicle 
may  be  looked  upon  as  consisting  chiefly  of  oleaginous  matter  destined 
for  absorption ;  whilst  the  sediment,  partly  consisting  of  the  unreducible 
portion  of  the  food,  and  partly  of  the  biliaty  matter  itself,  is  evidently 
excrementitious. 

480.  The  Pancreatic  secretion  has  a  chemical  constitution  very  ana- 
logous to  that  of  Saliva ;  but  the  peculiar  organic  compound  which  it 
contains,  has  been  found  by  M.  Bernard  to  possess  a  power  of  emulsify- 

*  ing  fatty  matter,  when  mingled  with  it ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  chief  purpose  of  this  secretion  is  to  effect  such  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  oleaginous  constituents  of  the  chyme,  as  may 
prepare  them  for  absorption.  But  further,  the  neutralization  of  the  acid 
of  the  gastric  fluid  now  allows  the  metamorphosis  of  starch  to  be  recom- 
menced ;  and  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  production  of  sugar  continues 
to  take  place  during  the  passage  of  the  chymous  mass  along  the  small 
intestines,  in  animals  whose  food  is  partly  or  completely  vegetable,  the 
pancreatic  fluid,  which  has  been  experimentally  ascertained  to  possess 
this  power,  is  probably  the  chief  agent  by  which  the  conversion  is  effected. 
It  may  be  surmised,  further,  that  the  glandulse  of  Brunner  (§  460)  par- 
ticipate in  the  functions  of  the  Pancreas;  being,  perhaps,  the  chief 
agents  in  the  elimination  of  that  ^^  succus  entericus,"  which  has  been 
experimentally  found  to  concur  with  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids  in 
the  eraulsification  of  fatty  matters. 

481.  During  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  Intestine,  now  aug- 
mented by  the  biliary  secretion,  along  the  canal,  the  nutritious  portion 
is  gradually  withdrawn  by  the  absorbent  vessels  on  its  walls ;  and  the 

excrementitious  matter  alone  remains,  increased  in  amount  by  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  the  Beoretion  of  the  Peyerian  and  other  glandulae,  Ttitli  which 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  lower  intestines  is  studded.  Many  of  the  lower 
animals  are  furnished,  at  the  part  where  the  small  lutestine  enters  the 
large,  with  a  ccecum,  resembling  that  i\'hich  in  Man  is  termed  the  vermi' 
form  appendage  of  the  ciecum,  but  greatly  exceeding  it  in  size.  Some- 
times we  find  two  cceca  instead  of  one  ;  and  these  are  much  prolonged, 
80  as  to  form  tubes  of  considerable  length.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that,  in  herbivorous  animals,  a  distinctly  acid  secretion  is  formed  by  the 
CEecum,  during  the  digestive  process;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  food  there  undergoes  a  second  process,  analogous  to  that  to  nbich 
it  has  been  submitted  in  the  stomach,  and  fitted  to  oxtract  from  it  any 
undissolved  alimentary  matter  which  it  may  still  contain.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  any  such  process  takes  place  in  Mas, 
whose  real  csecum  is  rudimentary, — the  part  of  the  intestine  which  has 
received  the  name,  being  merely  the  dilated  commencement  of  the  colon. 
The  act  of  Defecation,  by  which  the  excremontitious  matter  is  discharged, 
has  been  already  noticed  (§  462);  the  Absorption  of  nutritive  matter 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  succeeding  Chapter, 


5.    0/ Uuni/cr,  Satieli/,  and  T/n'rst. 


482.  The  want  of  solid  aliment  is  indicated  by  the  sensation 
Hunger;  and  the  deficiency  of  fluid  by  that  of  Thirst,  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  or  liquid  in  the  stomach  is 
indicated  by  the  sense  of  Satiety.  These  sensations  are  intended  as 
our  guides,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  aliment  we  take  in.  What  ia 
the  real  seat  of  these  sensations,  and  on  what  conditions  do  they  de- 
pend? 

483.  The  sense  of  Hunger  is  referred  to  the  etoroach,  and  seems  im- 
mediatdy  to  depend  upon  a  certain  condition  of  that  organ  ;  but  what 
that  condition  is,  has  not  yet  been  precisely  ascertained.  Itia  not  pro- 
duced by  mere  emptiness  of  the  stomach,  as  some  have  supposed  ;  for, 
if  the  previous  meal  have  been  sufficient,  the  food  passes  entirely  from 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  before  a  renewal  of  the  sensation  is  felt.  It 
cannot  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  upon  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  themselves;  because  this  fluid  is  not  poured  into  the  stomach, 
except  when  the  production  of  it  ia  stimulated  by  the  irritation  of  the 
secreting  follicles.  It  has  been  attributed  to  distension  of  tho  gastric 
follicles  by  the  secreted  fluid  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  fluid  is 
secreted  before  it  is  wanted ;  and  moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  mental 
emotion  can  dissipate  in  a  moment  the  keenest  appetite,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  this  can  occasion  the  emptying  of  the  follicles. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  view  is  that,  which  attributes  the  senso'of 
hunger  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  stomach,  preparing  it  for  the 
secretion  of  gastric  fluid;  since  this  is  quite  adequate  to  account  for  the 
impression  made  upon  the  nerves;  and  it  accords  with  what  has  just 
been  stated  of  the  influence  of  mental  emotions,  since  wo  know  that 
these  have  a  powerful  cff'eot  upon  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  minute 
vessels  (§  603). 

484.  Although  the  sense  of  Hunger  is  immediately  dependent,  in 
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S'eat  part  at  least,  upon  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  yet  it  is  also  in- 
cative  of  the  condition  of  the  general  system  ;  being  extremely  strong, 
when  the  body  has  undergone  an  unusual  waste  without  a  due  supply  of 
food,  even  though  the  stomach  be  in  a  state  of  distension  ;  whilst  it  is 
not  experienced,  if,  through  the  general  inactivity  of  the  system,  the 
last  supply  has  not  been  exhausted,  even  though  the  stomach  has  been 
long  empty.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  food  is  deficient,  the  attempt 
to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  filling  the  stomach  with  non-nutritious 
substances,  is  only  temporarily  successful ;  the  feeling  soon  returning 
with  increased  violence,  though  it  has  received  a  temporary  check. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obviously,  that  the  general  system  has  received 
no  satisfaction,  although  the  stomach  has  been  caused  to  secrete  gastric 
fluid  by  the  contact  of  solid  matter  with  its  walls :  so  that  although  the 
^  state  on  which  hunger  immediately  depends,  has  been  for  a  time  relieved, 
this  state  is  soon  renewed,  unless  the  solid  matter  introduced  into  the 
stomach  be  of  an  alimentary  character,  and  be  dissolved  and  carried 
into  the  system. 

485.  When  the  food  is  nutritious  in  its  character,  but  of  small  bulk 
experience  has  shown  the  advantage  of  mixing  it  with  non-nutritious 
substances,  in  order  to  give  it  bulk  and  solidity ;  for  if  this  be  not  done, 
it  does  not  exert  its  due  stimulating  influence  upon  the  stoihach ;  the 
gastric  juice  is  not  poured  forth  in  proper  quantity ;  and  the  result  is, 
Uiat  neither  is  the  sense  of  hunger  relieved,  nor  are  the  wants  of  the 
body  satisfied.  Thus  the  Kamsohatdales  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
earth  or  sawdust  with  the  train-oil,  on  which  alone  they  are  frequently 
reduced  to  live.  The  Yeddahs  or  wild  hunters  of  Ceylon,  on  the  same 
principle,  mingle  the  pounded  fibres  of  soft  and  decayed  wood  with  the 
noney  on  which  they  feed  when  meat  is  not  to  be  had ;  and  on  one  of 
ihem  being  asked  the  reason  of  the  practice,  he  replied,  ^^  I  cannot  tell 
youy  but  I  know  that  the  belly  must  be  filled."  It  has  been  found  that 
soups  and  fluid  diet  are  not  more  readily  converted  into  chyme  than 
solid  aliment,  and  are  not  alone  fit  for  the  support  of  the  body  in  health ; 
and  it  is  often  to  be  observed,  in  disordered  states  of  the  stomach,  that 
it  can  retain  a  small  quantity  of  easily  digested  solid  food,  when  a  thin 
broth  would  be  rejected. 

486.  The  sense  of  Satiety  is  the  opposite  of  Hunger ;  and  like  it, 
depends  on  two  sets  of  conditions, — the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  that 
of  the  general  system.  It  is  produced  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
ingestion  of  solid  matter  into  the  stomach,  which  gives  rise  to  the  feel- 
ing of  fulness ;  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  sensation  which  ought  to 
be  experienced  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  act  of  digestion  is  being  duly 
performed,  and  nutritive  matter  is  being  absorbed  into  the  vessels,  that 
the  peculiar  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  excited,  which  indicates  that  the 
wants  of  the  system  at  large  are  being  supplied. — It  has  been  very 
justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  the  cessation  of  the  demand 
set  up  by  the  system,  rather  than  the  positive  feeling  of  satiety,  should 
be  the  guide  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  sense  of  satiety  is  beyond  the  point  of  healthful  indulgence  ;  and  is 
Nature's  earliest  indication  of  an  abuse  and  overburden  of  her  powers 
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to  replenish  the  system.  The  proper  intimatioii  19  tho  pleasurable  » 
sation  which  is  experienced,  when  the  cravings  of  the  appetite  are  first 
allayed  ;  since,  if  the  stomach  be  suSictentlj  distended  with  nholesome 
food  for  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  digestion  of 
that  food  will  supply  what  is  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  It 
is  only  when  the  Bubstance  with  which  the  stomach  is  distended,  is  not 
of  a  digestible  character,  that  the  feehnga  excited  by  the  state  of  that 
organ  are  anything  but  a,  correct  index  of  the  wants  of  the  systeni. 

487,  The  Par  Vagum  is  evidently  the  nerve,  which  conveys  to  the 
sensorium  the  impression  of  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  which  is 
therefore  the  immediate  excitor  of  the  sensation  of  hunger  or  of  the 
feeling  of  satiety.  But  it  is  evident  from  e:vperiments  upon  animals, 
that  it  is  not  the  only  source,  through  which  they  are  incited  to  take 
food,  and  are  informed  when  they  have  ingested  enough ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Sympathetic  nerve  is  the  channel,  through  which  the 
vantB  of  the  system  are  made  known,  and  through  which,  in  particular, 
the  feeling  of  general  exhaustion  is  excited,  that  is  experienced  when 
there  has  been  an  unusual  waste,  or  when  the  proper  supply  has  been 
too  long  withheld. 

488.  Tho  conditions  of  the  sense  of  Thirst  are  very  analogous  to 
those  of  hunger;  that  is,  it  indicates  the  deficiency  of  fluid  in  the  body 
at  large ;  but  the  immediate  seat  of  the  feeling  is  a  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal, — not  the  stomach,  however,  but  the  fauces.  It  is  re- 
lieved by  the  introduction  of  fluid  into  the  circulating  system,  through 
any  channel;  whilst  the  mere  contact  of  fluids  with  the  surface  to 
whiah  the  sensation  is  referred,  produces  only  a  temporary  effect,  un- 
less absorption  takes  place.  If  liquids  be  introduced  into  the  stomach 
by  an  eesophagus-tube,  they  are  just  as  effectual  in  allaying  thirst,  as 
if  they  were  swallowed  in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  the  same  result 
follows  the  injection  of  fluid  into  the  veins  (as  was  most  remarkably 
the  case  when  this  method  of  treatment  was  practised  in  the  Asiatic 
Cholera),  or  the  absorption  of  fluid  through  the  skin  or  the  lower  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  deficiency  of  fluid  in  tho  body  may 
arise, — and  Thirst  may  consequently  be  induced, — either  by  an  un- 
usually small  supply  of  fluid,  or  by  excessive  loss  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  as  by  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  &c.  But  it  may  also  be  occasioned 
by  the  impression  made  by  particular  kinds  of  food  or  drink  upon  the 
alimentary  canal;  thus  salted  or  highly-spiced  meat,  fermented  Hquora 
when  too  little  diluted,  and  other  similar  irritating  agents,  excite  thirst ; 
the  purpose  of  which  sensation  is  evidently  to  cause  tho  ingestion  of 
fluid,  by  which  these  substances  may  ho  diluted,  and  their  irritating 
action  prevented. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ABSORPTION  AND   SANGUIFICATION. 
1.  Absorption  from  Hie  Digestive  Cavity, 

489.  So  long  as  the  Alimentary  matter  is  contained  in  the  digestive 
cavity,  it  is  as  far  from  being  conducive  to  the  nutrition  of  the  system, 
as  if  it  were  in  contact  with  the  external  surface.  It  is  only  when 
absorbed  into  the  vessels,  and  carried  by  the  circulating  current  into 
the  remote  portions  of  the  body,  that  it  really  becomes  useful  in  main- 
taining the  vigor  of  the  system,  by  replacing  that  which  has  decayed, 
and  by  a£fording  the  materials  for  the  various  organic  processes  which 
are  continually  going  on.  Among  the  Invertebrated  animals,  we  find 
the  reception  of  alimentary  matter  into  the  circulating  system  to  be 
entirely  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  veins^  which  are  dis- 
tributed upon  the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity.  We  not  unfrequently 
observe,  that  the  intestinal  tube  is  completely  enclosed  within  a  larse 
venous  sinus,  so  that  its  whole  external  surface  is  bathed  with  blooa ; 
and  into  this  sinus,  the  alimentary  materials  would  appear  to  transude, 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  become  mingled  with  the 
blood,  and  to  be  conveyed  with  its  current  into  the  remote  portions  of 
the  body.  Among  the  Yertebrata,  we  find  an  additional  set  of  vessels, 
interposed  between  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem, for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  taking  up  that  portion  of  the 
nutritive  matter  which  is  not  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  and  of  pre- 
paring it  for  being  introduced  into  the  current  of  the  blood.  These 
vessels  are  the  lacteaU  or  absorbents.  They  are  very  copiously  distri- 
buted upon  the  walls  of  the  smaller  intestine,  commencing  near  the 
entrance  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts ;  the  walls  of  the  large 
intestine  are  less  abundantly  supplied  with  them,  and  they  do  not  show 
themselves  in  the  villi  which  are  found  on  some  parts  of  the  lining  mem* 
brancof  the  stomach,  although  the  walls  of  that  viscus  are  supplied  with 
lymphatic  absorbents. 

490.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite  certain,  that  substances  may  pass  into 
the  current  of  the  circulation,  which  have  been  prevented  from  passing 
further  than  the  stomach ;  thus,  if  a  solution  of  Epsom-salts  be  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  of  an  animal,  and  its  passage  into  the  intestine 
be  prevented  by  a  ligature  around  the  pylorus,  its  purgative  action 
will  be  exerted  nearly  as  soon,  as  if  the  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  intestines  had  been  left  quite  free ;  or  if  a  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  presence  of  that  salt  in  the  blood  may  be  speedily 
demonstrated  by  chemical  tests.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  that  when  various  substances  were  min- 
gled with  the  food,  which,  by  their  color,  odor,  or  chemical  properties 
might  be  easily  detected, — such  as  gamboge,  madder,  rhubarb,  camphor. 
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musk,  aaafoetida,  and  saline  compounds, — they  were  seldom  found  in 
the  chyle,  though  many  of  them  were  detected  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
urine.  The  coloring  matter  appeared  to  he  seldom  absorbed  at  all ; 
the  odorous  sabatances  were  generally  detected  in  the  venous  blood  and 
in  the  urine,  but  not  in  tho  chyle;  whilst,  of  the  saline  substances, 
many  were  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine,  and  only  a  very  few  in 
the  chyle. 

491.  This  passage  of  substances  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  from 
the  stomach  into  the  hlood-vessels,  is  probably  due  to  tbe  operation  of 
that  peculiar  modification  of  Capillary  Attraction,  which  is  called  En- 
dosmose.  When  two  fluids  differing  in  density  are  separated  by  a 
thin  animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  there  is  a  tendency  to  mutual 
admixture  through  the  pores  of  the  membrane;  but  the  less  dense 
fluid  will  transude  with  much  greater  facility  than  the  more  dense; 
and  consequently  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  on  tbe  side  of 
the  denser  fluid :  whilst  very  little  of  this,  in  comparison,  will  have 
passed  towards  tho  less  dense.  When  one  of  the  fluids  is  contained  in 
a  sac  or  cavity,  the  flow  of  tho  other  towards  it  is  termed  Endosmose, 
or  flow-inwards;  whilst  the  contrary  current  is  termed  Exosmose  or 
flow-outwards.  Thus  if  the  cofcum  of  a  fowl,  filled  with  syrup  or 
gum-water,  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  tube,  and  be  immersed  in  pare 
water,  the  latter  will  penetrate  the  ciecum  by  Endosmose,  and  will  so 
increase  the  volume  of  its  coMents,  as  to  cause  the  fluid  to  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  attached  tube.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  gum  or  syrup  will  find  its  way  into  the  surrounding 
fluid  by  Exosmose.  But  if  tho  crccum  were  filled  with  water,  and 
were  immersed  in  a  solution  of  gum  or  sugar,  it  would  soon  he  nearly 
emptied,  the  Exosmose  being  much  stronger  than  the  Endosmose. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  may  cause  tbo  flattened  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  to  be  distended  into  spheres,  by  treating  them  with  water;  or 
may  empty  them  almost  completely,  by  immersing  them  in  syrup 
{§  215) ;  since  their  contents  are  more  dense  than  the  surrounding 
fluid  in  the  first  case,  so  that  they  will  be  augmented  by  Endosmose; 
whilst  they  are  less  dense  in  the  second,  so  as  to  be  diminished  by 
Exosmose. 

492.  Now  it  seems  to  be  in  this  manner,  that  substances  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  tbe  stomach,  and  perfectly  dissolved  by  its  fluids,  are 
received  into  the  blood-vessels  ;  for  as  the  blood  is  the  fluid  of  greater 
density,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  draw  towards  it,  by  Endosmose, 
the  saline  and  other  matters,  which  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution 
in  the  stomach.  The  Mucous  membrane,  which  forms  the  inner  wall 
of  that  organ,  is  most  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels;  partly, 
indeed,  that  they  may  afford  the  materials  of  the  gastric  secretion;  but 
partly,  also,  that  they  may  take  up  the  substances,  which  are  capable 
of  entering  the  circulating  current  by  this  direct  channel.  The  move- 
ment of  blood  through  the  vessels,  tends  to  accelerate  the  permeation 
of  liquids  through  their  walls,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree;  as  may 
be  shown  by  the  following  simple  experiment.  If  a  membranous  tube, 
such  as  a  piece  of  the  small  intestine  or  of  a  large  vein  of  an  animal, 
be  fixed  by  one  extremity  to   an  opening  at  the  bottom   of  a  vessel 
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filled  with  water,  and  have  a  stopcock  attached  at  the  other  extre- 
mity, and  be  then  iromerBed  in  water  acidulated  with  Bulpburic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  be  Bome  time  before  the  acid  will  penetrate  to 
the  interior  of  the  tube,  which  I3  distended  with  water;  but  if  the 
stopcock  be  opened,  and  the  water  be  allowed  to  discharge  itself,  the 
presence  of  the  acid  will  be  immediately  discovered  (by  tincture  of 
litmus)  in  the  liquid  which  flows  out.  Thus  the  continuance  of  the  Cir- 
culation is  obviously  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  conditions  of 
Absorption.  It  is  whilst  passing  through  the  system  of  capillaries, 
which  forms  a  minuts  plexus  immediately  beneath  the  free  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  that  the  blood  thus  receives  an  admixture  of  the 
soluble  matters  contaiQcd  within  the  digestive  cavity  ;  and  bence  it  is 
that  these  substances  are  detectiblo  in  the  blood  of  the  gastric  and 
mesenteric  veins,  sooner  than  in  any  part  of  the  arterial  system.  They 
are  very  rapidly  ditTuscd,  however,  through  the  general  circulation ;  and 
may  even  show  themselves  in  the  excretions  within  so  short  a  period, 
that  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  have  been  absorbed  immediately  on 
their  introduction  into  the  stomach.  Thus  Mr.  Erichsen  found  that  he 
was  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  the 
nrine,  within  one  minute,  after  it  had  been  swallowed  in  solution.  This, 
however,  was  only  when  it  was  taken  after  along  fast;  more  commonly 
the  absorption  is  less  rapid ;  and  if  the  substance  be  introduced  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  a  full  meal,  it  may  be  as  much  as  half  an  hour  before 
its  presence  in  the  urine  gives  evidence  of  its  having  been  received  into 
the  circulating  current.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty 
on  the  point,  yet  there  appears  a  strong  probability,  that,  both  in  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  tube,  the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters  in  a 
state  of  perfect  solution  (such  as  gum,  sugar,  pectine,  gelatine,  and 
soluble  albumen)  is  thus  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  blood- 
vessels ;  which  also  take  up  the  chief  supply  of  water  that  Is  required  by 
the  system.  It  is  difficult  else  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  cxtraordiuary 
TaAOidarity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  particular  of  those  fllaments 
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or  narrow  folds,  termed  ci7/t,  which  so  thickly  cover  its  surface.  Each 
of  these  villi  is  furnished  with  a  plexus  of  minute  blood- vessels,  of 
which  the  larger  branches  may  even  be  seen  with  tiie  naked  eye,  when 
they  are  distended  with  blood  or  with  a  colored  injection.  By  these 
villi,  the  vascular  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  enormously 
extended.  In  Man,  they  are  commonly  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  and 
are  from  about  a  quarter  of  a  line,  to  a  line  and  a  half  in  length  ;  but 
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in  many  of  the  lower  animnls,  they  are  spread  out  into  broader  lamui 
at  the  base,  and  are  oonnected  together  so  as  to  form  ridges  or  folds. 

493.  The  nutritive  materiala  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  are  not  conveyed  directly  into  the  general  circulation; 
for  they  are  first  submitted  to  the  agency  of  the  Liver.  All  the  veins 
vrhich  return  the  blood  from  the  gastro-inteatinal  capillaries,  converge 
into  the  porta!  trunk,  which  distributes  it  to  the  various  portions  of  that 
secreting  apparatus ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  not 
merely  ia  the  fluid  there  depurated  of  some  matters  whose  presence 
would  be  injurious,  but  that  tnc  Liver  exercises  a  powerful  ammilating 
action  upon  the  proper  nutritive  substances,  rendering  them  fitter  to 
become  components  of  the  Blood.  For  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
■when  examined  during  digestion,  is  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  albumen  and  comparatively  little  fibrine  ;  whilst  in  that  which  has 
passed  through  the  liver,  the  amount  of  fibrine  has  undergone  a  large 
increase.  Again,  it  appears  that  fatty  viatters  are  elaborated  in  the 
liver,  cither  from  saccharine  substances,  or  from  albuminous  compounds; 
for  even  when  no  fat  can  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  portse, 
that  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  it  in  considerable  amount.  So,  again, 
it  appears  that  the  liver  elaborates  from  some  other  constituents  of  the 
blood  a  saccharine  compound  (diabetic  sugar),  which  is  destined  for  im- 
mediate elimination  by  the  lungs,  and  which,  being  much  more  readily 
carried  oiT  by  the  respiratory  process  than  either  grape-sugar  or  cane- 
sugar,  may  bo  regarded  as  its  most  appropriate  pabulum.  Further,  if 
white  of  egg  mixed  with  water  be  injected  into  any  of  the  systemic  veins, 
distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  albumen  is  speedily  traceable  in  the 
urine  ;  showing  that  this  substance  has  not  been  properly  assimilated. 
But  if  the  same  fluid  be  injected  into  the  portal  system,  no  trace  of  its 
presence  in  the  urine  is  found.  So,  again,  when  a  solution  of  sugar  is 
injected  into  the  general  venous  system,  this  substance  soon  shows  itself 
in  the  urinary  excretion;  but  if  the  same  injection  bo  made  into  the 
vena  portie,  so  that  the  sugar  is  obliged  to  pass  through  the  liver,  no 
Euch  elimination  takes  place,  it  being  then  assimilated  with  the  blood. 
The  liver,  however,  is  not  required  to  effect  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  fatty  matters  taken  up  from  the  food  ;  for  these  are  received  into 
the  blood  through  the  absorbents,  rather  than  through  the  sanguiferous 
vessels ;  and  it  is  found  that  if  fatty  matters  be  injected  into  the  general 
circulation,  no  effect  is  produced  on  the  urine.* 

494.  Every  one  of  the  intestinal  Villi,  however,  also  contains  the 
commencement  of  a  proper  lacteal  vessel ;  the  portion  of  the  absorbent 
system  specially  adapted  for  the  reception  of  alimentary  matters  from 
without,  being  thus  distinguished,  on  account  of  the  milky  aspect  of  the 
fluid  which  is  found  within  it.  The  following  figure  (83)  represents  the 
appearance  offered  by  the  incipient  lacteals,  in  a  villus  of  the  jejunum 
of  a  young  man,  who  had  been  hung  soon  after  taking  a  full  meal  of 
farinaceous  food.  The  trunk  that  issues  from  the  villus  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  several  smaller  branches,  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to 
trace ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  form  loops  fay  anastomosis  with  each 
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other,  80  that  there  is  no  proper  free  extremity  in  any  case.  It  is  quite  | 
certain  that  the  lacteals  never  open  by  free  orifices  upon  the  sarfaoe 
of  the  intestine,  as  was  formerly  imagined.  And  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  either  by  the  cells  asserted  by  Prof.  Goodsir 
to  be  developed  within  the  free  extremities  of  the  villi, 
tbelial  cells  which  cover  their  extremities  (§  243),  a 
selection  is  made  of  those  substances  which  are  proper 
to  be  received  into  the  special  Absorbent  system.        ■ 

495.  It  is  particularly  important  to  keep  in  view  I 
the  difference  between  the  two  modes,  by  which  ali- 1 
mentary  substances  are  introduced  into  the  system,  I 
when  we  are  treating  those  disordered  states,  in  I 
which  the  digestive  process  is  imperfectly  performed,  I 
or  is  altogether  suspended.  There  can  be  little  I 
doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  in  many  I 
diseases  of  exhaustion,  is  the  want  of  power  to  main- 1 
tain  the  heat  of  the  body;  the  stomach  not  being 
able  to  digest  food,  and  the  special  absorbent  power  w 
of  the  lacteals  being  altogether  suspended,  so  that ''"''''■ 

the  inanition  is  as  complete,  as  if  food  were  altogether  withheld. 
Now  under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  present  a  supply  of  combustible  matter,  in  such  a  form  that 
it  may  be  introduced  into  the  circulating  system  by  simple  Endosmose ; 
and  the  value  which  experience  has  assigned  to  broths  and  to  thin  fari- 
naceous solutions,  and  still  more,  to  diluted  alcoholic  drinks,  frequently 
repeated,  under  such  circumstances;  seems  to  depend  in  great  part  upon 
the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  thus  absorbed.  The  good  effects 
of  alcohol,  cautiously  administered,  are  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to  its 
specific  inSuence  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  but  that  they  are  also  due 
to  its  heat-producing  power,  appears  from  the  results  of  the  administra- 
tion of  frequently-repeated  doses,  in  states  of  utter  exhaustion, — the 
temperature  of  the  body  being  kept  up  so  long  as  they  are  continued, 
and  falling  when  they  are  intermitted  (§  118).  As  the  alcohol  is  thoa 
burned  off  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  introduced,  it  never  accumulates  in 
sufficient  quantity,  to  produce  its  usual  violently- stimulating  effects  upon 
the  nervous  system. 

2.   Paitage  of  the  Chj/Ie  along  the  Larltah,  and  lU  admixlure  tcilh  the  Lymph 
collecled  from  the  general  Sffftem. 

496.  The  Lacteal  vessels,  which  commence  on  the  surface  of  the  in- 
testines, run  together  on  their  walls,  and  form  larger  trunks,  which  I 
converge  and  unite  with  each  other  in  the  mesentery;  and  the  main  ^ 
trunks  thus  formed  then  enter  certain  bodies,  which  are  commonly 
known  as  the  "  mesenteric  glands."  Their  structure,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  proper  glands ;  as  they  are  simply 
composed  of  lacteol  trunks,  convoluted  into  knots,  and  dilated  into 
larger  cavities,  amongst  which  blood-vessels  are  minutely  distributed. 
These  blood-vessels  have  no  direct  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  lacteals;  but  are  separated  from  them  by  the  membranous  walls  of 
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both  sets  of  tubes.  The  epithelium,  which  lines  the  ahsorhent  vessel, 
undergoes  a  marked  change  where  the  vessel  enters  the  gland,  and  be- 
comes more  like  that  of  the  proper  glandular  folliclea  in  its  character. 
Instead  of  being  flat  and  scale-liko,  and  forming  a  single  layer  in  close 
apposition  with  the  basement -membrane,  as  it  does  in  the  lacteal  tubes 
before  they  enter  the  gland  and  after  they  have  emerged  from  it,  we 
find  it  composed,  vfithin  the  gland,  of  numerous  layers  of  spherical  nu- 
cleated cells  (Figs.  84  and  85) ;  of  which  the  superficial  ones  are  easily 
detached,  and  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  cells  that  are  found  float- 
ing in  the  chyle.  The  purpose  of  the  cells  will  be  presently  inquired 
into. 


Fig.  84. 


Pig.  85. 


497-  After  emerging  from  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  lacteal  trunks 
converge,  with  occasional  union,  until  they  discharge  their  contents  into 
the  receptaculum  chyli,  which  is  situated  at  the  front  of  the  body  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra.  Into  the  same  cavity  arc  poured  the  contents 
of  a  part  of  tbe  other  divisions  of  the  Absorbent  system ;  which  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  body  in  general,  and  which,  from  the  transparency 
of  the  fluid  or  lymph  it  contains,  is  termed  the  lymphatic  system.  From 
-  the  receptaculum  chyli,  arises  the  thoracic  duct ;  which  passes  upwards 
in  front  of  the  spine,  receiving  other  lymphatic  trunks  in  its  course,  to 
terminate  at  the  junction  of  the  left  subclavian  and  jugular  veins  ;  where 
it  delivers  its  contents  into  the  sanguiferous  system  (Fig.  8G).  A  smaller 
duct  receives  some  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  right  side,  and  there  termi- 
nates at  a  corresponding  part  of  the  venous  system ;  but  it  does  not 
receive  any  of  the  contents  of  the  lacteals. 

498,  The  Lymphatic  system  is  evidently  allied  very  closely  to  tbe 
lacteal,  in  its  general  purposes ;  and  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
same  class  of  animals,  namely,  in  fishes.  The  vessels  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  distributed  through  most  of  the  softer  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  skin.  They  have  never  been  found 
to  commence  by  closed  or  open  extremities ;  but  seem  to  form  a  net- 
work, from  which  the  trunks  arise.  In  their  course  they  pass  through 
glandulce,  disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  exactly  re- 
semble in  structure  those  which  are  found  upon  the  lacteals  in  the 
mesentery.  And  they  at  last  terminate,  as  already  shown,  in  the  same 
general  receptacle  with  the  lacteals.  Hence  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  tbe  fluid  which  they  absorb  from  the  various  tissues  of  the 
body,  is  destined  to  become  again  subservient  to  nutrition ;  being  poured 
back  into  the  current  of  the  blood,  along  with  the  new  materials,  which 
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we  now  for  the  first  time  being  introdnced  into  it  That  the  special 
Absorbent  apparatus  of  Vertebrated  animals  has  for  part  of  its  fanctions, 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  materials 
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absorbed,  and  thvs  to  aid  in  fittin, 
them  for  introduction  into  the  blood, 
Beems  apparent  from  the  facts  of 
Comparative  Anatomy ;  which  show 
that,  the  more  distinct  the  blood  is 
from  the  chyle  and  lymph,  the  more 
marked  is  the  provision  for  delaying 
the  latter  in  the  absorbent  Bystem, 
and  for  subjecting  it  to  preliminary 
change. 

499.  The  course  of  the  Absorbent 
resaels  in  Fi»he»  is  short  and  simple; 
ther  are  not  furnished  with  glands ; 
and  they  pour  their  contents  into 
the  blood-vessels  at  several  different 
parts  of  the  body.  In  this  ol&ss  the 
uood  contains  fewer  red  corpuscles, 
and  its  coagulating  power  is  feebler, 
Aan  in  any  other  Vertehrata.  And 
in  the  lowest  tribes,  in  which  the 
Vertebrated  character  is  almost  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  in  which  the 
blood  is  almost  pale,  no  special  ap- 
sorbent  system  has  yet  oeen  dis- 
eovered. — In  Reptiles,  the  length  of 
the  Absorbent  vessels  is  remarkably 
increased  by  their  doublings  and 
eonvolutions ;  so  that  the  system  ap- 
pears  to  be  more  highly  developed, 
Aan  in  either  of  the  warm-blooded 
dasses.  But  this  superiority  is  not 
real ;  for  there  is  yet  no  trace  of  the 
glands,  which  concentrate,  as  it  were, 
the  assimilation  power,  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  vessels.  Moreover,  we  often 
find  the  lymphatics  of  this  class  fur- 
nished with  pulsating  dilatations,  or 
Jmnphatie  hearlg;  which  have  for 
their  office  to  propel  the  lymph  into 
the  venous  system.  In  the  Frog 
there  are  two  pairs  of  these ;  one  situ- 
ated just  beneath  the  skin  (through 
which  its  pulsations  are  readily  seen 
in  the  living  animal],  immediately 
behind  the  hip-joint;  the  other  pair  being  more  deeply  seated  at  the 
npper  part  of  the  chest.  The  former  receive  the  lymph  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  poor  it  into  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  same 
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part ;  the  Utter  collect  that  wliioh  is  transmittetl  from  the  anterior  p    

.  of  the  body  and  head,  and  empty  their  contents  into  the  jugular  vein. 
Their  pulsations  are  totally  independent  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  respiratory  movements  ;  since  they  continue  after  the  removal  of 
the  former,  and  for  an  hour  of  two  subsequently  to  the  death  and  com- 
plete dismemberment  of  the  animal.  They  usually  take  place  at  the 
rate  of  about  sixty  in  a  minute ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  regular, 
and  are  not  synchronous  on  the  two  sideS. 

500.  In  Birds,  we  find  the  Absorbent  system  existing  in  a  more  per- 
fect form ;  its  diffused  plexuses  and  convolutions  being  replaced  by  glands ; 
in  which  the  contained  fluid  is  brought  into  closer  proximity  with  the 
blood,  and  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  assimilating  cells. 
These,  however,  are  not  very  numerous;  being  principally  found  on  the 
lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  absorbents,  in  this  class, 
terminate  principally  by  two  thoracic  ducts,  ore  on  each  side,  which 
enter  the  jugular  veins  by  several  orifices.  There  are,  however,  two 
other  entrances,  as  in  Reptiles,  into  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  ; 
and  these  are  connected  by  two  large  dilatations  of  the  lymphatics, 
■which  are  evidently  analogous  to  the  lymphatic  hearts  of  Reptiles,  but 
which  have  little  or  no  power  of  spontaneous  contraction. — In  Mam- 
malia, the  Absorbent  system  presents  itself  in  its  most  developed  and 
concentrated  state.  The  vessels  possess  firmer  walls,  and  are  more 
copiously  provided  with  valves,  than  in  the  classes  beneath ;  and  the 
glands  are  much  more  numerous,  particularly  upon  the  vessels  that 
receive  or  imbibe  substances  from  without, — as  those  of  the  digestive 
cavity,  the  skin,  and  the  lungs.  The  terminations  of  the  absorbents  in 
the  veins  are  usually  restricted,  as  in  Han,  to  the  single  point  of  en- 
trance of  the  thoracic  duct  on  either  side  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  more 
numerous  ;  and  certain  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  thoracic 
ducts,  which  occasionally  present  themselves  as  irregularities  in  Man, 
are  the  ordinary  condition  of  these  parts  in  some  of  the  lower  Mam- 
malia. 

501.  With  regard  to  the  source  of  the  matters  absorbed  by  the 
Lymphatics,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty.  Wo  shall  presently 
see  that  their  contents  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  fluid  element  of 
the  blood,  or  "liquor  sanguinis,"  in  a  state  of  dilution;  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  partly  consist  of  the  residual  fluid,  which,  having 
escaped  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  tissues,  has  furnished  the  latter 
with  the  materials  of  their  nutrition,  and  is  now  to  be  returned  to  the 
former.  But  they  may  include,  also,  those  particles  of  the  solid  frame- 
work which  have  lost  their  vital  powers,  and  which  are,  therefore,  not 
fit  to  be  retained  as  components  of  the  living  system,  but  which  have  not 
undergone  a  degree  of  decay  which  prevents  them  from  serving,  like 
matter  derived  from  the  dead  bodies  of  othei-  animals,  as  a  material  for  re- 
construction, when  it  has  been  again  subjected  to  the  organizing  process. 

602.  It  was  formerly  supposed  {and  the  doctrine  was  particularly  in- 
culcated by  the  celebrated  John  Hunter)  that  the  oflice  of  the  Lymphatic 
system  is  to  take  up  and  remove  all  the  efl!ete  matter,  that  is  to  be  cast 
out  of  the  body,  being  no  longer  fit  for  its  nutrition.  But  for  such  a 
supposition  there  is  no  adequate  foundation,     It  seems  absurd  to  ima- 
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gine,  that  this  effete  matter  would  be  mingled  with  the  newly-ingested 
aliment,  and  would  be  poured  back  with  it  into  the  general  current  of 
the  circulation,  instead  of  being  at  once  carried  out  of  the  system.  And 
the  idea  is  directly  negatived,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by  the  actual 
eomposition  of  the  lymph  drawn  from  these  vessels ;  the  solid  matter  of 
which  consists,  in  great  part  at  least,  of  substances  of  a  nutritive  cha- 
racter. It  is  true  that  other  substances  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
lymphatics ;  thus,  when  the  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts  are  over-dis- 
tended with  bile,  in  consequence  of  some  obstruction  to  its  exit,  the 
lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  found  to  contain  a  biliary  fluid.  In  like 
manner,  the  lymphatics  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  abscess  have 
been  found  to  contain  pus.  When  the  limb  of  an  animal,  round  the 
upper  part  of  which  a  bandage  is  tied,  is  kept  for  some  hours  in  tepid 
milk,  the  lymphatics  of  the  slin  are  found  distended  with  that  fluid. 
And  when  saline  solutions  are  applied  to  the  skin,  they  are  usually 
detected  more  readily  in  the  lymphatics,  than  in  the  veins.  But  these 
facts  only  prove,  that  the  lymphatics  very  readily  imbibe  soluble  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  in  proximity ;  and  this  imbibition  seems  to 
take  place  on  the  same  physical  principles,  as  the  imbibition  of  soluble 
substances  by  the  veins  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

503.  The  more  ready  absorption  of  such  substances  by  the  lympha- 
tics, than  by  the  veins,  of  the  cutaneous  surfaces, — contrary  to  what 
obtains  in  the  alimentary  canal, — ^is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  very 
abundant  distribution  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  skin,  and  the  ready 
access  which  fluids  can  obtain  to  their  walls.  In  other  tissues  it  is 
different :  thus  it  appears  that  saline  matters  injected  into  the  lungs 
are  detected  much  sooner  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  than  they  are  m 
the  lymph ;  and  make  their  appearance  earlier  in  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart,  to  which  they  would  be  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  vein, 
than  in  the  right,  which  they  would  reach  through  the  thoracic  duct 
and  descending  cava.  This  is  obviously  due  to  the  minute  distribution 
of  the  blood-vessels  upon  the  walls  of  the  air-cells ;  which  makes  them 
far  more  ready  channels  for  the  imbibition  of  fluid,  than  the  lym- 
phatics could  be. — In  regard  to  the  occasional  absorption  of  pus  from 
the  cavity  of  an  abscess  or  of  an  open  ulcer,  by  the  lymphatics,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  absorbent  vessels  must  themselves  probably  bo 
laid  open  by  ulceration ;  since  in  no  other  way  can  wo  understand  the 
entrance  of  the  globules,  so  large  as  those  of  pus,  into  their  interior. 

504.  In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  movement  of  the  chyle  and  lymph 
along  the  absorbent  vessels,  from  their  commencement  to  their  termina- 
tion in  the  central  receptacle,  no  very  definite  account  can  bo  given. 
The  middle  coat  of  these  vessels  has  a  fibrous  texture ;  and  the  fibres 
bear  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  non-striated  muscle.  In  the 
thoracic  duct,  this  fibrous  structure  is  more  evident ;  and  distinct  con- 
tractions have  been  excited  in  it,  by  irritating  the  sympathetic  trunks 
from  which  it  receives  its  nerves,  and  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  with 
which  those  trunks  are  connected.  Hence  it  seems  probable,  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  absorbents, 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  tube,  serving  to 
drive  their  contents  slowly  onwards ;  their  reflux  being  prevented  by 
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the  valyea,  with  which  they  are  copionsly  furnished.     Moreover,  it  4 

probable  that  the  general  movements  of  the  body  may  concur  with  the 
contractile  power  of  the  absorbent  vessels  themaclvea,  to  urge  their  con- 
tents onwards ;  for  almost  every  change  in  position  must  occasion 
increased  pressure  on  some  portion  of  them,  which  will  propel  the  fluid 
contents  in  the  sole  direction  permitted  by  the  valves,  and  thus  give 
them  an  additional  impulse  towards  the  trunks,  in  which  they  aro  col- 
lected for  delivery  into  the  blood-vessels. 

8.   O/Ae  Spleen,  and  other  Glandutar  A^endaym  fo  the  Lymphatic  S^tb 

505.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  Spleen,  and  of  certain  other 
organs  allied  to  it  in  character,  have  been  among  the  most  obscure 
subjects  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  and  they  aro  far  from  having 
been  yet  fully  elucidated.  There  seems  sufficient  evidence,  however, 
for  regarding  them  in  the  light  of  appendages  to  the  Absorbent 
system,  and  tts  concerned,  like  it,  in  the  process  of  Sanguification,  or 
the  preparation  of  Blood,     Hence  this  appears  to  be  the  most  appro- 

Eriate  place  for  such  a  brief  notice  of  them  as  the  present  state  of  oar 
nonledge  admits. 

506.  The  Spleen  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  compound 
structure,  having  at  least  two  seta  of  functions  to  fulfil.  It  b  essen- 
tially composed  of  a  fibrous  membrane,  which  constitutes  its  exterior 
envelope,  and  which  sends  prolongations  in  all  directions  across  its  in- 
terior, so  as  to  divide  it  into  a  number  of  minute  cavities  of  irregular 
form,  freely  communicating  with  each  other.  In  many  animals,  this 
fibrous  envelope,  and  the  prolongations  or  trabeculce  which  it  sends 
through  the  substance  of  the  organ,  are  distinctly  muscular ;  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  the  peculiar  fusiform  contractile  cells  formerly 
described  (§  337).  These,  however,  do  not  present  themselves  in  the 
Human  spleen ;  and  its  trabcculse  do  not  appear  to  have  any  contractile 
property.  The  areolae  formed  by  the  trabecular  tissue,  commonly 
Known  as  the  splenic  follichi,  are  differently  occupied  in  different  ani- 
mals. In  the  Ruminants  they  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the 
splenic  vein,  which  dilates  into  a  cavernous  structure,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  very  large  quantity  of  blood.  In  Man,  however,  they  have 
no  communication  with  the  splenic  vein,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  the  parenchymatous  tissue,  which,  in  the 
Ruminants,  are  limited  to  the  partitions  between  the  venous  cells.  The 
Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen  are  whitish  spherical  bodies,  which 
are  always  connected  with  the  smaller  arteries,  like  currants  with  their 
stalks ;  being  sometimes  in  immediate  contact  with  them,  but  more 
commonly  being  connected  hy  a  peduncle.  Their  size,  when  fully 
formed,  varies  from  l-3d  to  l-6th  of  a  line.  Each  of  them  contains, 
as  its  constant  and  essential  elements,  nucleated  cells  from  l-4000th  to 
l-2500th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pale  and  faintly  granular,  together 
with  free  nuclei,  as  well  as  larger  cells  of  l-2000th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  sometimes  contain  what  appear  to  be  red  blood-cor- 
puscles.    These  are  enclosed  in  a  capsule,  which  has  no  orlfiGe,  i 
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which  appears  to  be  comparable  to  the  elementary  vesicles  of  other 
glands,  before  they  have  acquired  an  outlet  by  the  rupture  of  their 
walls  (§  718).  Whatever  may  be  the  function  of  these  bodies,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  must  be  completed  by  the  rupture  of  the  capsules  and  the 
discharge  of  their  contents ;  and  that  new  corpuscles  are  continually  in 
coulrse  of  development. — The  true  splenic  parenchyma  consists  in  great 
part  of  cells  which  correspond  in  appearance  with  those  of  the  Malpi* 
ghian  corpuscles ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  cells  which  b^ 
a  strong  likeness  to  the  colorless  ^  granule-cells'  of  the  blood  (§  217)9 
and  others  which  resemble  young  red-corpuscles.  These  elements,  also, 
present  indications  of  being  in  a  state  of  continual  development  and 
degeneration ;  and  form  small  irregular  groups  of  various  sizes,  which 
are  clustered  especially  on  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  the  trabecular 
partitions,  and  the  exterior  of  the  Malpighian  capsules. — ^A  considerable 
rart  of  the  contents  of  the  splenic  areolae  has  been  found  by  Prof. 
Kdlliker  to  consist  of  blood-corpuscles  in  various  stages  of  degenerative 
metamorphosis.  These  are  aggregated  in  small  masses,  each  of  which 
acquires  an  investing  membrane,  that  may  contain  from  one  to  twenty 
eorpuscles ;  and  the  blood-cells  gradually  diminish  in  size,  and  undergo 
a  transition  into  pigment-granules;  so  that  the  containing  cells  are 
converted  into  pigmentary  granule-cells,  which  at  last,  by  a  gradual 
loss  of  color  of  the  granules,  become  quite  pale.  Such  cells  are  found 
in  the  blood  drawn  from  the  splenic  vein,  the  vena  portae,  and  the  in- 
ferior cava ;  and  occasionally  in  that  of  other  veins.  These  curious 
collections  of  degenerating  blood-corpuscles,  however,  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  spleen,  for  they  have  been  found  by  Prof.  Eolliker  in  other  parts, 
such  as  the  substance  of  the  muscles. 

507.  In  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Spleen,  great  uncertainty  still 
exists.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  account  of  its  structure,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  duplex  character,  and  probably  of 
double  function.  In  the  Ruminants,  the  cavernous  dilatations  of  the 
▼eins  enable  it  to  hold,  upon  occasion,  a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  and 
their  walls  are  so  elastic,  that  their  cavities  may  be  greatly  distended 
with  a  very  moderate  force ;  the  Spleen  of  the  sheep,  which  weighs 
about  4  oz.,  being  easily  made  to  contain  about  30  oz.  of  water.  This 
peculiar  distensibility  evidently  points  to  the  Spleen,  as  a  kind  of 
reservoir,  connected  with  the  Portal  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  portal  vessels  from  undue  pressure  or  distension,  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  The  portal  system  is  well  known  to 
be  destitute  of  valves,  so  that  the  splenic  vein  communicates  freely  with 
the  whole  of  it ;  and  thus,  if  any  obstruction  exists  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  liver,  or  any  peculiar  pressure  elsewhere  prevents  the 
mesenteric  veins  from  dilating  to  their  full  extent,  the  general  circular 
tion  is  not  disturbed,  the  Spleen  affording  a  kind  of  safety-valve.  That 
any  cause  of  congestion  of  the  Portal  system  peculiarly  affects  the 
Spleen,  has  been  proved  by  experiment ;  for,  after  the  portal  vein  has 
been  tied,  the  spleen  of  an  animal  that  previously  weighed  only  2  oz., 
has  been  found  to  increase  to  20  oz. — ^Again,  the  Spleen  appears  to 
serve  as  a  reservoir,  into  which  superfluous  blood  may  be  carried,  during 
the  digestive  process.    When  the  alimentary  canal  is  dbtended  with 
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food,  and  a  groat  afflux  of  arterial  blood  takes  place  to  the  mnw 
membrane,  the  veins  of  the  portal  system  will  bo  liable  to  increased 
pressure  from  without,  whilst  their  contents  will  be  augmented  by  the 
quantity  of  fluid  newly  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal.  In  this, 
as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  distensibility  of  the  spleen  makes  it  a 
kind  of  safety-valve,  by  which  unduo  distension  of  the  portal  system  is 
relieved.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  its  maximum  volume  is  attained 
about  five  hours  after  a  meal,  when  the  process  of  chymilication  is  at  an 
end,  and  that  of  absorption  is  taking  place  with  activity ;  and  the  in- 
crease is  proportional  rather  to  the  amount  of  the  fluids  ingested,  than 
to  that  of  the  solids. — Although  the  Human  Spleen  has  no  true  cavern- 
ous structure,  yet  its  veins  are  obviously  very  distensible,  so  that  a  great 
accumulation  of  blood  may  take  place  in  it.  Thus,  in  Asphyxia,  when 
the  circulation  of  blood  is  checked  in  the  Lungs,  and  when  the  stagna- 
tion extends  itself  backwards  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  vena 
cava,  and  thence  to  the  portal  system,  the  Spleen  is  often  found  after 
death  to  be  enormously  distended  with  blood.  And  in  the  cold  stage 
of  intermittent  fever,  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  blood  is  driven  from 
the  surface  towards  the  internal  organs,  the  Spleen  receives  a  large 
portion  of  it,  so  that  its  increased  size  becomes  quite  perceptible ;  and 
in  cases  of  confirmed  Ague,  the  Spleen  becomes  permaneotiy  enlarged, 
forming  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  ague-cake." 

508.  But  besides  this  safety-valve  function,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  the  Spleen  performs  some  other,  which  is  related  more  closely 
to  the  nutritive  operations,  and  which  in  some  degree  correspond  with 
that  performed  by  the  Absorbent  glandulse.  The  multitude  of  glandu- 
lar cells  in  immediate  relation  with  blood-vessels,  and  the  appearances 
of  rapid  development  and  degeneration  which  these  present,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  outlet  for  the  products  of 
their  action  than  that  which  is  afi'orded  by  the  veins,  clearly  indicate 
that  whatever  this  product  may  be,  it  is  destined  to  form  part  of  the 
blood ;  and  that  the  Spleen  is,  therefore,  an  organ  of  sanguificaUon. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  fact,  ascertained  by  recent 
experiments,  that  after  the  spleen  has  been  extirpated,  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neighborhood  increase  in  size,  and  cluster  together  as 
they  enlarge,  so  as  to  form  an  organ  which  at  least  equals  the  original 
spleen  in  volume.  This  circumstance  explains  the  reason  for  the  almost 
invariable  negative  result  of  the  extirpation  of  the  spleen ;  for  although 
the  operation  has  been  frequently  practised,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
miiung  the  functions  of  the  organ  by  the  symptoms  presented  by  the 
animals  after  its  removal,  no  decided  change  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  vital  phenomena  has  ever  been  observed,  and  the  health,  if  at  all 
disturbed  for  a  time,  is  afterwards  completely  regained.  Now  if  the 
principal  function  of  the  Spleen  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  general,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  its  loss  may  be  at  once 
compensated  by  an  increased  action  on  their  part,  and  how  it  may  be 
permanently  replaced  by  an  increased  development  of  certain  of  those 
bodies. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  Spleen  is  found  in  all  Verte- 
brated  animals  which  have  a  distinct  Absorbent  system ;  but  that  no 
organ  exactly  corresponding  with  it  exists  in  the  Invertebrata,  which 
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are  destitute  of  that  system, — although  the  distensible  collated  cavities, 
apparently  destined  to  perform  its  safety-valve  function,  exist  in  some 
of  the  higher  among  them.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  regarding 
its  parenchymatous  portion  as  essentially  a  part  of  the  assimilating  ap- 
paratus of  the  Absorbent  system. 

509.  It  would  further  seem  as  if  the  Spleen  were  specially  concerned 
in  the  development  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  since  its  paren- 
chyma contains  cells  which  resemble  these  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. But  this  organ  also  appears  to  promote  the  disintegration  of 
.those  red  corpuscles  which  have  become  effete ;  and  this  so  powerfully, 
that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  a  far  less  proportion  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  a  far  greater  proportion  of  albumen,  than  that  of  any 
other  vessels  in  the  body.  It  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Kolliker,  that  the 
dissolved  blood-corpuscles  are  subservient  to  the  formation  of  bile ;  the 
ooloring  matter  of  which  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  blood. 

510.  The  Supra-Renal  Capsules  seem  to  correspond  with  the  Spleen 
in  their  essential  structure,  whilst  in  the  arrangement  of  their  compo- 
nent parts,  they  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Kidney.  Their  exterior 
or  cortical  portion,  in  Man  and  the  Mammalia  generally,  is  formed  of 
straight  arteries,  which  divide  into  a  minute  capillary  network;  and 
from  this  arise  venous  branches,  which  form  a  minute  plexus  through 
the  internal  or  medullary  substance,  pouring  its  contents  into  a  large 
oentral  cavity,  which  is  the  dilated  commencement  of  the  supra-renal 
▼ein.  In  the  lower  Vertebrata,  however,  there  is  no  distinction  of  cor- 
tical and  medullary  substance ;  the  distribution  of  vessels  being  nearly 
the  same  throughout.  As  in  the  Spleen,  we  find  in  the  interspaces  of 
the  vascular  plexus  a  parenchymatous  structure;  partly  composed  of 
free  cells  and  nuclei  in  various  stages  of  development ;  and  partly  con- 
sisting of  closed  granular  vesicles,  within  which  similar  cells  and  nuclei 
are  included.  There  is  ground  for  asserting  that  these  vesicles  are 
themselves  at  first  in  the  condition  of  simple  cells,  and  that  the  cells 
which  they  include  are  a  secondary  product.  In  Man  and  the  Mam- 
malia, these  vessels  are  confined  to  the  cortical  substance,  and  have  the 
form  of  elongated  tubes,  lying  between  its  parallel  blood-vessels.  Thus, 
then,  the  supra-renal  capsules  possess  the  essential  structure  of  a  gland, 
jn  every  respect  save  the  want  of  an  excretory  duct ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  product  of  their  cell  action,  this  must  be  received  back  into  the 
blood  again.  The  fluid  contents  of  these  bodies  are  rich  in  proteine- 
compounds  and  in  fat ;  and  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  these  mate- 
rials here  undergo  an  elaboration,  which  renders  them  better  fitted  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  system.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  these  bodies, 
like  the  Spleen,  have  a  double  function ;  and  that,  besides  participating 
in  the  general  actions  of  the  Absorbent  glandulse,  they  may  serve  as  a 
diverticulum  for  the  Renal  circulation,  when  from  any  cause  the  se- 
creting function  of  the  Kidneys  is  retarded  or  checked,  and  the  move- 
ment of  blood  through  them  is  stagnated. — The  Supra-Renal  capsules 
of  Man  attain  a  very  large  size  early  in  foetal  life,  surpassing  the  true 
Kidneys  in  dimension  up  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  week ;  but  they  after- 
wards diminish  relatively  to  the  latter,  and  are  evidently  subordinate 

organs  during  the  whole  remainder  of  life.     In  most  of  the  lower  ani- 
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luals,  however,  these  bodies  retain  through  life  the  same  relative  deve- 
lopment. 

511.  The  Tliymun  Gland  is  another  body,  which  seems  referable  to 
the  same  group;  having  all  the  essential  characters  of  a  true  gland 
(§  714),  save  an  excretory  duct;  and  its  function  being  evidently  con- 
nected, during  the  early  period  of  life  at  least,  with  the  elaboration  of 
nutritive  matter,  which  is  to  be  reintroduced  into  the  circulating  cur- 
rent. Ita  elementary  structure  may  be  best  understood  from  the 
simple  form  it  presents  when  it  is  first  capable  of  being  distinguished 
in  the  embryo.  It  then  consists  of  a  single  tube,  closed  at  both  ends, 
and  filled  with  granular  matter ;  and  its  subsequent  development  con- 
sists in  the  lateral  growth  of  branching  ofF-shoots  from  this  central 
tubular  axis.  In  its  mature  state,  therefore,  it  consists  of  an  assem- 
blage of  glandular  follicles,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  blood- 
vessels; and  these  follicles  all  communicate  with  the  central  reservoir, 
from  which,  however,  there  is  no  outlet.  The  cavities  of  the  follicles 
contain  a  fluid,  in  which  a  number  of  corpuscles  are  found,  giving  it  a 
granular  appearance.  These  corpuscles  are  for  the  moat  part  in  the 
condition  of  nuclei;  but  fully  developed  cells  are  found  among  them,  at 
the  period  when  the  function  of  this  body  seems  most  active.  The 
chemical  nature  of  the  contents  at  this  period,  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  ordinary  proteine-componnds. — It  has  been  commonly  stated,  that 
the  Thymus  attains  ita  greatest  development,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  during  the  latter  part  of  fuetal  life ;  and  it  has  been  considered 
as  an  organ  peculiarly  connected  with  the  embryonic  condition.  But 
this  is  a  mistake;  for  the  greatest  activity  in  the  growth  of  this  organ 
manifests  itself,  in  the  Human  infant,  soon  after  birth ;  and  it  la  then, 
too,  that  its  functional  energy  seems  the  greatest.  This  rapid  state  of 
growth,  however,  soon  subsicfes  into  one  of  less  activity,  which  merely 
serves  to  keep  up  its  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  its  increase 
usually  ceases  altogether  at  the  age  of  about  two  years.  From  that 
time,  during  a  variable  number  of  years,  it  remains  stationary  in  point 
of  size;  hut,  if  the  individual  be  adequately  nourished,  it  gradually 
assumes  the  character  of  a  mass  of  fat,  by  the  development  of  the  cor- 
puscles of  its  interior  into  fat-cells,  which  secrete  adipose  matter  from 
the  blood.  This  change  in  its  function  is  most  remarkable  in  hiber- 
nating Mammals ;  in  which  the  development  of  the  organ  continues, 
even  in  an  increasing  ratio,  until  the  animal  reaches  adult  age,  when  it 
includes  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter.  The  same  is  the  case,  gene- 
rally speaking,  among  Keptiles.  It  is  an  important  fact  in  the  history 
of  this  organ,  that  it  is  not  to  be  detected  in  Fishes ;  and  does  not 
appear  to  exist,  either  in  the  tadpole  state  of  the  Batrachian  reptiles, 
or  in  the  Perennibranchiate  group;  so  that  wo  may  regard  it  as  essen- 
tially connected  with  pulmonic  respiration.* 

512.  Various  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  tho  function  of  the 
Thymus,  at  tho  period  of  its  highest  development,  is  that  of  elaborating 
and  storing-up  nutritive  materials,  to  supply  the  demand  which  ia  pecu- 
liarly active  during  the  early  period  of  extra-uterine  life.     The  elabo- 


•  See  Mr,  Sudqq's  admirable  Triie  Easny  on  the  Tbymus  Qlmd. 
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rating  action  probably  corresponds  with  that,  which  is  exerted  by  the 
glands  of  the  Absorbent  system ;  and  the  product,  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  seems  to  be  taken  back  into  the  circulation.  The  provision  of  a 
store  of  nutritive  matter  seems  a  most  valuable  one,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  met  with ;  the  waste  being  more  rapid  and  variable 
than  in  adults,  and  the  supply  not  constant.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed 
that,  in  over-driven  lambs,  the  thymus  soon  shrinks  remarkably ;  but 
that  it  becomes  as  quickly  distended  again  during  rest  and  plentiful 
nourishment.  As  the  demand  becomes  less  energetic,  and  as  the  sup- 
plies furnished  by  other  orgabs  become  more  adequate  to  meet  it,  the 
Thymus  diminishes  in  size,  and  no  longer  performs  the  same  function. 
It  then  obviously  serves  to  provide  a  store  of  material,  not  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body,  but  for  the  respiratory  process,  when  this  has  to  be 
carried  on  for  long  periods  (as  in  hibernating  Mammals,  and  in  Rep- 
tiles), without  a  fresh  supply  of  food. — ^It  is  possible  that  the  Thymus 
gland  may  further  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Lungs,  as  the  Spleen 
to  the  Liver,  and  the  Supra-Renal  capsules  to  the  Kidneys  ;  that  is,  as 
a  diverticulum  for  the  blood  transmitted  through  the  bronchial  arteries 
(which  are  the  nutritive  vessels  of  the  Lungs),  before  the  Lungs  acquire 
their  full  developmei^t  in  comparison  with  other  organs,  or  when  any 
cause  subsequently  obstructs  the  circulation  through  their  capillaries. 

513.  The  Thyroid  Gland  bears  a  general  analogy  to  the  Thymus ; 
but  its  vesicles  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  do  not  communicate 
with  any  common  reservoir.  They  are  surrounded,  like  the  vesicles  of 
the  true  glands,  with  a  minute  capillary  plexus ;  and  in  the  fluid  they 
contain,  numerous  corpuscles  are  found  suspended,  which  appear  to  be 
cell-nuclei,  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  advanced  development.  This  body 
is  supplied  with  arteries  of  considerable  size;  and  with  peculiarly  large 
lymphatics.  Though  proportionably  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the 
adult,  it  remains  of  considerable  size  during  the  whole  of  life. — It  ap- 
pears, from  the  recent  inquiries  of  Mr.  Simon,"*"  that  a  Thyroid  gland, 
or  some  organ  representing  it  in  place  and  office,  exists  in  all  Yerte- 
brated  animals.  It  presents  its  simplest  form  in  the  class  of  Fishes  ; 
in  some  of  which  it  appears  to  consist  merely  of  a  plexus  of  capillary 
vessels,  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  capable, 
by  its  distensibility,  of  relieving  the  latter,  in  case  of  any  obstruction 
to  the  proper  movement  of  blood  through  them.  In  the  higher  forms 
of  this  organ,  the  glandular  structure, — consisting  of  the  closed  vesicles 
over  which  the  capillary  plexus  is  distributed,  and  of  their  cellular  con- 
tents,— ^is  superadded  :  and  the  organ  then  appears,  like  the  Spleen,  to 
be  destined  for  two  different  uses ;  namely,  to  serve  as  a  diverticulum 
to  the  Cerebral  circulation ;  and  to  aid  in  the  elaboration  of  nutritive 
matter,  which  is  probably  taken  up  by  the  Absorbent  system,  to  be 
again  poured  by  it  into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation. 

514.  Thus  the  Spleen,  the  Supra-Renal  Capsules,  the  Thymus  Gland, 
and  the  Thyroid  Gland,  all  seem  to  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  nu- 
tritive materials  of  the  blood ;  in  fact,  we  may  regard  them  all  as  toge- 
ther constituting  an  elaborating  apparatus,  which  is  precisely  analogous 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1844. 
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to  that  of  the  ordinary  glands,  but  of  which  the  elementary  parts  are 
scattered  through  the  body  instead  of  being  collected  into  one  compact 
Btructurc,  and  of  which  the  product  is  received  back  into  the  blood,  in- 
stead of  being  discharged  through  an  efferent  duct,  upon  the  surface, 
or  into  an  open  cavity,  of  the  body.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  con6rma- 
'tion  of  this  view,  that  Prof.  Goodsir  should  have  ascertained  that  the 
last  three  of  these  organs  are  in  continuity  w-ith  each  Other,  during  the 
early  part  of  fretal  life;  and  that  they  are  in  reality  portions  of  the 
blaxtodcrma  or  germinal  membrane  (chap.  XI.),  which  retain  their  ori- 
ginal simplicity  of  structure,  whilst  other  parts  undergo  changes  of  form 
and  texture,  and  which  continue  to  perform  their  original  function,  save 
that  the  materials  of  their  elaborating  action  are  now  supplied  by  the 
blood  instead  of  by  the  yolk.  The  probable  uses  of  these  bodies,  as 
diverticula  to  the  circulation  through  other  organs,  render  them  liable 
to  occasional  distension  with  blood;  and  it  seems  determined  that  this 
blood  shall  not  lie  useless,  but  shall  be  subservient  to  the  aclion"in  ques- 
tion ;  the  gland-cells  that  line  the  cavities  of  the  organ  withdrawing  cer- 
tain constituents  of  the  blood,  to  restore  them  to  the  circulating  current, 
in  a  state  of  more  complete  preparation  for  the  operations  of  Nutrition. 
Their  function  is  very  probably  vicariom  ;  that  is,  the  determination  of 
blood  is  greatest  (through  the  state  of  tho  other  organs),  at  one  time  to 
one  of  these  bodies,  and  at  another  time  to  another.  Henoo  the  effects 
of  the  loss  of  any  one  of  them  are  not  serious ;  as  the  others  are  ena- 
bled in  ft  great  degree  Ito  discharge  its  duty. 

4.   Composition  and  Properties  of  the  Clijfh  and  Lj/mpJi. 

515.  The  chief  chemical  difference  between  the  Chyle  and  the  Lymph, 

consists  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  solid  matter  in  the  latter,  and 
in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  fat,  which  is  an  important  constituent  of 
the  former.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  following  comparative  analyses, 
performed  by  Dr.  O.  0.  Rees,  of  the  fluids  obtained  from  the  lacteal 
and  lymphatic  vessels  of  a  donkey,  previously  to  their  entrance  into  the 
thoracic  duct ;  the  animal  having  had  a  full  meal  seven  hours  before  its 
death. 

Water,  ...... 

Albuminous  matter  (coagulable  bj  heat), 
FibriaouB  mittter  (spontaneoualj  cangulublo). 
AnimiLl  eitractive  mutter,  soluble  ia  wnter  and  akoliol, 
Animml  eitraetiTe  matter,  aoluble  in  iraler  onlj, 
Fatty  matter,       ...... 

Salts;— Alkaline  ohloride,  sulphate  and  esirbonnte,  -with 
traces  of  alkaline  phoaphale,  oiide  ofiron,  -  0'711  O'QBb 

]  00000  lOOOOO 
The  Lymph  obtained  from  the  neck  of  a  horse  has  been  recently 
analyzed  by  Nasse,  with  nearly  the  same  result.  He  found  it  to  contain 
95  per  cent,  of  water ;  and  the  5  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  was  chiefly 
composed  of  albumen  and  fibrine,  with  watery  extractive, — scarcely  a 
trace  of  fat  being  discoverable.  The  proportions  of  saline  matter  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  coincident  with  those  which  exiat  in  the  serum 
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of  the  blood  ;  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  fact,  that  the  fluid  portion 
of  the  lymph  must  have  its  origin  in  that  which  has  transuded  through 
the  blood-vessels :  the  absolute  quantity,  however,  is  rather  less.  A 
similar  analysis  of  the  Chyle  of  a  cat  by  Nasse,  has  given  results  very 
closely  correspondent  with  that  of  Dr.  Rees;  for  the  proportion  of 
water  was  90*5  per  cent. ;  and  of  the  9*5  parts  of  solid  matter,  the 
albumen,  fibrine,  and  extractive  amounted  to  more  than  5,  and  the  fat 
to  more  than  3  parts.  Dr.  Bees  has  also  analyzed  the  fluid  of  the 
Thoracic  duct  of  Man,  which  consists  of  chyle  with  an  admixture  of 
lymph ;  and  he  found  this  to  contain  about  90*5  per  cent,  of  water,  7 
parts  of  albumen  and  fibrine,  1  part  of  aqueous  alcoholic  extractive,  and 
not  quite  one  part  of  fatty  matter,  with  about  ^  per  cent,  of  salines. 
The  composition  of  this  fluid  more  resembles  that  of  the  lymph  than  that 
of  the  chyle;  the  proportion  of  the  fatty  to  the  albuminous  matter 
being  small.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  sub- 
ject from  which  it  was  obtained  (an  executed  criminal)  had  eaten  but 
little  for  some  hours  before  his  death. 

516.  The  characters  of  the  Chyle  are  not  the  same  in  every  part  of 
the  Lacteal  system  ;  for  the  fluid  undergoes  a  very  important  series  of 
changes  in  its  characters,  in  its  transit  from  the  walls  of  the  intestines 
to  the  receptaculum  chyli.  The  fluid  drawn  from  the  lacteals  that  tra- 
verse the  intestinal  walls,  has  no  power  of  spontaneous  coagulation; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  contains  little  or  no  Fibrine.  It  contains 
Albumen  in  a  state  of  complete  solution,  as  we  may  ascertain  by  the 
influence  of  heat  or  acid  in  producing  coagulation.  And  it  includes  a 
quantity  of  fatty  matter,  which  is  not  dissolved,  but  suspended  in  the 
form  of  globules  of  variable  size.  The  quantity  of  this  evidently  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  food ;  it  is  more  abundant,  for  instance,  in  the 
chyle  of  Man  and  the  Carnivora,  than  in  that  of  the  Herbivora.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  milky  color  of  the  chyle  is  owing  to  the 
oil-globules ;  but  Mr.  Gulliver  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  really  due  to 
an  immense  multitude  of  far  more  minute  particles,  which  he  has 
described  under  the  name  of  the  molecular  base  of  the  chyle.  These 
molecules  are  most  abundant  in  rich,  milky,  opaque  chyle ;  whilst  in 
poorer  .chyle,  which  is  semi-transparent,  the  particles  float  separately, 
and  often  exhibit  the  vivid  motions  common  to  the  most  minute  mole- 
cules of  various  substances.  Such  is  their  minuteness,  that,  even  with 
the  best  instruments,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  either  their  form  or 
their  dimensions  with  exactness ;  they  seem,  however,  to  be  generally 
spherical ;  and  their  diameter  may  be  estimated  at  between  l-o6,000th 
and  l-24,000th  of  an  inch.  Their  chemical  nature  is  as  yet  uncertain ; 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  unchangeableness,  when  submitted  to  the 
action  of  numerous  reagents,  which  quickly  affect  the  proper^  Chyle- 
corpuscles  ;  whilst  their  ready  solubility  in  Ether  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  are  of  an  oily  or  fatty  nature. 

517.  The  milky  aspect  which  the  serum  of  blood  sometimes  exhibits, 
is  due  to  an  admixture  of  this  molecular  base.  It  may  be  particularly 
noticed,  when  blood  is  drawn  a  few  hours  after  a  full  meal,  that  has  been 
preceded  by  a  long  fast.  By  recent  experiments  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  serum  begins  to  show  this  turbidity  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
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meal  has  been  taken  ;  and  that  the  turbidity  increases  for  some  hoiin^ 
Bubsequently,  after  which  it  disappears.  The  period  at  which  the  dis- 
coloration is  greatest,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  continue!!, 
vary  according  to  the  digestibility  of  the  food.  When  the  serum  13 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the  opaque  matter  rises  to  the  surface,  pre- 
senting very  much  the  appearance  of  cream ;  and  when  separately 
examined,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  a  proteine-compound,  mingled 
with  oily  matter, — the  relative  amount  of  the  two  appearing  to  depend 
in  part  upon  the  characters  of  the  food  ingested.  Hence  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  molecular  base  of  the  chyle  is  partly  derived  from 
albuminous  matter  of  the  food  ;  more  especially  as  it  is  known  that  oily 
particles,  when  introduced  into  an  albuminous  Quid,  become  surrounded 
'  with  a  pseudo-membranous  pellicle.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
turbidity  of  the  serum,  indicates  that  the  substance  which  occasioned  it 
no  longer  exists  as  such  in  the  circulating  current ;  being  either  drawn 
off  by  the  nutritive  or  secretory  operations,  or  being  converted  by  the 
assimilating  process  into  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the  blood. 

518.  During  the  passage  of  the  Chyle  along  the  lacteals,  towards  the 
Mesenteric  glands,  it  undergoes  two  important  changes;  the  presence 
of  Fibrine  begins  to  manifest  itself  by  the  spontaneous  coagulability  of 
the  fluid ;  and  the  oil-globules  diminish  in  proportional  amount.  The 
fibrine  appears  to  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  albumen ;  as  this 
latter  ingredient  undergoes  a  slight  diminution.  It  is  in  the  chyle 
drawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  that  we  first 
meet  with  the  peculiar  floating  cells,  or  chyle-corpuscles,  formerly 
adverted  to  (§  214),  in  any  number.  The  average  diameter  of  these  is 
about  l-4600th  of  an  inch ;  but  they  vary  from  about  l-7000th  to 
l-2600th, — that  is,  from  a  diameter  about  half  that  of  the  human  blood- 
corpuscles,  to  a  size  about  one-third  larger.  This  variation  probably 
depends  in  groat  part  upon  the  period  of  their  growth.  They  are  usually 
minutely  granulated  on  the  surface,  seldom  exhibiting  any  regular  nuclei, 
even  when  treated  with  acetic  acid;  but  three  or  four  central  parti- 
cles may  sometimes  bo  distinguished  in  the  larger  ones.  These  corpus- 
cles are  particularly  abundant  in  the  chyle  obtained  hy  puncturing  the 
mesenteric  glands  themselves;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  altered  epithelium-cells,  which  line  the  lacteal 
tubes  in  their  course  through  those  bodies  (§  496). 

619.  The  glandular  character  of  these  cells,  and  their  continued  pre- 
sence in  the  circulating  fluid,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  an 
important  concern  in  the  process  of  assimilation, — that  is,  in  the  con- 
version of  the  crude  elements  derived  from  the  food,  into  an  organizable 
matter  adapted  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body;  in  other  words,  in  the 
conversion  of  Albumen  into  Fibrine ;  which  change  would  seem  to  take 
place  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Mesenteric  glands.  For  it  is  only 
in  the  Chyle  which  is  drawn  from  the  lacteals  intervening  between  the 
mesenteric  glands  and  the  rcceptaculum  chyli,  that  the  spontaneous 
coagulability  of  the  fluid  is  SO  complete,  as  to  produce  a  perfect  separa- 
tion into  clot  and  serum.  The  former  is  a  consistent  mass,  which, 
when  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  found  to  include  many  of  the 
chyle-corpuscles,  each  of  them  being  surrounded  with  »  delicate  film  of 
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oil ;  the  latter  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  serum  of  the  blood,  but 
has  some  of  the  chyle-corpuscles  suspended  in  it.  Considerable  differ 
Fences  present  themselves,  however,  both  in  the  perfection  of  the  coagu- 
lation, and  in  its  duration.  Sometimes  the  chyle  sets  into  a  jelly-like 
mass ;  which,  without  any  separation  into  coagulum  and  serum,  liquefies 
again  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  and  remains  in  this  state.  The  coagu- 
lation is  usually  most  complete  in  the  fluid  drawn  from  the  receptaculum 
chyli  and  thoracic  duct ;  and  here  the  resemblance  between  the  floating 
cells,  and  the  white  or  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  becomes  very 
striking. 

520.  The  Lymph,  or  fluid  of  the  Lymphatics,  differs  from  the  Chyle, 
as  already  remarked,  in  its  comparative  transparency :  its  want  of  the 
opacity  or  opalescence,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  latter,  being  due 
to  the  absence,  not  merely  of  oil-globules,  but  also  of  the  '^molecular 
base."  It  contains  floating  cells,  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Chyle  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  colorless  corpuscles  of 
the  Blood  on  the  other ;  and  these,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  are  most 
numerous  in  the  fluid  which  is  drawn  from  the  lymphatics  that  have 
passed  through  the  glands,  and  in  that  obtained  from  the  glands  them- 
selves. Lymph  coagulates  like  chyle ;  a  colorless  clot  being  formed, 
which  encloses  the  greater  part  of  the  corpuscles.  The  lacteals  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Lymphatics  of  the  intestinal  walls  and  mesentery ; 
performing  the  function  of  interstitial  absorption,  as  well  as  effecting  the 
introduction  of  alimentary  substances  from  without.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  digestion,  they  contain  a  fluid,  which  is  in  all  respects  conform- 
able to  the  lymph  of  the  lymphatic  trunks. 

521.  Thus  by  the  admixture  of  the  aliment  newly  introduced  from 
without,  with  the  matter  which  has  been  taken  up  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  system,  and  by  the  preparation  which  these  undergo  in  their 
course  towards  the  thoracic  duct,  a  fluid  is  prepared,  which  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  blood  in  every  particular,  save  the  presence  of 
red  corpuscles.  Even  these  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  contents 
of  the  thoracic  duct,  in  sufficient  amount  to  communicate  to  them  a 
perceptible  red  tinge ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  not  found 
their  way  thither  accidentally, — some  of  the  lymphatic  or  lacteal  trunks, 
which  have  been  divided  in  the  dissection  necessary  to  expose  the  duct, 
bavins  taken  up  blood  by  their  open  mouths,  and  rapidly  transmitted  it 
valo  the  general  receptacle.  The  fluid  of  the  thoracic  duct  may  be 
compared  to  the  blood  of  Invertebrated  animals ;  from  which  the  red 
corpuscles  are  almost  or  altogether  absent ;  but  which  contains  white 
or  colorless  corpuscles,  and  which  possesses  but  a  slight  coagulating 
power,  in  consequence  of  its  small  proportion  of  fibrine.  And  we 
hence  see,  why  these  animals  should  require  no  special  absorbent  sys* 
tem  ;  since  the  blood-vessels  convey  a  fluid,  which  is  itself  so  analogous 
to  the  chyle  and  lymph  to  be  absorbed,  that  the  latter  may  be  at  once 
introduced  into  it,  without  injuring  its  qualities. 
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5.  Ahsorptioti  from  die  External  anil  Pulmonary/  Surface.  ^H 

522.  Although  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  is 
the  special  channel  for  the  introduction  of  nutritive  or  other  substances 
into  the  system,  it  is  by  no  means  the  onl^  one.  The  Skin  covering 
the  body,  and  the  Mucous  Membrane  prolonged  into  the  Lungs,  are 
also  capable  of  absorbing  liquids  and  vapors,  and  of  introducing  them 
into  the  Circulation ;  although  ihcy  servo  this  purpose  less  in  Man 
and  the  higher  animals,  than  in  some  of  the  lower.  Their  utility  in 
this  respect  is  best  shown,  when,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
function  of  the  digestive  cavity  cannot  be  properly  performed ;  and 
when,  therefore,  the  system  has  been  more  than  usually  drained  of  its 
fluids,  and  stands  in  need  of  a  fresh  supply.  Thus  shipwrecked  sailors, 
and  others,  who  arc  suffering  from  thirst,  otving  to  the  want  of  fresh 
water,  find  it  greatly  alleviated,  or  altogether  relieved,  by  dipping 
their  clothes  into  the  sea,  and  putting  them  on  whilst  still  wet,  or  by 
frequently  immersing  their  own  bodies.  In  a  case  of  dysphagia,  in 
which  neither  solid  nor  fluid  nutriment  could  be  introduced  into  the 
Btomacb,  the  patient  was  kept  alive  for  a  considerable  time,  and  his 
sufferings  greatly  alleviated,  by  the  administration  of  nutritive  clysters, 
and  by  the  immersion  of  his  body  in  a  bath  of  tepid  milk  and  ivatcr, 
night  and  morning.  Under  this  system,  the  weight  of  the  body,  which 
had  previously  been  rapidly  diminishing,  remained  stationary,  although 
the  amount  of  the  excretions  was  increased :  and  the  use  of  the  hath 
had  a  special  influence  in  assuaging  the  thirst,  which  was  previously 
distressing.  It  appeared  that  the  water  of  the  urinary  excretion, 
amounting  to  from  24  oz.  to  36  oz.  per  day,  must  have  been  entirely 
supplied  from  this  latter  source.  Again,  a  man  who  had  lost  nearly 
31bs.  by  perspiration,  during  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  labor  in  a  very 
hot  atmosphere,  regained  8  02.  by  immersion  in  a  warm  bath  at  96°  for 
half  an  hour.  In  these  cases  it  appears  probable,  from  the  experiments 
already  noticed  (§  502),  that  the  Lymphatics,  rather  than  the  blood- 
vessels, are  the  chief  agents  in  the  absorbing  process;  not,  however, 
from  any  powers  peculiar  to  them,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  thin- 
ness of  their  walls,  and  their  very  copious  distribution  in  the  skin. 

523.  Absorption  may  also  take  place  from  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  watery  vapor.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  curious  proof  in  the 
Frog;  whoso  urinary  bladder  (which  servos  ns  a  sort  of  reservoir  f*r 
water)  has  been  observed  to  be  refilled,  after  having  been  emptied,  by 
placing  the  animal  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  watery  vapor. 
Kumerous  instances  are  on  record  which  prove  that  such  absorption 
may  take  place  in  Man,  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  though  the 
proportion  introduced  through  the  Skin,  and  through  the  Lungs,  can- 
not be  exactly  ascertained.  The  ready  Introduction  of  volatile  matter 
into  the  system,  through  the  latter  channel,  is  a  matter  of  familiar 
experience ;  thus  if  we  breatho  an  atmosphere  through  which  the 
vapor  of  turpentine  is  difl'uscd,  it  soon  produces  the  characteristic 
odor  of  violets  in  the  urinary  secretion.  And  it  is  probably  in  this 
manner,  that  a  large  number  of  those  putrescent  miasmata  and  other 
aymotic  poisons  are  introduced,  which  are  Buch  fertile  causes  o" 
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^,   0/lhe  Composition  and  Properties  of  ike  Blood, 

524.  Having  traced  the  steps  by  which  the  Blood  is  elaborated,  and 
prepared  for  circalation  through  the  body,  and  having  (in  the  former 
part  of  the  volume)  inquired  into  the  characters  of  its  chief  consti* 
tuents,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  fluid  as  a  whole,  to  study  the  usual 
proportions  of  these  constituents,  and  the  properties  which  they  impart 
to  it. 

525.  The  Blood,  whilst  circulating  in  the  living  vessels,  may  be 
seen  to  consist  of  a  transparent,  nearly  colorless  fluid,  termed  Liquor 
Sanguinis ;  in  which  the  Corpuscles^  to  which  the  blood  owes  its  red 
hue,  as  well  as  the  white  or  colorless  corpuscles,  are  freely  suspended 
and  carried  along  by  the  current.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  blood 
has  been  drawn  from  the  body,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  a 
spontaneous  coagulation  takes  place,  separating  it  into  Clot  and, Serum. 
The  Clot  is  composed  of  a'  network  of  Fibrincy  in  the  meshes  of  which 
the  Corpuscles  J  both  red  and  colorless,  are  involved ;  and  the  Serum 
is  the  same  with  the  liquor  sanguinis  deprived  of  its  Fibrine.  Whea 
the  Serum  is  heated,  it  coagulates,  showing  the  presence  of  Albumen* 
And  if  it  be  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
animal  matter,  a  considerable  amount  of  earthy  and  alkaline  SalU 
remains.  Thus  wc  have  four  principal  components  in  the  Blood : — 
namely,  Fibrine,  Albumen,  Corpuscles,  and  Saline  matter.  In  the 
circulating  Blood  they  are  thus  combined : — 

Fibrine  ^ 

Albnmen  v     In  eolation,  forming  Liqnor  Sanguinis. 

Salts  j 

Red  Corpuscles, — Suspended  in  Liquor  Sanguinis. 

But  in  coagulated  blood  they  are  thus  combined: — 

R^d'corpuBcle?     \     Crassamentum  or  Clot. 

Sal^*'*  >     Remaining  in  solution,  forming  Serum. 

A  certain  amount  of  Serum,  however,  is  involved  in  the  Crassamentum ; 
and  can  only  be  separated  by  cutting  the  clot  into  thin  slices,  and 
carefully  washing  it. 

526.  The  components  of  the  Blood  may  be  separated,  and  their 
amount  estimated,  in  various  ways.  Thus,  if  i  fresh-drawn  blood  be 
continually  stirred  with  a  stick,  or  be  '^  whipped"  with  a  bunch  of 
twigs,  the  fibrine  coagulates  in  the  form  of  strings,  which  adhere  to 
the  wood,  and  may  thus  be  withdrawn  ;  whilst  the  red  corpuscles  then 
remain  suspended  in  the  serum,  gradually  sinking  to  the  bottom  in 
virtue  of  their  greater  specific  gravity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Red 
Corpuscles  may  be  separated,  in  those  animals  in  which  they  are  large 
enough,  by  passing  the  blood  through  a  filter ;  having  previously  mingled 
with  it  some  substance  which  retards,  but  does  not  prevent  its  coagula- 
tion'*' (§  185).     The  liquor  sanguinis  is  thus  separated  from  the  blood- 

*  This  experiment  cannot  be  performed  with  Human  blood,  because  the  corpuscles 
are  small  enough  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  any  filter  that  allows  the  liquor  sanguinis 
to  permeate  it;  but  it  answers  very  well  with  Frog's  blood. 
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discs;  and  the  former  coagulates,  whilst  the  blood-discs  are  retQined 
upon  the  filter.  The  experiment  convincingly  proves,  that  the  act  of 
coagulation  is  not  due  to  the  red  corpuscles,  as  was  at  one  time  ima- 
gined.— The  ordinary  act  of  coagnlation,  by  withdrawing  the  Fibrine 
and  Corpuscles,  makes  it  easy  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  Albumen 
and  of  Saline  matter  in  the  Blood,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 
the  quantity  of  Serum  retained  in  the  Clot;  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  may  be  determined,  by  evaporating  the  fluid,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  whole  amount  of  solid  matter  it  contains,  and  by  then  cal- 
cining the  residuum,  so  as  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this  is  a  mineral 
ash, — the  remainder  being  chiefly  Albumen. — The  solid  matter  of  the 
blood  also  contains  various  Fatttf  substances,  which  may  be  removed 
from  it  by  ether.  Some  of  these  appear  to  correspond  with  the  con- 
stituents of  ordinary  Fat  (§  261);  whilst  another  contains  phosphorus, 
and  seems  allied  to  the  peculiar  fatty  acids  of  IS^eurine  (§  38S);  and 
another  has  some  of  the  properties  of  Cholesterine,  the  fatty  matter  of 
the  Bile  (§  724). — Besides  these,  there  are  certain  substances  knovrn 
under  the  name  of  Extractive. ;  one  group  of  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  another  in  Alcohol.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  these,  little  is  known. 
They  have  been  aptly  termed  "  ill-defined"  animal  principles ;  and  it  b 
probable  that  they  may  include  various  substances  in  a.  state  of  change 
or  disintegration,  which  are  being  eliminated  from  the  Blood  by  the 
processes  of  Excretion. 

527.  The  general  result  of  numerous  recent  analyses  of  the  Blood 
may   be   thus   stated.     The  whole   amount  of  solid  matter  is   rather 

freater  in  the  Male  than  in  the  Female;  being,  on  the  average,  about 
10  parts  in  1000  in  the  former,  and  200  in  the  latter.  This  diffe- 
rence, however,  chiefly  depends  on  the  larger  proportion  of  red  corpus- 
cles contained  in  the  blood  of  the  male.  The  proportion  of  Albumen 
seems  more  constant  than  that  of  the  other  constitutcnts  of  Blood; 
seldom  varying  beyond  5  or  6  parts,  in  either  ses,  above  or  below  70 
in  1000.  The  quantity  of  Corpuscles  appears  liable  to  considerably 
greater  variation ;  the  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  Male,  however, 
being  very  strongly  marked  in  the  maximum  and  minimum,  as  veil  as 
in  the  average.  We  may  regard  its  average  in  the  Male  as  about  132in 
1000  parts  of  blood;  but  it  may  fall  to  llO'S  parts,  without  the  health 
being  seriously  affected ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  arise  to  186 
without  any  manifestation  of  disease.  In  the  Female,  its  average  may 
be  about  120  parts  in  1000 ;  but  it  may  fall  to  as  little  as  71'4,  and  may 
rise  to  167,  consistently  with  ordinary  health.  The  range  of  variation 
is  thus  much  greater  in  the  Female  than  in  the  Male  ;  the  minimum 
being  considerably  less,  in  the  former,  than  half  the  maximum :  whilst 
in  the  latter  it  is  much  more.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact, 
that  the  loss  by  the  Cataraenial  discharge  may  produce  a  great  tempo- 
rary depression  in  the  proportion  of  the  Corpuscles.  The  average 
proportion  of  Fibrine  seems  to  be  no  more  than  2-5  in  the  Male  ;  and 
though  it  may  rise  to  as  much  as  3-6  or  even  4,  without  disordering  the 
system,  it  does  not  seem  to  fall  below  2,  in  the  state  of  ordinary  health. 
The  average  in  the  Female  is  probably  about  2-3;  the  proportion  may 
rise  to  3,  or  fall  to  1'8 ;  but  the  variation  seems  less  considerable  in  the 
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Female  than  in  the  Male. — Much  is  probably  yet  to  be  learned,  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  food  recently  taken,  on  the  pro- 
portion of  these  constituents  of  the  blood ;  and  it  does  not  seem  un- 
likely, from  what  has  been  already  stated  (§  517),  that  the  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  is  especially  liable  to  variation,  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  contained  in  the  food,  and  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  meal. 

528.  The  Saline  constituents  of  the  blood,  obtained  by  drying  and 
incinerating  the  whole  mass,  usually  amount  to  between  6  and  7  parts 
in  1000.  More  than  half  of  their  total  quantity  is  composed  of  the 
Chlorides  of  Sodium  and  Potassium  ;  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of 
the  tribasic  Phosphate  of  Soda,  the  Phosphates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia, 
Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  a  little  Phosphate  and  Oxide  of  Iron.  Of 
these  the  chief  part  are  dissolved  in  the  Serum ;  but  the  Earthy  Phos- 
phates, which  are  insoluble  by  themselves,  are  probably  combined  with 
the  proteine-compound  (§  175);  and  the  Iron  is  contained,  chiefly  or 
entirely,  in  the  red  corpuscles.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty, 
from  the  examination  of  the  ashes  of  the  blood,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
saline  constituents  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Thus  the  Serum  has  an 
alkaline  reaction ;  and  this  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  alkaline  Carbonates.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  the  Lactates 
of  potash  and  soda  seems  probable ;  for  it  is  certain  that  lactic  acid  is 
normally  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  is  also  eliminated  from  it; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  lactates  are  removed  as  such,  or  are 
converted  into  carbonates,  seems  to  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  circula- 
ting fluid.  Although  the  a^hes  of  the  entire  mass  of  blood  do  not  effer- 
vesce on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  effervescence  takes  place,  when  acid  is 
added  to  the  ashes  of  the  Serum ;  showing  the  existence  in  it,  either  of 
alkaline  Carbonates,  or  of  Lactates  which  have  been  reduced  to  the 
state  of  Carbonates  by  incineration.  When  the  entire  mass  of  blood  is 
incinerated,  however,  enough  phosphoric  acid  is  produced  from  the  phos- 
phorized  fats,  to  neutralize  the  alkaline  carbonates,  aiid  thus  to  prevent 
their  presence  from  being  recognised.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
blood,  however,  is  certainly  dependent  in  part  upon  the  presence  of  the 
tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  which  appears  to  confer  upon  the  serum  a 
special  power  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid. 

529.  The  following  appear,  from  the  considerations  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  Volume,  to  be  the  chief  uses  9f  the  principal  consti- 
tuents of  the  Blood,  in  the  general  economy.  The  Fibrine  is  the  material, 
which  is  most  completely  prepared  for  organization,  and  which  supplies 
what  is  requisite  for  the  nutrition  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  solid 
tissues  of  the  body.  It  is,  therefore,  being  continually  withdrawn  from 
the  blood  by  the  nutritive  operations  ;  and  the  demand  appears  to  be 
supplied,  in  part  by  the  influx  of  Fibrine  that  has  been  prepared  in  the 
Absorbent  system,  and  in  part  by  the  continued  transformation  of  Albu- 
men, which  takes  place  during  the  circulation  of  the  Blood.  If  a  proper 
amount  of  Fibrine  be  not  present  in  the  Blood,  its  physical  properties 
are  so  far  altered,  by  the  diminution  of  its  viscidity,  that  it  will  not 
circulate  through  the  capillaries  as  readily  as  before ;  a  certain  degree 
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of  viaciility  having  been  experimentally  found  to  bo  favorable  to  itio 
tnoveinent  of  fluid  tbrough  glass  or  metallic  tubea  of  small  bore. — The 
Albumen  of  the  blood  ia  the  raw  material,  at  the  expense  of  which  not 
only  the  Fibrine,  but  many  other  substances  are  generated  during  the 
nutritive  process.  All  the  Albuminous  eompouniis  of  the  Secretions, 
the  Horny  matter  of  the  Epidermic  tissues,  the  Gelatine  of  the  simple 
fibrous  tissues,  the  solid  materials  of  the  Red  Corpuscles,  and  other  sub- 
stances, may  be  regarded  aa  almost  certainly  produced  by  tho  transfor- 
mation of  the  Albumen  of  the  Blood:  and  a  continual  supply  of  this 
from  the  food  is  therefore  requisite,  to  preserve  the  due  proportion  in 
the  circulating  fluid. — The  Red  Corpuscles,  which  (it  will  be  remembered) 
are  almost  exclusively  con£ned  to  Vertebrated  animals,  appear  to  be 
more  connected  with  the  function  of  Respiration,  than  with  that  of 
Kutrition  ;  and  the  stimulating  action  of  Arterial  blood,  especially  upon 
the  Muscular  and  Nervous  tissues,  appear  chiefly  to  depend  upon  their 
presence.  It  has  been  observed  in  particular,  that  their  presence  ia 
more  effectual  in  stimulating  the  heart's  action,  than  is  that  of  either 
of  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  stated  (§  219),  in  reference  to  their  continual  disintegration  and 
renewal,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  tho  blood  of  one  animal  was 
injected  by  Magendie  into  the  veins  of  another  having  dtsea  of  very 
diiferent  size  and  form,  the  original  Red  Corpuscles  soon  disappeared, 
and  were  replaced  by  those  characteristic  of  the  species,  in  whose  veins 
the  fluid  was  circulating. 

530.  The  use  of  the  Saline  matter  ia  evidently  in  part  to  prevent  de- 
composition in  the  circulating  Blood ;  but  also  to  supply  the  mineral 
materials,  requisite  for  the  generation  of  tho  tissues,  and  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  secretions.  It  is  by  the  saline  and  albuminous 
matters  in  conjunction,  that  the  speciSc  gravity  of  the  Liquor  Sanguinis 
ia  kept  up  to  the  point,  at  which  it  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  contents 
of  the  Red  Corpuscles ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  condition,  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  latter  can  duly  take  place.  The  Fatty  matters  of  the  blood 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  food,  either  directly,  or  by  a  trnnsforraa- 
tion  of  its  farinaceous  ingredients  (§  430);  and  they  are  chiefly  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  the  comhnstive  process.  But  there  is 
rcaaoQ  to  believe,  that  Oleaginous  matter  performs  a  most  important 
part  in  the  incipient  stages  of  Animal  nutrition  ;  and  that  its  presence 
is  not  less  eaaential  to  the  formation  of  cella,  than  ia  that  of  the  albumi- 
ttouB  matter  which  forms  their  chief  component,  all  nuclei  being  observed 
to  include  fatty  particles.  That  which  may  be  superfluous  ia  either  de- 
posited in  the  cells  of  Adipose  Tissue,  or  it  is  eliminated  by  the  Liver, 
the  Sebaceous  follicles  of  the  Skin,  and,  in  tho  female  when  nursing,  by 
the  Mammary  glands. 

531.  The  proportion  of  these  components  of  the  Blood  is  liable  to 
undergo  changes  in  disease,  which  extend  far  beyond  the  widest  limits 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  consistent  with  health.  Thus,  the 
quantity  of  Fibrine  exhibits  a  remarkable  increase  in  Inflammation ;  tho 
amount  then  found  in  the  blood  being  from  5  or  6  parts  in  lUOO  to  9, 
10,  or  even  lOJ,  according  to  tho  extent  and  intensity  of  the  diseoee. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  presents  a  remarkable  diminution  in  Typhoid 
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fevers ;  the  quantity  being  sometimes  as  little  as  0*9.  If  any  decided 
Inflammation  should  developo  itself,  however,  in  the  coarse  of  the  Fever, 
the  proportion  of  Fibrine  rises  accordingly.  A  deficiency  of  Fibrine  in 
the  blood  predisposes  to  Hemorrhages,  Congestions,  &c.,  either  into 
the  substance  of  the  tissues,  or  on  the  surface  of  membranes ;  and  these 
conditions  are  well  known  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  as  complications 
of  febrile  disorders.  An  excess  of  Fibrine  is  not  much  affected  by 
copious  bleeding,  even  if  this  be  frequently  repeated;  but  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  the  administration  of  Mercury  has  a  tendency  to 
restrain  its  production. 

532.'  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  Red  Corpuscles  should  be 
regarded  as  excessive ;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  they  may  augment  to  a 
ereat  degree,  without  disturbing  the  health.  When  they  are  present 
in  an  amount  much  above  the  average,  they  seem  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing the  condition  termed  Plethora ;  which  marks  a  ''high  condi- 
tion" of  the  system,  and  which  borders  upon  various  diseases,  espe- 
cially those  of  Congestion,  and  Hemorrhages.  To  these  a  peculiar 
Usbility  then  exists ;  because,  although  the  proportion  of  Fibrine  in  the 
blood  is  not  absolutely  low,  it  is  low  in  reference  to  that  of  the  Red 
Corpuscles.  Plethoric  persons  do  not  seem  more  liable  to  Inflamma- 
tion, than  are  those  of  weakly  constitution.  The  quantity  of  the  Red 
Corpuscles  is  rapidly  diminished  by  frequent  bleeding ;  and  hence  it  is 
lowered  by  repeated  Hemorrhages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  speedily 
restored  to  its  usual  standard  under  the  influence  of  nutritious  diet,  if 
the  digestive  powers  have  not  been  too  much  weakened  to  make  use  of 
this. — The  proportion  of  Red  Corpuscles  undergoes  a  marked  diminu- 
tion in  various  forms  of  Ansemia ;  and  particularly  in  Chlorosis.  In 
severe  cases  of  this  latter  disease,  it  has  been  found  as  low  as  27  in 
1000 ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  sinks  to  40  or  50.  The  marked  influ- 
ence of  the  administration  of  Iron,  in  favoring  the  reproduction  of 
Red  Corpuscles,  has  been  already  noticed  (§  219). 

538.  The  proportion  of  Albumen  in  the  blood  seems  less  liable  to 
change,  except  in  the  condition  termed  Albuminuria,  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  Albumen  appears  in  the  Urine.  When  this  condition  is 
permanently  established,  it  is  indicative  of  the  existence  of  serious 
organic  disease  of  the  kidney ;  but  it  may  occur  for  a  short  time  under 
the  influence  of  simple  congestion  of  that  organ,  which  causes  an 
escape  of  the  Albuminous  part  of  the  blood,  together  with  the  water 
which  is  filtered  off  (as  it  were)  in  this  gland  (§  728).  Now  when 
Albuminuria  is  fully  established,  there  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  Albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood ;  and  this  diminution 
is  constantly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  Albumen  present  in  the 
Urine.^ — The  proportion  of  Saline  matter  appears  to  undergo  less  alte- 
ration in  disease,  than  that  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood ;  and 
has  not  been  found  to  have  a  regular  correspondence,  either  in  the  way 
of  excess  or  diminution,  with  any  particular  morbid  state. 

634.  The  condition  of  the  Blood  may  be  affected,  not  merely  by 
alteration  in  the  proportions  of  its  normal  ingredients,  but  by  the  pre- 
sence of  other  substances; — either  such  as  are  generated  in  it,  and  are 
constantly  being  eliminated  from  it  in  health,  but  have  accumulated  to 
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an  abnormal  degree; — or  such  as  have  found  their  way  into  it  from 
without.  Thus,  Carbonic  Acid,  Urea  and  Lithic  Acid,  Cliolestcrine 
and  other  elements  of  Bile,  and  other  matters  which  it  is  the  office  of 
the  Excreting  organs  to  remove,  may  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and 
may  become  fertile  sources  of  disease,  by  their  injurious  indnences. 
The  introduction  of  various  Mineral  substances,  by  absorption  from 
without,  changes  the  composition  of  the  normal  elements  of  the  Blood, 
and  thus  affects  their  vital  properties ;  thus  strong  saline  solutions 
diminish  or  destroy  the  coagulating  power  of  the  Fibrine.  But  the 
most  remarkable  cases  of  depravation  of  the  Blood,  by  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  matters  from  without,  are  those  which  result  from  the  action  of 
ferments, — exciting  such  Chemical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
fluid,  that  its  whole  character  is  speedily  changed,  and  its  vital  pro- 
perties are  altogether  destroyed.  Of  such  an  occurrence  we  have  a 
marked  example  in  the  various  forms  of  malignant  fevers ;  in  which 
the  introduction  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  noxious  matter  into  the 
blood,  either  through  the  lungs  or  through  the  skin,  produces  a  speedy 
alteration  in  the  characters  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  the  func- 
tion of  every  organ  in  the  body  is  disordered,  and  decomposition  of 
the  solids  and  fluids  takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  before 
the  circulation  ceases,  and  whilst  consciousness  yet  remains.  The 
train  of  symptoms  produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous  Serpents,  and  of 
rabid  animals,  appears  referable  to  the  same  cause, — the  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  the  whole  current  of  blood,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  a  substance  that  acts  as  a  ferment. 

535.  The  Coagulation  of  tho  blood,  as  already  explained,  depends 
upon  the  passage  of  its  Fibrine  from  the  fluid  state  to  the  solid  (§  184); 
consequently,  if  the  Fibrine  be  separated  from  the  other  elements,  no 
coagulation  takes  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amount  of  Fibrine 
be  larger  than  ordinary,  the  coagulum  possesses  an  unusual  degree  of 
firmness.  The  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  coagulation,  and 
the  degree  in  which  the  Clot  solidifies,  vary  considerably  ;  in  general 
they  are  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  each  other.  Thus,  if  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  be  withdrawn  from  the  vessels  of  an  animal  at  the 
same  time,  or  within  short  intervals,  tho  portions  that  last  flow  coagu- 
late much  more  rapidly,  but  much  less  flrmly,  than  those  first  obtained, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  proportion  of  fibrine.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  when  the  fibrine  is  in  excess,  its  coagulation  is  unusually  de- 
layed. From  this  delay  an  important  change  results,  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  coagulation  takes  place ;  for  the  red  corpuscles,  instead  of 
being  uniformly  diffused  through  the  coagulum,  have  time  to  sink  to  the 
bottom,  in  virtue  of  their  greater  specific  gravity;  and  the  upper  port 
of  the  clot  is  consequently  made  up  of  Fibrine,  almost  exclusively, 
whilst  the  lower  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  tbe  red  cor- 
puscles. Hence  the  upper  layer  is  almost  destitute  of  color  (whence 
it  has  received  the  name  of  hiffi/  coat),  and  is  remarkably  tenacious  in 
its  character ;  whilst  the  lower  is  very  deep  in  hue,  and  very  friable  in 
consistence.  When  the  fibrillated  network  forming  the  huffy  coat 
undergoes  the  slow  contraction,  which  is  characteristic  of  hjghlr-elabo- 
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rated  fibrine  subsequently  to  its  coagulation,  it  draws  in  the  edges  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  clot,  giving  it  a  cupped  appearance. 

536.  The  Buffy  Coat  may  present  itaelf  under  a  great  variety  of 
oocditiona ;  and  it  can  no  longer,  therefore,  be  regarded,  as  it  formerly 
iras,  a  sign  of  the  Inflammatory  state.  It  is  most  fully  developed 
Then  acuto  Inflammation  exists ;  because  in  that  condition  all  the 
eircumstances  which  favor  it  are  present.  That  it  may  be  produced 
by  any  cause,  which  occasions  delay  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
IB  evident  from  the  fact,  that  healthy  blood  may  be  made  to  exhibit  it, 
by  adding  a  solution  of  a  neutral  salt,  which  retards,  but  does  not 
prevent  its  coagulation.  But  the  blood  may  coagulate  with  its  ordinary 
rapidity,  or  even  more  speedily  .than  usual ;  and  may  yet  exhibit  the 
Buffy  Coat.  And,  moreover,  the  separation  of  the  Fibrine  and  the 
Sed  Corpuscles  may  take  place  in  films  of  blood  so  thin,  as  not  to 
ftdmit  of  a  stratum  of  one  being  laid  over  the  other ;  the  two  elements 
aeparating  from  each  other  laterally,  and  the  films  acquiring  a  speckled 
or  mottled  appearance,  equally  characteristic  of  the  Inflammatory  con- 
dition with  the  BuSy  Coat  itself.  Hence  the  separation  must  be  due 
Id  such  cases,  to  other  causes  than  gravity :  and  recent  observations 
have  accounted  for  it,  by  showing  that  the  Red  Corpuscles  have  an 
unusual  attraction  for  one  another  in  the  inflammatory  state,  causing 
their  coalscence  in  piles  and  masses ;  whilst  the  particles  of  J'ibrine 
have  also  a  peculiar  strong  attraction  for  each  other.  Thus  there  ia 
a  powerful  tendency,  that  draws  together  the  components  of  each  kind, 
and  consequently  tends  to  separate  them  from  the  others ;  and  when 
this  separation  takes  place,  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
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two  elements  decides  their  respective  situations. — The  peculiar  ten- 
dency of  the  Red  corpuscles  to  unite,  in  the  Inflammatory  state,  serves 
to  distinguish  this  condition  even  in  a  single  drop  of  blood ;  and  it  ia 
then  that  the  White  corpuscles  may  he  most  easily  distinguished,  as 
they  are  seen  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  having  no  tendency  to 
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unite  with  it.  In  fact,  tiic  wliite  corpuscles  are  not  found  in  company 
with  the  red,  in  the  ordinary  congulum,  but  rather  with  the  fibrinons 
portion;  and  when  they  are  peculiarly  abundant,  as  they  uanally  are 
in  Inflammatory  blood,  they  may  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
huffy  coat. 

537.  The  Buffy  Coat  may  present  itself,  without  the  least  increase 
in  the  normal  quantity  of  Fibrine,  and  without  any  approach  to  the 
Inflammatory  state;  simply  becnuao  the  Fibrino  ia  present  in  CKces- 
sive  amount,  in  relation  to  tho  amount  of  Kcd  corpuscles,  the  latter 
being  much  below  their  usual  proportion.  Thus  in  severe  Chlorosis, 
the  huffy  coat  is  almost  as  strongly  marked,  as  in  the  severest  Inflatn- 
mation;  but  the  two  conditions  are  at  once  distinguished  by  thu  rela- 
tive proportions  of  solid  matter  in  the  blood,  as  indicated  by  the  eiw 
of  the  Coagulum.     For  in  Chlorosis,  the   coagulum  is  very  email,  [in 

^ consequence  of  the  reduced  proportion  of  Corpuscles,  and  is  almost 
invariably  found  floating  in  the  serum  ;  whilst  in  the  ordinary  Inflam- 
matory condition,  it  is  of  full  size,  frequently  adhering  to  the  side  of 
the  vessel. 
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538.  Tug  nutritive  fluid, — the  elements  of  which  are  thus  partly  U&aa. 
up  and  prepared  by  the  Absorbent  system,  but  are  in  great  part  also 
imbibed  through  the  Blood-vessels  distributed  upon  the  walls  of  the 
digestive  caviLy,  and  assimilated  by  the  liver  (§  4S*3), — is  curried  into 
the  various  parts  of  the  system,  by  the  act  of  Circulation.  This  move- 
ment answers  various  purposes.  It  furnishes  all  the  tissues,  which  are 
to  derive  nutriment  from  the  Blood,  with  a  constantly-renewed  supply 
of  the  materials  which  they  severally  require ;  and  in  this  manner  it  is 
subservient  to  the  growth,  not  only  of  those  tissues  which  form  part  of 
the  solid  structure  of  the  body,  but  also  of  those  various  cells,  covering 
its  free  surfaces,  which  ate  being  continually  cast  off  and  renewed,  and 
which,  in  the  course  of  their  development,  separate  from  the  hlood  the 
products  that  are  to  perform  ulterior  purposes  in  the  economy,  or  are 
to  be  removed  as  altogether  effete.  Thus  the  Circulation  is  subservient' 
to  the  functions  of  Nutrition  and  Secretion.  In  the  exercise  of  these 
functions,  different  materials  are  drawn  from  the  hlood  by  the  several 
tissues  it  supplies.  Thus  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle  requires  fibrine; 
that  of  the  nerve  requires  fatty-matter;  that  of  the  bone  draws  off  gela- 
tine and  earthy  salts;  that  of  the  hepatic  cells  removes  the  fatty  matter 
and  other  elements  of  bile;  that  of  the  milk-cells  (during  lactation) 
separates  albuminous,  fatty,  and  saccharine  substances: — and  so  on. 
Thus  various  portions  of  the  blood,  when  returning  from  the  several 
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organs  through  which  they  have  been  transmitted,  have  undergone  very 
different  changes  by  the  nutritive  and  secreting  processes,  according  to 
the  function  of  the  organs  which  they  have  supplied ;  and  if  the  same 
portion  of  the  circulating  fluid  were  constantly  being  transmitted  to 
each  organ,  and  returning  from  it,  its  composition  would  speedily  undergo 
a  change  that  would  render  it  no  longer  fit  for  its  purposes.  By  the 
union  of  the  different  local  circulations,  however,  into  one  general  circu- 
lation; this  change  is  prevented,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is 
maintained  in  its  normal  or  regular  condition  ;  for  as  its  composition  is 
such,  as  to  supply  all  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  state  of  health,  with  the 
proportions  of  nutritive  material  whicn  they  respectively  need ;  and  as 
the  returning  currents  are  all  mingled  together  in  the  vessels,  before 
being  again  distributed  to  the  system,  each  part  supplies  what  the  other 
has  been  deprived  of,  and  thus  the  normal  proportion  of  ingredients  in 
the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  constantly  kept  up,  whilst  in  each  of  its 
separate  streams  it  is  undergoing  an  alteration  of  a  different  kind. 

539.  But  these  processes  alone  might  be  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a 
much  less  rapid  Circulation,  than  that  which  exists  in  Man  and  the 
higher  animals.  We  do,  in  fact,  occasionally  meet  with  examples  in 
which  they  continue  for  some  time,  under  an  almost  total  stagnation  of 
the  current.  There  are  others,  however,  which  require  a  much  more 
rapid  and  uninterrupted  movement  of  the  circulating  fluid.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  for  the  action  of  the  Nervous  and  Muscular  tissues, 
oxygen  is  necessary ;  and  the  amount  of  that  gas  contained  in  the  blood 
circulating  through  these  tissues  would  be  very  speedily  exhausted,  if  it 
were  not  continually  renewed ;  whilst  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  formed 
at  the  expense  of  that  oxygen,  would  speedily  accumulate  to  an  injurious 
decree,  if  it  were  not  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  Hence  we 
fina  that,  in  all  Animals,  the  maintenance  of  the  Respiration,  by  carry- 
ing Oxygen  from  the  respiratory  surface  into  the  different  parts  of  tne 
system,  and  by  conveying  back  Carbonic  acid  to  be  thrown  off  at  the 
Bespiratory  surface,  is  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Circulation  of 
the  blood ;  and  its  extreme  importance  is  shown  by  the  very  speedy 
check,  which  the  interruption  of  this  function  produces  in  the  movement 
of  the  blood,  in  warm-blooded  animals.  Thus  in  a  Bird  or  Mammal, 
oompletely  cut  off  from  Oxygen,  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  will  come 
to  a  stop,  which  stoppage  will  necessarily  extend  itself  over  the  whole 
body,  in  little  more  than  three  minutes.  We  find,  then,  that  the  rate 
of  tne  circulation  in  different  animals  bears  a  relation  to  the  energy  of 
tiieir  Respiration ;  and  this  energy  is  closely  connected  with  the  general 
activity  of  their  functions,  but  particularly  with  that  of  the  Kervous  and 
Muscular  systems,  which  are  most  dependent  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  upon  a  continually  fresh  supply  of  oxygen,  and  upon  the  un- 
ceasing removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  generated  in  their  sub- 
stance. 

2.  Different  forms  of  the  Circulating  Apparatus, 

540.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Circulating  apparatus  should  be  first 

studied  in  its  very  simplest  form, — that  which  it  possesses  in  Plants  and 
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in  tlie  lowest  tribes  of  Animals ;  as  in  this  way  alone  can  the  forottl 
,  which  are  concerned  in  the  movement  of  the  fluid,  be  rightly  appre- 
ciated. In  all  the  higher  Plants,  the  ascending  or  crude  sap  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  elaborated  or  deseending  aap.  The  former  of 
these  fluids  should  be  compared  rather  with  the  chyle  than  with  [the 
blood  of  Animals  ;  for  it  is  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
nutrition  and  extension  of  the  structure.  But  there  are  some  circum- 
Btances  attending  its  movement,  which  throw  light  upon  other  more 
complicated  phenomena.  The  ascending  sap  consists  principally  of 
irater;  which  is  imbibed,  together  with  various  substances  which  it 
holds  in  solution,  by  the  delicate  tissue  at  the  soft  extremities  of  the 
root-fibres,  or  spongiolea.  The  power  of  forcing  upwards  a  column  of 
Bap,  which  exists  in  these  bodies,  and  which  seems  due  to  Endosmose 
(§  491),  is  shown  by  very  simple  experiments.  If  the  stem  of  a  Vine, 
or  of  any  tree  in  which  the  sap  rises  rapidly,  bo  cut  across  when  in  full 
leaf,  the  sap  continues  to  flow  from  the  lower  extremity  ;  and  this  with 
such  force  as  to  distend  with  violence,  or  even  to  burst,  a  bladder  tied 
firmly  over  the  cut  surface.  If,  instead  of  a  bladder,  a  bent  tube  be 
attached  to  this,  and  mercury  be  poured  into  it  so  as  to  indicate  the 
pressure  exerted,  it  is  found  that  the  ri^e  of  the  sap  takes  place  with  a 
force  equal  to  the  pressure  of  from  one  to  three  atmospheres  (from  15 
to  45  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch) — or  even  more.  Thus  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  is  partly -due  to  a  powerful  via  a  tergo,  or  impelling  influence, 
derived  from  the  point  where  the  absorption  takes  place. 

541.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  upper  extremity  he  placed  with 
the  cut  surface  of  the  stem  in  water,  a  continued  absorption  of  that 
fluid  will  take  place,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  water 
from  the  vessel ;  the  fluid  which  is  thus  taken  up,  however,  is  not 
retained  within  the  stem  and  branches,  but  is  carried  into  the  leaves, 
and  is  thence  dissipated  by  exhalation.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the 
vis  a  tergo  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap ;  but  that  a 
vi»  a  fronts  also  exists,  by  which  the  fluid  is  drawn  towards  the  parts  in 
■which  it  is  to  be  employed.  This  is  further  made  apparent  by  a  few 
simple  experiments.  If  a  branch,  when  thus  actively  absorbing  fluid, 
bo  carried  into  a  dark  room,  the  absorption  and  ascent  of  fluid  imme- 
diately cease  almost  completely  ;  and  are  renewed  again,  so  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  again  exposed  to  light.  Now  we  know,  from  other  experi- 
ments, that  light  stimulates  the  exhaling  process  (g  87),  whilst  darkness 
checks  it ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  demand  in  the  leaves  thus  produces 
»  cessation  in  the  absorption  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  stem.  j\jid 
this  is  the  case,  also,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  plant ;  as  is  easily 
shown  by  immersing  the  roots  in  water,  and  observing  the  respective 
quantities  which  are  removed  by  absorption  during  sunshine,  shade,  and 
darkness.  On  the  other  hand  the  movement  of  the  sap  may  be  excited, 
when  it  would  not  otherwise  take  place,  by  the  production  of  a  demand 
ot  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ;  thus  if  a  branch  of  a  vino  growing 
in  the  open  air,  he  introduced  into  a  hot-house,  and  he  subjected  to 
artificial  heat  during  the  winter,  its  buds  will  be  developed,  ita  leaves 
will  expand,  and  these  will  draw  fluid  to  themselves  through  the  roc 
and  stems,  which  are  still  inactive  as  regards  the  remainder  of  the  t 
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And  the  natural  commeDcement  of  the  movement  of  the  ascending  sap, 
which  takes  place  with  the  returning  warmth  of  spring,  has  been  ex- 
perimentally shown  to  occur,  in  the  first  instance,  not  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  roots,  but  nearest  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  the 
exhalation  of  fluid  from  the  expanding  buds  being  the  first  process, 
and  a  demand  for  fluid  being  thus  created,  which  is  supplied  by  the  flow 
that  is  thus  excited  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, — this,  again,  being 
supplied  from  the  roots,  which  are  thus  caused  to  recommence  their 
absorbent  function. 

542.  Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  ascending  sap,  the  movement  is  en* 
tirely  regulated  by  the  demand  for  fluid  occasioned  by  the  actions  of  the 
leaves ;  even  though  it  is  in  great  part  dependent  on  the  vis  a  tergo 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  spongioles.  Not  even  this  force,  however, — 
powerful  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be, — can  produce  the  continuance  of 
the  upward  flow,  when  the  exhalation  from  the  leaves  is  checked  by 
darkness,  and  when  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  action  of  these  organs 
is  consequently  suspended. 

548.  The  movement  of  the  descending  sap  oflers  numerous  points 
which  deserve  to  be  carefully  considered.  This  fluid  is  strictly  compa- 
rable to  the  blood  of  animals;  having  undergone  a  preparation  or 
elaboration  in  the  leaves,  which  adapts  it  to  the  nutrition  and  extension 
of  the  structure,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  various  secretions  of  the 
plant.  A  great  part  of  the  fluid  of  the  ascending  sap  has  been  lost  by 
exhalation:  and  the  remainder,  thus  concentrated,  receives  a  large 
additional  supply  of  solid  matter  through  the  agency  of  the  green  cells 
of  the  leafy  parts,  which  take  in  carbon  from  the  atmosphere  (§  83) ; 
so  that  it  now  includes  a  considerable  amount  of  gummy  matter,  in  the 
state  prepared  for  being  converted  into  solid  tissue,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  compounds.  Now  this  elaborated  sap  seems  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  various  parts  of  the  system,  partly  by  transmission  from  one  cell  to 
another,  but  partly  through  the  agency  of  a  network  of  vessels,  which 
takes  its  origin  in  the  leaves,  and  extends  along  the  branches  to  the 
stem  and  roots,  chiefly  in  the  bark  of  those  parts.  These  vessels  are 
strictly  analogous  to  the  capillaries  or  small  blood-vessels  of  Animals ; 
bat  they  differ  from  them  in  this, — that  the  capillary  network  of  Ani- 
mals communicates  on  either  side  with  larger  trunks,  being  formed,  in 
fact,  by  the  interlacement  or  anastomosis  of  their  minutest  branches, — 
^rhikt  the  network  of  nutritive  vessels  in  Plants  is  everywhere  con- 
tinnous  with  itself,  not  having  any  communication  with  large  vessels,  so 
that  the  fluid  prepared  in  the  leaves  commences  a  circulation  there, 
which  is  continued  on  the  same  plan,  until  it  has  found  its  way  to  its 
remote  destination  in  the  i^ots. 

544.  The  natural  movement  of  the  elaborated  sap  through  these 
vessels  may  be  studied,  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  microscope  ;  the  requisite  conditions  being,  that  the  part 
should  be  sufficiently  transparent  for  the  vessels  to  be  distinctly  seen, 
that  the  sap  shall  contain  globules  in  sufficient  number  to  allow  its 
movement  to  be  distinguished  by  their  means,  and  that  the  circulation 
should  be  observed  without  the  separation  of  the  organ  examined  from 
the  rest  of  the  Plant,  which  would  produce  irregular  movements,  by  the 
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escape  of  tbe  sap  from  the  wounded  part.  These  conditions  i 
•ttained  ia  many  Plants; — most  convcnlentlj,  perhaps,  in  tho  stipules 
of  the  Ficus  elaatica,  one  of  the  trees  which  affords  the  largest  supplies 
of  Caoutchouc ;  and  it  is  then  found  that  the  movement  takes  place  in 
the  following  manner.  Distinct  currents  are  seen,  passing  along  the 
Btraightest  and  most  continuous  vessels,  and  crossing  by  the  lateral 
connecting  branches  of  the  network.  These  currents  follow  no  deter- 
minate direction  ;  some  proceeding  up,  and  others  down  ;  some  to  the 
left,  and  others  to  the  right;  not  unfrequentlj  u  complete  stoppage  is 
seen  in  one  or  more  of  the  channels,  without  any  obvious  obstruction  ; 
and  the  movement  then  recommences,  perhaps  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  influence  of  a  force,  developed  by  the  act  of  circulation,  which 
determines  the  direction  of  the  movement,  appears  from  this  :  that  if  a 
tube  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  give  its  contents  an  equally  free  exit  at  both 
ends,  the  sap  only  Sows  out  at  ono  extremity.  Tho  movement  is 
retarded  by  towering  the  temperature  of  tho  surrounding  air,  and  it  is 
completely  checked  by  extreme  cold;  it  is  capable  of  being  renewed 
by  moderate  warmth;  and  a  further  addition  of  heat  increases  its 
rapidity.  By  a  strong  electric  shock,  the  force  by  which  the  liquid  ia 
propelled  seems  to  be  altogether  destroyed;  for  the  movement  then 
_  ceases  entirely. 

545.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  circulation  cannot  be  due  to 
any  vi»  a  Urgo  ;  both  because  it  is  not  constant  in  its  direction  in  par- 
ticular vessels  ;  and  because  there  is  no  organ  in  which  any  propelling 
force,  that  could  extend  itself  through  such  a  complex  system  of  veBScls, 
may  be  developed.  Nor  can  it  he  in  anyway  due  to  the  force  of  gravity; 
for  although  this  may  assist  the  descent  of  the  fluids  through  the  stem, 
it  is  totally  opposed  to  its  ascent  from  the  ends  of  its  branches  towards 
their  origin,  when,  as  often  happens,  the  latter  are  at  the  higher  level. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  noticed  that  this  circulation  takes  place  most 
readily,  in  parts  that  are  undergoing  a  rapid  development ;  and  that  its 
energy  corresponds  with  the  vitality  of  tho  part.  Further,  it  may  be 
observed  to  continue  for  some  time  in  parts  that  have  been  completely 
detached  from  the  rest ;  and  on  which  neither  via  a  tergo,  nor  m  (i 
fronte,  can  have  any  influence.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  force, — 
whatever  be  its  nature, — by  which  this  continued  movement  is  kept  up, 
must  be  developed  by  the  processes  to  which  that  movement  is  subser- 
vient ;  in  other  words,  that  the  changes  involved  in  tho  acta  of  nutrition- 
aud  secretion  are  the  real  source  of  the  motor  power.  The  manner  in 
which  they  become  so,  is  the  next  object  of  our  inquiry  ;  and  on  this 
subject,  souiB  new  views  have  recently  been  put  forth  by  Prof.  Draper, 
which  seem  to  account  well  for  the  phenomena. 

546.  It  is  capable  of  being  shown,  by  experiments  on  organic  bodies. 
that,  if  two  liquids  communicate  with  each  other  through  a  capillary 
tube,  for  the  walls  of  which  they  both  have  an  afiinity,  but  this  aflSnity 
is  stronger  in  the  one  liquid  than  in  tho  other,  a  movement  will  ensue; 
tho  liquid  which  has  the  greatest  affinity  being  absorbed  most  energeti- 
cally into  tho  tube,  and  driving  the  other  before  it.  The  same  result 
occurs  when  the  fluid  is  drawn,  not  into  a  single  tube,  but  into  a  x 
work  of  tubes,  permeating  a  solid  structure  ;  for  if  this  porous  str 
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tare  be  previously  saturated  with  the  fluid,  for  which  it  has  the  less 
degree  of  attraction,  this  will  be  driven  out  and  replaced  by  that  for 
which  it  has  the  greater  affinity,  when  it  is  permitted  to  absorb  this. 
Now  if,  in  its  passage  through  the  porous  solid,  the  liquid  undergo  such 
a  change,  that  its  affinity  is  diminished,  it  is  obvious  that,  according  to 
the  principle  just  explained,  it  must  be  driven  out  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  original  liquid,  and  that  thus  a  continual  movement  in  the  same 
direction  would  be  produced. 

547.  Now  this  is  precisely  that  which  seems  to  take  place  in  the 
organised  tissue,  permeated  by  nutritious  fluid.  The  particles  of  this 
fluid,  and  the  solid  matter  through  which  it  is  distributed,  have  a  certain 
affinity  for  each  other;  which  is  exercised  in  the  nutritive  changes,  to 
which  the  fluid  becomes  subservient  during  thb  course  of  its  circulation. 
Certain  matters  are  drawn  from  it,  in  one  part,  for  the  support  and 
increase  of  the  woody  tissue ;  in  another  part,  the  secreting  cells  demand 
the  materials  which  are  requisite  for  their  growth, — as  starch,  oil,  resin, 
&c. ;  and  thus  in  every  part  that  is  traversed  by  the  vessels,  there  are 
certain  affinities  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids,  which  are  continually 
being  developed  afresh  by  acts  of  growth,  as  fast  as  those  which  pre- 
viously existed  are  satisfied  or  neutralized  by  the  changes  that  have 
already  occurred.  Thus  jn  the  circulation  of  the  elaborated  sap,  there 
is  a  constant  attraction  of  its  particles  towards  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
and  a  continual  series  of  changes  produced  in  the  fluid,  as  the  result  of 
that  attraction.  The  fluid,  which  has  given  up  to  a  certain  tissue  some 
of  its  materials,  no  longer  has  the  same  attraction  for  that  tissue ;  and 
it  is  consequently  driven  from  it  by  the  superior  attraction  then  pos- 
sessed by  the  tissue  for  another  portion  of  the  fluid,  which  is  ready  to 
undergo  the  same  changes,  to  bo  in  its  turn  rejected  for  a  fresh  supply. 
Thus  in  a  growing  part,  there  is  a  constantly-renewed  attraction  for  the 
nutritive  fluid,  which  has  not  yet  traversed  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  diminished  attraction  for  the  fluid,  which  has  yielded  up  the 
nutritive  materials  required  by  the  particular  tissues  of  the  part ;  and 
thus  the  former  is  continually  driving  the  latter  before  it. 

548.  But  the  fluid  which  is  thus  repelled  from  one  part,  may  still  be 
attracted  towards  another ;  because  that  portion  of  its  contents  which 
the  latter  requires,  may  not  yet  have  been  removed  from  it.  And  in 
this  manner,  it  would  seem,  the  flow  of  sap  is  maintained,  through  the 
whole  capillary  network,  until  it  is  altogether  exhausted  of  its  nutritive 
matter.  The  source  of  the  movement  is  thus  entirely  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  act  of  growth,;  and  the  influence 
of  heat,  cold,  and  other  agents,  upon  the  movement  is  exercised  through 
their  power  of  accelerating  or  retarding  those  changes. — The  fluid  which 
thus  descends  through  the  stem  and  roots,  seems  to  be  at  last  almost  en 
tirely  exhausted ;  a  portion  of  it  appears  to  find  its  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  stem,  and  to  be  mingled  with  the  ascending  current ;  but  all  the 
rest  seems  to  have  been  entirely  appropriated  by  the  different  tissueSi 
through  which  it  has  circulated.  Thus  there  is  no  need  of  any  general 
receptacle,  into  which  it  may  be  collected,  and  from  which  it  may  take 
a  fresh  departure ; — such  as  is  afforded  by  the  heart  of  Animals.  And 
as  the  purpose  of  this  circulation  is  only  to  supply  the  nutritive  mate- 
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rials,  and  not  to  convey  oxygen, — this  element  being  but  little  required 
in  the  vegetative  processes,  and  being  supplied  by  otber  means, — the 
Batne  energy  and  rapidity  are  not  required  in  it,  as  need  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  higher  Animals. 

549,  A  condition  of  the  Circulating  system  very  similar  to  this,  exists 
in  several  of  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  embryo-state  of  the 
higher.  In  the  very  lowest  no  blood-vessels  are  required,  for  the  some 
reason  that  no  sap-vessela  exist  in  the  lowest  Plants; — namely,  because 
every  part  absorbs  and  assimilates  nutritious  fluid  for  itself,  so  that  it 
does  not  require  a  supply  from  vessels.  As,  in  the  sea-weeds,  the  whole 
substance  is  nourished  by  direct  absorption  from  the  fluid  in  contact 
with  the  external  surface,  every  port  of  which  seems  endowed  with  the 
same  absorbent  power,  so  in  Zoophytes  do  wc  find,  that  the  whole  sub- 
stance is  nourished  by  direct  absorption  from  the  internal  surface, 
Thich  forms  the  lining  of  the  digestive  cavity.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  Aeration  of  the  animal  fluids, — or  the  exposure  of  them  to  the4iir 
contained  in  water,  by  which  they  may  part  with  carbonic  acid  and 
hnbibe  oxygen, — is  provided  for,  not  by  any  special  respiratory  organs, 
but  by  the  contact  of  water  with  every  part  of  the  soft  external  *nd 
internal  surfaces.  Further,  as  the  sulwtanco  of  their  body  is  nearly  of 
the  same  kind  in  every  part,  they  do  not  require  the  continual  inter- 
change of  the  fluid  distributed  to  its  several  portions.  Tims  no  drcu- 
lation  is  necessary,  in  these  simple  animals,  either  for  the  nutrition  of 
their  tissues,  or  for  the  aeration  of  the  fluids.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  others  of  the  lower  tribes ;  as  well  as  with  the  embryo  of  the  higher 
Animals,  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  development.  Thus  the  lowest 
Mntozoa,  or  parasitic  worms,  have  a  digestive  cavity  channelled  out,  as 
it  were,  in  their  soft  gelatinous  tissues;  and  from  the  walls  of  this,  the 
nourishment  is  drawn  by  the  several  component  parts  of  those  tissues, 
without  the  mediation  of  vessels.  And  the  embryo  even  of  Man,  in  its 
early  condition,  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  cells,  each  of  which  absorbs 
for  itself  from  the  nutritious  fluid  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  ond  goes 
through  all  its  functions  independently  of  the  rest. 

550,  Proceeding  a  little  higher,  we  find  the  first  appearance  of  proper 
vessels  in  the  higher  £nfozoB,  and  in  the  £cliinodrrmitta.  These  vessels 
take  up  the  nutritive  fluid  from  tho  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity,  on 
which  they  are  spread  out,  just  as  the  roots  of  Plants  do  from  the  soil. 
They  then  unite  into  trunks,  by  which  the  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  structure,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ascending  sap 
is  convoyed  to  the  leaves  by  the  vessels  of  the  stem  and  branches;  and 
these  trunks  again  subdivide,  and  form  a  network  of  capillary  vessels, 
which  are  dispersed  through  the  several  parts  of  the  fabric  ;  some  of  them 
being  very  abundantly  distributed  upon  a  portion  of  the  surface,  which 
is  particularly  destined  to  peiform  the  respiratory  function.  Through 
these  capillary  vessels,  tho  fluid  seems  to  move  in  very  much  the  same 
manner,  as  through  the  system  of  anastomosing  vessels  in  Plants ; — that 
is,  its  motion  is  due,  rather  to  forces  which  are  developed  during  its 
circulation,  than  to  any  vis  a  tt-rgo  derived  from  the  contractile  power 
of  a  propelling  organ.  But  there  is  this  difference:  that,  after  havin^t 
traversed    the   minute  vessels,  and   yielded   up  to  the  tissues  a  part 
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of  the  solid  matter  which  it  contains,  the  flnid  ia  collected  again  hy 
other  trunke,  which  convey  it  back  to  the  point  from  which  it  started ; 
there  it  is  mingled  with  the  fluid  that  has  been  newly  absorbed,  and 
with  that  which  has  undergone  aeration ;  and  it  is  then  distributed,  as 
before,  through  the  general  capillary  network  of  the  body. 

551.  Now  this  is  very  much  the  condition  of  the  Hum&D  embryo,  at 
the  time  when  vessels  are  first  developed  in  its  subBtance.  These  ves- 
sels are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  cells  ;  and  from  the  contents  of 
these  cells,  which  have  been  imbibed  from  the  yolk,  the  first  bIood*aeenia 
to  be  derived.  The  first  formation  of  hlood-vessele  takes  place,  not  in 
that  part  of  the  embryonic  structure  which  is  to  be  developed  into  the 
perfect  animal,  but  in  a  membraDona  expansion  from  it,  which  surrounds 
the  yolk,  and  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  stomach.  A 
capillary  network  is  formed  io  a  limited  portion  of  this  membrane, 
termed  the  vascular  area  (Fig.  88) ;  and  thia  is  not  by  the  branching  of 

Fig.  88. 
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larger  trunks,  these  trunks  being  subsequently  formed  by  the  reunion 
of  the  capillaries.  The  first  movement  of  the  blood  is  towards  the  cen- 
tral spot,  in  which  the  organs  of  the  permanent  structure  are  being 
evolved ;  and  it'  takes  place  before  the  incipient  heart  has  acquired  any 
muBcularity,  so  that  it  must  be  quite  independent  of  any  contractile  force 
exerted  by  that  organ.  Here  too,  then,  we  perceive  that  the  circulation 
is  essentially  capiltary  ;  and  that  it  is  sustained  by  forces  very  different 
from  those,  of  which  the  action  is  most  evident  to  us  in  the  higher 
animals. 

552.  As  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  however,  we  find  that  provision 
ia  made  for  a  more  regular  and  vigorous  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  than 
that  which  exists  in  the  lowest  classes.  Even  in  the  class  of  Hchino- 
dermata  (including  the  Star-fish  and  Sea-urchin),  ft  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal vessel  is  peculiarly  endowed  with  contractile  power ;  and  this  may 
be  seen  in  constant  palsation,  like  the  heart  of  the  higher  animals, 
alternately  contracting,  to  propel  the  fluid  it  contains,  throogh  the  res- 
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■els  that  issue  from  it,  and  xhea  dilatiog,  to  receive  a  frcsli  suppi/  froBlfl 
the  vessels  that  pour  their  contents  into  it.  It  secma  quite  certain, 
however,  from  the  extent  of  the  vascular  system  of  these  animals,  that 
the  influence  of  such  a  pulsatile  cavity  must  be  quite  insufficient  to  koop 
up  the  movement  of  blood  through  it.  A  similar  provision  is  observable 
in  the  tower  tribes  of  Worms,  in  which  this  contractile  vessel  lies  along 
the  back ;  propelling  the  blood  forwards,  by  a  sort  of  peristaltic  move- 
ment, through  trunks  which  pass  out  at  its  anterior  termination;  and 
receiving  it  again  after  it  has  circulated  through  the  system,  by  vessels 
which  enter  at  its  posterior  extremity.  In  the  higher  orders  of  Worms, 
in  the  Myriapoda  or  Centipede  tribe,  and  in  InsecU,  we  find  this  dorsal 
vessel  divided  by  transverse  partitions  containing  valves,  into  separate 
cavities  which  answer  to  the  different  segments  of  the  body.  Each  of 
these  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  heart  of  its  own  segment,  receiving  and 
propelling  blood  by  trunks  which  open  into  it;  but  they  all  participate 
in  the  more  general  circulation  just  described,  a  large  portion  of  the 
blood  being  poured  into  tho  hindermost  segment,  transmitted  forwards 
from  cavity  to  cavity  through  tho  valves  which  separate  them,  and  at 
last  propelled  through  trunks  that  issue  from  the  most  anterior  segment. 
In  some  instances  we  find  that  two  or  three  of  these  trunks,  on  either 
side,  pass  round  the  oesophagus,  and  reunite  below  it,  so  as  to  enclose 
it  in  a  sort  of  collar;  and  they  form  a  main  trunk  by  this  union,  which 
runs  backwards  along  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  which  distri- 
butes the  blood  to  its  different  organs  by  lateral  branches.  These 
subdivide  into  a  capillary  network,  and  the  returning  veasels,  which 
originate  in  this  network,  pour  the  blood  which  has  circulated  through 
it  into  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  dorsal  vessel. — Still  it  is  very 
evident  from  the  observation  of  tho  circulation  in  those  transparent 
species  in  which  the  whole  process  can  ho  distinctly  watched  under  tho 
Microscope,  that  the  contractile  power  of  the  dorsal  vessel  is  far  from 
sufficient  of  itself  to  sustain  the  Circulation ;  and  that  the  movement  of 
the  blood  through  the  capillary  network  is  in  part  due  to  forces  deve- 
loped during  its  progress,  being  often  retarded  or  accelerated  in  parti- 
eular  spots,  without  any  visible  change  in  the  propelling  force  of  the 
central  organ.  Moreover,  the  blood,  during  some  part  of  its  course, 
almost  always  escapes  from  the  proper  vessels  into  lacuncB  channelled 
among  the  tissues;  and  over  its  flow  through  these,  no  central  impelling 
organ  can  have  much  influence. 

553.  In  most  of  these  animals,  there  are  distinct  organs  of  Ucspira- 
tion,  confined  to  some  one  part  of  the  body ;  and  we  often  find  that  the 
vessels  which  convey  blood  to  them,  are  furnished  with  distinct  con- 
tractile portions,  like  bo  many  supplementary  hearts,  for  the  purpose  of 
propelling  the  blood  through  them  more  energetically.  In  proportion 
aa  we  ascend  the  series  of  Articulated  animals,  do  we  find  for  tho  most 
part,  a  more  vigorous  and  regular  circulation,  both  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  system,  and  for  the  transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  respira- 
tory  organs;  but  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  insects,  which 
deserves  special  notice.  In  this  class,  the  circulation  is  much  less  vigo- 
rous than  it  is  in  other  Articulated  animals  of  similar  complexity  of 
structure ;  though  it  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  extraordin 
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activity  of  their  movements  would  necessitate  a  corresponding  rapidity 
in  the  circulating  current,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems. 
But  this  is  provided  for  in  another  way ;  the  air  being  conveyed  to 
these  tissues  not  through  the  blood,  but  by  direct  transmission  through 
the  minute  ramifications  of  the  air-tubes  or  tracheae,  which  penetrate 
the  very  smallest  organs  of  the  body  (§  659). 

654.  The  condition  of  the  Circulating  apparatus  in  the  Embryo  of 
higher  animals,  at  a  period  a  little  advanced  beyond  that  just  alluded  to, 
presents  a  striking  analogy  with  that  last  described  ;  for  the  heart,  at 
the  time  of  its  first  formation,  seems  like  a  mere  dilatation  of  the  princi- 
pal vascular  trunk,  having  thickened  walls,  in  which,  after  a  time,  mus- 
cular fibre  begins  to  be  developed,  and  the  contractile  power  manifests 
itself.  The  pulsation  of  this  heart,  however,  does  not  seem  to  extend 
its  influence  immediately  through  the  vascular  area ;  the  capillary  circu- 
lation in  which,  remains  for  some  time  in  great  degree  independent  of  it. 
There  is  no  resemblance  in /orm,  however,  between  the  dorsal  vessel  of 
Insects,  and  the  incipient  heart  of  the  higher  animals ;  since  the  latter 
is  never  much  prolonged,  and  speedily  becomes  doublecT  (as  it  were) 
upon  itself;  and  its  first  division  into  distinct  cavities  is  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  its  receiving  portion,  or  auricle^  from  its  propelling 
portion,  or  ventricle.  But  the  general  condition  of  the  Circulating 
system  is  much  the  same  in  the  two  cases ;  and  it  is  further  alike  in 
wis, — ^that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  show  that  the  vessels  have  distinct 
walls,  as  they  frequently  seem  like  mere  channels  excavated  in  the 
tissues. 

655.  We  may  next  turn  our  attention  briefly  to  the  condition  of  the 
Circulating  apparatus  in  the  Molluscous  classes,  which  has  lately  been 
found  to  present  some  very  peculiar  characters.  In  these  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  moving  power  were  more  concentrated  in  the  heart,  than 
in  the  preceding ;  for  this  organ  seems  no  longer  like  a  mere  dilatation 
of  the  vascular  trunk,  but  is  a  distinct  sac  with  muscular  walls,  usually 
having  at  least  two  cavities,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle.  The  usual 
course  of  the  Circulation  is  the  following.  The  blood,  expelled  from 
the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  passes  along  the  main  systemic  artery,  or 
aorta ;  which  distributes  it  to  the  body  at  large.  It  is  then  collected 
again,  and  transmitted  to  the  respiratory  organs ;  in  which  it  is  exposed, 
either  to  the  air  contained  in  the  surrounding  water,  or  (in  the  terres- 
trial Molluscs)  more  directly  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  from  these  it  is 
returned  to  the  heart,  to  be  again  transmitted  to  the  system. — Thus  we 
see  that  the  heart  of  these  animals  receives  and  impels  aerated  blood ; 
and  that  its  office  is,  to  send  that  blood  to  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
system.     Hence  it  may  be  called  a  systemic  heart. 

556.  The  blood,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  passes  through  dis- 
tinct vessels :  it  has  been  lately  shown,  however,  that  in  the  Molluscs 
in  eeneral,  the  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  systemic  capillaries, 
and  is  on  its  way  to  the  respiratory  organs,  is  no  longer  thus  confined, 
hot  that  it  meanders  through  passages  or  lacunoBy  which  are  channelled 
out  in  the  tissues,  and  which  even  communicate  freely  with  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  in  which  the  viscera  lie ;  so  that  their  whole  exterior  is 
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batlied  by  the  circulating  fluid.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
that  it  most  readily  takes  up  the  fresh  nutrient  materials,  which  have 
been  prepared  by  the  digestive  process,  and  which  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  find  their  way  with  comparative  facility  from  the  inner 
surface  of  their  walls,  to  the  outer. — After  being  thus  diffused,  in  its 
venous  or  carbonized  state,  through  tho  substance  of  the  tissues  and 
through  the  visceral  cavity,  it  is  again  collected  into  distinct  trunks; 
and  these  convey  it  to  the  respiratory  organs. — Now  although  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  tbc  impelling  power  of  the  heart  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  systemic  vessels,  yet  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  suppose,  that  this  power  can  be  e:(erted  over  the 
unrestrained  currents,  in  which  it  is  diffused  through  the  body,  after 
passing  through  the  systemic  capillaries  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  its  passage  through  the  capillaries  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  due 
to  the  power  which  is  developed  in  themselves,  under  the  conditions 
already  alluded  to. 

557.  There  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon  to  be  observed  in  the  cir- 
culation of  some  of  the  lowest  Molluscs  ;  namely,  the  continual  rever$al 
of  tho  course  of  the  current.  The  heart,  in  these  animals,  is  much  less 
perfectly  formed,  than  in  the  higher  tribes  ;  and  seems  more  like  the 
mere  contractile  dilatation  of  the  principal  trunk,  which  is  the  solo 
representative  of  that  organ  in  the  Echinodermata.  The  circulating 
Suid  is  sometimes  transmitted  first  to  the  system  ;  and,  after  boing  dis- 
tribotcd  to  its  difierent  parts  by  tbe  ramifications  of  the  main  artery, 
it  meanders  through  the  channels  excavated  in  its  tissues;  and  then 
flows  towards  the  respiratory  surface,  after  passing  over  which,  it  re- 
turns to  the  heart.  But  after  a  certain  duration  of  its  flow  in  this 
direction,  the  current  stops,  and  then  recommences  in  the  contrary 
direction, — proceeding  first  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  then  to  the 
system  in  general.  It  would  seera  as  if  in  this,  one  of  tbe  lowest  forma 
of  animals  possessing  a  distinct  Circulation,  the  central  power  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  strong,  to  determine  the  course  which  the  fluid  is  to 
take :  so  that  it  undergoes  continual  vacillations.  In  a  group  of  Com- 
pound Polypes,  to  which  this  class  of  Molluscs  has  many  points  of 
aflinity,  there  is  a  movement  of  fluid  through  the  stem  and  branphes, 
which  in  like  manner  continually  changes  its  direction.  This  move- 
ment, however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  proper  Cir- 
culation ;  since  the  tubes  in  which  it  occurs  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  digestive  cavities  of  the  Polypes.  But  the  flow  seems  altogether 
independent  of  any  mechanical  propulsions;  and  takes  place  most  ener- 
getically and  regularly  towards  parts  in  which  new  growth  is  going  on. 

658.  We  have  now  to  consider  tho  chief  forms  in  which  the  Circu- 
lating apparatus  presents  itself  in  the  Vei'tcbrated  classes ;  and  first  in 
that  of  FUhex.  We  have  here,  as  in  Molluscs,  a  heart  with  two  cavi- 
ties, an  auricle  and  a  ventricle  ;  this  heart,  however,  is  not  placed  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  systemic  circulation,  but  at  the  origin  of  the 
respiratory  vessels.  The  blood  which  it  receives  and  propels,  is  venous 
or  carbonized;  this  is  transmitted  along  a  main  trunk,  which  speedily 
subdivides  into  lateral  branches  or  arches  ;  and  these  distribute  it  to 
the  fringes  of  gills,  that  hang  on  the  sides  of  tho  neck.     By  the  action 
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of  the  water  on  the  gills,  the  blood  is  aerated  in  its  passage  through  them ; 
ftnd  it  is  then  collected  by  a  series  of  converging  vessels,  which  re- 
unite to  form  the  great  systemic  artery,  or  aorta. 
By  the  ramifications  of  this  artery,  the  blood,  now  ^*K-  ®®' 

aerated,  is  distributed  through  the  system,  and 
affords  the  requisite  nourishment  and  stimulation 
to  its  tissues.  Returning  from  the  systemic  capil- 
laries in  a  venous  state,  the  blood  of  the  head  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  finds  its  way  at  once 
into  the  great  systemic  vein,  or  vena  cava,  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  back  to  the  auricle  of  the 
heart ;  but  that  which  has  traversed  the  capillaries 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  is  conveyed  by  a  distinct  system 
of  veins  to  the  liver  and  the  kidneys.  In  these 
organs,  the  veins  again  subdivide  into  a  network 
of  capillaries,  which  is  distributed  through  the 
secreting  structure,  and  which  serves  to  afford  to 
the  secreting  cells  the  materials  of  their  develop- 
ment. This  is  termed  the  portal  system  of  vessels.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  circuutinR 
From  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  the  Api»r»ta«  orriAet:— a,  the 

«  1       J    •     f       11  11      X    J    1.       '1.       1.         X-  1  1  Mirlde;  6,theTentricle;e,the 

blood  IS  finally  collected  by  the  hepatic  and  renal  trankrappiTingUMbmidiiai 
veins,  which  convey  it  into  the  vena  cava ;  where  ^m\iiiit^m\Si^^\!^ 
it  is  mingled  with  the  blood  that  has  not  passed  JJf^,toV^the*iort^iwch 
through  those  orirans,  and  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  dirtribates'it  to  tk«  «7st«m; 

V         ,  ^  o        >  J  thence  it  is  eollected,  and  re- 

Heart*  turned  to  the  enrlele,  by  ttie 

669.  The  heart  of  Fishes,  then,  belongs  to  the  l^^J!'''^  ""'*"  '"^  '***  ^"^ 
respiratory  circulation.  It  propels  venous  blood 
to  the  capillaries  of  the  gills,  in  which  it  is  aerated;  returning 
from  these,  the  aerated  blood  is  transmitted  through  a  second  set 
of  capillaries,  those  of  the  system,  in  which  it  again  becomes  venous ; 
whilst  a  portion  of  this  blood  is  made  to  traverse  a  third  set  of  capil- 
laries, those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  before  it  is-  again  subjected 
to  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart.  Now  as  the  heart,  instead  of 
being  stronger  than  it  is  in  animals  with  the  complete  double  circu- 
lation presently  to  be  described, — in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood  propelled  by  it  only  traverses  one  set  of  capillaries,  and  never 
more  than  two, — is  much  weaker  in  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  here, 
too,  a  supplementary  power  must  exist,  by  which  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  capillaries  is  aided,  and  on  which,  indeed,  the  portal  circu- 
lation must  greatly  depend. 

660.  An  extremely  interesting  aspect  of  the  circulating  apparatus  is 
presented  by  the  Amphioxtis  or  Lancelot ;  an  animal  which  presents  the 
general  form  of  a  Fish,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  other 
group ;  but  in  which  the  characters  of  the  Yertebrated  series  are  de- 
graded (as  it  were)  to  the  level  of  the  lower  Molluscous  and  Vermiform 
daases.  The  blood,  which  is  white,  moves  through  distinct  vessels,  but 
there  is  no  proper  heart ;  and  the  vascular  trunks  present  several  dilar 
tations,  in  different  parts,  which  have  muscular  walls,  and  show  con- 
tractile power.     Thus  the  circulation  is  carried  on,  not  through  the 
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agency  of  a  central  ImpelliTig  organ,  as  in  other  Fishes  ;  but  by  a  power 
which  is  scattered  or  diffused  through  various  parts  of  tlic  system  of 
blood- vessels,  as  in  the  lower  Invertebrata. — The  respiratory  apparatus, 
also,  is  formed  upon  a  type  much  lower  than  that  of  Fishes  ;  for  it  con- 
sists simply  of  a  dilatation  of  the  first  part  of  the  aliioentary  canal,  or 
pharynx,  upon  the  walls  of  which  the  blood  is  distributed  in  divided 
streams,  its  cavity  being  filled  with  water,  which  eerves  to  aerate  the 
blood.  This  is  precisely  the  type,  oa  which  the  respiration  is  effected, 
ID  those  lowest  Molluscs,  of  which  meution  has  just  been  made,  as  ei- 
bibiiing  alternations  in  the  direction  of  the  circulating  current  (§  557). 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  arrangement  of  tJie  vascuUr  system 
in  this  extraordinary  animal  corresponds  with  that  which  obtains  in 
Fishes. 

561.  It  is  requisite  that,  in  the  class  of  Fishes,  the  whole  of  the 
venous  blood  returned  from  the  system  should  pass  through  the  respi- 
ratory organs  before  being  again  transmitted  to  the  body  ;  since  the 
aerating  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  diffused  through  the  water, 
would  otherwise  be  insufficient  for  its  renovation.     But  in  lieptUta,  all 

of  which  breathe  nir  during  their  adult  condition, 
the  case  is  very  different ;  for  if  the  whole  current  of 
their  blood  were  exposed  to  tho  atmosphere,  before 
being  again  sent  to  the  body,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
conveyed  into  the  tissues  would  bo  too  great,  and 
would  have  an  over-stimulating  effect.  The  plan  of 
the  Circulation  is,  therefore,  differently  arranged  in 
Reptiles.  We  find  the  heart  to  consist  of  three 
I  cavities ;  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle.  From  the 
'  ventricle  issues  a  single  trunk,  which  speedily  sub- 
divides ;  some  of  its  branches  proceeding  to  the  lungs, 
and  others  to  the  body.  The  blood  which  is  trans- 
mitted through  this  trunk,  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
as  we  shall  presently  sec  ;  being  neither  fully  aerated, 
nor  yet  highly  carbonized.  It  contains  sufficient 
oxygen,  to  stimulate  the  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems of  these  comparatively  inert  animals  ;  whilst  it 
|~  also  contains  enough  of  carbonic  acid,  to  require 
Mtei.iog  ihi.  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  medium 
.  Mitieii. uii  n-  of  the  luugs.  Tbe  blood  which  has  passed  through 
teDie  •Diicit^^ 'pronto  the  systemic  capillaries,  and  which  has  been  thereby 
w  {ffViShiSnm^MBm,-  rendered  completely  venous,  is  returned  to  one  of 
rtMi(,Bndp»rtwthi!rn-»- the  auriclcs — the  systemic — by  tbe  vena  cava.  On 
the  other  band,  tho  blood  which  has  passed  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  which  has  been  thereby  rendered  com- 
pletely arterial,  is  returned  through  the  pulmonary  vein  to  the  other 
auricle, — the  pulmonary.  Thus  one  of  the  auricles  exclusively  rcceiTes 
aerated,  and  the  other  carbonated  blood ;  and  as  both  pour  their  con- 
tents into  the  common  ventricle,  the  blood  which  that  cavity  contains 
and  propels  is  of  a  mixed  character. 

562.  Various  modifications  of  this  form  of  Circulating  appar»lu 
exist  in  the  different  groups  of  reptiles.     In  tho  lowest  i 
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which  breathe  permanently  by  gills  like  Fishes,  besides  possessing 
fanperfectly-developed  lungs,  the  apparatus  exhibits  a  blending  of  both 
plans ;  for  a  small  portion  of  the  blood,  which  is  propelled  by  each 
contraction  of  the  ventricle,  passes  directly  to  the  lungs ;  the  principal 
part  of  it  being  at  once  distributed  to  the  gills,  as  in  Fishes.  After 
passing  through  these,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  general  system ;  and  on 
returning  thence,  in  a  completely  venous  state,  it  is  mingled  with  the 
blood  which  has  been  arterialized  in  the  lungs.  This  latter,  however, 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  rest,  that,  if  the  aeration  were  not 
partly  effected  by  the  gills,  it  would  be  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
animal.  The  tadpoles  of  the  common  Frog  and  Water  Newt,  as  well 
as  of  other  species  which,  like  them,  begin  life  in  the  general  condition 
of  Fish,  present  a  similar  condition  at  one  period  of  their  change.  At 
first,  the  whole  aeration  is  effected  by  means  of  gills,  the  lungs  being 
in  a  rudimentan^^  or  undeveloped  state ;  and  the  entire  circulation  is 
carried  on  as  in  Fishes,  the  pulmonary  vessels  being  scarcely  traceable. 
As  the  lungs  begin  to  be  developed,  however,  a  portion  of  the  blood  is 
sent  to  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  communicating  passages  which 
previously  existed,  between  the  vessels  that  convey  blood  to  the  gills, 
and  those  that  return  it  from  them,  are  increased  in  size ;  so  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  system,  without 
having  passed  through  the  gills  at  all.  By  a  further  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  these,  the  whole  current  of  blood  takes  this  direction,  the 
gills  being  no  longer  serviceable ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  lungs 
are  attaining  their  full  development,  the  aeration  which  they  effect  in 
the  blood  transmitted  to  them  becomes  sufficient,  and  the  whole  circula* 
tion  is  thus  permanently  established  on  the  Reptilian  type. 

568.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  higher  Reptiles,  we  find  the 
^rculating  apparatus  presenting  approaches  to  the  form  it  possesses 
in  Birds  and  Mammals.  For  the  ventricle  is  divided,  more  or  less 
completely,  into  two  cavities,  one  of  which  propels  aerated  blood  to 
the  system,  whilst  the  other  transmits  venous  blood  to  the  lungs.  A 
eertain  amount,  of  mixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  always  takes 
place,- however,  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  in  the  vessels;  so  that 
the  blood  which  the  body  receives,  is  never  purely  arterial.  But  this 
mixture  is  sometimes  effected  in  such  a  manner,  that  pure  arterial 
blood  is  sent  to  the  head  and  anterior  extremities;  though  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body  receives  a  half-aerated  fluid.  This  is  accomplished 
in  the  Crocodile,  by  a  provision  very  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
the  foetus  of  warm-blooded  animals,  (chap,  xi.)  The  portal  circulation 
in  Reptiles  is  carried  on  nearly  upon  the  same  plan  as  in  Fishes.  It 
receives  the  blood  from  the  posterior  extremities  and  from  the  tail, 
as  well  as  from  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and  this  blood  is  distributed  by 
the  portal  capillaries,  not  only  through  the  liver,  but  also  through  the 
kidneys,  although  the  latter  also  receive  arterial  branches  from  the 
aorta.  The  fact  that  the  kidneys  are  supplied  from  the  general  portal 
circulation  in  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
difference  in  the  arrangement  of  their  own  vessels,  which  will  be  here- 
after shown  to  exist,  between  the  kidneys  of  these  animals  and  those  of 
Birds  and  Mammals  (§  728). 
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564.  In  the  warm-blooded  division  of  tlie  Verlebraled  Beriea,  which 
inclades  the  claBses  of  Birds  and  Maromala,  we  find  the  whole  oircu- 
lation  possessed  of  a  greatly-increased  energy ;  but  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  apparatus  in  these  animals,  is  that  conformation  of 
the  heart  and  vessels  which  secures  a  complete  double  circulation  of 
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the  blood ;  that  is,  which  provides  for  the  aeration 
of  every  particle  of  the  venous  blood  which  has  re- 
turned from  the  system,  before  it  is  again  sent  into 
the  tissues.  The  heart  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  parts, — a  aygtemic  heart,  like 
that  of  the  Molluscs,  forming  its  left  side, — and  a 
respiratory  heart,  like  that  of  Fishes,  constituting 
its  right.  Each  of  these  parts  has  a  receiving 
.  cavity  or  auricle,  and  an  impelling  cavity  or  ven- 
tricle. The  cavities  of  the  two  sides  are  completely 
separated  from  one  another,  in  the  adult  state  at 
least ;  though  their  walls  are  united,  for  economy  of 
material.  It  is  obvious  that  much  is  saved  in  this 
manner  ;  since,  as  the  contractions  of  tlie  auricles 
and  of  the  ventricles  on  the  two  sides  occur  siuiul- 
taneoualy,  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  one  is  partly 
jiBptntlu  ^n  Hui'ui*'"il^  antagonized  by  that  on  the  other,  wherever  it  acts 
tof  8in(^^Bj"v»"»''»i!,'  on  the  wall  that  is  common  to  both,  This  antago- 
^'^°*.iS3"  "'Sli'riVht  '''^™  '^  "''''  complete,  however  ;  since  the  systemic 
himditKi'"?"'''SM  "^S™*  ^^°''*''^Ic  contracts  with  far  {greater  force  than  the 
nujiriHrf  [o/.  iha  cull- pulmonary  ;  and  the  wall  between  them  must  be 
■MWe.Vc«Lv°o5'tii»'Mni'i5  capable  of  resisting  the  difference  of  pressure  on 
^Jd!3'.n^.irtr,'!M'rM°thi  '•'8  two  sides,  thus  occasioned.  The  blood  which  is 
'' ta  iVtb^'''''h'ih '*''  i^"^  returned  from  the  system,  in  a  venous  state,  through 
w  ib«  tjiumio  Apiiiuieai  the  veua  Cava  to  the  right  auricle,  and  which  is 
th'T^M.  mod  SJrISd 'bt^J  poured  by  it  into  the  right  ventricle,  is  impelled  by 
^^ui«hMrttiiMughuioT-n»  the  latter  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs, 
where  it  undergoes  aeration.  Returning  thence  in 
an  arterialized  state,  it  ia  conveyed  into  the  left  auricle,  and  tlience 
flows  into  the  left  ventricle;  by  which  it  is  propelled  through  the  great 
systemic  artery  or  aorta,  and  through  its  ramifications  to  the  general 
system . 

565.  The  greater  part  of  the  blood  which  has  been  rendered  venous 
by  passing  through  the  systemic  capillaries,  is  collected  by  the  systemic 
veins,  and  is  returned  directly  to  the  heart  through  the  vena  cava.  But 
a  portion  is  still  employed  for  the  distinct  circulation,  which  is  destined 
to  supply  the  materials  for  the  secreting  action  of  the  liver.  The 
blood  that  has  traversed  the  capillaries  of  the  walls  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  of  the  other  viscera  concerned  in  digestion,  is  collected  again 
by  the  converging  veins  into  a  large  venous  trunk,  the  vena  portte,  by 
which  it  is  distributed  through  the  liver.  This  vessel,  although  formed 
by  the  convergence  of  veins,  and  conveying  venous  blood,  has  really 
the  character  of  an  artery  in  an  equal  degree;  for  it  subdivides  and 
ramifies  after  its  entrance  into  the  liver,  so  as  to  form  a  nctworkjj" 
capillaries,  from  which  the  blood  is  again  collected,  and  thence  trl 
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mitted  by  tho  hepatic  vein  to  the  vena  cava.  Tbas  that  portion  of 
blood  which  euppiies  the  liver  with  the  materials  of  its  secreting  action, 
passes  through  two  sets  of  capillaries,  between  the  time  of  its  leaving 


the  heart  and  its  return  to  it.  The  portal  circulation  in  Birds,  as  in 
Reptiles  and  Fishes,  receives  the  blood  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  extremities;  but  the  portal  blood  is  only  conveyed 
to  the  liver ;  the  kidneys  being  supplied  by  tho  renal  artery. 

566.  This  perfect  form  of  the  Circulating  apparatus  is  only  attained, 
in  the  warm-blooded  animal,  after  a  series  of  transformations,  which 
strongly  remind  us  of  tho  permanent  forms  presented  by  the  vascular 
system  in  Fishes  and  Reptiles.  Thus  in  the  embryo  of  tbo  Chick  at 
about  the  60th  hour,  and  in  that  of  the  Dog  at  about  the  21st  day, 
the  carved  and  dilated  tube,  of  which  the  heart  previously  consisted 
(§  554),  is  found  to  be  distinctly  divided  into  an  auricle  and  a  ven- 
tricle. From  the  latter  originates  the  main  arterial  trnnk,  which 
divides  into  four  pairs  of  lateral  branches ;  and  these  pass  round  the 
pharynx,  precisely  in  the  position  and  direction  of  the  arteries  of  the 
gills  of  Fishes,  They  do  not,  however,  distribute  the  blood  to  gill- 
lufts;  for  none  such  are  developed  in  the  embryo  of  the  warm-blooded 
animal:  but  they  meet  again  below  the  pharynx,  to  form  a  trunk, 
which  supplies  the  general  circulation.  Within  a  short  period,  how- 
ever, the  whole  plan  of  the  circulation  undergoes  a  change.    The  auricle 


I 
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and  the  ventricle  aro  each  divided  by  a  partition,  that  ib  developed  in 
the  middle  of  the  heart;  and  thua  the  two  auricles  and  the  two  ven- 
tricles are  formed.  Whilst  this  is  going  on,  a  change  takes  place  also 
in  the  vessels  that  arise  from  the  heart ;  for  the  arterial  trunk,  that  was 
previously  single,  undergoes  a  division  into  two  distinct  tubes  ;  one  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  left  ventricle,  and  becomes  the  aorta, 
whilst  the  other  originates  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  becomes  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Of  the  four  pairs  of  branchial  arches,  some  are  sub- 
sequently obliterated  ;  whilst  others  undergo  changes  that  end  in  their 
becoming  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries, 
and  the  right  and  left  subclavians. 

567.  The  muscular  power  of  the  heart  is  much  greater  in  the  warm- 
blooded than  in  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  circulation  which  it  is  concerned  in  maintaining ;  and  it  is 
evidently  destined  to  take  a  much  larger  share  in  the  propulsion  of  the 
fluid,  than  it  is  in  the  lower  tribes.  Many  Physiologists,  indeed,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  entirely  due  to  the  action 
of  the  heart;  and  this  view  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  results  of 
numerous  experiments  upon  the  circulation.  But  it  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  make  experiments  that  shall  bo  really  satisfactory 
upon  this  point ;  and  it  appears  safer  to  trust  to  the  "  experiments 
ready  prepared  for  us  by  Nature,"  as  Cuvier  termed  them, — namely, 
those  lower  forma  of  animated  being,  in  which  various  diversities  of 
structure  present  themselves,  and  in  which  we  can  study  the  regular 
and  undisturbed  effects  of  these.  Thus  we  have  seen  that,  in  Pl&nta 
and  the  lowest  Animals,  which  have  no  central  impelling  cavity,  the 
movement  of  the  nutritive  fluid  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  power 
that  is  diffused  through  the  network  of  vessels  in  which  it  circulates. 
As  we  ascend  the  series,  wo  find  an  organ  of  impulsion  developed 
upon  a  certain  part  of  tho  vascular  system,  whose  object  it  is  to  give 
increased  energy  and  regularity  to  the  movement.  And  ascending  still 
higher,  we  find  the  moving  powor  gradually  concentrated,  as  it  were,  in 
this  organ  ;  yet  it  is  not  altogother  withdrawn  from  the  capillary  net- 
work, as.  we  shall  see  from  several  facts  to  be  presently  adduced.  The 
particular  actions  of  the  Heart,  the  Arteries,  the  Capillaries,  and  tlw 
Veins,  will  now  be  considered  in  more  detail. 

3.  Aethn  oflhtBcart. 

568.  The  Heart  is  a  hollow  muscle,  endowed  in  an  eminent  degree 
with  the  property  of  irritalilUy ;  by  which  is  meant,  the  capability  of 
being  easily  excited  tomovementsof  contraction  alternating  with  relaxa- 
tion {§  347).  At  first  sight,  its  actions  seem  diiferent  from  that  of  the 
muscles  which  are  called  into  action  by  tho  impulse  of  the  will ;  for  in 
these  there  is  apparently  no  such  alternation,  the  state  of  contraction 
being  kept  up  as  long  as  the  will  operates.  But  it  has  been  already 
explained  that,  even  in  these,  the  individual  fibres  arc  probably  in  n 
state  of  continual  alternation  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  during  their 
active  condition, — one  set  taking  up  the  action,  whilst  another  is  return- 
ing to  the  state  of  relaxation.    Hence  the  chief  peculiarity  in  the  Heart's 
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action  consists  in  this, — ^tbe  whole  mass  of  fibres  of  each  division 
of  the  organ  contract  and  relax  together.  The  contraction  of  the  two 
ventricles  is  perfectly  synchronous,'  as  is  that  of  the  two  auricles ;  but 
the  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  synchronous  with  the  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles,  and  vice  versa.  The  regularity  of  this  alternation,  however, 
is  somewhat  disturbed,  when  the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  becoming 
exhausted ;  and  both  sets  of  movements  will  continue,  when  the  auricle 
and  ventricle  have  been  separated  from  one  another.  The  regular  sac- 
cession,  in  the  natural  state,  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  fact,  that 
the  transmission  of  blood  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  former,  is  the  stimulus  which  most  effectually  excites 
the  latter  to  contraction ;  whilst  the  ventricle  is  contracting,  the  auricle, 
now  free  to  dilate,  is  distended  by  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  that 
open  into  it ;  and  this  flow  stimulates  it  to  renewed  contraction,  just  at  the 
tune  when  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  has  been  completed,  and  its 
state  of  relaxation  enables  it  to  receive  the  blood  poured  in  through  the 
orifice  leading  from  the  auricles. 

5(59.  In  the  living  animal,  the  auricular  and  ventricular  movements 
succeed  one  another  with  great  regularity ;  and,  when  the  circulation 
is  proceeding  with  vigor,  scarcely  any  appreciable  pause  can  be  dis- 
covered between  the  different  acts.  The  contraction  or  systole  of  the 
Auricles  takes  place  precisely  at  the  same  moment  with  the  dilatation  or 
diastole  of  the  Ventricles ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  full,  and  the 
former  are  empty,  the  diastole  of  the  Auricles  and  the  systole  of  the 
Yentricles,  immediately  succeed.  The  systole  of  the  Ventricles  occa- 
sion the  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  arterial  system ;  and  this  action 
produces  the  vulse^  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  And  it  also  corre- 
sponds with  the  impulse  or  stroke  of  the  heart  against  the  parietes  of 
the  chest.  This  impulse  is  not  produced,  as  some  have  supposed,  by 
the  swinging  of  the  entire  heart  forwards ;  but  by  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  the  Ventricular  systole  takes  place.  In  the  contraction  of  its 
walls,  every  dimension  is  lessened;  but  shortening  is  the  most  percep- 
tible change,  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  Ventricle  being  the  greatest. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  spiral  disposition  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  its 
apex  is  not  simply  drawn  upwards  by  their  contraction,  but  it  is  made 
to  describe  a  spiral  movement,  from  right  to  left,  and  from  behind  for- 
wards ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner,  that  it  is  caused  to  strike  against  the 
side  of  the  chest. 

670.  The  systole  of  the  Ventricles  is  immediately  followed  by  their 
diastole ;  but  the  commencement  of  this  has  been  observed  to  occur  at 
a  small  interval  previous  to  the  contraction  of  the  Auricles ;  and  some- 
times a  brief  interval  of  repose  may  be  noticed,  separating  the  ^r«i  stage 
of  the  Ventricular  diastole,  which  may  be  partly  due  to  the  simple  elas- 
ticity of  the  walls  of  the  Ventricles,  from  the  second^  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  systole  of  the  Auricles,  and  in  which  the  blood  of  the  latter 
is  forcibly  propelled  into  them.  When  the  circulation  is  being  carried 
on  regularly,  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  Ventricles  with  sufficient 
force  to  dilate  them  strongly ;  so  that  the  hand  closed  upon  the  heart 
is  opened  with  violence.  Even  the  auricles  dilate  with  more  force  than 
it  seems  easy  to  account  for  by  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  blood  in  the  venous 
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system;  which  is  Email  compared  nith  tliat  Trhich  the  fluid  possesses 
dbe  arteries, 

571.  Tlie  natural  movements  of  the  Heart  are  accompanied  hy 
I   tain  sounda,  which  are  heard  when  the  ear  is  applied  over  the 
I  region ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  these  sounds  and  with  their  causes 
I  is  of  much  importance,  since  the  alterations  which  they  undergo  in  dis- 
I   Mse,  afford  us  some  of  our  most  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the 

nature  of  the  morbid  affection.  Concurrently  with  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  against  the  chest,  a  dull  and  prolonged  aound  U  heard;  this, 
irhich  is  termed  the  fint  sound,  marks  the  ventricular  systole,  and  in 
synchronous  with  the  pulsation  in  the  arteries.  The  second  sound, 
which  is  short  and  sharp,  follows  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  first ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  produced  during  the  first  stage  of 
the  Ventricular  diastole,  before  the  systole  of  the  Auricles  has  com- 
menced. It  is  followed  by  a,  brief  interval  of  repose,  which  occurs 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Ventricular  diastole  and  the  Auricular 
Bystole ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  recurrence  of  the  first  sound.  If 
the  whole  period  between  two  successive  pulsations  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  it  is  estimated  that  the  first  sound  usually  occupies  two  of  lh( 
and  the  second  sound,  and  the  interval,  one  part  each. 

572.  Now  in  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  these  souni 
necessary  to  study  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  a  littlB' 
more  in  detail.  When  the  Ventricles,  distended  with  blood,  are  con- 
tracting upon  their  contents,  they  eject  them  forcibly  through  the  narrow 
orifice  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  and  the  semilunar  valves, 
which  guard  these  orifices,  are  thrown  back  against  the  walls  of  the 
arteries.  The  regurgitation  of  the  hlood  into  the  auricles  is  prevented 
by  tho  action  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  ;  hut  the  flaps  of  these 
do  not  suddenly  fall  against  each  other,  when  the  hlood  first  begins  to 
press  them  together ;  being  restrained  by  the  chordiE  tcndinea.  The 
oonnezion  of  these  with  the  carjiew  columntv,  which  form  part  of  the 
ventricular  walls,  and  contract  simultaneously  with  them,  appears  to 
have  this  use, — that  the  flaps  of  the  valves,  which  are  completely  thrown 
back  during  the  preceding  rush  of  blood  from  the  auricles  to  the  ven- 
tricles, may  be  drawn  into  a  favorable  position  for  the  blood  to  get 
behind  them  and  bring  them  together,  so  as  completely  to  close  the 
orifice.  As  soon  as  the  ventricular  diastole  begins  to  take  place  (even 
before  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  has  commenced),  there  will  be  a 
tendency  of  the  hlood,  that  has  just  been  propelled  into  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  to  flow  back  to  the  heart ;  hut  this  regurgitation  is 
completely  prevented  by  the  semilunar  valves  of  these  orifices,  which 
are  immediately  filled-out  by  the  backward  tendency  of  the  hlood,  and 
which  meet  in  such  a  manner  as  completely  to  close  the  orifices.  Tl  "^ 
closure  is  much  more  sudden  than  that  of  tho  mitral  and  tricuspid  val' 
being  aj together  unrestrained. 

673.  Tho_ffr*i  sound  is  certainly  in  part  due  to  the  impulse  of  tlie 
heart  against  the  thoracic  parietes;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when 
the  impulse  is  prevented,  the  sound  is  much  diminished  in  intensity; 
also  by  the  circumstance,  that,  when  the  ventricles  contract  with  vigoi 
the  greatest  intensity  of  the  sound  is  over  tho  point  of  percussion. 
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that  it  is  not  entirely  due  to  this  cause,  is  also  sufficiently  evident  from 
two  circumstances ; — its  prolonged  character,  which  could  scarcely  be 

Siven  by  a  momentary  impulse; — and  its  continuance,  though  with 
iminished  intensity,  when  the  parietes  of  the  chest  are  wanting,  and 
even  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  heart  from  the  body.  Moreover, 
the  duration  of  the  first  sound  is  much  increased  by  any  morbid  state 
of  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles,  which  obstructs  the  exit  of  the  blood. 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  cause  of  that  part  of  it,  which 
is  not  due  to  the  impulse ;  some  having  attributed  it  to'  the  muscular 
contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  others  to  the  flow  of  blood 
over  the  irregular  surfaces  of  their  interior,  and  others  to  the  rush  of 
the  fluid  through  the  narrow  orifices  leading  to  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
afrtery.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  first  and  last  of  these  causes 
are  both  concerned  in  producing  the  sound.  For  as  a  sound  may  be 
distinctly  heard  by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  when  the  heart  is  con- 
tracting vigorously  out  of  the  body,  and  when  no  blood  is  propelled  by  it, 
nothing  else  than  muscular  contraction  can  be  then  regarded  as  its  source ; 
and  there  is  other  evidence,  that  sound  may  be  produced  by  this  cause, 
since  the  vigorous  contraction  of  any  other  large  muscle  gives  rise  to  a 
continued  tingling,  which  may  be  heard  through  the  stethoscope.  But 
when  the  heart  is  contracting  in  its  natural  position,  and  is  propelling 
the  blood  with  its  ordinary  vigor,  the  sound  is  heard  in  its  greatest  in- 
tensity at  the  base  of  the  heart,  t.  «.,  at  the  origin  of  the  great  arteries; 
and  since  any  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the  blood  through  tiiem  increases 
the  intensity  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  sound,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  it  is  partly  due  to  the  rush  of  the  blood  through  the  con- 
tracted entrances  of  these  vessels.  A  very  similar  sound,  known  as  the 
"bruit  de  soufflet"  or  bellows-sound,  may  be  heard  through  the  stetho- 
scope, over  any  large  artery,  when  it  is  compressed,  so  as  to  permit  the 
passage  of  blood  less  readily  than  usual.  Thus  the  ordinary  first  sound 
maybe  regarded  as  composite  in  its  nature;  being  made  up  of  the  sound 
produced  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  parietes  of  the  chest, 
of  the  muscular  sound  occasioned  by  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  thick 
walls  of  the  ventricles,  and  of  the  sound  generated  by  the  friction  of  the 
particles  of  blood  against  each  other,  and  against  the  boundaries  of  the 
narrowing  orifices  which  lead  into  the  vessels. 

574.  The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  simpler,  and  more  easily  un- 
derstood. It  is  due  to  the  sudden  filling-out  of  the  semilunar  valves 
with  blood,  at  the  moment  when  the  ventricular  systole  has  ceased,  and 
when  the  commencing  diastole  produces  a  tendency  to  the  regurgitation 
of  blood  from  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The  sudden  passage  of 
the  valves,  from  a  state  of  complete  relaxation  to  one  of  complete  ten- 
sion, occasions  a  sort  of  click  ;  which  is  the  second  sound  of  the  heart. 
That  this  is  the  real  cause,  has  now  been  fully  demonstrated.  If  one 
of  the  valves  be  hooked  back  against  the  side  of  the  artery,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  curved  needle,  so  that  a  reflux  of  blood  is  permitted,  the 
sound  is  entirely  suppressed.  And  if  the  complete  closure  of  the  valves 
be  prevented  by  disease,  so  that  their  tension  is  diminished,  and  "a  cer- 
tain amount  of  regurgitation  takes  place,  the  second  sound  is  no  longer 
heard  in  its  proper  intensity ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sound  analo- 
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gouB  to  the  firfit,  anil  sometimes  prolonged  over  tlie  whole  interval  oft 
repose,  indicates  the  reflux  of  the  blood  into  the  ventricles.  When  the 
I  semilunar  valves  are  thickened  by  a  morbid  deposit,  their  surface  rough- 
I  ened,  and  their  opening  narrowed,  the  Jint  sound  becomes  harsher  and 
I  sharper;  and  the  tecond  sound  acquires  the  same  character, — the  back- 
I  Trard  as  well  as  the  forward  flow  of  the  blood  being  afl'ected  by  this 
cause. 

575.  The   natural  movements  of  the  milral  and   trienspid  valves, 
»p pear  to  be  accomplished  with  perfect  freedom  from  sound;  for  the 
aize  of  the  orifices  which  they  guard  prevents  any  considerable  friction 
of  the  blood,  in  its  flow  from  one  cavity  to  the  other  ;  and  their  closure 
I   when   the  ventricular  systole  begins,  does  not   take   place   with   the 
rapidity  and  suddenness  of  that  of  the  semilunar  valves.     But  when 
'   their  structure  is  changed  by  disease,  their  action  is  not  so  noiseless; 
'  and  they  give  rise  to  various  morbid  sounds,  which  are  heard  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  sounds,  and  which  may  even  obscure  them  alto- 
gether.    In  the  same  manner,  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  heart  do 
not  produce  any  audible  friction-sound,  between   the  two  surfaces  of 
the  pericardium,  that  which  covers  the  heart,  and  that  which  lines  the 

Sericardial  sac.  These  surfaces  are  kept  moist,  in  health,  by  the  serous 
uid  constantly  exhaling  from  them ;  and  thoy  are  extremely  smooth, 

I  BO  that  they  glide  over  one  another  noiselessly.  But  if  they  become 
dry,  as  in  the  first  stag^  of  inflammation,  a  slight  creaking  is  heard, 
Kccompanying  both   the  ordinary  sounds  of  the  heart,  and   somewhat 

I  resembling  the  rustling  of  paper.     And  if  they  are  roughened  by  the 

■  deposit  of  inflammatory  exudations,  this  "  to  and  fro"  sound  becomes  of 

I  ft  harsher  character. 

57S.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  considerably  thicker  than 
those  of  the  right;  andtho  contractile  power  is  greater.  This  difl'ercncc 
is  obviously  required,  by  the  diffcE^nco  in  lengtt^  between  the  systemic 
and  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  drive  the 
blood  through  the  latter,  being  fur  inferior  to  that  which  is  requbite 
to  propel  it  through  the  former.  The  average  thickncaa  of  the  walls 
of  the  ?s/(  Ventricle  ia  about  4J  lines;  being  somewhat  greater  than 
this  at  the  middle  of  the  heart,  and  less  at  its  apex.  The  average 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  is  not  more  than  1 J  line  ; 
being  a  little  greater  than  this  at  the  base,  and  less  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart.  The  left  auricle  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  right.  The 
capacities  of  all  the  four  cavities  are  nearly  equal ;  each  of  them,  in 
the  full-sized  heart,  holding  about  two  ounces  of  fluid.  The  Ventricles 
are,  perhaps,  a  little  larger  than  their  respective  Auricles  ;  but  there  is 
no  very  positive  diff'erence  in  capacity,  between  the  Ventricles  and 
Auricles  of  the  two  sides.  .  " 

577.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  is  propelled  at  each  Ventrii 

systole,  cannot,  therefore,  exceed  two  ounces  ;  and  it  is  probably  boi ^ 

what  less,  as  the  ventricles  do  not  seem  to  empty  themselves  completely 
at  each  contraction.  Now  the  whole  quantity  of  the  blood  seems  to  be 
about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  body;  so  that  it  will  amount 
to  about  28  lbs.  in  an  individual  of  140  lbs.  weight.  Allowing  75  poL- 
sations  to  a  minute,  150  oz.  (or  9  lbs.  6  oz.)  of  blood  would  pass  throi 


and 
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each  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  that  time ;  consequently  nearly  three 
minutes  would  be  required  for  the  passage  of  the  entire  mass  of  the 
blood  through  the  whole  circle  of  its  movement,  if  its  rate  be  entirely 
determined  by  the  impulses  it  receives  from  this  central  organ.  But  it 
appears,  from  various  experiments,  that  the  rate  of  circulation  is  much 
more  rapid  than  this.  For  if  a  solution  of  any  salt,  easily  detectible  in 
the  blood  be  injected  into  one  of  the  large  veins  near  the  heart,  it  may 
be  traced  in  the  arterial  circulation  in  from  IS  to  20  seconds  after- 
wards ;  during  which  interval  it  must  have  traversed  the  whole  pul- 
monary system  of  vessels,  and  passed  through  both  sides  of  the  heart. 
And  if  the  salt  be  one,  which  acts  powerfully  on  the  heart  itself, — as  is 
the  case  with  Nitrate  of  Baryta  or  Nitrate  of  Potass, — this  action  is 
manifested  almost  at  the  same  moment  with  the  appearance  of  the  salt 
in  the  aj^teries  of  other  parts ;  thus  showing  that  it  has  been  conveyed 
by  the  coronary  arteries  into  the  capillaries  of  the  heart  itself.  The 
period  required  for  the  transmission  of  a  saline  substance  from  the 
veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  those  of  the  lower, — ^which  can 
scarcely  be  accomplished  through  any  more  direct  channel  than  the 
current  that  returns  to  the  heart,  then  passes  through  the  lungs  back 
to  the  heart  again,  and  then  flows  through  the  systemic  arteries  and 
capillaries  to  the  veins, — is  accomplished  in  little  more  than  20  seconds, 
even  in  an  animal  so  large  as  a  Horse.  It  appears,  then,  that  even 
the  vigorous  and  constant  action  of  the  Heart  is  not  alone  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  circulation  at  its  ordinary  rate;  and  we  are  not 
justified,  therefore,  in  excluding  those  sources  of  movement  in  the 
higher  animals,  which  evidently  exert  so  important  an  influence  in  the 
lower. 

578.  The  force  with  which  the  heart  propels  the  blood  is  such,  that 
if  a  vertical  pipe  be  inserted  into  the  Carotid  artery  of  a  horse,  the 
blood  will  sometimes  rise  in  it  to  a  height  of  10  feet.  From  com- 
parative experiments  upon  other  animals,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  heart  in  Man  would  sustain  a  column  of 
blood  in  his  aorta  about  7^  feet  high ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
force  with  which  the  heart  ordinarily  propels  the  blood  through  the 
aorta,  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  generated  by  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  blood  of  the  same  size,  and  7J  feet  high ;  which  weight 
would  be  about  4J  lbs.  But  the  force  which  must  be  exerted  by  the 
heart  to  sustain  such  a  column,  may  be  shown,  upon  physical  principles, 
to  be  as  much  greater  than  this,  as  the  area  of  a  plane  passing 
through  the  base  and  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  transverse  section  of  the  aorta  ;  and  as  the  proportion  of  these 
arese  is  about  3  :  1,  the  real  force  of  the  heart  may  be  stated  at  about 
13  lbs. 

579,  The  number  of  contractions  of  the  heart,  in  a  given  time,  is 
liable  to  great  variations  within  the  limits  of  health,  from  several 
causes ;  the  chief  of  which  are  diversities  of  Age  and  Sex,  amount 
of  Muscular  exertion,  the  condition  of  the  Mind,  the  state  of  the 
Digestive  system,  and  the  period  of  the  Day.  The  following  are  the 
points  of  greatest  importance,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  these  several 
influences. 
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Age, — The  pulse  of  tbe  ncwlj-born  infant  averages  from  130  to  14v1 
per  minute  ;  and  this  rale  gradually  diminishes,  until,  in  adult  age,  tlie 
pulse  averages  from  70  to  80 ;  and  in  the  decline  of  life  from  50  to  66. 

Sex. — The  pulse  of  the  adult  female  exceeds  that  of  the  adult  male 
m  frequency,  by  about  10  or  12  heats  in  a  minuto ;  and  it  is  also  more 
Uable  to  disturbance  from  other  causes. 

Muscular  J^ierlion. — The  effect  of  this  in  accelerating  the  pulse  is 
well  knonn;  but  as  the  amount  of  change  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
.exertion,  no  general  statement  can  bo  made  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
tinued influence  of  a  moderate  degree  of  muscular  exertion,  is  shoitn  by 
the  etfect  of  posture  upon  the  pulse.  Thus  the  pulse  is  on  the  arerage 
from  7  to  10  beats  faster  (per  minute)  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting 
posture;  and  4  or  5  beats  faster  in  the  sitting  than  in  the  recumbent 
posture.  This  amount  of  variation  is  temporarily  increased  by  the 
muscular  effort  required  for  the  change  of  posture;  but  this  soon  sub- 
Bides  into  the  continued  rate,  which  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the 
new  posture  involves.  There  are  certain  states  of  the  system,  in  which 
the  heart's  action  is  increased  to  a  most  violent  degree,  by  a  simple 
change  of  posture;  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  even 
this  slight  movement  should  be  made  with  gentleness  and  caution. 

Mental  Condition. — The  action  of  the  heart  is  peculiarly  influenced, 
AS  every  one  is  aware,  by  the  excitement  of  the  emotions.  This  is  it 
fact  to  which,  however  familiar,  the  medical  practitioner  should  con- 
Btantly  direct  his  attention.  The  trilling  agitation  occasioned  by  the 
entrance  of  tho  medical  man  will  produce,  in  many  patients,  such  an 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  as  would  be  very  alarming,  if  its  true  cause 
■were  not  known.  And  the  real  rate  of  the  pulse  cannot  be  ascertained, 
until  time  has  been  permitted  for  the  agitation  to  subside;  which  is 
favored,  also,  by  the  influence  of  a  gentle  manner  and  tranquillizing 
conversation.  The  operation  of  the  intellectual  powers  does  not  seem 
to  affect  tho  rate  of  the  heart's  movement  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
iuducing  a  general  state  of  feverishncHa,  if  it  bo  too  long  or  too  ener- 
getically kept  up. 

State  of  the  Digesiive  System. — The  pulse  is  quickened  during  the 
digestion  of  a  meal;  but  no  exact  numeral  statement  can  he  made  on 
this  subject. 

Period  of  the  Day. — The  frequency  of  the  pulse  appears  to  be  aomo- 
vhat  greater  in  the  morning  than  it  is  in  the  evening;  and  the  tem- 
porary action  of  any  of  the  preceding  causes,  more  quickly  subsides  in 
the  evening  than  in  the  morning. 

580.  Tbe  movements  of  the  heart  have  been  supposed  to  depend 
upon  a  constant  supply  of  nervous  influence,  generated  by  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  and  transmitted  through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the 
branches  of  which  are  copiously  distributed  to  il.  And  this  idea 
seemed  to  derive  support  from  the  fact,  that,  when  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  removed,  or  wheu  large  portions  of  them  are  suddenly 
destroyed,  by  crushing  or  by  the  bveaking-up  of  their  substance  in  any 
other  mode,  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  arrested.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  gradually  removed, 
without  any  such  consequeuce ;  and  the  occasional  production  of  fcctuses 
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destitute  of  those  centres,  but  possessing  a  regularly-pulsating  heart, 
is  another  proof  that  the  movements  of  this  organ  do  not  depend  upon 
a  supply  of  nervous  influence  derived  from  them.  Still  they  are 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  impressions  transmitted  through  the 
nerves.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Valentin,  that,  after  the  heart  has 
ceased  to  beat,  its  contractions  may  be  re-excited  by  stimulating  the 
roots  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  nerve,  or  of  the  first  four  Cervical 
nerves ;  the  influence  of  that  stimulation  being  conveyed  to  the  heart 
by  the  Sympathetic  system,  the  cardiac  portion  of  which  communicates 
with  these  nerves.  Irritation  of  the  Par  Yagum,  also,  has  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  the  heart's  action,  or  to  re-excite  it  when  it  has  ceased ; 
but  the  complete  severance  of  both  its  trunks  produces  little  disturb- 
ance in  the  regularity  of  the  movement.  The  action  of  the  heart  may 
be  also  affected  more  directly  through  the  Sympathetic  system ;  thus 
it  is  excited  by  irritation  of  the  cervical  ganglia,  especially  the  first ; 
whilst  continued  pressure  upon  the  cardiac  nerve,  by  an  enlarged 
bronchial  gland,  has  appearea  to  be  the  cause  of  its  occasional  suspen- 
sion. It  is  without  doubt  through  its  nervous  connexions,  and  probably 
through  the  sympathetic  system,  that  the  heart  receives  the  influence  of 
mental  emotions. 

681.  The  movements  of  the  heart  may  be  suspended,  or  altogether 
checked,  by  sudden  and  violent  impressions  on  the  nervous  centres, 
even  though  these  do  not  occasion  any  perceptible  breach  of  substance. 
Thus  in  conclusion  of  the  brain,  there  is  not  merely  insensibility,  but 
also  a  complete  suspension  of  the  circulation,  occasioned  by  a  failure  of 
the  heart's  power.  This  suspension  may  be  permanent,  so  that  ani- 
mation cannot  be  restored;  or  it  may  be  temporary,  as  in  ordinary 
fainting.  The  well-known  influence  of  blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  in 
producing  sudden  death,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  a  similar  cause, 
— ^namely,  the  shock  thus  communicated  to  the  extensive  plexus  of  gan- 

S*ionic  nerves,  radiating  from  the  semilunar  ganglia,  and  proceeding  to 
e  abdominal  viscera.  Violent  impressions  upon  other  nervous  expan- 
sions may  produce  a  dangerous  weakening  of  the  heart's  contractile 
power ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  extensive  burns,  which  may 
produce  faintness,  and  even  death,  especially  in  children,  by  the  depres- 
sion which  they  induce.  Many  other  causes  of  sudden  suspension  of 
the  heart's  action  might  be  enumerated;  but  they  may  be  generally 
traced  to  a  strong  impression  upon  the  nervous  system ;  though  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  operates  we  know  nothing. 

4.  Movement  o/ the  Blood  in  the  Arteries. 

582.  The  Blood,  thus  propelled  from  the  Heart  into  the  Arteries  by 
a  series  of  interrupted  jets,  would  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  manner, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  equalization  of  its  movement,  effected  by  the  pro- 
perties of  the  arterial  walls.  This  influence  is  exerted  by  the  middle  or 
fibrous  coat,  which  consists  in  part  .of  yellow  elastic  tissue  (§  189),  and 
in  part  of  non-striated  muscular  fibre  f§  337).  The  proportion  of  these 
two  components  varies  in  arteries  of  different  calibre;  the  muscular 
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tisBoe  being  thicker  in  the  smaller  brandies,  and  the  elastic  tissue  being 
found  ia  larger  amount  in  the  main  trunks. 

583.  It  is  chieflj  to  the  simple  physical  property  oi  Ulaiticity,  thus 
possessed  by  the  Arterial  tubes,  that  we  owe  the  equalization  of  the 
flow  of  blood ;  and  ne  may  hence  understand  the  reason  why  the  trunks 
that  are  in  nearest  connexion  with  the  heart,  should  be  those  most 
endowed  with  it.  If  a  forcing-pump  were  to  inject  water,  by  successive 
Strokes,  into  a  system  of  tubes  with  perfectly  unyielding  walls,  the  flow 
of  fluid  at  tho  further  extremities  of  these  tubes  would  be  as  much 
interrupted  as  its  entrance  into  them.  But  if  the  pump  be  connected 
with  an  air-vessel  (as  in  the  common  fire  engine),  so  that  a  part  of  the 
force  of  each  stroke  is  expended  in  compressing  the  air,  tho  expansion 
of  this,  during  the  interval  between  the  successive  strokes,  produces  a 
continuous  flow  of  water  along  the  tubes.  Or  if  the  tubes  themselves 
were  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,  which  should  allow 
them  to  dilate  near  their  commencement,  so  as  to  receive  the  new 
charge  of  fluid,  and  which  should  occasion  a  continued  pressure  upon 
the  fluid  during  the  interval  of  the  stroke,  tho  same  equalizing  effect 
would  be  produced.  This  is  precisely  tho  case  with  the  arterial  system; 
tho  intermittent  jets,  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the  heart, 
are  speedily  converted  into  a  continued  stream ;  so  that,  at  even  a  mode- 
rate distance  from  the  heart,  the  only  indication  of  its  interrupted  action 
is  presented  by  tho  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  flow ;  and  this  gives 
rise,  when  an  artery  is  divided,  to  an  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  jet 
of  blood,  and,  in  the  ordinary  circulation,  to  the  phenomenon  called  the 
pulse.     This  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  dimension  of  the  arterial  tube, 

,•  both  in  length  and  breadth,  with  each  additional  ingress  of  blood  ;  the 
increase  in  length  is  the  more  considerable  of  the  two  eS'ects,  and  causeB 
the  artery  to  be  somewhat  lifted  from  its  seat.  During  the  intervals,  a 
quantity  of  blood  corresponding  to  that  which  had  entered,  escapes 
by  the  further  extremity  of  the  tube ;  and  thus  the  artery  is  enabled 
to  contract  to  its  previous  dimensions,  and  to  return  to  its  bed.  We 
may  compare  the  pulse,  therefore,  to  a  wave,  which  commences  in  the 
heart,  and  travels  onwards  through  the  arterial  system. 

oS4.  In  the  large  arteries  near  the  heart,  the  pulsation  is  always 
precisely  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole  ;  but  it  takes  place 
somewhat  later  in  the  arteries  at  a  distance  from  the  heart ;  the  time 
required  for  the  transmission  of  the  wave  being  proportioned  to  the 
decree  in  which  the  walls  of  the  arteries  yield  to  it.  If  they  were  quite 
rigid,  the  egress  at  one  extremity  must  take  place  at  the  precise  moment, 
that  the  fluid  is  forced  into  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  walls 
be  too  easily  distensible,  they  yield  to  the  propelling  force  in  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  entirely  expended  upon  them ;  and  the  fluid  is  not 
moved  onward  at  all  or  but  very  slowly.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the 
arterial  walla,  they  should  contract  upon  their  contents  with  sufl'icient 
force  to  equalize  the  flow  of  blood,  and  to  prevent  the  pulse-wave  from 
occupying  more  than  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  a  second,  in  its  propa- 
gation to  the  remotest  arteries  of  tho  system;  and  the  pulse  should  be 

■  full,  producing  a  prolonged  but  gentle  elevation  beneath  the  finger,  and 
capable  of  resisting  moderate  pressure.     This  condition  is  dependent 
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in  great  part  upon  the  due  tonicity  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries 
(§  865).  When  this  tonicity  is  in  excess,  the  walls  of  the  arteries  are 
too  rigid ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  felt  to  occur  exactly  at  the  same 
time  with  the  yentricular  systole ;  and  its  character  is  that  of  strength, 
incompressibility,  and  sustained  power,  though  it  may  be  even  slower 
than  usual.  This  is  the  case  in  what  is  commonly  termed  ^^  high  condi- 
tion*' of  the  system  ;  which  predisposes  to  inflammatory  disorders,  but 
which  renders  it  less  susceptible  than  usual  to  the  influence  of  mala- 
ria, contagious  miasmata,  or  other  causes  of  a  depressing  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tonicity  of  the  arteries  is  less  than  it 
should  be,  their  walls  yield  too  much  to  the  pulse-wave ;  so  that  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  is  often  felt  even  after  the  second  sound  is  heard  ;  and 
the  pulse  itself  is  jerking,  unsteady,  and  too  easily  compressible.  This 
loose  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  is  the  most  unfavorable  that  can  be 
to  regularity  and  vigor  of  the  circulation ;  and  it  manifests  its  ill 
effects  in  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  which  is  then  peculiarly 
prone  to  suffer  from  the  agency  of  malaria,  infectious  miasmata,  or 
any  other  depressing  causes. 

585.  Although  many  Physiologists  have  denied  that  the  Arteries 

}>osse8S  real  Muscular  contractility  in  any  degree,  yet  there  can  be  no 
onger  any  doubt  on  the  subject ;  since  numerous  experimenters  have 
succeeded  in  producing  distinct  contraction  in  their  walls,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  those  stimuli,  which  act  upon  muscular  fibre  in  general.  More- 
over it  has  been  ascertained,  that  when  an  artery  is  dilated  by  the  blood 
injected  into  it  from  the  heart,  it  reacts  with  a  force  superior  to  the 
impulse  to  which  it  yielded ;  and  that,  if  a  portion  of  an  artery  from  an 
animal  recently  dead,  in  which  the  vital  properties  are  still  preserved, 
and  a  similar  portion  from  an  animal  that  has  been  dead  some  days,  in 
which  nothing  but  the  elasticity  remains,  be  distended  with  equal  force, 
the  former  contracts  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  latter  after  the 
distending  force  is  withdrawn. — One  use  of  this  contractile  power  may 
Tory  probably  be,  to  assist  the  Heart  in  maintaining  the  flow  of  blood ; 
for  if  the  arterial  walls  yield  rapidly  to  the  ingress  of  blood,  and  then, 
contract  upon  their  contents  with  a  force  greater  than  that  which  dis- 
tended them,  the  current  must  necessarily  be  propelled  onwards  with 
greater  force.  This  supplementary  propelling  force,  on  the  part  of  the 
arteries,  may  serve  as  a  compensation  to  that  diminution  of  the  heart's 
power  which  must  result  from  the  increased  friction  of  the  blood  against 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  occasioned  by  their  subdivision ;  and  we  thus 
observe  even  in  the  highest  animals,  some  traces  of  that  diffused  agency 
on  which  the  Circulation  is  so  much  more  dependent  in  the  lower  tribes. 

586.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  one  chief  use  of  tho  Muscu- 
larity of  the  Arterial  walls,  consists  in  its  regulation  of  the  diameter 
of  the  tubes,  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  conducted 
through  them  to  any  part ;  the  proper  amount  being  determined  by 
circumstances  at  the  time.  Such  local  changes  may  form  a  part  of  the 
regular  series  of  actions  of  the  human  body,  as  when  the  Uterine  and 
Mammary  arteries  undergo  enlargement,  at  the  periods  of  pregnancy 
and  parturition  ;  and  they  occur  still  more  frequently  in  diseases,  which 
are  attended  by  increased  action  of  particular  organs.     In  such  cases, 
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it  cannot  be  vh  a  tergo  of  the  Heart,  that  occasions  the  enlargement  of 
certain  arterial  trunks,  nod  of  no  others;  since  any  increase  in  its  pro- 
pulsive power  would  alTect  all  alike.  It  must  be,  therefore,  through 
a  power  inherent  in  themselves,  that  the  dilatation  takes  place;  md 
there  seems  much  reason  for  attributing  to  the  Sympathetic  system  ef 
nerves  a  control  over  this  power,  and  consequently  the  ofGce  of  regu- 
lating the  local  distribution  of  blood,  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of 
the  different  parts.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nerves  of  this  system  are 
copiously  distributed  upon  the  arterial  walls  ;  and  it  has  been  experi- 
mentally shown,  that  they  have  the  power  of  producing  contractions  in 
the  larger  arteries.  Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  diameter  of  the  Capillary  blood-vossels,  and  the  rate  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  through  them  is  much  influenced  by  these  nerves 
(§  603) ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  they  should  have 
a  corresponding  influence  upon  the  size  of  the  trunks,  from  which  these 
capillaries  are  derived: 

587.  The  arterial  system  possesses  nearly  the  same  relative  capacity 
in  every  part ;  that  is,  if  a  section  could  be  made  through  all  the  sys- 
temic arteries  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  heart,  the  united  areas 
would  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  aorta;  and  those  of  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries  would  equal  those  of  their  trunk.  This  re- 
sults from  the  fact,  that,  at  every  subdivision,  the  united  areag  of  the 
branches  are  almost  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  trunks  from  which 
they  proceed  ;  although  the  united  diameters  of  the  former  far  exceed 
that  of  the  latter.  According  to  a  well-known  mathematical  law,  the 
areas  of  circles  are  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters;  consequently,  in 
making  such  comparisons,  it  is  necessary  to  square  the  diameters  of  the 
trunk  and  those  of  the  branches,  and  to  cqntrast  the  former  with  the 
sum  of  the  latter.  Thus  a  trunk  whose  diameter  is  7,  may  subdivide 
into  two  branches,  each  having  a  diameter  of  nearly  5  ;  for  the  square 
of  7  is  49,  and  twice  the  square  of  5  is  50.  Or  a  trunk  whose  diameter 
is  17  may  subdivide  into  three  branches  whose  diameters  are  10,  10, 
and  9i  (making  29^  as  the  sura  of  the  diameters) ;  for  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  is  289,  while  the  sura  of  the  squares  of  those  of 
the  branches  is  290^.  It  appears,  however,  from  Jlr.  Paget'a  recent 
admeasurements,  that  there  is  seldom  an  exact  equality  between  the 
area  of  the  trunk  and  that  of  its  branches ;  the  area  sometimes  increas- 
ing, and  sometimes  diminishing.  The  former  seems  ihe  general  rule 
in  the  upper  extremities;  the  latter  in  the  lower.  Thus  the  area  of  the 
trunk  of  the  external  carotid  is  to  that  of  its  branches,  as  100  to  119 ; 
whilst  the  area  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  just  before  its  final  division, 
is  to  that  of  its  branches  as  100  to  89. 

588.  In  almost  every  part  of  their  course,  the  ramifications  of  the 
arteries  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  by  anaatomoBU  ;  and  this 
communication  is  most  important,  as  affording  the  means  by  which  the 
circulation  is  sustained,  when  the  current  through  the  main  trunk  is  ob- 
structed. There  is  scarcely  an  artery  in  the  body  except  the  aorta, 
which  may  not  be  tied,  with  the  certainty  that  the  blood  will  still  be 
conducted  to  its  destination,  by  the  collateral  circulation.  At  first, 
the  quantity  which  thus  passes  is  very  insignificant,  and  is  by  no  means 
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sufficient  to  supply  what  is  needed  ;  thus,  when  the  femoral  artery  has 
been  tied  for  popliteal  aneurism,  the  limb  becomes  cold,  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  surface  and  its  muscular  power  are  alike  diminished.  In  a 
few  hours,  however,  its  warmth  returns,  and  its  sensibility  and  muscular 
power  are  restored  ;  indicating  that  its  circulation  has  been  already  re- 
established through  the  collateral  branches.  And  where  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  at  a  subsequent  period  for  examining  the  state  of  the 
vessels  in  such  a  limb,  it  is  found  that  an  extraordinary  enlargement 
has  taken  place  in  arteries  that  were  previously  of  insignificant  size, 
which  form  a  communication  between  the  branches  that  issue  above  and 
below  the  interruption.  Moreover,  it  is  commonly  found  that  the  main 
trunk  has  become  completely  impervious  above  the  part  where  it  was 
obliterate^  by  the  ligature,  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  nearest  lateral 
branch  is  given  off. — Even  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied  in  dogis, 
without  fatal  results ;  the  circulation  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  hinder  extremities,  being  then  maintained  chiefly  by  the 
inosculation  of  the  external  mammary  artery  with  the  epigastric,  upon 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

5.  Movement  of  Blood  in  the  CapUlariet, 

m 

589.  The  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  arteries  pass  so  insensibly 
into  those  of  the  Veins,  that  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  can  be  drawn ;  and  although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
the  ^^  Capillaries"  as  a  distinct  system  of  vessels,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
strictly  borne  in  mind,  that  they  differ  only  in  size  from  the  vessels 
from  which  they  receive  their  blood  on  the  one  side,  and  into  which 
they  pour  it  on  the  other.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed,  that  they  were 
merely  channels  or  passages,  excavated  in  the  tissues,  having  no  definite 
walls  of  their  own.  This  is  probably  true  of  them  in  the  lower  tribes 
of  Animals ;  and  it  may  also  be  the  case  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
development  in  the  higher.  But  when  their  formation  is  complete, 
they  undoubtedly  possess  walls  of  a  fibrous  texture,  as  distinct  as  those 
of  the  arteries  and  veins,  though  of  extreme  thinness.  From  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  bodies  resembling  cell-nuclei,  in  the  substance  of 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  it  has  been  thought  that  their  tubes  are 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  coalescence  of  cells  arranged  in  a 
linear  direction ;  and  this  idea  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that 
the  ducts  of  Plants  are  undoubtedly  formed  in  thb  manner,  and  not  by 
the  mere  retirement  of  the  tissues  on  either  side,  leaving  an  intervening 
channel.  The  closely-reticulated  structure  usuiJly  formed  by  the  capil- 
laries, has  been  commonly  regarded  as  distinguishing  them  both  from 
the  arteries  and  the  veins ;  and  it  is  not  unusuiu  to  speak  of  the  arteries 
as  delivering  the  blood  into  the  ''  capillary  network,"  and  of  the  veins 
as  receiving  the  fluid  that  has  traversed  this.  Such  expressions  are 
not  incorrect  as  implying  the  simple  fact,  that  between  the  arteries  and 
the  veins  is  a  network  of  minute  vessels,  through  which  the  blood  has 
to  travel  when  proceeding  from  one  to  the  other;  but  these  vessels 
must  not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  class,  being  nothing 
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else  than  tlio  minutest  BubclivisionB  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  wliicli 
commonly  inosculate  freely  with  each  other. 

590,  The  degree  of  this  inosculation,  and  the  consequent  form  of  the 
capillary  network,  are  subject,  however,  to  very  great  variations  ;  and 
these  may  be  generally  shown  to  have  a  relation  to  the  form  of  the 
ultimate  elements  of  the  tissues,  which  are  traversed  by  the  capillaries. 
Thus  we  have  seen  in  the  capillaries  of  Muscle,  that  the  major  part  rpn 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fibres,  lying  in  the  minute  interspaces  be- 
tween them  (Fig.  G7);  a  few  transverse  branches  serving  to  connect 
them  with  esch  other.  A  similar  distribution  prevails  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  Nervous  trunks  ;  but  those  of  the  Nervous  centres  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  minute  network,  so  as  completely  to  traverse  every 
part  of  the  structure  (Fig.  03).     Again,  we  observe  that  the.  capillaries 

^of  Glands  form  a  minute  network  around  the  secreting  follicle  {Fig. 
94) ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  prevails  in  the  capillaries  of  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs,  which  are  set  so  closely  together,  that  it  would  seem 


Fig.  04. 


Fr~^ — 


,     ,  ■  the  surface  with  blood  as  completely  as 

,  consistently  with  its  being  retained  within  vessels,  and  not 
spread  out  into  a  continuous  film  (Fig.  lOG),  A  network  of  very  much 
the  same  character  is  found  in  the  villi  of  the  mucous  membrane  (Fig. 

Fig.  9G. 


82),  on  the  ordinary  surface  of  simple  mucous  membrane  (Pig.  95),  and 
on  that  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  (Fig.  96).  Where  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  depressed  iuto  foUicles,  the  arrangement  of  the 
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capillarios  has  an  evident  reference  to  these  (Fig.  97) ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hanJ,  where  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  raised  up  into  sensory 
papiihe,  the  capillary  network  sends  looped  prolongations  into  them 
whicj]  arc  found  accompanying  their  nerves  (Figs,  98  and  99). 

591.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  has 
any  further  influence  upon  the  function  of  the  part  they  traverse,  than 


Fig.  07. 


that  which  ic  dcnvea  from  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  blood  afforded 
to  each  individual  portion  of  the  structure.     The  form  of  the  capillary 

Fig.  09. 


network  is  evidently  determined  by  that  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues 
permeated  by  it;  thegf  are  the  real  operative  instruments  in  every  part; 
and  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  is  so  arranged,  as  to  afford 
them  precisely  the  amount  of  nourishment  they  respectively  require. 
Thus  we  have  seen,  that  there  are  many  living  parts,  possessing  most 
important  functions,  in  the  human  body,  which  are  not  in  any  direct 
relation  with  blood-vessels,  and  which  yet  derive  their  whole  nutriment, 
and  the  materials  of  their  functional  operations,  from  the  blood.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  whole  of  the  epithelial  and  epidermic 
cells;  and  also  with  the  articular  cartilages,  and  the  substance  of  the 
teeth.  Even  in  bone,  the  islets  between  the  Haversian  canals,  which 
are  completely  unpenetrated  by  vessels,  are  of  considerable  size.  Such 
islets  must  everywhere  e-tist,  between  the  meshes  of  the  capillary  net- 
work; BO  that  the  question  of  the  vascularity  or  non-vascularity  of  % 
tissao  is  one  of  degree  only; — the  ultimate  fibre  of  muscle  or  nerve, 
and  the  cells  and  fibres  of  other  tissues,  being  as  completely  non-vascular, 
as  the  entire  substance  of  a  tooth  or  of  an  articular  cartilage  ;  the  latter 
being  nourished,  like  the  former,  by  imbibition  from  the  surrounding 
vessels. 

592.  The  term  "Capillary"  may  be  employed  in  an  extended  or  a 
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restricted  sense ;  in  the  former  it  includes  all  the  minute  vessels  which 
pass  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins ;  in  the  latter  it  is  applied  only 
to^  those  which  admit  no  more  than  a  single  file  of  blood-discs  at  once, 
and  excludes  those  which  admit  two,  three,  or  even  four  rows,  even 
although  they  establish  a.  direct  communication  from  one  side  of  the 
network  to  the  other.  Tho  former  application  of  the  term  is  the  most 
convenient,  although  perhaps  not  the  moat  strictly  accurate;  and  it  will 
be  therefore  here  employed  in  its  extended  sense.  And  this  is  rendered 
more  correct  by  the  fact,  that  the  size  of  the  individual  capillaries  is 
by  no  means  permanent ;  an  enlargement  often  taking  place  in  one,  and 
a  contraction  in  another,  at  the  same  time:  go  that  vessels,  which  were 
previously  true  capillaries,  no  longer  remain  such ;  and  passages,  which 
were  previously  of  far  greater  calibre,  are  reduced  to  the  average 
diameter. 

593.  The  opinion  was  long  entertained,  that  there  are  vessels  adapted 
to  the  supply  of  the  white  or  colorless  tissues ;  carrying  from  the 
arteries  only  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  or  liquor  sanguinit,  and 
leaving  the  rest  behind.  No  other  such  vessels  have  been  really  ob- 
served, however,  than  the  capillaries  iu  a  state  of  unusual  contraction, 
as  just  now  mentioned.  And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  existence  is  not  required.  For  any  one  who  obserTes 
the  smallest  capillary  vessels  under  the  microscope,  may  perceive,  that 
the  current  of  blood  which  passes  through  them  is  almost  free  from 
color, — as  the  red  corpuscles  themselves  appear  to  be,  when  spread 
out  in  a  single  layer.  Tissues  which  are  rather  scantily  permeated  by 
such  vessels,  therefore,  may  still  be  white;  and  it  is  only  where  the 
network  is  very  close,  and  tho  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through 
it  is  consequently  great,  that  a  perceptible  color  will  be  communicated 
by  the  red  corpuscles.  And  we  have  seen,  that  the  idea  that  Nutrition 
can  only  bo  carried  on  by  direct  communication  with  vessels,  is  entirely 
unfounded ;  the  tissues  into  which  no  blood-vessels  can  bo  traced,  being 
adapted  to  nourish  themselves,  like  cellular  Plants,  by  the  imbibition  of 
fluid  at  their  surfaces,  on  which  vessels  are  (for  the  most  part)  copiously 
distributed. 

594.  That  the  blood  can  only  minister  to  the  operations  of  Nutrition, 
Secretion,  &c.,  whilst  it  is  circulating  through  tho  Capillaries,  is  evident 
from  several  considerations.  Tbe  thickness  of  tho  walls  of  the  larger 
vessels  interposes  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  transudation  ;  and  eo  com- 
pletely is  the  blood  cut  off  even  from  penetrating  those,  that  they  do 
not  derive  their  own  nourishment  from  the  blood  which  flows  through 
their  tubes,  but  from  a  capillary  network  in  their  own  substance,  which 
is  supplied  by  vessels  from  collateral  branches, — these  being  termed  the 
rata  vasorum.  Moreover  it  is  by  the  inosculation  of  the  capillaries 
alone,  that  the  minute  network  is  formed,  which  serves  to  bring  the 
blood  intoproximity  with  the  minute  parts  of  the  tissues  to  be  nourished; 
thus  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  minute  arteries  of  Muscle  were  to  ter- 
minate in  veins,  without  undergoing  further  subdivision,  the  iilett  left 
between  their  anastomosing  branches  would  be  far  too  large,  and  the 
nutritive  materials  would  consequently  not  be  supplied  with  sufficient 
readiness,   even  supposing  that  it  could  freely  permeate  the  walls  of 
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these  vessels. — The  capillaries,  then,  must  not  he  regarded  as  altogether 
distinct  in  their  endowments,  from  the  vessels  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected on  either  side;  but  merely  as  intended,  by  their  minute  sub- 
division and  inosculation,  to  bring  the  blood  into  sufficiently  close  rela- 
tion with  the  tissues  they  are  to  nourish,  and  to  allow  a  greater  degree 
of  transudation  of  its  elements  by  the  comparative  thinness  of  their 
walls. 

595.  When  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  Capillaries  of  a  trans- 
parent part,  such  as  the  web  of  a  Frog's  foot,  is  observed  with  the 
microscope,  it  appears  at  first  to  take  place  with  great  evenness  and 
regularity.  The  influence  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  may  be  seen 
to  extend  itself  into  the  smaller  arteries ;  the  blood  moving  onwards 
in  them  with  a  somewhat  jerking  motion.  But  this  influence  alto- 
gether dbappears  in  the  capillary  network ;  the  flow  of  blood  through 
this  being  even  and  continuous,  except  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
becoming  weak  and  irregular,  or  when  its  influence  is  impeded  by 
obstruction  in  the  vessels  leading  to  the  part, — the  blood  being  then 
impelled  by  a  succession  of  jerks,  with  intervals  of  complete  repose. 
But  on  watching  the  movement  for  some  time,  various  changes  may 
be  observed,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  heart's  influence,  and 
which  show  that  a  certain  regulating  or  distributive  power  exists  in 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  or  in  the  tissues  which  they  traverse.  Not 
only  do  we  occasionally  perceive  some  of  the  tubes  enlarging,  so  as  to 
admit  several  files  of  blood-discs  instead  of  one,  whilst  others  that 
previously  received  several  now  only  admit  one; — ^but  we  also  see 
vessels  coming  into  view,  which  were  not  previously  noticed,  whilst 
other  vessels  seem  to  become  obliterated.  This  apparently  new  forma- 
tion and  obliteration  of  vessels,  however,  does  not  really  take  place ; 
for  a  more  close  examination  shows,  that  the  former  of  these  appear- 
ances is  due  to  the  entrance  of  red  corpuscles  into  passages  which 
existed  before,  but  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  contraction  as  enabled 
them  only  to  admit  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood ;  whilst,  by  a  con- 
verse change  in  certain  capillaries,  from  the  dilated  to  the  contracted 
state,  the  appearance  of  obliteration  is  produced,  the  red  corpuscles 
being  excluded,  and  the  transparent  fluid  of  the  blood  being  alone 
transmitted  by  them. 

596.  But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  irregularities  which  may 
be  detected  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  Capillary  circulation.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  liable  to  great  and  sudden  variations,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  change  in  the  heart's  action,  or  in  the 
supply  of  blood  afforded  by  the  arteries ;  and  this  change  may  manifest 
itself,  either  in  the  whole  capillary  network  of  a  part,  or  in  a  portion 
of  it ;  the  circulation  taking  place  with  diminished  rapidity  in  one 
part,  and  with  increased  energy  in  another,  though  both  are  supplied 
by  the  same  trunk.  These  variations  are  sometimes  manifested  by  the 
complete  change  in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  in  certain  of  the 
transverse  or  communicating  branches  ;  this  movement  taking  place,  of 
course,  from  the  stronger  towards  the  weaker  current.  Not  unfrequently 
an  entire  stagnation,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  precedes  the 
reversal  of  the  direction.     Irregularities  of  this  kind  are  most  frequent 
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when  tlie  heart's  action  is  enfeebled  or  partially  interrupted  ;  and  it 
would  thus  uppear,  that  the  local  influences  by  which  they  are  produced 
are  overcome  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  central  organ,  when  this 
is  acting  with  its  full  vigor.  When  the  whole  current  has  nearly  stag- 
nated, and  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  heart  renews  it,  the  movement  is 
seldom  uniform  through  the  entire  plexus  supplied  by  one  trunk  ;  but  is 
much  greater  in  sooie  of  the  tubes  than  in  others, — the  variation  being 
in  no  degree  connected  with  their  size,  and  being  very  different  in  its 
amount  at  short  intervals. 

597.  All  these  circumstances  indicate  that  the  movement  of  blood 
through  the  capillaries  is  very  much  infiuenced  by  local  forces ;  although 
these  forces  ar»  not  sufficiently  powerful,  in  the  higher  animals,  to 
maintain  it  alone.  And  from  other  facta  it  appears,  that  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  energetic  flow  of  blood  through  these  vessels, 
are  nothing  else  than  the  active  performance  of  the  nutritive  and  other 
operations,  to  which  they  arc  subservient.  The  examination  of  a  single 
one  of  these  processes,  will  afford  us. the  requisite  proof.  The  blood 
when  circulating  through  the  tyBtemic  capillaries,  yields  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen  to  the  tissues  it  permeates,  and  receives  from  them  carbonic 
acid.  On  the  other  hand,  when  passing  through  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries, it  gives  up  its  carbonic  acid  to  the  atmosphere,  and  imbibes  a 
fresh  supply  of  oxygen.  Now  if  either  of  these  changes  be  prevented 
from  taking  place,  a  retardation  and  even  a  complete  stagnation  of  the 
blood  will  take  place, — the  flow  through  the  capillaries  being  now 
resisted,  instead  of  accelerated,  by  the  relation  which  the  blood  bears  to 
the  tissues.  Thus  it  has  been  shown,  that  if  an  animal  be  partially 
deprived  of  oxygen,  so  that  the  arterial  blood  is  not  duly  aerated  (rather 
resembling  the  ordinary  venous  blood),  and  cannot  e.tert  its  proper 
action  on  the  tissues,  the  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  systemic 
arteries  is  increased,  although  the  supply  of  blood  propelled  by  the 
heart,  and  the  propulsive  power  of  the  heart  itself  are  diminished;  and 
this  plainly  indicates  a  retardation  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  producing 
an  undue  accumulation  in  the  arteries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs,  either  by  an  obstruction 
in  the  air  passages,  or  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  gas,  brings  the 
pulmonary  circulation  to  a  stand  in  a  very  short  time,  the  blood  not 
being  able  to  undergo  its  usual  changes  in  the  capillaries  of  those  organs; 
and  by  this  stagnation,  the  whole  movement  of  biood  is  speedily  checked. 
The  rcadmission  of  oxygon,  if  the  suspension  of  the  circulation  have 
not  been  too  long  continued,  occasions  the  renewal  of  the  movement  in 
tho  capillaries,  and  thence  in  the  whole  circle  of  vessels ;  and  this  even 
after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  propel  blood  towards  the  lungs. 

598.  The  principles  already  noticed  (§  547),  as  put  forth  by  Prof. 
Draper,  seem  fully  adequate  to  explain  these  phenomena.  The  arterial 
blood, — containing  oxygen  with  which  it  is  ready  to  part,  and  being 
prepared  to  receive  in  exchange  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  tissues  set 
free, — must  obviously  have  a  greater  affinity  for  tho  tissues,  than  venous 
blood,  in  which  both  these  changes  have  been  already  effected.  Conse- 
quently, upon  mere  physical  principles,  the  arterial  blood,  which  enters 
the  systemic  capillaries  od  one  side,  must  drive  before  it,  and  expel  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  network,  the  blood  which  has  become  veDoas 
whilst  traversing  it.  But  if  the  blood  which  enters  the  capillaries  have 
no  such  affinity,  no  such  motor  power  can  be  developed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  capillaries^ of  the  lungs,  the  opposite  affinities  prevail.  The 
venous  blood  and  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  cells  have  a  mutual  attrac- 
tion, which  is  satisfied  by  the  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
that  takes  place  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries ;  and  when  the 
blood  has  become  arterialized,  it  no  longer  has  any  attraction  for  the 
air.  Upon  the  very  same  principle,  therefore,  the  venous  blood  will 
drive  the  arterial  before  it  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  whilst  respira- 
tion is  properly  going  on ;  but  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  interrupted, 
80  that  the  blood  is  no  longer  aerated,  no  change  in  the  affinities  takes 
place  whilst  it  traverses  the  capillary  network ;  the  blood,  continuing 
venous,  still  retains  its  need  of  a  change,  and  its  attraction  for  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries ;  and  its  egress  into  the  pulmonary  veins  is  thus 
resisted,  rather  than  aided,  by  the  force  generated  in  the  lungs. 

599.  The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  in  regard  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  its  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  is  the  only  one  to 
which  the  rulmonary  circulation  is  subservient ;  but  in  the  Systemic 
circulation,  the  changes  are  of  a  much  more  complex  nature, — every 
distinct  organ  attracting  to  itself  the  peculiar  substances  which  it 
requires  as  the  materials  of  its  own  nutrition,  and  the  nature  of  the 
affinities  thus  generated  being  consequently  different  in  each  case.  But 
the  same  law  holds  good  in  all  instances.  Thus  the  blood  coilveyed  to 
the  liver  by  the  portal  vein,  contains  the  materials  at  the  expense  of 
which  the  bile-secreting  cells  are  developed ;  consequently  the  tissue  of 
the  liver,  which  is  principally  made  up  of  these  cells,  possesses  a  certain 
degree  of  affinity  or  attraction  for  blood  containing  these  materials ;  and 
this  is  diminished,  so  soon  as  they  have  been  drawn  from  it  into  the  cells 
around.  Consequently  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  will  drive  before  it, 
into  the  hepatic  vein,  the  blood  which  has  traversed  the  capillaries  of 
the  portal  system,  and  which  has  given  up,  in  doin^  so,  the  elements  of 
bile  to  the  solid  tissues  of  the  liver.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in 
every  other  case. 

600.  We  are  now  prepared,  therefore,  to  understand  the  general 
principle,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  a  part  will  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  the  activity  of  the  functional  changes  taking  place 
in  it, — ^the  heart's  action,  and  the  state  of  the  general  circulation, 
remaining  the  same.  When,  by  the  heightened  vitality,  or  the  unusual 
exercise,  of  a  part,  the  changes  which  the  blood  naturally  undergoes  in 
it  are  increased  in  amount,  the  affinities  which  draw  the  arterial  blood 
into  the  capillaries  are  stronger,  and  more  speedily  satisfied,  and  the 
venous  blood  is  therefore  driven  out  with  increased  energy.  Thus  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  will  pass  through  the  capillaries  of  the  part  in 
a  given  time,  without  any  enlargement  of  their  calibre,  and  even  though 
it  be  somewhat  diminished ;  but  the  size  of  the  arteries  by  which  it  is 
supplied  soon  undergoes  an  increase,  which  adapts  it  to  supply  the 
increased  demand.  Any  circumstance,  then,  which  increases  the  func- 
tional energy  of  a  part,  or  stimulates  it  to  increased  nutrition,  will 
occasion  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  blood,  altogether  irrespectively 
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of  an;  chtinge  in  the  heart's  action.     This   principle   has  long  beaiH 
known,  »nd  has  been  expressed  in  the  concise  adage,  "Ubi  stimulus, 
ibi  fluxus;"  which  those  Physiologiats  who  maintain  that   the  Circu- 
lation is  maintained  and  governed  by  tlie  heart  alone,  cast  into  an- 
merited  neglect. 

601.  An  undue  acceleration  of  the  local  circulation,  arising  from  an 
excess  of  functional  activity  in  the  part,  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
Other  change,  constitutes  the  state  known  as  active  conge»tion,  or  deter- 
mination  of  blood.  This  may  be  artiGcially  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  gentle  stimulants;  and  it  is  usually  the  first  change  thai  occurs, 
■when  their  action  proves  sufficiently  violent  to  produce  Inflammation. 
From  that  state,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  this  important  charac- 
ter,— that  there  is  merely  an  exahation  of  the  natural  function,  but  so 
change.  Moreover  we  shall  presently  see  that,  in  Inflammation,  there 
is  a  stagnation  of  blood,  not  an  acceleration.  We  frequently  meet 
■with  cases,  in  which  this  active  congestion  becomes  very  manifest; 
especially  in  persons  of  active  minds,  who  exert  their  mental  powers 
too  violently,  and  who  thereby  induce  an  habitually-increased  flow  of 
blood  towards  the  head,  manifested  in  the  increased  pulsation  of  the 
carotids,  the  suffusion  of  the  face  and  eyes,  and  the  heat  of  the  surface. 
The  balance  of  the  circulation  being  thus  disturbed,  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  diminished  energy  of  the  movement  of  blood  in  other 
organs,  especially  the  extremities;  as  indicated  by  their  habitual  cold- 
ness and  llvidity.  In  the  treatment  of  such  a  State  (which  is  often 
the  precursor  of  serious  disease),  it  should  be  our  object  to  restore  the 
circulation  in  the  extremities,  hy  friction,  exercise,  &c. ;  and  to  abate 
the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  head,  by  restraining  the  functional  activity 
of  the  brain,  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  by  keeping  the 
head  high  during  steep,  and  other  means  of  similar  tendency. 

602.  There  is  another  condition  of  the  capillary  circulation,  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Congestion,  which  is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  preceding.  In  this  state,  there  is  deficient  functional  energy  in 
the  part,  and  the  circulation  through  it  is  consequently  retarded, — aa 
in  the  lungs  where  there  is  a  partial  obstruction  to  the  aeration  of  the 
blood.  The  same  cause  produces  a  deficient  tonicity  of  the  Arteries, 
and  allows  their  walls  to  he  unduly  distended  by  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the 
blood;  and  conseijuently  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
part,  with  a  retarded  movement.  This  condition,  like  the  preceding, 
predisposes  to  Inflammation,  although  in  a  different  mode,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter  (§  631).  It  is  relieved  by  causes  which  promote 
the  action  of  the  part;  thus  congestion  of  the  lungs,  occasioned  by  the 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  air-cells,  which  creates  an  obstacle  to  the  awa- 
tion  of  the  blood,  disappears  when  that  effusion  is  absorbed.  And 
congestion  of  the  liver,  the  result  of  deficient  secreting  power  in  the 
organ,  is  relieved  by  mercurial  and  other  medicines,  which  promote  the 
flow  of  bile  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  hepatic  cells. 

603.  The  Capillaries,  like  the  Arteries,  possess  a  power  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation,  which  seems  to  be  very  much  under  the  inflaenco  of 
the  Nervous  System,  and  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  which  conve« 
the  influence  of  the  Emotions.     We  have  a  visible  example  of  thiajH 
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flaence  in  the  act  of  blushing^  which  consists  in  a  sadden  enlargement 
of  the  capillaries  and  small  vessels  of  the  surface ;  whilst  the  converse 
state  of  pallor^  which  often  alternates  with  it  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotion,  is  evidently  due  to  an  unusual  contraction  of  the  same 
vessels.  But  the  eifects  of  this  influence  are  no  less  sensible  in  other 
cases ;  and  particularly  in  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  certain 
secretions,  in  accordance  with  the  mental  state,  or  the  condition  of  the 
system  generally.  To  the  mode  in  which  this  regulation  is  eifected,  the 
act  of  blushing  seems  to  afibrd  us  the  key ;  for  it  indicates  that  the 
supply  of  blood  aiTorded  to  the  glands,  may  be  entirely  governed  by  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  calibre  of  the  arteries.  Thus 
the  nursing  mother,  at  the  sight,  or  even  at  the  thought,  of  her  child, 
when  the  usual  time  for  suckling  approaches,  feels  a  rush  of  blood  to 
the  breast,  exactly  resembling  that  which  takes  place  to  the  cheeks  in 
blushing,  and  popularly  termed  "  the  draught ;"  this  rush  occasions  an 
almost  immediate  increase  in  the  secretion.  In  like  manner  we  may 
explain  the  influence  of  the  mental  state  upon  the  amount  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  lachrymal,  the  salivary,  and  many  other  glands ;  its  influence 
npon  their  quality^  must  probably  be  effected  through  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  blood  itself. 

604.  The  supply  of  Nervous  agency  from  the  Cerebro-spinal  system, 
has  been  clearly  proved  to  exert  no  direct  influence  in  maintaining  the 
capillary  circulation  ;  since  the  latter  continues  as  usual,  after  all  the 
nerves  of  a  part  have  been  divided.  This  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact, 
that  the  operations  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  are  essentially  indepen- 
dent of  this  agency.  But  as  they  are  in  some  degree  influenced  by  it, 
80  will  the  capillary  circulation  be  afi*ected,  through  its  connexion  with 
them.  In  this  manner  we  are  to  explain  the  effect  of  violent  impres- 
sions upon  the  nervous  centres  in  bringing  to  a  stand,  not  merely  the 
action  of  the  Heart  (§  581),  but  the  Capillary  circulation  all  over  the 
body.  The  general  vitality  of  the  system  appears  to  be  at  once  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that  the  capillary  circulation,  which  may  usually  be  seen  to 
continue  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  for  some  time  after  the  interruption 
of  the  heart's  action,  is  immediately  suspended  by  crushing  the  brain 
with  a  hammer. 

6.    Of  the  Movement  of  Blood  in  the  Veim, 

605.  The  Venous  system  is  formed  by  the  reunion  of  the  small  trunks, 
which  originate  in  the  capillary  network  ;  and  it  carries  back  to  the 
heart  the  blood  Which  has  been  transmitted  through  this.  This  blood  is 
dark  or  carbonated  in  the  systemic  veins ;  whilst  it  is  bright  or  oxy- 
genated in  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  structure  of  the  veins  is  essen- 
tially the  same  with  that  of  the  arteries ;  but  the  fibrous  tissue  of  their 
middle  coat  less  decidedly  exhibits  the  characters,  either  of  the  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  or  of  non-striated  muscle.  Still  it  possesses  no  inconside- 
rable amount  of  Elasticity ;  and  a  certain  degree  of  Muscular  contrac- 
tility also.  The  whole  capacity  of  the  Venous  system  is  at  least  twice 
and  perhaps  more  nearly  three  timeSj  that  of  the  Arterial ;  and  the  rate 
of  motion  of  the  blood  in  it  must  be  proportionably  slower.    . 
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G06.  The  movement  of  the  Blood  through  the  Veiua  is,  without  doabl|9 
chiefly  effected  by  the  via  a  tergo,  or  propulsive  force,  which  results  from 
the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  aided  by  the  power 
I  generated  in  the  capillary  vessels.  The  intermittent  flow,  which  ia 
'  caused  by  the  interrupted  action  of  the  former,  is  usually  ao  far  equalized 
during  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillary  network,  that  no 
pulsation  can  he  shown  to  esiat  in  the  veins ;  but  instances  occasionally 
present  themselves,  in  which  a  venous  pulse  may  be  clearly  perceived. 
I  Ihe  Venous  Circulation  is  affected,  however,  by  certain  other  causes, 
I  which  exert  little  influence  on  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  Arteries. 
I  One  of  these  is  the  frequently  recurring  action  of  Muscles,  to  which  the 
Veins  are  peculiarly  subject,  on  account  of  their  position.  In  every 
instance  in  which  Muscular  movement  takes  place,  a  portion  of  the 
Veins  of  the  part  will  undergo  compression ;  and  as  the  blood  is  pre- 
Tcnted  by  the  valves  in  the  veins,  from  being  driven  back  into  the  small 
vessels,  it  is  necessarily  forced  onwards  towards  the  heart.  As  each 
Bet  of  muscles  is  relaxed,  the  veins  that  were  compressed  by  it  fill  out 
■gain,  to  be  again  compressed  on  tho  renewal  of  the  force.  Thus  ne 
Bee  how  the  general  Muscular  movements  of  the  body  have  an  important 
influence  in  maintaining  the  Venous  Circulation, — bow  continued  exer- 
cise, involving  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  several  groups 
of  muscles,  must  send  the  blood  more  rapidly  towards  the  heart,  and 
thus  increase  the  rapidity  of  its  pulsations, — and  how  the  sudden  and 
eimultaneous  action  of  a  large  number  of  muscles  after  repose  (as  when 
we  rise  up  from  the  sitting  or  lying,  to  the  standing  posture),  may  dri^-e 
the  blood  to  the  heart  with  so  violent  an  impetus,  as  to  produce  even 
fatal  results,  if,  by  any  diseased  condition  of  that  organ,  it  should  be 
rendered  unablo  to  dispose  with  sufficient  rapidity  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  thus  transmitted  to  it. 

60T.  The  Respiratory  movements  exert  a  slight  influence  upon  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  large  veins  near  the  heart ;  for  as  the  chest  is 
s  closed  cavity,  in  which  .1  partial  vacuum  is  produced  by  the  act  of  In- 
Bpiration,  whilst  its  contents  are  compressed  by  the  act  of  Expiration, 
the  former  state  will  favor  the  movement  of  blood  from  the  large  veins 
on  the  exterior  of  the  cavity,  towards  the  heart,  whilst  tho  latter  condi- 
tion will  retard  it.  This  produces  the  phenomenon  termed  the  respira- 
tory  pulse  ;  which  may  be  seen  in  tho  veins  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  in 
thin  persons,  and  especially  in  those  who  are  suffering  from  pulmonary 
diseases.  Tho  influence  of  the  Respiratory  movements  is  made  evident 
by  introducing  a  tube  into  the  Jugular  vein,  tho  lower  end  of  vhich 
dips  into  water ;  for  an  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  water 
into  the  tube  is  then  witnessed,  showing  the  suction  power  of  the  Inspi- 
ratory movement,  and  the  cspellent  force  of  the  Expiratory  act.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Expiratory  movement,  while  it  directly  tends  to 
cause  accumulation  in  the  veins,  will  assist  the  heart  in  propelling  the 
blood  in  tho  Arteries;  and  by  the  combined  action  of  these  two  causes 
is  produced,  among  other  effects,  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  Brais, 
synchronously  with  expiration  and  inspiration,  which  are  observed  when 
a  portion  of  the  cranium  is  removed. 
COS.  A  pulsatory  movement  may  be  occasioned  in  the  great  veiw 
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near  the  heart,  by  another  cause  entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding ; 
namely,  the  regurgitation  of  blood  from  the  rentricle  into  the  auricle^  and 
thence  into  the  vendQ  cavae,  during  the  ventricular  systole ;  and  the  pul- 
sation thus  occasioned  is  synchronous,  therefore,  with  that  in  the  arteries 
(proceeding  backwardsj  however,  from  the  heart),  instead  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  respiratory  movement.  This  regurgitation  may  take  place, 
not  from  any  disease  in  the  valves  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but 
simply  from  over-distension  of  its  cavities,  resulting  from  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  lungs ;  for  when  this  occurs, 
the  tricuspid  valve  does  not  completely  close,  and  allows  a  portion  of 
the  blood  to  escape  from  the  ventricle  backwards  into  the  auricle  and 
vense  cavse.  This  want  of  complete  closure,  constituting  what  has  been 
termed  the  ^'safety-valve  function"  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  has  been  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  diving  animals,  in  which  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  is  liable  to  be  temporarily  suspended.  The  venous  pulsation 
which  is  thus  produced,  may  be  noticed  in  almost  every  case  of  long- 
standing dyspnoea ;  especially  when  this  is  accompanied  (as  it  usually 
is)  by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

609.  The  Venous  circulation  is  much  more  liable  than  the  Arterial, 
to  be  influenced  by  the  force  of  Gravity ;  and  this  influence  is  particu- 
larly noticeable,  when  the  tonicity  of  the  vessels  is  deficient.  The  fol- 
lowing experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Williams,  to  elucidate  the  influence 
of  deficient  firmness  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  of  gravitation,  over 
the  movement  of  fluids  through  tubes,  throw  great  light  on  the  causes 
of  Venous  Congestion.  A  tube  with  two  equal  arms  having  been  fitted 
to  a  syringe,  a  brass  tube  two  feet  long,  having  several  right  angles  in 
its  course,  was  adapted  to  one  of  them,  whilst  to  the  other  was  tied  a 
portion  of  a  rabbit's  intestine  four  feet  long,  and  of  calibre  double  that 
of  the  brass  tube,  this  being  arranged  in  curves  and  coils,  but  without 
angles  and  crossings.  When  the  two  ends  were  raised  to  the  same 
height,  the  small  metal  tube  discharged  from  two  to  five  times  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time  by  the  larger  but  mem- 
branous tube ;  the  difference  being  greatest,  when  the  strokes  of  the 
piston  were  most  forcible  and  sudden,  by  which  the  intestine  was  much 
dilated  at  its  syringe  end,  but  conveyed  very  little  more  water.  When 
the  discharging  ends  were  raised  a  few  inches  higher,  the  difference  in- 
creased considerably,  the  amount  of  fluid  discharged  by  the  gut  being 
much  diminished  ;  and  when  the  ends  were  raised  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  inches,  the  gut  ceased  to  discharge,  each  stroke  only  moving  the 
column  of  water  in  it,  and  this  subsiding  again,  without  rising  high 
enough  to  overflow.  When  the  force  of  the  stroke  was  increased,  the 
part  of  the  intestine  nearest  the  syringe  burst. 

610.  From  these  experiments  it  is  easy  to  understand,  how  any  defi- 
ciency of  tone  in  the  Venous  systetn  will  tend  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
the  blood  from  the  depending  parts  of  the  body,  and  will  consequently 
occasion  an  increased  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  quantity  of  blood  they  contain.  All  these  conditions 
are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  escape  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood 
from  the  small  vessels  ;  and  this  may  either  infiltrate  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  or  it  may  be  poured  into  some  neighboring  serous  cavity,  pro- 
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ducing  dropsj.  Thus  it  tiappens,  tliat  such  elTusions  may  often  W 
traced  to  that  state  of  deficient  vigor  of  the  Bjatem,  which  peculiarly 
manifests  itself  in  want  of  tone  of  the  blood-vessels ;  and  ihat  it  is  re- 
lieved by  remedies  which  teod  to  restore  this.  In  many  young  females 
of  leu  CO -phlegmatic  temperament,  for  example,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
Bwelling  of  the  feet,  by  edematous  etTuaion  into  the  areolar  tissue,  in 
consequence  of  the  depending  position  of  the  limbs ;  the  ccdema  disap- 
pears during  the  night,  but  returns  during  the  day,  and  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  evening.  And  the  congestion  which  frequently  manifests 
itself  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body,  towards  the  close  of  exhausting 
diseases,  in  which  the  patient  has  lain  much  upon  his  back,  is  attribntable 
to  a  similar  cause  ;  of  such  congestion,  effusions  into  the  various  serous 
cavities  are  frequent  results;  and  such  effusions,  taking  place  during 
the  last  hours  of  life,  are  often  erroneously  regarded  as  tbe  cause  of 
death.  To  the  same  cause  we  are  to  attribute  the  varicose  state  of  the 
veins  of  the  leg,  which  is  so  common  amongst  persons  of  relaxed  fibre, 
and  especially  in  those  whose  habits  require  them  to  be  much  in  the  erect 
posture;  and  this  distension  occasionally  proceeds  to  complete  rupture, 
the  causes  of  which  are  fully  elucidated  by  the  experiments  just  cited. 

611.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  circulation  within  the  Craniam 
takes  place  under  different  conditions  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Fur  as  the  cranium  is  a  closed  cavity, — a  certain  part  of  which 
IB  occupi<-d  by  the  cerebral  subntanco  and  its  membranes,  the  remainder 
being  filled  up  with  blood, — it  has  been  argued  that  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  must  bo  always  the  same ;  and  that 
any  disturbance  of  its  circulation  must  be  iluo  to  a  difference  in  the 
relative  quantity  of  blood  in  the  arteries  and  the  veins.  This  idea 
appeared  to  derive  support  from  the  reanlta  of  experiments,  which 
showed  that  the  blood  is  retained  in  the  vessels  within  the  cranium  of 
animals  bled  to  death,  unless  an  opening  be  made  in  the  skull,  so  as 
to  allow  the  air  to  exert  the  same  pressure  upon  these  vessels,  as  upon 
those  of  other  parts.  But  such  experiments  do  not  at  all  sanction  the 
assertion,  that  the  quantity  of  hlood  within  the  cranium  is  constant; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  undergoes  us  much 
change  as  in  other  parts.  For  although  the  cerebr&I  substance  be 
incompressible,  yet  its  bulk  is  subject  to  constant  variation,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  fluid  it  contains;  and  the  presence  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  the  aub-aracbnoid  cavity  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
appears  to  he  peculiarly  destined  to  favor  this  continual  change, — the 
proportions  of  it  contained  in  the  spinal  and  the  cerebral  cavities,  re- 
spectively, being  governed  by  the  bulk  of  the  other  contents  of  the 
cranium.  Thus  if  the  vessels  of  the  cerebrum  be  in  their  ordinary  state 
of  fulness,  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  is  present  in  the  sub-arachooid 
cavity  of  the  brain;  this  will  bo  pressed  out  into  the  spinal  portion  of 
the  cavity,  if  the  cerebral  vessels  be  unusually  distended  with  hlood: 
whilst  it  will  be  increased  from  the  latter  source,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space  within  the  cranium,  if  the  cerebral  veascla  be  unusually 
empty. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  NUTRITION. 
1.  Selecting  Power  of  the  Individual  Parts, 

612.  The  Blood  which  is  carried  into  the  differcDt  parts  of  the 
system,  by  the  Circulating  apparatus,  is  the  source  from  which  all  the 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  derive  the  materials  of  their  growth  and 
development ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  distributed  by  the  Capillaries 
of  the  several  tissues,  with  a  degree  of  minuteness,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  activity  of  the  nutrient  operations  taking  place  in  the  indi- 
yidual  parts.  Thus,  in  Nerve  and  Muscle,  Mucous  Membrane  and 
Skin,  a  constant  decay  of  the  old,  and  a  development  of  new  tissue,  are 
taking  place,  when  these  organs  are  in  a  state  of  functional  activity ; 
and  a  copious  supply  of  blood  is  carried  through  every  part  of  their 
substance ;  whilst  in  Cartilage  and  Bone,  Tendon  and  Ligament,  the 
amount  of  interchange  is  very  small,  and  is  effected  by  a  much  less 
minute  reticulation  of  capillary  blood-vessels. 

618.  The  materials  of  the  nutritive  process  being  prepared  in  the 
blood,  the  process  of  nutrition  is  the  act  of  each  individual  part ;  which 
grows  and  developes  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  powers,  as  long 
as  the  requisite  conditions  are  supplied.  The  mode  in  which  this  takes 
place,  in  each  individual  tissue,  has  been  already  explained  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  Treatise.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  act  of  Nutrition  is,  in  fact,  a  process  of  cell-growth ;  and 
that  it  takes  place  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  production  of  the 
simple  isolated  cell,  which  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  humblest  forms 
of  Cryptogamic  Vegetation, — namely,  that  it  grows  from  a  germ,  which 
draws  to  itself  the  materials  of  its  nutrition,  and  gives  to  some  of  them 
a  new  arrangement,  whereby  they  form  the  cell-wall,  whilst  others  are 
introduced  into  the  cell-cavity, — and  then  when  it  has  passed  through 
its  regular  series  of  changes,  it  dies,  and  sets  free  its  contents.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  some  cases,  the  germs  are  prepared  by  previously- 
existing  cells  of  the  same  kind ;  whilst  in  others  they  are  furnished  by 
certain  '^nutritive  centres,"  which  seem  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  them,  deriving  their  materials  from  the  blood.  Fre- 
quently it  would  seem  as  if  the  original  or  parent-cell  is  able  to  con- 
tinue the  production  of  secondary  cells  to  an  unlimited  extent,  even 
though  it  may  have  itself  undergone  a  considerable  change  of  form. 
Thus  the  ultimate  follicles  of  Glands  seem  to  be  at  first  closed  cells, 
which  subsequently  open  at  the  part  nearest  to  the  duct,  and  establish 
a  connexion  with  it;  and  having  thus  changed  their  condition,  they  go 
on  developing  new  generations  of  secreting  cells  in  their  interior,  from 
their  own  nuclei  or  germinal  centres,  to  an  unlimited  extent.  In  like 
manner,  the  parent-cells  of  Muscular  Fibre,  which  have  coalesced  to 
form  the  tubular  Myolemma,  seem  to  continue  to  develope  new  fibrillse 
from  their  nuclei,  notwithstanding  their  change  of  form. 
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•  614.  The  selecting  power,  wliich  is  possessed  by  the  germs  of  each 
kind  of  tissue,  and  whicli  enfibleB  them  to  draw  from  the  blood  the 
materials  which  they  severally  require  for  their  development,  manifests 
itself  also  in  the  mode  in  which  substances,  that  are  abnormally  present 
in  the  blood,  affect  the  condition  and  development  of  tho  solid  tissues. 
'  Thus  we  find  that  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  Arsenic  in  the 
I  blood,  will  produce  a  state  of  irritation  in  all  the  Mucous  membranes  of 
'.  the  body.  The  continued  introduction  of  Lead  into  the  circulating 
system,  occasions  a  modification  in  the  nutrition  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  fore-arm,  producing  the  form  of  partial  paralysis  commonly 
termed  "wrist-drop"  and  the  existence  of  this  modification  is  shown 
by  tho  presence  of  lead  in  the  palsied  muscles.  Here  we  have  to 
remark  the  symmetrical  nature  of  the  affection,  consequent  upon  tho 
occurrence  of  the  same  disorder  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  body ;  for  these  muscles  appear  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
tendency  to  attract  lead  from  tho  circulating  current,  in  a  degree  that 
is  equal  on  the  two  sides,  as  they  have  to  draw  from  tho  blood  the 
materials  of  their  regular  growth,  and  to  develope  themselves  in  an 
exactly  similar  manner.  In  like  manner,  the  cutaneous  eruptions,  which 
are  occasionally  produced  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, are  found  to  be  almost  precisely  symmetrical ;  the  presence  of 
the  medicine  in  the  blood  being  the  occasion  of  a  disordered  nutrition 
of  certain  parts  of  the  skin ;  and  tho  selecting  power  of  particular  spots 
being  evinced,  by  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  parts  aS"ected  on  the 
two  sides. 

615.  Tho  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  substances, 
whose  presence  in  the  blood  is  rather  the  result  of  a  disordered  condi- 
tion of  tho  digestive  and  assimilating  processes,  than  of  their  direct 
introduction  from  without.  Thus  in  Lepra  and  Psoriasis, — chronic 
diseases  of  the  Skin,  which  seem  to  have  tlieir  origin  in  a  disordered 
Btate  of  tho  blood,  rather  than  in  the  solid  tissues  affected, — wo  find  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  the  repetition  of  the  patches  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  body,  or  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  limbs;  and  this  we 
must  attribute  to  the  peculiar  attraction,  existing  between  the  solid 
tissues  of  those  parts,  and  the  morbid  matter  circulating  through  them. 
So  in  those  chronic  forms  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  which  modify  the 
nutrition  of  the  joints,  producing  a  deposit  of  "  chalk-stonee,  "  or  per- 
manent distortion  and  stiffening,  we  almost  invariably  find  the  corre- 
eponding  joints  of  the  two  sides  affected.  The  chief  exceptions  to  the 
general  principle,  that  the  presence  of  morbid  or  extraneous  matters  in 
the  blood  affects  corresponding  parts  alike,  are  found  to  exist  where 
there  is  much  febrile  disturbance,  or  where  local  causes  produce  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  disorder  of  a  single  part.  The  nearer  the  character 
of  the  morbid  process  is  to  that  of  the  ordinary  nutritive  operations,  the 
more  nearly  does  it  approach  these,  in  the  aymnutry  with  which  it 
developes  itself.* 
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2.    Varying  Activity  of  the  Nutritive  Processes, 

616.  The  nutritive  operations  go  on  with  very  great  variations  in 
their  relative  activity,  nnder  different  circumstances.  As  a  general 
rale  it  may  be  stated  that,  the  greater  the  demand  for  the  functional  * 
activity  of  the  organ  or  tissue,  the  more  energetic  is  its  nutrition ;  and 
vice  versd.  Now  this  is  readily  understood,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
the  active  state  of  many  structures  essentially  consists  in  an  act  of 
nutrition ;  thus  the  energy  of  the  secreting  processes  is  really  de* 
pendent,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  growth  of  the  secreting  cells,  which 
make  up  the  essential  part  of  the  gland,  and  the  energy  of  the  absorb- 
ing and  assimilating  process  is  dependent  upon  the  development  of 
the  cells,  which  select  and  elaborate  the  nutrient  matter.  This  growth 
IB  regulated  mainly  by  the  supply  of  blood ;  being  increased  oy  the 
afflux  of  blood  towards  the  part,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  upon  the  vessels,  or  through  any  other  change  in  the  current  of 
the  circulation.  Thus  the  secretions  are  increased  in  amount,  by  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  that  act  (probably  through  the  sympathetic  nerve)  in 
regulating  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  supplying  their  respective  glands : 
or  the  interruption  of  the  function  of  one  gland  shall  occasion  an 
increased  nutrition,  and  consequently  an  augumented  secretion,  in  its 
fellow, — as  when  one  of  the  kidneys  is  hypertrophied,  through  a  dis- 
ease in  the  other,  that  renders  it  incapable  of  performing  its  office. 
Still  it  would  appear,  that  there  may  be  variations  in  the  activity  of 
these  organs,  resulting  from  causes  inherent  in  themselves  (of  the  nature 
of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing) ;  and  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  active 
nutritive  operations  will  promote  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
parts,  %vhil8t  a  languid  state  of  the  function  will  retard  it. 

617.  In  certain  other  tissues,  however,  the  functional  activity  would 
seem  to  consist  rather  in  a  waste  or  decay  of  structures  previously 
developed ;  this  is  the  case  especially  in  Nerve  and  Muscle,  which  are 
found  to  undergo  disintegration,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  exercised ;  whilst  the  degree  in  which  this  waste  is 
repaired,  depends  upon  the  supply  of  nutritive  material,  the  quiescent 
state  of  the  part,  and  other  circumstances.  But  even  here  we  find 
that  functional  activity  occasions  increased  nutrition;  in  the  same 
manner  as  burning  a  lamp  with  a  high  flame  increases  the  amount  of 
fluid  drawn  up  by  the  wick.  For  neither  the  nerves  nor  the  muscles 
can  act  with  energy,  without  a  large  supply  of  arterial  blood ;  and  this 
is  drawn  to  them  on  the  principles  already  mentioned  (§  60)  as  in- 
creasing the  energy  of  the  local  circulation.  The  determination  of 
blood  to  the  parts,  thus  established,  favors  their  increased  nutrition ; 
and  thus  we  find  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  any  set  of  Mus- 
cles, which  is  habitually  exercised,  undergoes  a  great  increase  of  de- 
velopment ;  whilst,  in  like  manner  the  Nervous  centres,  if  too  great  a 
demand  be  made  upon  their  activity,  are  liable  to  become  hypertrophied 
(especially  in  young  persons),  and  may  thus  become  subject  to  disor- 
ders, which  temporarily  or  permanently  destroy  their  powers.  In  these 
cases,  then,  the  functional  activity  determines  the  increased  supply  of 
blood,  and  occasions  the  augmented  growth ;  and  increased  nutrition  will 
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rarely  take  place  in  thcsQ  tissues  without  an  especial  stimulus  of  this 
kind.  Thus  we  find  that,  whou  a  larger  supply  of  nutritive  matter  is 
introduced  into  the  circulation,  than  is  required  to  repair  the  waste  of 
these  tissues,  they  do  not  undergo  an  increased  development  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  an  augmented  nutrition  is  produced,  cither  in  the  adipose 
tissue,  or  in  the  glandular  structures  by  which  the  superfluous  matter  i-' 
eliminated  from  the  system. 

618.  Augmented  nutrition,  or  Hifpertrophy,  then,  may  result  in  cer- 
tain organs,  from  an  excessive  supply  of  their  nutrient  materials ;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  kidney,  just  mentioned;  or  as  in  the  enlargement  which 
we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  in  the  livers  of  those,  who  have  resided 
long  in  warm  climates,  and  who  have  not  sufficiently  restricted  their 
supply  of  non-azotized  food  to  the  small  amount  required  for  respiration 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  thereby  sending  an  over- sup  ply  of  that  par- 
ticular class  of  bodies,  to  be  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver. 
Or,  in  other  cases,  the  increase  of  functional  activity  may  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  increased  nutrition  ;  and  this  we  see,  not  only  in  the 
nervous  centres  and  voluntary  muscles,  which  are  put  in  action  by  the 
will,  but  in  parts  over  which  the  mind  has  no  control.  Thus  the  heart 
becomes  hypertrophied,  when  an  obstruction  exists  in  the  pulmonary  or 
systemic  circulation,  to  overcome  which,  increased  energy  of  contraction 
is  required;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  muscular  coats  of  the  urinary 
and  gall-bladder  acquire  an  extraordinary  increase  of  thickness,  when 
long-continued  obstruction,  by  calculi  or  stricture  in  the  canals  issuing 
from  tliem,  impedes  the  free  exit  of  their  contents.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  local  hypertrophy  takes  place,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in 
either  of  these  modes;  as  when  a  single  finger  is  enlarged  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rest,  or  the  whole  of  one  hand  increases  to  a  much 
greater  size  than  the  other,  by  the  existence  (as  it  would  seem)  in  the 
individual  part  of  that  tendency  to  unusual  development,  which,  when  ii 
affects  the  whole  body  uniformly,  produces  a  gigantic  stature. 

619.  Now  a  precisely  reversed  series  of  conditions  diminishes  the 
activity  of  the  nutrient  processes,  and  induces  a  state  of  Atrophy. 
If  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  general  amount  of  nutriment  introduced 
into  the  system  by  absorption,  a  general  atrophy  results  ;  and  the  w«8te 
being  more  rapid  than  the  supply,  there  ia  a  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  all  the  tissues  excepting  the  nervous,  which  seems  to  have  ila  nutri- 
tion kept  up  even  to  the  last,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  Such  a 
coudiiion  results  not  merely  from  the  want  of  food,  but  also  from  the 
want  of  power  to  assimilate  it;  and  thus  emaciation  may  take  place 
to  an  excessive  degree,  when  food  of  the  most  nutritive  character  is 
copiously  supplied,  and  when  the  appetite  for  it  is  vehement;  in  conse- 
quence of  disorder  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  In  some  other  part  of 
the  apparatus  particularly  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  fibnne.  A 
partial  atrophy  may  result,  in  like  manner,  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
materials  required  for  the  formation  of  an  individual  tissue  or  organ; 
thus  the  adipose  tissue  throughout  the  body,  may  he  atrophied,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  absence  of  those  materials  in  the  food,  which  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  fatty  matter.  Or  a  particular  organ  may  he 
atrophied,  by  a  diminution  of  the  circulating  current  that  ahoald  flow 
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to  it,  either  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  trunk  or  by  the  par- 
tial diversion  of  the  stream  of  blood  in  another  direction ;  and  thus  the  liyer, 
which  is  much  more  developed  in  the  foetus,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  than  it  is  in  the  adult,  undergoes  a  partial  atrophy  immediately 
after  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  whole  course  of  the  cir- 
culation  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  lungs  are  expanded. 

620.  But  partial  atrophy  may  also  take  place  from  causes  inherent 
in  a  particular  organ.  Thus  we  occasionally  meet  with  limbs,  which 
are  *^  blighted,"  never  attaining  their  due  size  relatively  to  the  remainder 
of  the  body,  yet  not  exhibiting  any  defect  of  organization.  Here  there 
would  seem  to  be,  from  some  unknown  cause,  a  deficient  power  of 
growth ;  analogous  to  that  which,  when  acting  on  the  body  in  general, 
confines  it  within  dwarfish  dimensions. — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  partial  atrophy,  however,  is  want  of  functional  activity  in  the  organ ; 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Muscular  and  Nervous 
systems.  Thus,  as  already  remarked  (§  348),  any  set  of  Muscles  that 
is  long  disu^d,  becomes  partially  atrophied ;  which  is  probably  due  to 
the  feebleness  and  languor  of  the  circulation,  consequent  upon  the 
absence  of  the  demand  for  arterial  blood.  As  soon  as  the  parts  are 
called  into  use  again,  their  nutrition  improves.  So,  also,  in  regard  to 
the  Nerves ;  the  nutrition  of  both  the  fibrous  and  vesicular  structures 
appears  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  their  function ; 
and  as  the  former  are  inert  without  the  latter,  we  may  say  that  the  due 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  entirely  depends  upon  the  functional 
activity  of  the  vesicular  matter.  Of  this  we  have  a  well-marked  illus- 
tration in  the  fact,  that  when  the  cornea  has  been  rendered  so  opaque 
by*  disease  or  accident,  as  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  any  light  to  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve  lose  after  a  time  their 
characteristic  structure  ;  so  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  peculiar  globules 
of  the  former  or  of  the  nerve-tubes  of  the  latter  can  be  found  in  them. 

621.  In  the  healthy  condition  of  the  organism,  however,  the  nutri- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  body  goes  on  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  keep  it 
constantly  ready  for  the  performance  of  its  appropriate  function ;  a 
regular  supply  of  the  requisite  materials  being  furnished  in  the  aliment, 
and  being  prepared  by  the  assimilating  processes ;  and  the  products  of 
the  waste  or  decay  of  the  tissues,  together  with  such  alimentary  mate- 
rials as  may  be  superfluous,  being  carried  ofi"  by  the  excreting  opera- 
tions. When  the  nutrition  and  the  waste  are  equal,  the  weight  of  the 
body  remains  the  same ;  and  this  is  commonly  the  case  in  adult  age. 
But  during  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  the  powers  of  growth  are  greater; 
the  demand  for  food  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body ; 
and  though  the  waste  is  rapid,  and  the  excreting  process  very  active 
(as  evinced  by  the  large  amount  of  urea  and  of  carbonic  acid  set  free), 
the  growth  predominates  over  the  decay,  and  the  development  of  the 
whole  structure  proceeds  at  a  gradually-decreasing  rate,  until  the  full 
stature  and  bulk  are  attained.  The  energy  of  the  nutritive  process  is 
particularly  manifested,  in  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which 
severe  injuries,  occasioned  by  disease  or  accident,  are  repaired.  In 
advanced  life,  on  the  contrary,  although  the  waste  is  comparatively 
small,  the  renewing  processes  are  enfeebled  in  a  still  greater  degree  ^ 
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and  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  stature  and  bnik  of  the  hoi 
and  in  its  physical  powers.  All  the  functions  are  performed 
creased  energy  ;  and  the  comparative  inevtness  of  the  nutritive  processes 
is  seen  in  the  difficulty  with  which  the  effects  of  severe  injuries  are 
repaired,  in  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  the  purpose,  and  freijuenOy 
in  the  imperfection  of  the  result. 

622.  During  the  successive  periods  of  life,  there  arc  ninny  remarkable 
changes  in  the  relative  nutrition  of  different  organs ;  which  we  can  attri- 
bute to  nothing  else,  than  to  inherent  differences  in  their  own  powers  of 
development.  Thus,  during  the  early  stages  of  fecial  existence,  the 
greatest  energy  of  growth  is  seen  in  certain  parts  which  are  to  answer 
but  a  temporary  purpose,  and  which  are  afterwards  completely  atrophied. 
This  ia  the  case,  for  example,  with  tho  Corpora  Wolffiana,  which  seems 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  temporary  kidneys,  and  in  connexion  with 
which  the  permanent  kidneys  and  the  genital  organs  arc  developed ;  and 
of  these  bodies,  though  of  large  size  In  the  early  embryo,  and  evidently 
of  great  importance,  no  trace  whatever  is  afterwards  to  be  discovered. 
So  in  regard  to  the  Supra-Renal  capsules,  the  Thymus  and  Thyroid 
glands,  and  other  organs,  wo  find  tbeir  proportional  size  the  greatest, 
and  their  function  evidently  the  most  active,  during  fcetul  existence  and 
in  early  infancy ;  after  which  their  bulk  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  ^cir  functional  activity  seems  almost  at  an  end, 

G23.  Even  in  the  relative  development  of  the  organs  which  form 
essential  parts  of  the  permanent  structure,  we  find  considerable  varia- 
tions at  different  periods  of  life.  Thus  the  evolution  of  the  generative 
system  does  not  usually  take  place,  until  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
approaching  its  maturity ;  but  cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which  this 
apparatus  attains  its  full  development,  both  in  the  male  and  the  female, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  childhood,  and  seems  capable  of  performing 
its  functions.  In  the  Human  species,  these  organs,  when  once  Gvolveo, 
remain  always  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  performance  of  their 
function,  unless  thay  are  atrophied  through  complete  disuse,  or  have 
lost  their  vigor  by  age,  or  through  excessive  demands  upon  their  acti- 
vity ;  but  in  most  of  tho  lower  animals,  the  development  of  these  organs 
is  periodical  through  the  whole  of  life,  taking  place  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  and  being  greatly  influenced,  it  would  appear,  by  the 
external  temperature,  and  by  the  supply  of  food.  Thus  in  the  Sparrow 
the  testes  are  no  larger  than  mustard-seeds,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  ;  but  in  the  spring,  they  acquire  the  size  of  large  peas,  and  it  is 
then  only  that  they  possess  any  procreative  power. 

624.  We  are  not  always  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  development  of 
organs,  however,  by  their  sue  alone  ;  for  the  completeness  of  their  struc- 
ture, and  their  aptitude  for  the  performance  of  their  functions,  most 
also  be  taken  into  the  account.  Thus  in  the  new-born  infant,  the  organs 
of  Digestion  and  Assimilation,  though  of  small  size,  are  so  completely 
formed  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  take  on  the  duty  of  receiving  and  pro- 
paring  the  nutritive  materials,  provided  these  are  supplied  in  a  form 
adapted  (o  their  powers ;  the  Circulating  apparatus  is  fulty  adequate  to 
transmit  the  products  of  the  action  of  those  organs  to  the  body  in 
general,  and  to  bring  hack  tho  results  of  its  continual  decay  ;  and  the 
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Respiratory  organs,  together  with  other  parts  of  the  Excretory  appa- 
ratus, are  so  completely  evolved,  as  to  be  able  to  separate  the  effete 
matter,  and  to  cast  it  out  of  the  system  with  an  energy  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  organs  by  which  new  matter  is  introduced  and  appropriated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Brain,  although  of  larger  comparative  size  at 
birth,  than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life,  is  but  very  imperfectly 
developed ;  for  its  structure  is  not  yet  so  far  completed,  as  to  prepare 
it  for  a  state  of  high  functional  activity.  In  fact  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  use  of  the  organ,  as  called  forth  by  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
the  infant  is  placed  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  world,  is  essential  to 
its  complete  development ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Muscular 
system. 

625.  During  the  whole  period  of  infancy  and  childhood,  the  current 
of  nutrition  seems  peculiarly  directed  towards  the  brain ;  for  though 
its  size  does  not  continue  to  increase,  in  proportion  with  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  body,  its  structure  is  evidently  being  rendered  more 
perfect,  and  its  functional  activity  is  excited  with  remarkable  facility. 
Hence  it  is  peculi%rly  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  various  causes  which 
may  produce  disease ;  and  the  operation  of  remedies,  which  specially 
affect  that  organ,  is  far  more  powerful  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 
Thus,  whilst,  a  child  will  bear  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third  of  the  dose  of  a 
purgative  adequate  for  an  adult,  it  is  strongly  affected  by  an  eighth,  or 
even  a  twelfth  of  the  dose  of  a  narcotic  or  a  stimulant  that  would  be 
required  to  produce  a  corresponding  effect  in  middle  life.  This  peculiar 
impressibility  of  the  nervous  system,  resulting  from  the  activity  of  the 
nutrient  processes  which  are  taking  place  in  it,  manifests  itself  also  in 
other  ways ;  thus  children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  have  its  powers  de- 

Eressed  by  any  sudden  shock,  such  as  a  blow,  or  an  extensive  burn  or 
kceration ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  depression  be  not  fatal, 
they  recover  from  its  effects  much  more  speedily  than  an  adult  would 
do  from  a  similar  condition. 

626.  During  the  periods  of  youth  and  adolescence,  the  chief  energy  . 
of  development  (except  in  regard  to  the  generative  system,  already 
noticed),  appears  to  be  directed  towards  the  Muscular  apparatus ;  which 
then  increases  in  vigor,  in  a  degree  which  surpasses  its  increase  of 
size ;  and  the  circulating  and  respiratory  organs,  upon  whose  energetic 
action  there  is  then  a  corresponding  demand,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
disturbance  of  function,  induciug  disease  in  themselves  or  in  other  parts. 
The  maladies  of  this  period  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  sthenic  or  inflam- 
matory character ;  resulting,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  from  the  exces- 
sive activity  of  the  assimilating  processes,  which  are  disposed  to  produce 
more  fibrine  than  the  wants  of  the  body  require.  Or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  be  an  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  nutrient  materials,  as 
happens  in  the  tubercular  diathesis,  its  effects  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
manifest  themselves  at  this  period,  when  the  demand  for  nutritive  matter 
is  greatly  augmented  by  the  activity  of  the  muscular  system. 

627.  In  adult  age,  there  should  be  such  a  balance  of  all  the  functions, 
arising  from  the  due  development  and  proper  use  of  each  organ,  as  may 
preserve  the  body  in  the  state  of  health  and  vigor,  without  any  marked 
change  in  the  relative  dimensions  of  its  different  parts,  through  a  long 
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series  of  years.  Tbe  digestive,  assimilating,  and  excreting  organs,  as 
they  were  the  first  to  come  to  maturity,  are  commonly  the  first  to  fail 
in  their  activity  ;  but  this  is  very  generally  the  result  of  over-exertion 
of  their  powers,  the  amount  of  food  introduced  into  the  stomach  being 
rarely  (among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society  at  least)  kepi 
down  to  the  real  wants  of  the  system.  The  muscular  apparatus  usually 
experiences  the  effects  of  this  diminished  nutrition,  sooner  than  the 
nervous  system  ;  the  vigor  of  the  latter  being  often  sustained  io  a 
remarkable  degree  (as  shown  by  the  energy  of  the  mental  operations) 
through  a  protracted  life,  when  it  has  not  been  overtasked  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  very  slight  impairment  of  tbe  nutrition  of  the  nervons 
system,  during  the  general  emaciation  which  results  from  a  wasting  dis- 
ease, or  during  that  more  gradual  decline  of  the  bodily  vigor  which  is 
consequent  upon  advancing  age,  is  a  phenomenon  which  strongly  marks 
it  out  as  the  part  of  the  body,  to  the  maintenance  of  whoso  integrity 
everything  else  is  subservient;  and  this  is  still  more  remarkably  shown 
in  the  phenomena  of  starvation,  in  which  state,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  whole  of  the  fat,  and  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  general  by  about  40  per  cent.,  the  nervous  system  appears 
to  lose  little  or  none  of  its  substance  (§  117). 

3.    Of  Death,  or  Celadon  of  Xutrilion. 

G28.  The  general  cessation  of  the  Nutritive  operations,  in  Deaih, 
usually  depends,  as  formerly  explained  (§  65),  upon  the  cessation  of  the 
supply  of  Nutriment,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  the  Circulating 
current ;  and  this  stagnation  may  result  from  the  direct  operation  of 
three  ciuses ;  namely, — failure  in  the  propulsive  power  of  the  Heart, 
or  Syncope, — obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  tbe  pulmonary 
capillaries,  consequent  upon  a  deficient  supply  of  air,  or  Afphyxta, — 
and  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood  itself  (§  534),  which  at  the  same 
time  weakens  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  prevents  tbe  performance  of 
those  changes  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  which  afford  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  circulation;  a  mode  of  death,  for  which  the  terra  ^e- 
ercsmia  has  been  proposed.  Each  of  these  conditions  may  be  dependent 
npon  a  variety  of  remote  causes,  which  cannot  he  here  particularized. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  when  cither  one  of  them  has  been  established,  the 
nutritive  processes  must  speedily  cease,  although  they  may  continue  for 
a  short  time  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  in  tbe  capillaries  of  tbe  part. 
The  cooling  of  tbe  body  is  another  cause  of  their  cessation  ;  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  molecular  death  (or  the  death  of  the  individual  organs 
and  tiusuea)  follows  so  much  more  closely  on  tomatic  death  (or  the  ces- 
sation of  the  circulating  and  respiratory  functions),  in  warm-blooded 
than  in  cold-blooded  animals.  In  either  case,  however,  the  solid  tissues 
may  preserve  for  a  time  their  independent  vitality;  and  changes  may 
take  place  in  them,  which  indicate  the  continuance  of  their  nutritive 
actions  to  a  certain  extent,  even  when  they  have  been  disconnected  fcota 
the  body.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases,  however,  in  which  tbe  loss  of 
vital  power  is  as  complete  and  immediate  in  the  solids  as  in  the  fluids; 
tbe  want  of  ability  to  avail  themselves  of  nutrimeut  being  as  decided  in 
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the  former,  as  the  deficiency  of  supply  is  in  the  latter.  This  is  seen, 
for  example,  when  death  results  from  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  which 
destroys  the  vitality  of  the  whole  system  alike  (§  604) ;  molecular  death 
being  here  consentaneous  with  somatic. 

629.  But  as  each  component  part  of  the  Animal  fabric  has  an  indi- 
vidual life  of  its  own,  so  must  it  have  a  limited  duration  of  its  own  ;  the 
period  of  termination  of  its  vital  activity,  or  its  deaths  being  quite  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  body  at  large,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tions of  the  latter  are  requisite  to  afford  it  a  constant  supply  of  appro- 
priate nutriment,  and  to  maintain  its  temperature  at  the  proper  eleva- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  compatible,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Life  of 
the  entire  organism,  that  certain  parts  of  it  should  bo  continually  in 
course  of  decay  and  renewal ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  the  most  im- 
portant parts  in  the  vital  functions  are  performed  by  tissues  whose  indi- 
vidual duration  is  comparatively  brief,  but  which  are  renewed  as  fast  as 
they  degenerate.  We  have  a  well-marked  example  of  this  in  the  case 
of  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  preparation  of 
the  nutritious  fluid,  at  whose  expense  the  permanent  tissues  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  are  generated ;  and  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ani- 
mal body  at  all  comparable  to  the  complete  exuviation  which  commonly 
takes  place  in  the  Plant  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  vegetative  activity, 
yet  there  is  a  continual  death  and  separation  of  parts  that  have  per- 
formed their  function,  which  in  the  end  makes  up  a  much  larger  aggregate. 
Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  less  complete  renewal  of  the  epidermis  in  Man, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  than  there  is  in  Serpents,  Frogs,  &;c., 
which  throw  it  off  periodically ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the 
one  case  the  whole  is  exuviated  and  renewed  at  once,  whilst  in  the  other 
there  is  a  continual  interchange.  In  the  exuviation  of  the  antlers  of 
the  Deer,  and  of  the  milk-teeth  of  all  Mammalia,  we  have  very  marked 
examples  of  this  limitation  of  the  life  of  individual  parts,  even  in  the 
highest  Animals  ;  and  as  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  stated,  that 
every  part  must  degenerate,  when  it  has  gone  through  the  whole  series 
of  changes  in  which  its  Life  consists,  and  that  it  must  then  either  die 
and  decay,  or  must  be  so  altered  in  its  constitution,  as  to  be  able  to 
remain  inactive  without  further  change. 

630.  Hence  we  see  that  the  duration  of  vital  activity  must  be  cceteris 
paribus^  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  energy ;  that  is,  the  life  of  any  part, 
or  of  the  entire  organism,  must  be  shortened  by  any  excess  of  func- 
tional activity ;  whilst  it  may  be  prolonged  by  such  a  degree  of  repose, 
as  does  not  involve  an  impairment  of  its  nutrition.  We  see  this  most 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  case  of  cold-blooded  animals ;  the  dura- 
tion of  whose  lives,  after  they  have  sustained  some  fatal  injury  (such  as 
the  removal  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs),  or  are  placed  in  any  other 
circumstances  incompatible  with  its  continuance,  is  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  -elevation  of  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  therefore  to  the  degree  of  their  vital  activity  (§  128).  Now  although 
this  variation  is  comparatively  little  observable  in  the  rate  of  life  of  that 
portion  of  the  fabric  of  warm-blooded  animals  which  is  concerned  in 
their  organic  functions  (the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected  being 
nearly  constant),  it  is  clearly  seen  in  those  organs  whose  functional 
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activity  is  more  under  the  control  of  the  individual,  and  is  therefore  less 
constant.  Thus,  in  Mnn,  we  continually  notice  that  the  duration  of  the 
powers  of  the  Brain  and  the  Generative  system  is  the  longest,  when 
these  organs  have  been  moderately  exercised;  and  that  it  is  much  cur- 
tailed by  the  excessive  use  of  either.  The  duration  of  their  actirity. 
however,  is  not  increased  by  partial  or  entire  disuse  of  the  organs;  for 
this  induces  a.  state  of  atrophy,  on  the  principles  already  mentioned. 
Now  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  what  is  true  of  individual 
parts  and  organs,  is  true  also  of  the  whole  structure ;  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  entire  bodily  fabric  may  thus  come  to  an  end,  without 
any  special  disease,  in  conse<|uencc  of  the  limit  originally  set  to  its 
powers  of  self- renovation.  It  is  but  rarely,  however,  that  this  occurs ; 
the  various  accidents  of  life,  the  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  hereditary  tendencies  to  various  kinds  of 
toorbid  action,  being  too  frequently  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  tern  of 
Human  existence,  long  before  its  natural  expiration. 

4.  Disordered  Condidmn  of  ikc  A'^ulrltivc  P)'oceiSig. 

631,  Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  general  conditions,  tinder 
which  the  ordinary  Nutritive  processes  take  place,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  a  few  words  in  relation  to  two  of  their  abnormal  states ;  one  or 
other  of  which  is  concerned  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  diseases 
that  afflict  the  human  race.  In  one  of  these,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
excessive  production  of  fibrine  in  the  blood;  whilst  in  the  other,  there 
is  a  want  of  the  proper  nutritive  power  in  the  tissues,  which  is  spp^ 
rently  due  to  an  imperfect  elaboration  of  that  important  material.  Ths 
one  of  these  conditions  is  termed  Inflammation  ;  whilst  the  other,  which  ■ 
is  less  active,  but  more  insidious,  is  known  as  the  Tubercular  BiatheiU. 

632.  The  extraordinary  tendency  to  the  production  of  Fibrine  in  the 
blood,  which  has  been  already  noticed  (§  531)  as  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant characters  of  Inflammation,  seems  to  be  always  conjoined  with 
a  depressed  vitality  of  the  tissues  of  some  part  of  the  body,  which  indis- 
poses them  to  the  performance  of  their  regular  nutritive  operations ;  and 
this  part  may  undergo  a  variety  of  changes,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  affected.  The  depressed  condition  of  its  nutritive  operations 
involves,  on  tiio  principles  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  a  languor 
in  the  movement  of  blood  through  it,  together  with  a  distensible  state 
of  the  capillaries,  which  causes  them  to  contain  a  far  greater  amount  of 
that  fluid  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  an  increased  amount  of  plastic  mate- 
rial in  the  blood,  as  if  for  the  reparation  of  the  part  whoso  vitality  is 
lowered.  What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this  production  is  still  doubt- 
ful ;  but  we  see  the  consequences  of  the  deficiency  of  it  in  those  atthenic 
or  unhealthy  Inflammations,  which  so  frequently  involve  the  destmction 
of  a  large  amount  of  tissue  ;  the  degeneration  of  the  part  first  affected 
soon  extending  itself  to  others,  if  there  be  no  limit  set  up  by  tho  repara- 
tive powers  of  the  blood. — In  ordinary  or  stkenia  Inllammation,  of  which 
the  increase  of  fibrine  in  tho  blood,  and  a  diminution  in  the  power  of 
appropriating  it  on  the  part  of  the  tissues,  are  the  most  characteristic 
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phenomena,  the  simplest  result  is  the  effusion  of  fibrinous  matter,  or 
organizable  lymph,  into  the  substance  of  the  part  inflamed,  or  upon  the 
nearest  free  surface ;  and  thus  is  produced  a  condensation  of  the  tissue, 
or  a  new  growth  upon  the  membrane.  But  when  the  depression  of 
▼italitj  is  more  complete,  the  tissue  at  that  spot  gradually  dies  and  dis- 
integrates ;  and  whilst  itself  undergoing  such  changes,  it  gives  origin  to 
similar  changes  in  the  effused  fibrine,  which  it  converts  from  a  plaitie 
or  organizable  deposit,  into  an  aplastic  or  unorganizable  one,  namely, 
pu$j  the  cells  of  which  degenerate  without  passing  into  any  higher  or 
more  permanent  form  of  tissue,  whilst  the  liquid  through  whidi  they 
are  dispersed  has  lost  its  coagulating  power.  Thus  is  produced  the 
Suppurating  process ;  which  may  either  take  place  in  a  cavity  thus  ex- 
cavated in  the  substance  of  a  tissue  or  or^an ;  or  on  a  free  sur&ce.  In 
either  case,  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  are  less  inflamed,  and  in 
which  the  vitality  is  impaired  but  not  destroyed,  become  consolidated 
by  a  deposition  of  organizable  fibrine,  which  prevents  the  infiltration  of 
pus  through  their  substance.  If  this  should  not  occur,  through  a  want 
of  power  to  generate  well-elaborated  fibrine,  tHe  suppurating  process 
extends  itself  rapidly,  with  the  most  calamitous  results ;  the  properties 
of  pus  being  such,  as  to  produce  a  tendency  to  decomposition,  both  in 
the  blood,  and  in  the  solid  tissues  into  the  substance  of  which  it  may  be 
carried. 

633.  Another  consequence  of  Inflammation  is  Uleeratiim^  which  is 
a  breach  of  surface  caused  by  the  same  process  as  that  which  forms 
the  cavity  of  an  abscess, — ^namely,  the  degeneration  of  the  inflamed 
tissue,  and  the  removal  of  its  particles,  either  by  absorption,  or  by 
solution  and  ejection  in  pus.  Many  ulcers  commence  as  abscesses  near 
the  surface,  which  at  last  come  to  open  upon  it ;  and  others  are  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation  of  the  superficial  tissues,  which  die  and  are 
thrown  off,  leaving  a  vacuity,  which  may  be  subsequently  increased  by 
the  extension  of  the  degeneration  of  the  deeper  parts.  These  may 
either  die  and  be  thrown  off  en  masses  constituting  what  is  known  as 
the  **  sloughing  ulcer,"  or  they  may  disintegrate  more  slowly,  and  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  discharge  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  This  dis- 
charge, when  proceeding  from  a  spreading  ulcer,  is  usually  of  a  thin 
ichorous  quality,  and  has  the  power  of  exciting  unhealthy  action  even 
in  healthy  parts  to  which  it  may  be  applied ;  and  it  is  its  change  to 
what  has  been  designated  as  '^  laudable  pus,''  that  indicates  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  destructive,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reparative  pro- 
cess (§  686). 

634.  The  state  of  Gangrene,  which  consists  in  the  entire  loss  of 
vitality  of  the  part,  with  a  complete  cessation  of  the  circulation  through 
it,  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  result  of  Inflammation,  when  this  process 
occurs  in  its  most  intense  form ;  but  it  may  be  more  rightly  considered 
as  the  ultimate  consequence  of  the  causes  which  produce  Inflammation. 
For  it  is  an  essential  part,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  condition  of  Inflam- 
mation, that  the  vitality  of  the  affected  tissues  should  be  lowered ;  and 
thus  there  is  in  them  always  a  tendency  to  death,  which  is  most  com- 
pletely developed  in  Gangrene.     We  have  a  well-marked  example  of 

this  complete  destruction  of  the  life  of  a  part,  by  the  intense  operation 
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of  causes,  which,  when  leas  potent,  occasion  InflamiaatioD,  in  the  case 
of  frost-bites  produced  b;  Gold ;  for  this  a^ent  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duces contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  deprassion  of  the  vital 
powers  of  the  aolid  tissues,  proceeding  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
them  ;  whilst  in  the  parts  adjoining  those  which  are  actually  killed,  the 
inflammatory  state  is  developed,  an  effusion  of  fibrine  being  produced, 
which  serves  to  plug  up  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  to  prevent 
hemorrhage,  when  the  mortified  part  drops  off.  Here  we  see,  that  the 
violent  action  of  cold  completely  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  part  most 
exposed  to  it;  and  this  by  its  direct  influence  on  the  propertiea  of  the 
organized  structure.  Ko  inflammation  can  take  place  in  the  part  thus 
killed,  because  the  vital  processes  are  altogether  brought  to  an  end. 
But  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  adjoining  parts,  which  are  less 
seriously  affected ;  for  the  depression  of  their  vital  powers  occasions 
the  result  already  adverted  to, — namely,  the  production  of  an  increased 
amount  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  and  an  infiltration  of  this  substance 
into  their  tissues.  The  same  is  the  case,  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  other  powerful  agerits ;  such  as  those  which  (like  Caustic  Potass,  or 
Sulphuric  Acid)  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  their  tissues.  The  Inflammatory 
process  is  set  up,  not  in  the  parts  which  are  killed  by  the  application, 
but  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  whose  vitality  baa  been  simply  depressed ; 
and  thus,  when  the  slough,  or  dead  part,  is  cast  off,  there  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  development  of  new  tissue  to  supply  its  place,  from  the 
superabundant  plastic  materials  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

63.5.  If,  then,  we  limit  the  term  Inflammation,  as  there  seems  reason 
to  do,  to  that  stale,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  stagnated  circula- 
tion, with  increased  production  of  Fibrine,  in  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
we  see  that  the  Gangrene  cannot  be  a  result  of  that  process,  which  is 
one  rather  of  reparation  than  of  destruction.  But  Gangrene  proceeds, 
where  we  can  distinctly  trace  its  causes,  from  the  violent  operation  of 
the  same  agents,  as  those  which,  in  a  less  degree,  produce  Inflammation. 
And  where  this  last  process  is  not  set  up  at  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  parts,  Gangrene,  like  Suppuration,  has 
a  tendency  to  spread;  the  influence  of  the  decay,  which  is  taking  place 
in  one  part,  having  a  tendency  to  propagate  itself,  to  the  adjoining 
tissue  ;  and  a  constantly-extending  destruction  being  thus  produced. 

63C.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  those  reparative  processes,  by  which 
the  effects  of  disease  or  injuries  are  more  or  less  perfectly  recovered 
from. — The  healing  of  a  simple  wound  may  take  place  by  the  direct 
adhesion  of  its  walls,  when  they  can  be  drawn  closely  together ;  but 
more  frequently  it  is  accomplished  by  the  intermediation  of  a  thin 
layer  of  "coagulable  lymph,"  which  may  be  thrown  out  for  the  purpose 
of  reparation,  without  the  existence  of  inflammatory  action.  But  the 
reparation  of  wounds,  in  which  there  has  been  so  great  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance that  neither  direct  nor  indirect  adhesion  can  take  place,  is 
accomplished  by  the  gradual  development  of  new  tissue  from  the 
"nucleated  blastema"  with  which  the  cavity  is  first  filled.  This, 
however,  may  occur  in  two  very  different  modes;  and  from  the  inqui- 
rics  of  Mr.  Paget  it  appears  that  the  determination  of  one  or  the  ot|  ^~ 
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of  them  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  wound,  as  to  seclu- 
sion from  air,  or  exposure  to  it.  When  the  reparative  effusion  is 
poured  out  into  a  subcutaneous  wound,  the  "nucleated  blastema" 
appears  to  be  gradually  developed  into  fibrous  tissue  without  any  loss, 
and  usually  with  freedom  from  local  inflammation  (beyond  what  may 
be  the  immediate  result  of  the  injury),  as  well  as  from  constitutional 
irritation.  This  process  seems  to  take  place  naturally  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  even  in  superficial  wounds ;  the  contact  of  air  not  producing 
that  disturbance  in  it,  which  it  occasions  in  warm-blooded  animals. 
Aiid  Nature  frequently  endeavors  (so  to  speak)  to  bring  it  about  in 
the  superficial  wounds  of  warm-blooded  animals,  by  the  formation  of  a 
large  scab,  which  protects  the  exposed  surface ;  but  this  happens  much 
less  frequently  in  the  Human  sdbject,  than  it  does  among  the  lower 
animals ;  the  unnatural  conditions  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
more  civilized  races  habitually  live  (especially  deficient  purity  of  the 
lur,  continual  excess  in  diet,  and  the  frequent  abuse  of  stimulants), 
being  obviously  unfavorable  to  it.  The  application  of  steam  to 
wounded  surfaces  has  been  found  to  favor  the  reparation  by  the  most 
healthy  process ;  and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  scab  by  means  of 
resinous  unguents  has  also  been  practised  with  advantage.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  endeavor  to  promote  it  by  every  means  in  his 
^ower ;  since  it  is  the  method  of  healing,  which  is  not  merely  the  most 
desirable  as  regards  its  economy  of  nutritive  material  and  freedom 
from  constitutional  irritation,  but  which  most  completely  supplies  the 
loss  of  substance,  so  that  the  cicatrix  does  not  contract.  The  newly« 
formed  fibrous  tissue  becomes  vascular,  by  the  extension  of  loops  or 
arches  from  the  adjacent  capillaries,  and  of  other  loops  from  these; 
and  subsequently  other  structures — such  as  bone,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves, — may  be  developed  in  it.  True  Cartilaginous  tissue,  and  the 
higher  form  of  Muscular  fibre,  however,  seem  never  to  be  thus  generated 
de  novo  in  the  new  tissues  of  a  repaired  part ;  so  that  wounds  of  Carti- 
lages and  Muscles  are  united  by  simple  fibrous  texture. 

687.  In  an  open  wound,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  healing  by  the 

(process  termed  Oranulationj  the  "nucleated  blastema"  is  rapidly  deve- 
oped  into  cells,  amongst  which  vessels  speedily  extend  themselves;  but 
the  vitality  of  this  tissue  is  very  low,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  passes  into  the  condition  of  puSj  its  cells  being  either 
imperfectly  developed  from  the  first,  or  speedily  undergoing  degenera- 
tion. Thus  there  is  a  constant  waste  of  plastic  material,  the  amount  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  an  extensive  suppurating  sore,  must  be  a  serious 
drain  upon  the  system ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  local  inflammation 
is  greater,  and  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  of  constitutional  disturbance ; 
and  the  formation  of  new  tissue  is  so  much  less  complete,  that  by  its 
subsequent  degeneration,  and  removal  by  absorption,  a  contracted  cica- 
trix is  produced,  which  is  different  from  the  original  texture.  The  new 
tissue  is  here  produced  by  a  metamorphosis  of  cells  into  fibres;  and  this 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  granulation-structure, 
whilst  the  more  superficial  is  degenerating  into  pus. — The  difference 
between  the  two  modes  of  reparation  now  described,  is  often  one  of  life 
and  death,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  burns  of  the  trunk  in  children ; 
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for  it  frequently  happens  that  the  patient  sinks  iinder  the  great  consti- 
tational  disturbance  occasioned  by  a  large  aupporuting  aurface,  althoagh 
he  may  have  survived  the  immediate  shock  of  the  injury. 

638.  If  the  Pibrine  of  the  Blood,  however,  he  not  well  elaborated,  it 
does  not  possess  its  due  organizability ;  and  thus  instead  of  being  con- 
verted, either  when  effused  as  an  Inflammatory  pvoiluct,  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary Nutritive  process  into  solid  tissue,  proper  to  tbo  part  in  which  it 
ia  deposited,  it  is  liberated  from  the  vessels  in  a  state,  which  prevents 
any  but  a  very  imperfect  structure  from  being  developed  by  it,  and 
which  tends  to  very  speedy  degeneration.  This  ia  the  condition  of  the 
Tubercular  substance,  which  is  so  often  found  to  replace  the  proper 
tissue,  especially  in  the  lungs;  being  slowly  deposited  there,  by  a  sort 
of  degradation  of  the  regular  nutritive  operations;  and  being  effused  in 
larger  quantity,  when  the  inflammatory  process  ia  set  up.  There  is 
every  degree  of  gradation  between  the  plastic  or  organUablc  deposit  of 
well-elaborated  Fibrine,  the  caco-plagtic  or  imperfeclly-organiiabU  mat- 
ter of  Tubercle,  and  the  aplastic  or  Jton-organizable  matter  of  Pus.  The 
microscopic  examination  of  tubercular  deposits  shows,  that  they  some- 
times contain  fully-developed  cells  and  fibres,  analogous  to  those  of 
fibrinous  exudations ;  but  that  more  frequently,  the  cells  and  fibres  are 
imperfectly  formed,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  large  quantity  of  a  gra- 
nular substance,  which  strongly  resembles  coagulated  Albumen;  and 
that  in  many  cases,  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  organization  in  the 
mass.  The  greatest  degree  of  organization  is  found  in  the  semi-trans- 
parent, miliary,  gray,  and  tough  yellow  forma  of  Tubercle;  the  least  in 
the  opaque,  crude,  or  yellow  Tubercle. — It  is  the  opinion  of  some  emi- 
nent Fathologists,  that  Tubercular  matter  is  always  deposited  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  cellular  form;  but  that  it  tends  to  undergo  »  rapid 
and  complete  degeneration. 

639.  The  constitutional  state,  which  predisposes  to  this  perversion 
of  the  ordinary  nutritive  operations,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Tuber- 
cular Diathesis,  may  be  the  result  of  the  continued  operation  of  any 
causes,  that  tend  to  depress  the  vital  powers;  such  as  insufficient  nutri- 
tion, habitual  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  protracted  mental  depression, 
&c. ;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  same  or  other 
causes  on  the  ancestors  of  the  individual,  being  one  of  those  disorders 
which  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  become  hereditary.  The  treatment 
must  be  directed  to  the  invigoration  of  the  system  by  good  food,  active 
exercise,  pure  air,  warm  clothing,  and  cheerful  occupations;  and  by  the 
due  employment  of  those  means,  at  a  sufficiently  early  period,  many 
valuable  livea  may  be  saved,  which  would  otherwise  fall  a,  eaorifice  to 
Tubercular  disease  in  the  lungs,  or  other  important  organs. — Much 
reason  has  lately  presented  itself  for  the  belief,  that  a  deficiency  of 
appropriate  oleaginout  constituents  in  the  food  exerts  a  marked  inSu- 
ence  in  the  production  of  the  Tubercular  diathesis.  This  would  appear 
to  be  indicated  by  the  very  marked  benefit  which  baa  been  derived  in 
the  treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  and  other  tubercular  dis«a3«8, 
from  the  use  of  Cod-liver  oil,  or  of  other  easily  assimilated  fish-oils. 
And  the  same  view  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  exemption  of  the 
Icelaudcrg  (whose  diet  is  extremely  oleaginous)  from  Tubercular  dis- 
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eases,  notwithstanding  that  the  general  habits  of  the  people  would  seem 
pecnliarly  favorable  to  their  production. 

.  640.  There  is  another  remarkable  class  of  diseases,  resulting  from  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  nutritive  processes ; — those,  namely  of  a 
malignant  nature.  We  not  unfrequentlj  meet  with  abnormal  growths 
of  a  fatty,  cartilaginous,  fibrous,  or  bony  structure;,  which  appear  to 
originate  in  some  perverted  action  of  the  part  itself,  and  which  have 
little  tendency  to  reappear  in  the  same  part,  when  they  have  been 
removed,  still  less,  to  reappear  in  distant  parts.  But  the  various 
forms  of  Malignant  or  Cancerous  disease  are  peculiar  in  this, — that 
they  are  composed  of  cells,  sometimes  of  a  globular  form  (see  Fig.  18), 
sometimes  elongated  or  spindle-shaped,  having  a  power  of  rapid  multi- 
jD^cation,  and  not  capable  of  changing  into  any  h^d  of  normal  tissue. 
When  a  truly  cancerous  growth  has  once  established  itself  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  it  may  increase  to  an  unlimited  extent,  obtaining  its 
nonrishment  from  the  blood-vessels  in  its  neighborhood,  and  destroy- 
ing the  surrounding  parts  by  its  pressure,  as  well  as  by  drawing-off 
their  supply  of  aliment.  When  it  has  developed  itself  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  in  one  part,  it  is  very  liable  to  make  its  appearance 
in  others,  especially  when  the  original  growth  has  been  removed ;  and 
hence  the  judicious  surgeon  is  disinclined  to  remove  a  Cancerous 
growth  oC  any  but  the  most  limited  kind ;  knowing  that  the  disease  is 
almost  certain  to  reappear.  There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  such 
Cancerous  jgrowths,  and  the  low  forms  of  Fungoid  Vegetation,  which 
develope  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  higher  Plants,  and  even  in 
Animal  bodies ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  disease  may  be  propagated  by 
inoculation  from  one  individual  to  another.  But  still  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  Cancerous  disease,  like  tubercular,  is  of  constitutional  origin ; 
and  the  peculiar  tissue  which  characterizes  it,  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  the  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  a  morbid  matter  in  the 
bloody  which  is  thus  removed  from  the  circulating  current ;  just  as  fatty 
matter  is  removed  by  an  increased  formation  of  Adipose  tissue,  or  as 
the  elements  of  the  excretions  are  eliminated  by  an  increased  growth  of 
the  gland-cells  of  which  they  are  the  appropriate  pabulum. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  RESPIRATION. 

1.  Essential  nature  and  Conditions  of  the  Respiratory  Process, 

641.  The  function  of  Respiration  essentially  consists  in  an  inter- 
change of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  between  the  blood  of  the  Animal 
and  the  surrounding  medium ;  carbonic  acid  being  given  out  by  the 
blood,  and  oxygen  entering  in  its  stead.  It  has  been  already  noticed 
(§  84)  that  this  function  is  performed  likewise  by  Plants ;  although, 
in  consequence  of  their  deriving  a  large  part  of  their  food  from  the 
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atmosphere  bj  a  converse  process — the  absorption  of  carbon  nntl  tlwl 
liberation  of  oxygen, — their  true  respiration  is  commonlj  overlook^. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  common  to  all  Organized  beings. 
Every  one  is  conscious,  in  faia  own  person,  of  the  imperative  demand 
for  tho  due  performance  of  this  operation.  If  the  breath  be  purposely 
held  for  a  few  seconds,  a  feeling  of  distress  is  experienced,  which 
increases  every  moment,  and  at  last  prompts  irresistibly  to  the  respi- 
ratory movement.  And  if  the  admission  of  air  to  the  lungs  be  in  »ny 
way  prevented,  the  respiratory  movements  are  at  first  increased  m 
energy,  violent  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  the  needed  supply;  these 
are  succeeded  by  irregular  convulsive  actions,  and  at  the  same  time 
iDseusibility  comes  on;  and  within  a  short  time  all  movement  ceases, 
the  circulation  of  tb«  blood  is  suspended,  and  a  stop  is  put  to  all  the 
vital  operations  of  the  body.  This  state,  which  is  termed  Asphyxia, 
usually  comes  on,  in  a  warm-blooded  animal,  within  ten  minutes  of 
the  time  when  the  respiration  is  completely  checked  ;  thus  affording  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  importance  of  that  fonction  in  the  Animal 
economy.  In  many  cold-blooded  tribes,  however,  a  much  longer  sus- 
pension may  be  borne  with  impunity  ;  as  also  by  warm-blooded  animals, 
when  the  general  activity  of  their  functions  is  lowered  in  the  slate  of 
hibernation  (§  121),  We  shall  now  inqnire  into  the  sources  of  the 
necessity  for  this  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid;  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  suspension  of  it  acts  upon  the  system  at  large. 

642.  All  Organized  bodies,  as  already  explained,  are  liable  to  con- 
tinual decay,  even  whilst  they  are  most  actively  engaged  in  performing 
the  actions  of  Life ;  and  one  of  the  chief  products  of  that  decay  is  car- 
bonic acid.  A  large  quantity  of  this  gas  is  set  free,  during  the  decom- 
position of  almost  every  kind  of  organized  matter;  the  carbon  of  tbe 
auhstauce  being  united  with  oxygen  supplied  by  the  air.  Hence  wo 
find,  that  the  formation  and  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  goes  on  with 
great  rapidity  after  death,  both  in  the  Plant  and  in  the  Animal ;  and 
that  it  takes  place  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  period  that  often 
precedes  the  death  of  the  hodv,  during  which  a  general  decomposition 
of  the  tissues  is  going  on.  Thus  in  Plants,  as  soon  as  they  become 
unhealthy,  the  extrication  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  takes 
place  in  greater  amount,  than  its  fixation  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere :  and  the  same  change  normally  takes  place  during  the 
period  that  immediately  precedes  the  annual  fall  of  the  leaves,  their 
tissue  being  no  longer  able  to  perform  its  proper  functions,  and  giving 
rise  by  its  incipient  decay,  to  a  largo  increase  in  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  set  free.  The  same  thing  probably  happens  in  the  Animal 
body,  during  the  progress  of  many  diseases  which  are  attended  with  an 
extraordinary  tendency  to  decomposition  in  tbe  solids  and  fluids:  for  in 
such  cases  the  blood  usually  exhibits  an  unusually  dark  hue,  indicating 
that  it  has  not  been  properly  freed  from  the  usual  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  which  it  has  received  from  the  tissues.  It  has  not  yet  been  accu- 
rately determined,  however,  whether  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  actually  thrown  off  in  suoh  cases. 

643.  Hence,  the  first  object  of  the  Respiratory  procea.s,  which  i 
common  to  all  forms  of  Organiiad  being,  is  to  extricate  from  the  b   * 
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the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  continual  decom- 
position of  its  tissues.  The  softness  of  many  of  the  tissues  of  Animals, 
and  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  their  bodies,  render  them 
more  prone  than  Plants  to  this  kind  of  decomposition  ;  and,  in  warm- 
blooded animals,  the  high  temperature  at  which  the  fabric  is  usually 
maintained,  adds  considerably  to  the  degree  of  this  tendency ;  so  that 
the  waste  of  their  tissues,  from  this  cause  alone,  is  as  much  greater 
than  that  of  cold-blooded  animals,  as  the  latter  is  than  that  of  rlants. 
But  when  the  temperature  of  the  Reptile  is  raised  by  external  heat  to 
the  level  of  that  of  the  Mammal,  its  need  for  respiration  increases,  owing 
CO  the  augmented  waste  of  the  tissues.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
warm-blooded  Mammal  is  reduced,  in  the  state  of  hibernation,  to  the 
level  of  the  cold-blooded  Reptile,  the  waste  of  its  tissues  diminishes  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  require  but  a  very  small  exertion  of  the  respiratory 
process  to  get  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  one  of  its  chief  products. 
And  in  those  animals  which  are  capable  of  retaining  their  vitality  when 
frozen  (§  186),  or  when  their  tissues  are  completely  dried  up  (§  159), 
the  decomposition  for  the  time  is  entirely  suspended,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  carbonic  acid  to  be  set  free. 

644.  But  another  source  of  Carbonic  acid  to  be  set  free  by  the 
Respiratory  process,  and  one  which  is  peculiar  to  Animals,  consists  in 
the  rapid  changes  which  take  place  in  the  Muscular  and  Nervous 
tissues,  during  the  period  of  their  activity.  It  has  been  already  shown 
(§  861),  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  the  waste  or  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Muscular  tissue  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  exerted ;  every  development  of  muscular  force  being  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  condition  of  a  certain  amount  of  tissue.  In 
order  that  this  change  may  take  place,  the  presence  of  Oxygen  is 
essential;  and  one  of  the  products  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the 
elements  of  muscular  fibre,  is  carbonic  acid.  The  same  may  probably 
be  said  of  the  Nervous  tissue  (§  884).  Hence  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  principle,  that  the  peculiar  waste  of  the  Muscular  and  Nervous 
substances,  which  is  a  condition  of  their  functional  activity,  and  which 
is  altogether  distinct  from  the  general  slow  decay  that  is  common  to 
these  tissues  with  others,  is  another  source  of  the  carbonic  acid  which 
is  set  free  from  the  animal  body :  and  that  the  amount  thus  generated 
will  consequently  depend  upon  the  degree,  in  which  these  tissues  are 
exercised.  In  animals  which  are  chiefly  made  up  of  the  organs  of 
vegetative  life,  in  whose  bodies  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues  form 
but  a  very  small  part,  and  in  whose  tranquil  plant-like  existence 
there  is  but  very  little  demand  upon  the  exercise  of  these  structures, 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  liberated  will  be  extremely  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  animals,  whose  bodies  are  chiefly  composed  of 
muscle,  and  whose  life  is  an  almost  ceaseless  round  of  exertion,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  liberated  is  very  considerable. 

645.  We  are  enabled  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  amount 
of  muscular  exertion,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  set  free  in  the 
act  of  respiration,  in  the  class  of  Insects,  better  than  in  any  other. 
They  have  no  fixed  temperature  to  maintain ;  and  they  are  consequently 
not  in  the  condition  of  warm-blooded  animals,  in  which  the  quantity  of 
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carbonic  acid  set  free  is  kept  up  to  a  more  regular  standard  by  the 
provision  to  be  presently  noticed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  pre- 
eminent among  all  Animals,  in  regard  to  the  energy  of  their  muscular 
{tower  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies ;  and  the  waste  of  muscu- 
ar  tissue  during  their  state  of  activity  must , therefore  be  very  great. 
Thus  a  Humble  Bee  has  been  found  to  produce  one-third  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour,  during  nhich  its 
irbole  body  was  in  a  state  of  constant  movement,  from  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  its  capture ;  and  yet  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  succeeding  day,  which  it  passed  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest, 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  it  was  absolutely  less. 

G46.  Besides  these  sources  of  Carbonic  acid,  which  arc  common  to 
all  animals,  there  is  another,  nhicL  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  two 
highest  classes.  Birds  and  Mammals.  These  are  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a  constantly-elevated  temperature,  so  long  as  they  are  supplied 
with  a  proper  amount  of  appropriate  food ;  and  their  power  of  doing  so 
Appears  to  depend  upon  the  direct  combination  of  certain  elements  of 
the  food,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  by  a  process  analogous  to  com- 
bustion ;  these  elements  having  been  introduced  into  the  blood  for  that 
purpose,  but  not  having  formed  a  part  of  any  of  the  solid  tissues  of  the 
Dody,  unless  they  have  been  deposited  in  the  form  of  fat.  The  nature 
of  these  substances  has  been  already  noticed  (§  430).  It  ia  quite 
clear  that  they  cannot  bo  applied  in  their  original  form,  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues  that  originate  in  proteine-compounds  ;  and  it  is  tole- 
rably certain  that,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  body,  they  undergo 
no  such  conversion,  as  would  adapt  them  to  that  purpose.  The  Liver 
seems  to  afford  a  channel,  by  which  some  of  the  fatty  matters  are  drawn 
off  from  the  blood;  but  even  these  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  reab- 
sorbed (§  725),  and  to  bo  thrown  off  by  the  respiratory  process. 

647.  The  quantity  of  Carbonic  acid,  that  is  generated  directly 
from  the  elements  of  the  food,  seems  to  vary  considerably  in  different 
animals,  and  in  different  States  of  the  same  individual.  In  the  Carni* 
Torous  tribes,  which  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  a  state  of 
activity,  it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  which  is  generated  by  the 
waste  or  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  is  sufBcient  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  required  temperature, — and  that  little  or  none  of  the  carbonic 
acid  set  free  in  respiration  is  derived  from  the  direct  combustion  of  the 
materials  of  the  food.  But  in  Herbivorous  animals  of  comparatively 
inert  habits,  the  amount  of  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  is  fur  from 
being  sufficient;  and  a  large  part  of  the  food,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
substances  that  cannot  be  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  ia 
made  to  enter  into  direct  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
thus  to  compensate  for  the  de6ciency.  In  Man  and  other  animals, 
which  can  sustain  considerable  variations  of  climate,  and  can  adapt 
themselves  to  a  groat  diversity  of  habits,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  food  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  will  differ  extremely  under  different  circumstances. 
It  will  servo  as  the  complement  of  that  which  is  formed  iu  other  ways ; 
80  that  it  will  diminish  with  the  increase,  and  will  increase  with  ths 
diminution,  of  muscular  activity.     On  the  other  hand,  it  will  vary  i 
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accordance  with  the  external  temperature;  increasing  with  its  diminu- 
tion, as  more  heat  must  then  be  generated ;  and  diminishing  with  its 
increase. — In  all  cases,  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  be  not  furnished, 
the  store  of  fat  is  drawn  upon ;  and  if  this  be  exhausted,  the  animal 
dies  of  cold  (§  IIT). 

648.«  To  recapitulate,  then ;  the  sources  of  Carbonic  acid  in  the  Ani« 
mal  body  are  threefold. — 1.  The  continual  decay  of  the  tissues  ;  which 
is  common  to  all  organized  bodies ;  which  is  diminished  by  cold  and 
dryness,  and.  increased  by  warmth  and  moisture ;  which  takes  place 
with  increased  rapidity  at  the  approach  of  death,  whether  this  affect 
the  body  at  large,  or  only  an  individual  part ;  and  which  goes  on  un- 
checked, when  the  actions  of  nutrition  have  ceased  altogether. — 2.  The 
metamorphosis,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Nervous  and  Muscular  tissues ; 
which  is  the  very  condition  of  their  activity ;  and  which,  therefore, 
bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  exerted. — 3. 
The  direct  conversion  of  the  carbon  of  the  food  into  carbonic  acid ; 
which  is  peculiar  to  warm-blooded  animals ;  and  which  seems  to  vary 
in  quantity,  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  generated. 

&19.  Now  the  function  of  Respiration  has  for  its  object,  not  merely 
to  extricate  the  Carbonic  acid  which  is  generated  in  the  system,  but 
likewise  to  introduce  the  Oxygen  which  is  required  to  form  that  car- 
bonic acid ;  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues,  and  in  the  combus- 
tible materials  of  the  blood,  not  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Hence  it  is^not  enough,  that  the  carbonic  acid  should  be  removed ;  for 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  causing  an  animal  to  breathe  an  atmo- 
sphere which  contains  no  oxygen.  Any  cold-blooded  animal,  such  as  a 
Frog  or  a  Snail,  may  be  kept  in  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  for  several  hours 
or  even  days ;  and  will  give  out,  during  that  time,  an  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  nearly  as  great,  as  if  it  had  been  respiring  atmospheric  air. 
But  the  continued  production  of  carbonic  acid  must  have  a  limit,  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  oxygen,  and  death  will  then  supervene. — On 
the  other  hand,  a  supply  of  oxygen  may  be  freely  afforded  ;  and  yet 
the  presence  of  even  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  (in  addition  to  that  which,  is  normally  present  in  it, 
§  81)  will  impede  the  extrication  of  that  substance  from  the  blood ;  and 
if  the  excess  be  considerable,  the  carbonic  acid  will  not  be  set  free  at 
all ;  so  that  the  same  injurious  results  follow,  as  if  respiration  were  al- 
together prevented  from  taking  place. 

650.  These  two  actions  are  accomplished  by  the  very  same  act ;  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  the  property  of  ''  mutual  diffusion,''  which  is 
common  to  all  gaseous  substances  that  do  not  unite  chemically  with  one 
another.  In  virtue  of  this  property,  Hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  gases, 
and  Carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  heaviest,  when  introduced  into  the  same 
Vessel,  will  be  found  in  a  short  time  to  have  uniformly  mixed,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  their  specific  gravities,  which  are  as  1  to  22. 
Now  this  intermixture  will  take  place,  when  the  two  gases  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  porous  septum  ;  each  gas  passing  towards  the  other,  by  an 
action  resembling  the  Endosmose  and  Exosmose  of  liquids  (§  491). 
And  it  may  also  take  place,  when  one  of  the  gases  is  diffused  through 
a  liquid ;  provided  that  the  other  gas  is  likewise  capable  of  being 
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absorbed  by  the  liqaid.  In  this  manner,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
surface  of  venoua  blood,  enclosed  in  a  bladder,  may  be  made  to  exhibit 
the  arterial  hue,  by  suspending  the  bladder  in  an  atmosphere  of 
oxygen ;  for  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood,  and  the  surrounding 
oxygen,  will  overcome  by  their  mutual  attraction  the  obstacle  inter- 
posed by  the  bladder ;  and  the  former  will  he  lifted  out,  so  to  speak,  and 
will  be  replaced  by  the  latter.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that 
the  free  carbonic  acid  diffused  through  blood,  may  be  more  completely 
extricated  from  the  liquid,  by  exposing  it  to  hydrogen,  than  by  placing 
it  under  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump ;  for  in  the  latter  case  there  is 
nothing  to  replace  it,  and  tho  attraction  between  the  gas  and  the  liquid 
tends  to  resist  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  vacuum;  whilst  in  the 
former,  the  blood  receives  one  gaa  in  exchange  for  the  other,  so  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  tendency  to  mutual  diffusion  is  exercised  in  lift- 
ing out  the  carbonic  acid. 

651.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  organs  of  Respiration,  then, — 
whatever  may  be  the  variety  in  their  form, — is  this:  to  expose  the 
blood  to  the  air,  in  a  state  of  such  minute  division  as  to  present  a  very 
extended  surface,  a  thin  membrane  only  being  interposed  between 
them.  For  this  purpose  we  find  a  certain  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  spe- 
cially set  apart  in  all  the  higher  animals;  and  this  is  formed  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  general  surface,  either  externally  or  internally, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  respiration  is  accomplished.  Tfaoa 
in  Fishes  and  aquatic  Molluscs,  tho  blood  is  aerated  by  exposure,  not 
directly  to  the  atmosphere,  but  to  the  air  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water  they  inhabit ;  and  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  formed  in  them 
of  an  extension  of  the  external  surface,  at  a  particular  part,  into  innu- 
merable delicate  fringe-like  processes,  the  ffilU  (Fig.  100);  every  divi- 
sion of  which  contains  a  network  of  blood-vessels  (Fig.  104);        '■" 

Fig,  100. 
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the  amount  of  blood  which  is  exposed  to  the  surrounding  medinmi 
any  one  time,  is  collectively  very  great,  although  the  quantity  contained 
in  each  gill-filament  is  very  minute.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  air- 
breathing  Vertebrata,  the  blood  is  eitposed  to  the  atmosphere,  through 
the  medium  of  an  internal  membranous  prolongation,  which  is  conti- 
nuous with  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth  and  nostrils;  this 
forms  a  pair  of  sacs,  termed  /ungs,  communicating  with  the  back  of  the 
mouth  by  means  of  a  tube  called  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  through 
vbich  air  is  freely  admitted  to  the   cavities  thus  formed  (Fig.  105). 
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The  blood  is  minutely  distributed  on  the  walls  of  these  sacs  by  a  close 
network  of  Capillary  vessels  (Fig.  106) ;  and  not  only  on  the  external 
walls,  but  also  on  numerous  partitions  by  which  the  cavities  are  sub- 
divided with  more  or  less  minuteness,  so  as  greatly  to  extend  the  vas- 
cular surface. 

652.  Such  is  the  essential  nature  of  the  Respiratory  apparatus ;  but 
in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  into  that  vigorous  operation,  which  is 
required  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  various  supplementary  arrange- 
ments are  made,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  due  influence  of  the 
air  upon  the  blood.  In  the  first  place,  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  respi- 
ratory surface  are  connected  with  arterial  trunks,  which  issue  immedi- 
ately from  the  heart,  and  which  thus  convey  a  constant  stream  of  blood 
from  that  organ ;  whilst  they  give  origin  to  venous  trunks,  which  ter- 
minate directly  in  the  heart,  and  which  are  ready  to  convey  back  to  it 
the  blood  that  has  undergone  aeration.  Thus  by  the  energetic  action 
of  the  heart,  and  by  the  force  generated  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
($  598),  a  constant  renewal  is  effected  in  the  blood,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  air  through  the  medium  of  these  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
renewal  of  the  blood  would  be  useless,  unless  a  fresh  supply  of  air  were 
continually  being  introduced,  and  that  which  had  been  vitiated,  by  the 
loss  of  its  oxygen  and  the  admixture  of  carbonic  acid,  were  removed ; 
and  this  is  effected  by  a  series  of  muscular  movements,  which  are  adapted 
for  the  alternate  expulsion  of  the  vitiated  air  from  the  lungs,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  a  fresh  supply  of  pure  air  from  the  atmosphere. 
These  movements  are  kept  up  by  a  certain  part  of  the  nervous  system ; 
but  they  are  not  dependent  upon  any  exertion  of  the  will,  for  they  con- 
tinue during  profound  sleep,  and  in  other  states  in  which  even  conscious- 
ness is  altogether  suspended. 

2.  Different  fornu  of  the  Respiratory  Apparatus  in  the  lower  Antmah, 

658.  Before  proceeding  to  consider,  in  more  detail,  the  structure  and 
actions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in  Man,  we  may  advantageously 
glance  at  the  mode,  in  which  this  function  is  effected  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals.— In  the  lowest  and  simplest,  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
we  do  not  find  any  special  apparatus  for  the  aeration  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body ;  this  being  accomplished  by  the  exposure  of  them  to  the  surround- 
ing medium,  through  the  thin  integument ;  and  the  interchange  of  the 
layer  of  water  (holding  air  in  solution)  in  contact  with  the  aerating  sur- 
face, is  effected  either  by  the  general  movements  of  the  body,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  eilia  (§  234)  which  produce  the  currents  necessary  for  this« 
purpose.  Not  unfrequently,  the  internal  surfaces — such  as  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  and  of  other  cavities, — seem  as  much  concerned  in  this 
function  as  the  external,  or  even  more  so ;  these  cavities  being  distended 
with  water  taken  in  through  the  mouth,  and  this  water  being  frequently 
renewed  by  the  ejection  of  that  which  has  been  vitiated,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  fresh  supply.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Sea  Anemone, 
for  example,  and  in  many  other  polypes ;  and  there  are  certain  higher 
forms  of  the  same  class,  in  which  there  is  a  great  dilatation  of  the 
pharynx,  which  seems  peculiarly  destined  for  the  aeration  of  the  fluidS| 
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— being  filled  with  water,  and  then  suddenly  emptied  at  tolerably  r^BH 
kr  intervals. 

664.  In  the  various  classes  of  the  Molluscous  sub-kingdoia,  vre  find 
the  respiration  provided  for,  bj  the  adaptation  of  distinct  organs  for  the 
purpose.  As  most  of  the  animnis  of  this  group  are  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  the  respiration  is  usually  carried  on  by  means  of  gills,  rather 
than  by  any  organ  resembling  a  lung.  The  latter  is  found,  however,  in 
a  few  species  ;  such  as  the  Snail,  Slug,  and  other  terrestrial  air-breathing 
Molluscs,  and  usually  consists  of  a  simple  cavity,  situated  in  the  bacit, 
communicating  directly  with  the  air  through  an  aperture  in  the  skin, 
and  having  its  walls  covered  with  a  minute  network  of  blood-vessels. 
The  form  and  position  of  the  gills  differ  estremely  in  the  several  classes 
of  Molluscous  animals.  In  the  lowest  the  respiratory  surface  is  formed, 
as  in  the  higher  Polypes,  by  a  dilatation  of  the  Pharynx ;  hut  sometimes, 
instead  of  surrounding  a  large  cavity,  it  forms  a  special  riband-like  fold 
of  membrane,  passing  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  on  which  the 
blood  is  minutely  distributed.  In  this  group  of  animals,  there  is  a 
regular  system  of  canals  for  the  conveyance  of  the  blood ;  but  these,  in 
many  parts  of  the  system,  and  especially  on  the  respiratory  membrane, 
do  not  seem  to  he  furnished  with  distinct  walls,  and  are  rather  mere 
channels  excavated  in  the  tissues.  And  the  circulation  is  liable  to  a 
continual  change  in  its  direction,  the  blood  being  sometimes  transmitted 
to  the  respiratory  surface  before  it  proceeds  to  the  body,  and  sometimes 
after  it  has  traversed  the  other  tissues  (§  557).  The  water  in  contact 
with  the  respiratory  surface  is  continually  renewed  by  the  action  of  the 
cilia,  with  which  it  is  thickly  covered. 

655.  In  certain  of  the  Molluscs,  inhabiting  bivalve  shells,  we  find 
that  the  internal  surface  of  the  mantle  or  skin  that  lines  the  valves,  is 
the  special  organ  of  respiration  ;  the  external  water  having  free  access 
to  these  by  the  separation  of  the  skin  along  the  edges  of  the  valve,  so 
that  it  enters  the  cavity  in  which  the  viscera  arc  lodged,  and  bathes 
their  exterior.  But  in  most  bivalve  molluscs,  the  internal  surface  of 
the  mantle  is  doubled  (as  it  were)  into  four  riband-like  folds,  which  are 
delicately  fringed  at  their  edges,  and  which  have,  in  fact  the  same 
essential  structure  as  the  gills  of  higher  animals  (§  6G3).  To  these  the 
blood  is  transmitted,  when  it  has  been  rendered  venous  by  traversing 
the  vessels  of  the  body  generally  :  and  in  these  it  is  exposed,  through 
a  surface  which  is  greatly  extended  by  the  minute  division  of  the  fringes, 
to  the  action  of  water  introduced  from  without,  and  constantly  renewed 
by  ciliary  action.  In  many  of  these  animals,  as  in  the  common  Oyster, 
the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  so  completely  separated,  that  the  water 
can  still  enter  freely  between  the  valves,  but  in  general,  they  arc  more 
or  leas  united,  bo  that  the  cavity  in  which  the  gills  lie  is  partially  closed. 
There  is  always  a  provision,  however,  for  the  free  access  of  water  from 
without  by  means  of  two  apertures,  one  for  its  entrance  and  the  olJior 
for  its  ejection,  and  in  certain  species  which  burrow  deeply  in  sand  or 
mud,  these  apertures  are  furnished  with  long  tubes,  or  siphons,  which 
convey  the  water  from  near  the  entrance  of  the  burrow,  and  carry  it 
thither  again.     In  these  aUo,  a  continual  flow  of  water  over  the  tm 
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ratory  surface  ia  maintained  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia,  with  which 
they  are  clothed. 

656.  The  position  of  the  gills,  in  the  Mollusca  of  higher  organization, 
is  extremely  variable.  Sometimee  they  are  diepoHcd  upon  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  and  form  delicate  leaf-like  or 

arborescent  appendages  (Fig.  101);  whilst  in  other   ^^' 

cases  they  are  enclosed  in  a,  special  cavity  or  gill-  ^^^"^^^^^ 
chamber,  to  which  water  is  freely  admitted  from  i 
without ;  a  continual  interchange  being  provided  I 
for,  either  by  ciliary  action,  or  by  muscular  move- 
toeoU  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
blood  is  conveyed  to  them,  after  having  become 
venous  in  traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
system,  by  means  of  large  channels  and  sinuses 
excavated  in  the  several  parts  of  the  body  (§  556) ; 
and  after  being  aerated  in  the  gills,  it  returns  to  I 
the  heart  to  be  again  conveyed  to  the  system.  In 
the  Cuttle-6sh  tribe,  there  are  supplementary  ^^g*"  johni'  . 
hearts  at  the  origin  of  the  branchial  arteries,  or  ""' """"n^^- 
vessels  that  distribute  blood  to  the  gills;  and  these  have  evidently  for 
their  purpose,  to  render  the  respiratory  circulation  more  energetic,  and 
thus  to  increase  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  in  the  degree  required  for  the 
vigorous  habits  of  these  animals,  which  present  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  sluggish,  inert  character  of  the  Mollusca  in  general. — In  these 
classes,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  respiration  is  low  in  its  amount.  The 
blood  contains  no  red  corpuscles,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  highest  class; 
and  the  change  in  its  composition,  which  is  effected  by  the  air,  is  con- 
fined, therefore,  to  the  fluid  plasma,  or  liquor  sanguinis.  And  as  it  is 
not  exposed  directly  to  the  air,  except  in  a  few  species,  but  to  the  air 
contained  ita  the  water  inhabited  by  the  animals,  this  change  cannot  be 
very  energetically  performed.  But  as  the  life  of  these  animals  is  chiefly 
vegetative, — as  their  movements,  except  in  the  highest  classes,  are  few 
and  feeble, — and  as  they  maintain  no  independent  heat, — there  is  but 
little  need  of  that  interchange,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  respiratory 
process  to  eflect ;  and  these  animals  can  sustain  the  complete  suspension 
of  it  for  a  long  time. 

657.  Among  many  of  the  Articulated  tribes,  the  respiration  is  car- 
ried on  upon  a  similar  plan.  In  some  of  the  lowest,  such  as  the  Tape- 
worm of  the  intestinal  canal,  there  ia  no  special  provision  for  the  aera- 
tion of  the  fluids ;  the  soft  integument  permitting  the  extrication  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  imbibition  of  oxygen,  in  the  required  degree.  This  ia 
but  very  small,  however;  the  life  of  these  animals  being  almost  purely 
vegetative.  In  the  Marine  Worms,  which  constitute  a  numerous  and 
interesting  group,  endowed  with  considerable  locomotive  powers,  and 
leading  a  life  of  almost  constant  activity,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
special  provision  for  this  function  ;  the  blood  bmng  transmitted,  in  the 
course  of  its  circulation,  to  a  series  of  gill-tufta,  which  are  composed  of 
a  delicate  membrane  prolonged  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body, 
and  which  sometimes  have  the  form  of  branching  trees,  and  sometimes 
of  delicate  brushes  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  distinct  filaments.     In  either 
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case,  the  filaments  are  traversed  by  blood-vesaola,  and  are  adapted -j 

bring  the  blood  into  close  relation  with  the  surrounding  water ;  and  the 
continual  interchange  of  tbe  latter  is  provided  for  b;  the  restless  move- 
ments of  the  body.  The  tufts  are  sometimes  arranged  along  every  seg- 
ment of  the  body  ;  and  their  multiplication  prevents  them  from  indivi- 
duully  attaining  any  considerable  size.  In  other  cases,  they  are  disposed 
at  intervals ;  and  they  are  tbon  larger,  being  less  numerous.  Theirmost 
beautiful  development  is  where  they  are  present  on  the  head  only,  the 
rest  of  the  body  being  enclosed  in  a  shelly  or  sandy  tube,  as  in  tbe  6'er- 
puUe  and  Terebellse.  The  gill-tufts  then  frequently  present  tbe  appear- 
ance of  a  flower,  endowed,  when  alive,  with  tbe  most  brilliant  and  deli- 
cate hues.  In  many  animals  of  this  group,  there  is  a  small  supplomea- 
tary  heart  at  the  base  of  every  one  of  tbe  vessels  that  distribute  tbe 
blood  to  the  gills ;  and  this  is  obviously  designed  to  aid  in  the  respiratory 
circulation,  for  which  the  feeble  action  of  tbe  dorsal  vessel  would  not 
furnish  sufficient  power  (§  552). 

658.  The  higher  Articulated  classes  are,  for  the  most  part,  adapted 
to  atmospheric  respiration,  on  the  plan  to  be  presently  explained;  but 
there  is  one  class,  that  of  Crustacea,  whose  respiration  is  still  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  water.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  this  group, 
there  is  no  special  respiratory  apparatus ;  the  general  surface  being  soft 
enough  to  admit  of  the  required  aeration  of  the  fluids  through  its  own 
substance,  and  tbe  animal  functions  being  performed  with  so  little 
activity,  that  a  very  small  amount  of  interchange  is  required.  In  the 
higher  orders,  however,  whose  bodies  are  encased  within  a  hard  envelope, 
we  find  external  gills,  like  those  of  many  Molluscs ;  and  these  are 
attached  to  the  most  movable  parts  of  the  body, — one  or  more  pairs  of 
legs  being  in  some  instances  kept  in  constant  agitation,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  currents  in  tbe  surrounding  fluid,  that  may  serve  for  the 
aeration  of  the  blood.  In  the  Crab-tribe,  which  constitutes  the  highest 
family  of  this  class,  the  gills  are  themselves  enclosed  within  a  cavity, 
formed  by  a  sort  of  doubling  of  the  hard  integument  of  the  under  side 
of  the  body  ;  and  a  constant  stream  of  water  is  maintained  through  this, 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  valve,  situated  in  tbe  exit  pipe;  the  continual 
movement  of  the  valve  causing  a  regular  stream  of  water  to  issue  from 
the  gill-chamber,  and  thus  occasioning  the  entrance  of  a  constantly- fresh 
supply.  In  these,  also,  we  find  a  dilatation,  the  walls  of  which  seem  to 
have  contractile  powers,  at  the  commencement  of  each  artery  that  dis- 
tributes the  blood  to  tbe  gills ;  and  this  connects  the  venous  blood  from 
the  various  channels,  in  which  it  has  meandered  through  the  body.  It 
is  by  the  enclosure  of  the  gills  within  a  cavity,  and  by  the  consequent 
protection  of  them  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  air  (which  would 
prevent  their  function  from  being  duly  performed),  that  Crabs  and  other 
allied  species  are  enabled  to  live  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  water ; 
and  the  Land-Crabs,  as  they  are  termed,  are  adapted  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  by  means  of  u  special 
glandular  apparatus  within  the  gill-cavity,  which  secretes  a  fluid  that 
preserves  the  surface  of  tbe  gills  in  the  moist  condition  requisite  for  the 
aeration  of  the  blood  through  its  membrane.     Thns  tbe  Land-Craba  a 
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ur-bmthing  animals  (except  at  certain  seasonB,  vben  they  frequent 
the  seashores),  althongn  they  breathe  by  gills. 

659.  In  Insects  and  other  proper  air-breatbing  Articolata,  however, 
the  character  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  very  different.  The  tran- 
mtion  from  one  form  to  the  other  is  effected  through  such  animals  as  the 
Leech  and  the  Eartbirorm,  which  seem  able  to  live  almost  equally  well 
in  air  or  water,  and  whose  respiration  appears  to  be  carried  on  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  through  the  medium  of  the  external  surface  alone.  These 
animals  are  fumisbed  with  a  series  of  small  sacs,  disposed  at  regnlftr 
intervals  along  each  side  of  the  body,  and  opening  by  a  row  of  pores, 
which  are  termed  spiracki  or  Bt^mata  ;  but  these  sacculi  do  not  seem 
to  participate  in  the  respiratory  fnnction,  their  office  being  rather  to 
Morete  a  protective  mucus.  Bat  in  the  Myriapods,  these  sacculi  are 
respiratory  organs,  and  communicate  more  or  less  freely  with  each  other. 
And  in  Insects,  the  spiracles,  instead  of  forming  the  entrances  to  so 
nuny  distinct  sacs,  open  into  a  pair  of  large  tubes,  one  of  which  tra- 
Torses  the  body  on  either  side,  along  its  whole  length.  Xbese  tubes, 
termed  tracheae,  have  many  communications  with  each  other  across  the 
body ;  and  they  branch  out  into  innumerable  prolongations,  the  ultimate 
TMnifications  of  which  are  distributed  to  every  portion  of  the  system. 
They  occasionally  present  dilatations  of  considerable  siee  (Fig.  102,  a)  ; 
especially  in  the  thoracic  region  of  the  body,  in  those  insects  which  are 
endowed  with  great  powers  of  flight.  These  dilatations  or  air-saca  appear 
destined  to  serve  as  reservoirs  of  air,  during  the  time  that  the  insect  is 
apon  the  wing,  its  spiracles  being  then  partially  closed ;  and  they  may 
»Uo  be  useful  in  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body.  The  air- 
tubes  are  prevented  from  having  their  cavity  obliterated  through  the 
preeanre  of  the  sarrounding  parts,  by  means  of  an  elastic  spiral  fibre ; 
which  winds  round  them,  between  their  outer  and  inner  membrane, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  (Fig.  102,  b)  ;  and  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  and  plates,  in  the  trachea  aod 
Dronohi  of  air-breathing  Vertebrata. 

Fig.  102. 


,  the  air  that  is  introdnced  through  the  spiracles 

B  carried  into  every  part  of  the  body,  and  is  brought  into  immediate 
relaUon  with  the  tissues  to  be  aerated;  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  which 
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they  set  free  ia  communicated  at  once  to  the  atmosphere,  instead  of 
heing  taken  up  by  the  blood;  and  the  oxygen  they  require  is  imbibe-1 
in  the  same  manner.  And  thus  we  see  how  the  respiration  of  this  inte- 
resting class,  which  is  unequalled  for  its  energy  when  the  body  is  in  a 
state  of  activity,  is  provided  for  without  an  active  circulation  of  blood, 
and  without  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles, — which  elsewhere  seem  to 
bo  essential  conditions  of  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
between  the  air  and  the  tissues,  wherever  this  takes  place  to  any  great 
extent. 

661.  In  the  Spider  tribe,  we  return  to  a  more  concentrated  form  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  limited  within 
much  narrower  dimensions  externally,  it  exposes  a  very  large  amount 
of  surface  on  its  interior.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  sacs,  much  less 
numerous  than  in  the  lower  Articulata,  and  not  communicating  with 
each  other.  Their  lining  membrane,  however,  is  doubled  into  a  series 
of  folds,  which  lie  tn  proximity  with  each  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  and  which  thus  present  a  very  extensive  surface  within  a  very 
small  space.  Over  this  surface  the  blood  ts  distributed  in  a  minute 
capillary  network;  and  thus  it  comes  into  immediate  relation  with  the 
air,  which  is  received  into  the  cavity  through  its  aperture  or  spiracle. 
The  alternate  admission  and  expulsion  of  air  seem  to  be  provided  for, 
as  in  Insects,  by  movements  of  the  body,  which  first  empty  the  cavities 
or  air-tubes  by  compression,  and  then  allow  them  to  he  refilled  by  their 
own  elasticity,  the  pressure  being  relaxed.  The  respiratory  cavities  in  the 
Spider-tribe  have  received  the  name  oi pulmonary  hrnnchi(s,  from  their 
analogy,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  lungs  of  higher  animals,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  branchial  sac  or  gill-cavity  of  the  higher  Crustacea,  the 
gills  in  which  are  formed  by  prolongations  of  the  lining  membrane,  like 
the  leaf-like  folds  in  the  air-cavities  of  the  Spider-tribe. 

062.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relations  of 
these  different  forms  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  amongst  themselves, 
and  to  that  of  Vertebrata.     Let   the  line   A  B   represent   the   geaef  " 
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surface  of  the  animal;  the  continuations  of  that  line  on  its  upper  side 
hemgits  external  prolongations;  and  those  below,  \ii  internal  prolon- 
gations or  reflexions.  Now  at  a  is  seen  the  character  of  the  simple 
loliaceous  or  leaf-like  gill,  such  as  is  found  in  the  lower  aquatic  animals; 
presenting  merely  a  flat  expanded  surface  in  contact  with  the  water, 
over  which  the  blood  may  be  distributed.     At  b  is  shown  a  correspond- 
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ingl;  simple  iuversioQ ;  such  ae  tbat  wbich  forms  the  respiratory  Bao  of 
tbe  Leeob,  haviBg  the  blood-veBsels  dietribnted  upon  its  wells.  A 
higber  form  of  the  gill,  snch  as  is  found  in  Fishes  and  in  the  higher 
aquatic  Invertebrata,  is  seen  at  c,  the  surface  being  greatly  extended, 
by  subdivision  into  minute  filaments.  A  more  complex  form  of  tbe 
pulmonary  apparatus,  such  as  is  found  in  the  higher  Yertebrata,  is 
shown  at  d,  tbe  blood  being  distributed,  not  merely  to  its  outer  walls, 
bat  to  the  minute  partitions  which  subdivide  its  cavity  into  cells.  And 
at  e  is  represented  the  respiratory  organ  of  the  Spider-tribe,  which 
bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  lung  of  the  Vertebrated  animal, 
Bhown  at  (2;  whilst  it  is  evidently  as  nearly  allied  to  the  gill  shown 
at  e,  provided  this  be  imagined  to  be  sunk  within  a  cavity  formed  by  a 
depression  of  the  external  surface,  instead  of  projecting  beyond  it. — 
Thus  we  see  how  very  close  is  the  real  resemblance  between  all  the 
forms  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  however  unlike  each  other  they  may 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be. 

663.  The  gills  of  Fishes  correspond  with  those  of  the  higher  Mollnsca 
in  all  essential  particulars ;  but  they  are  more  largely  developed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  body ;  and  they  are  placed  in  a  situation,  that 
enables  them  to  receive  a  more  regular  and  constantly-changed  supply, 

Fig.  10*. 
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both  of  blood  and  water.  The  gills  are  suspended  to  bony  or  cartilagi- 
nous arches,  of  which  three,  four,  or  more,  are  fixed  on  either  side  of 
the  neck ;  and  the  fringes  hang  loosely  within  the  cavity,  which  commu- 
nicates on  the  one  hand  with  the  mouth,  and  on  the  other  with  the  ex- 
terior of  the  body.  The  mechanism  of  respiration  is  very  complex  in 
these  animals ;  and  is  evidently  adapted  to  produce  the  most  effectual 
aeration  possible.  The  mouth  is  first  distended  with  water ;  and  its 
muscles  are  then  thrown  into  contraction,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  expel 
the  water,  through  the  aperture  on  either  side  of  the  pharynx,  into  tbe 
gill-cavity.  At  the  same  time,  the  bony  arches  are  lifted  and  separated 
from  each  other,  by  the  action  of  muscles  especially  adapted  to  this 
purpose ;  so  that  the  gilt-fringes  may  hang  freely,  and  may  present  no 
obstacle  to  tbe  fiow  of  the  water  between  them.  When  they  have  been 
thus  batbed  with  the  aerating  liquid,  and  their  blood  has  undergone  the 
necessary  change,  the  water  is  expelled  through  the  outward  aperture 
on  each  side  of  the  back  of  the  neck ;  which  ia  fumbhed  with  a  large 
flap  or  vattalar  eover,  termed  the  operculum.     In  some  of  the  cartila- 
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ginotis  Fishes,  cacli  branchial  arch  is  enclosed  in  a  separate  carit^dH 
which  communicates  on  the  inner  side  with  the  pharynx  by  an  orifice 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  another  orifice  with  the  external  surface. 
Thus  there  is  a  series  of  external  openings,  instead  of  a  single  one,  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  ;  and  these  sometimes  amount  to  six  or  seven,  as 
in  the  Lamprey,  reminding  us  of  the  apiraclea  of  Articulated  animals; 
■whilst  there  is  a  corresponding  eeriea  of  internal  openings  in  the  pha- 
rynx on  either  side,  or  into  a  tube  that  communicates  with  it. 

6G4.  It  is  well  known,  that  moat  Fiahes  speedily  die  when  removed 
from  the  water ;  and  it  can  be  easily  shown,  that  the  deGcicnt  aeration 
of  the  blood  is  the  immediate  cause  of  their  death.  But  as  it  might 
have  been  expected,  that  the  atmosphere  would  exert  a  much  more 
energetic  influence  upon  the  blood  contained  in  the  gills,  than  that 
which  is  exercised  by  the  air  contained  in  the  water,  the  question 
DBturaliy  arises,  how  this  deficient  aeration  comes  to  pass.  It  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  two  following  causes: — the  drying-up  of  the  membrane  of 
the  gills  themselves,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  the  aeration 
of  the  blood  is  impeded ; — and  the  flapping  together  of  the  filaments  of 
the  gills,  which  no  longer  bang  loosely  and  apart,  but  adhere  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  greater  portion  of  their 
surface  to  the  air.  Those  fishes  can  live  longest  out  of  water,  in  which 
the  external  gill-openings  are  very  small  so  that  the  gill-cavity  may 
be  kept  full  of  fluid;  and  there  are  certain  species  which  are  provided, 
like  the  Land-crab,  with  a  particular  apparatus  for  keeping  the  gills 
moist,  and  which  perform  long  migrations  over  land  in  search  of  food 
even  (it  is  said)  ascending  trees.  These  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule. 

665.  The  respiration  of  Fishes  is  much  more  energetic  than  that  of 
any  of  the  lower  aquatic  animals ;  and  this  is  partly  due  to  the  great 
extension  of  the  surface  of  the  gills,  partly  to  the  provision  just  ex- 
plained for  maintaining  a  constant  flow  of  fresh  water  over  their  sur- 
face, and  partly  to  the  position  of  the  heart  at  the  base  of  the  main 
trunk  that  conveys  the  blood  to  the  gills  (§  588),  by  which  the  regular 
propulsion  of  that  fluid  through  these  organs  is  secured.  Their  blood 
too,  is  furnished  with  red  corpuscles  ;  which  give  important  aid  in  con- 
veying oxygen  from  the  gills  to  the  remote  tissues  of  the  body,  and  in 
returning  the  carbonic  acid  to  be  excreted.  The  proportion  of  these 
varies  considerably,  in  the  different  species  of  the  class,  being  very 
small  in  those  that  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Invertehrata  ;  and  there 
is  even  an  entire  absence  of  them  in  one  remarkable  fish,  the  Amphi- 
oxua  or  Lancelot ;  whilst  they  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood 
of  certain  Fishes,  which  have  great  vascular  activity,  and  can  maintain 
a  high  independent  temperature. 

606.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  not  even  this  high  amount  of 
respiration  is  always  sufficient  for  Fiahes  which  live  in  small  collections 
of  water,  where  their  temperature  is  liable  to  be  greatly  augmented  by 
the  beat  of  summer ;  under  which  condition,  there  is  an  increased  prone- 
ness  to  disintegration  in  their  tissues,  and  a  corresponding  necessity  for 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  and  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  M^ 
fresh-water  fiahes,  under  such  circumstances,  may  be  seen  to  oome  to  |t 
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surface  and  to  swallow  air;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  interior  of  the 
intestinal  canal  then  served  the  purpose  of  a  respiratory  surface,  the 
air  being  expelled  from  the  anus,  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its  oxygen, 
and  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

667.  In  addition  to  their  apparatus  for  aquatic  respiration,  many 
Fishes  are  provided,  in  their  air-bladder^  with  the  rudiments  of  the  air- 
breathing  apparatus  of  higher  animals ;  although  it  is  only  in  certain 
species,  which  approach  Reptiles  in  their  general  organization,  that 
this  really  affords  any  aid  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  The  air- 
bladder  in  its  simplest  condition  is  entirely  closed;  and  it  is  then 
obviously  incapable  of  taking  any  share  in  the  respiratory  function, 
although  it  seems  to  be  an  organ  of  some  importance  to  the  animal,  in 
regulating  its  specific  gravity,  and  altering  its  position  in  the  water. 
In  other  cases,  it  communicates  with  the  intestinal  tube  by  a  short, 
wide  canal,  termed  the  dtictvs  pneumaticiia ;  and  this  may  serve  to 
admit  air,  which  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  tube  by  the  process  of 
swallowing  just  mentioned.  In  the  Reptilian  Fishes,  just  adverted  to, 
the  air-bladder  forms  a  double  sac,  which  is  evidently  the  representative 
of  the  double  lung  of  the  air-breathing  Yertebrata ;  and  it  communi- 
cates with  the  back  of  the  mouth  by  a  regular  trachea  or  windpipe, 
which  has  a  muscular  valve  at  its  commencement,  serving  to  open  or 
to  close  its  orifice.  Some  of  these  fishes  are  able  to  live  for  a  consider- 
able time  out  of  water,  their  respiration  being  maintained  by  these 
rudimentary  lungs ;  and  they  can  also  make  a  hissing  sound,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  air-sacs  through  the  narrow  glottis,  or 
entrance  to  the  trachea. 

668.  The  condition  of  the  Respiratory  apparatus,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  function  is  performed  in  the  class  of  Reptiles,  are  peculiarly 
interesting ;  as  it  is  in  this  class,  that  we  first  meet  with  the  complete 
adaptation  of  the  Yertebrated  structure  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood  by 
the  direct  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  general  habits  of  life 
require  but  a  very  feeble  amount  of  aeration,  especially  at  moderate 
temperatures ;  their  muscular  and  nervous  systems  being  usually  exer- 
cised in  a  very  low  degree ;  their  movements  being  sluggish,  and  their 
perceptions  obtuse.  In  fact,  they  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as 
the  most  vegetative  of  all  Yertebrated  animals.  In  accordance  with 
this  character,  the  lun^  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  expose  any  very 
large  amount  of  blood  to  the  air  at  any  one  time ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (§  563),  only  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  the  circulation  is 
diverted  to  the  lungs ;  the  main  current  being  sent  to  the  system,  with 
only  that  amount  of  aeration,  which  it  has  derived  from  the  admixture 
of  the  portion  of  blood  that  has  been  aerated  in  the  lungs,  with  the 
venous  current  that  has  last  been  returned  from  the  system. 

669.  The  lungs  of  Reptiles  are,  for  the  most  part,  capacious  sacs, 
occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk ;  but  they  are 
very  slightly  subdivided,  so  that  the  amount  of  surface  they  can  expose 
is  really  small.  Where  any  subdivision  exists,  it  is  usually  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  lung,  near  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bronchial  tube; 
and  where  there  is  no  actual  subdivision  of  the  cavity,  we  usually  find 
that  its  surface  is  extended  in  this  situation,  by  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  little  depressions  or  pouches  in  its  walls^  u^qti  ^V^Nsk  >2QiS^ 
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blood-vessels  are  minutely  distributed.  The  greatest  amonnt  of  subdi- 
viaioD  is  seen  in  the  lungs  of  the  Turtle  tribe ;  but  even  in  these,  the 
partitions  scarcely  form  a  complete  division  at  any  part  of  the  lungs; 
and  the  ultimate  air-cells  arc  of  very  large  size  (Fig.  105).  The  air- 
saca  of  Reptiles  are  not  filled,  like  those  of 
Mammalia,  by  an  act  of  inspiration,  but  by  a 
process  of  swallowing,  which  is  comparatively 
tedious  ;  and,  from  the  small  amount  of  aerating 
surface,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air  thus 
received  into  the  cavity,  one  inflation  of  the  air- 
sacs  lasts  for  a  considerable  time.  When  the 
replacement  of  oxygen  by  carbonic  acid  haa 
proceeded  to  an  extent  that  renders  the  air  no 
longer  fit  to  remain  in  the  lungs,  these  cavities 
are  emptied  by  pressure  exercised  upon  them 
by  the  muscles  of  the  trunk ;  and  the  slow  exit 
of  the  air  through  the  narrow  glottis  is  accom- 
panied hy  a  prolonged  hissing  sound,  which  is 
the  only  sort  of  voice  that  is  possessed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Reptile  class.  Tho  lungs 
are  again  filled  by  the  swallowing-process ;  sni) 
all  goes  on  as  before. 

G70.  Now  in  the  Frog  tribe,  which  forma  the 
lowest  ordor  of  Reptiles  (and  which  is  sometimes 
iss,  under  the  title  of  Amphibia),  the  respiration 
during  the  early  or  Tadpole  state,  is  aquatic ;  being  carried  on  by 
means  of  gills,  and  conducted  exactly  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Fishes. 
The  lungs  are  not  developed,  until  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  ani- 
aiara  emersion  from  the  egg;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  come 
into  play,  an  alteration  begins  to  take  place  in  the  circulating  system, 
by  which  the  current  of  hlood  is  diverted  towards  them,  and  away  from 
the  gills  (§  502).  This  change  takes  place  to  its  full  extent  in  the  Frog, 
Toad,  Newt,  and  their  allies;  which  henceforth  have  a  respiration  and 
a  circulation  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  Reptiles  in  general ;  but  it  is 
checked  in  tho  Proteus,  Siren,  and  other  species,  which  form  the  pcren- 
nibranchiate  group, — so  called  from  the  persistent  character  of  their 
gills,  which  still  remain  in  action,  the  lungs  never  being  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  maintain  the  respiration  by  themselves.  The  curious  infiu- 
ence  which  Light  possesses  on  this  metamorphosis,  haa  been  already 
referred  to  (§95). 

671.  This  order  BatracKia  is  further  distinguished  from  other  Rep- 
tiles, even  when  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  by  the  softness  and 
nakedness  of  the  akin,  which  is  destitute  of  the  scales  and  horny  plates 
that  cover  it  in  the  Lizards,  Serpents,  and  Tortoises.  The  skin  of  the 
Frog  tribe  is  a  very  important  organ  of  respiration,  being  richly  sup- 
plied with  hlood-vcEsels,  and  exposing  their  contents  to  tho  influence  of 
the  air,  under  circumstances  nearly  as  favorable  as  those  afforded  by 
the  imperfectly-developed  lungs  of  these  animals.  Thus  a  Frog,  from 
which  the  lungs  have  been  removed,  will  live  a  considerable  time  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  if  its  skin  be  freely  exposed  to  a  moist  air ;  for. 
ia  coascquence  of  tho  peculiar  mode  \n  ^Uich  the  circulation  is  carried 
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on  in  these  animals  (§  561),  the  interruption  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  luugs  does  not,  as  in  the  higher  classes,  produce  a  stagna- 
tion of  the  general  current  through  the  body ;  and  the  blood  receives, 
in  its  course  through  the  skin,  a  sufficient  amount  of  aeration  for  the 
support  of  life.  Indeed,  at  a  low  temperature,  the  influence  of  water 
on  the  skin  is  sufficient  (by  means  of  the  air  included  in  the  liquid)  to 
remove  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  then  ready  for  excretion,  and 
to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  oxygen ;  and  Frogs  may  thus  live 
beneath  the  water  for  any  length  of  time,  without  coming  to  the  surface 
to  breathe.  But  with  the  rise  of  the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  their 
blood  requires  a  higher  degree  of  aeration ;  and  they  then  come  to  the 
surface  to  take  in  air  by  the  mouth,  which  ^aerates  the  blood  through 
the  lungs.  It  appears  that,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  the  pulmonary 
respiration,  and  the  influence  of  the  water  on  the  skin,  are  not  sufficient ; 
as  it  is  found  that  Frogs  die,  if  they  are  confined  to  the  water  under 
such  circumstances, — their  natural  habit  being  to  quit  the  water  at 
such  times,  so  that  the  air  may  exert  its  full  influence  on  their  skin  as 
well  as  on  their  lungs.  They  do  not,  however,  quit  the  neighborhood 
of  water,  and  soon  die  if  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  for,  if  the  skin 
become  dry,  its  aerating  function  can  be  no  longer  performed.  The 
same  result  happens  if  the  passage  of  gases  through  the  skin  be  impeded 
by  smearing  it  over  with  any  unctuous  substance.  We  shall  presently 
find  reason  to  believe  that  this  cutaneous  respiration  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  function,  even  in  Man  and  Mammalia. 

672.  The  class  of  Birds  presents  a  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
Reptiles,  in  regard  to  the  energy  of  the  respiratory  function,  and  the 
extent  of  the  apparatus  destined  to  its  performance.  The  air-cells  are 
considerably  dimmished  in  size,  so  that  the  extent  of  surface  over  which 
they  expose  the  blood  to  the  air  is  greatly  increased ;  and  there  even 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  air  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
vessels  of  the  very  close  capillary  plexus  which  intervenes  between  the 
air-cells.  But  the  subdivision  of  the  lungs  is  not  carried  to  the  same 
degree  of  minuteness  as  it  is  in  Mammalia ;  and  the  required  extent  of 
.surface  would  not  be  afforded  by  the  lungs  alone.  In  addition  to  these 
organs,  we  find  large  air-sacs,  communicating  with  them,  disposed  in 
different  parts  of  the  body, — such  as  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  inter- 
spaces among  the  muscles,  the  spaces  between  the  muscles  and  the 
skin,  &c.  These  very  greatly  increase  the  respiratory  surface,  their 
lining  membrane  being  extremely  vascular,  and  adapted  to  expose  the 
blood  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  In  most  Birds,  the  bones  themselves 
are  hollow,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  their  cavities  serves  as  an  addi- 
tional aerating  surface,  the  air  being  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the 
bones,  by  canals  that  communicate  directly  with  the  lungs.  So  free  is 
this  communication,  that  the  respiration  has  been  known  to  be  main- 
tained through  the  fractured  humerus  of  an  Albatross,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  destroy  the  bird  by  compressing  its  trachea.  Thus  the 
respiratory  surface  is  extended  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  system, 
very  much  as  in  Insects ;  and  the  hollowness  of  the  bones,  together 
with  the  presence  of  numerous  air-sacs  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
contribute  to  diminish  its  specific  gravity.     The  large  quantity  of  air 
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'   thus  included  in  different  portions  of  tbe  frame,  also  serves,  like  tbrt  ' 
'   oontained  in  the  air-8ac3  of  Insects,  as  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the 

principal  aerating  organs  during  active   flight,  when  the  respiratory 

movements  are  less  free. 

673,  The  mechanism  of  Respiration  in  Birds  is  very  different  from 
that  which  produces  the  respiratory  movements  in  Mammalia.  The 
cavities  of  the  chest  and  thorajt  are  not  yet  separated  by  a  diaphragm  ; 

I  except  in  a  very  small  number  of  species,  that  approach  most  nearly  to 
the  next  class.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  trunk 
la  more  completely  enclosed  in  a  bony  casing,  the  ribs  being  connected 
■with  the  sternum  by  osseous  prolongations  from  the  latter,  instead  of 
fcy  cartilages,  and  the  sternum  itself  being  so  largely  developed,  as  to 
cover  almost  the  entire  front  of  the  body.  Now  the  natural  condition 
of  this  bony  framework  is  such,  that,  when  no  pressure  is  made  upon  it, 
the  cavity  it  encloses  is  in  a  state  of  distension ;  and  the  state  of 
Emptiness  can  only  be  produced  by  a  forcible  compression  of  the  frame- 
work, through  an  exertion  of  muscular  power.     Tiie  lungs,  instead  of 

'  being  freely  suspended  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  as  in  Mammalia,  are 
attached  to  the  ribs ;  and  their  own  tissue  is  endowed  with  a  degree  of 
■elasticity,  which  causes  them  to  dilate  when  they  are  permitted  to  do 
BO.  In  the  state  of  distension,  therefore  which  is  natural  to  the  cavity 
of  the  trunk,  the  lungs  are  expanded,  and  fill  themselves  with  air, 
which  they  draw  in  through  the  trachea;  and  this  condition  they 
retain,  until,  by  the  action  of  the  external  muscles  upon  the  bony 
framework,  the  cavity  of  the  trunk  is  diminished,  and  the  air  is  expelled 
from  the  lungs  and  air-sacs,  which  are  again  filled  as  soon  as  the  prea- 
Bure  is  taken  off.  As  the  air-sacs  chiefly  communicate  with  the  part  of 
ihe  lungs  that  is  most  distant  from  the  trachea,  the  Mr  has  to  traverse 
the  whole  extent  of  those  last  organs,  both  when  it  is  being  drawn  into 
the  air-sacs,  and  when  it  is  being  expelled  from  them;  so  that  it  is 
made  to  serve  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

674.  Thus,  although  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  Birds  does  not 
possess  the  highly  concentrated  development  which  we  shall  find  it  to 
present  in  Mammals,  it  serves,  by  the  extension  of  the  aerating  surface 
through  the  body,  to  bring  the  air  and  the  blood  into  most  intimate 
relation ;  and  the  energy  of  the  function  is  further  provided  for,  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  carried  on  (a  distinct  heart, 
IS  it  were,  being  provided  for  it,  §  564),  as  well  as  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  blood-vessels,  which  transmit  to  the  respiratory  organs  the  whole 
of  the  blood  that  has  been  returned  in  a  carbonated  state  by  the  great 
veins  of  the  system.  The  very  large  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  con- 
tained in  tbe  blood  gives  additional  effect  to  these  provisions.  The 
very  high  amount  of  respiration  which  is  natural  to  Birds,  and  which 
cannot  be  suspended  even  for  a  short  time  without  fatal  consequences, 
has  a  direct  relation  (as  already  explained^  with  their  extraordinarv 
muscular  activity,  as  well  as  with  the  higo  bodily  temperature  which 
they  are  fitted  to  maintain,  and  which  cannot  be  lowered  in  any  great 
degree  without  the  suspension  of  their  other  functions.  Birds  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  impurities  in  the  atmosphere;  and  it  has  been 
shown   by  experiment,  that  if  a  Bird,  a  Mammal,  and  s  Reptile,  be 
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placed  together  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  which  gradually  becomes 
vitiated  by  their  respiration,  the  Bird  will  die  first,  the  Mammal  next, 
and  the  Keptile  last.  Or  if  the  Bird  be  placed  alone  in  a  limited 
quantity  of  air,  and  be  left  until  the  atmosphere  is  so  vitiated  as  to  be 
no  longer  capable  of  supporting  its  life,  a  Mammal  will  still  live  for  a 
time  in  that  atmosphere;  and  when  it  is  no  longer  fit  to  sustain  the 
life  of  the  Mammal,  the  Reptile  may  still  breathe  it  without  injury  for 
a  considerable  period.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that, 
in  former  epochs  of  the  Earth's  history,  when  the  Reptile  class  was 
predominant,  supplying  the  place  of  Mammals  on  land,  and  of  Birds  in 
the  air,  the  atmosphere  was  so  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  life  of  the  higher  air-breathing  Yer- 
tebrata. 

3.  Mechanism  of  Respiration  in  Mammalia  and  in  Man, 

675.  It  is  in  the  class  of  Mammalia  that  we  find  the  Respiratory 
apparatus  presenting  its  highest  degree  of  concentration;  and  the 
arrangements  for  its  action  the  most  complete.  The  Lungs  are  divided 
into  cavities  of  extreme  minuteness,  so  that  the  extent  of  surface  which 
they  expose  is  enormously  increased.  These  cavities,  or  air-cells,  are 
all  connected  with  the  trachea  by  means  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
their  minute  subdivisions ;  but,  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  these 
passages,  a  considerable  force  would  be  required  to  inflate  the  air-cells 
with  air,  if  their  distension  were  to  be  accomplished  by  the  propulsion 
of  air  through  the  trachea,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  normal  mode  of 
inspiration  in  Reptiles.  Moreover,  if  the  air  were  introduced  in  this 
manner,  the  air-cells  would  be  the  last  portions  of  the  pulmonary  struc- 
ture that  would  be  distended  by  it,  as  well  as  the  first  to  be  emptied 
when  the  air  is  forced  out  again  by  external  pressure.  The  mechanism 
of  Respiration  in  Mammalia,  however,  is  so  arranged,  that  the  air  is 
most  effectually  draum  into  the  lungs,  instead  of  being  forced  into 
them ;  and  the  distension  of  the  air-cells  is  far  more  complete  than  it 
could  be  rendered  in  the  latter  method,  besides  being  accomplished  in  a 
much  shorter  time. 

676.  The  general  principle  of  the  operation  is  this.  The  lungs  are 
suspended  in  a  cavity  that  is  completely  closed,  being  bounded  above 
and  around  by  the  bony  framework  of  the  thorax,  the  interspaces  of 
which  are  filled  up  by  muscles  and  membranes,  and  being  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  abdomen  below  by  the  diaphragm.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  lungs  completely  fill  the  cavity;  their  external  surface, 
covered  by  the  pleura,  being  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  pleural 
lining  of  the  thorax.  But  the  capacity  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  greatly  altered  by  the  movements  of  the  ribs,  and  by 
the  actions  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  as  will  presently 
be  explained  in  more  detail.  When  it  is  diminished,  the  lungs  are 
compressed,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  contained  in  them  is  expelled 
through  the  trachea.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  increased,  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  within  the  lungs  causes  them  immediately  to  dilate, 
so  as  to  fill  the  vacuum  that  would  otherwise  exist  in  the  thoracic 
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cavity;  and  a  rush  of  air  takes  place  down  the  air-tubes,  and  into  the 
remotest  air-cells,  to  equalize  the  density  of  the  air  they  include  (which 
has  been  rarefied  by  the  dilatation  of  the  containing  cavities)  with  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

677.  The  diameter  of  the  ultimate  air-cells  of  the  Human  lung 
varies  from  about  the  l-200th  to  the  l-70th  of  an  inch.  Their  shape 
is  irregular,  and  their  walls  are,  for  the  most  part,  flattened  against 
each  other.  Each  of  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
communicates  with  a  cluster  of  these  air-cells  grouped  around  it;  those 
which  arc  in  immediate  proximity  with  the  tube  open  into  it  by  well- 
defined  circular  apertures,  and  the  others  communicate  with  it  by  open- 
ing into  these  and  into  each  other.  Each  air-cell  is  lined  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  bronchial  tubes;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  furnished  with  an  epithelial  covering.  Eetween  the 
adjacent  air-cells,  is  a  network  of  fibrous  tissue,  that  forma  the  connect- 
ing medium  by  which  they  are  held  together;  this  tissue  appears  to  be 
of  the  elastic  kind.  The  pulmonary  arteries  subdivide  into  branches, 
whose  ultimate  ramifications  form  an  extremely  minute  capillary  plexus; 
and  this  is  disposed  between  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  air-cells,  so  that 
each  portion  of  this  plexus  comes  into  relation  with  the  air  (through  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  contiguous  air-cells)  on  both  sides, — an  arrange- 
ment which  is  obviously  the  most  favorable  that  can  be  to  the  aeration 
of  the  contained  blood.  It  has  been  calculated  by  M.  Rochoux,  that 
the  number  of  air-colls  grouped  around  each  terminal  bronchus  is  little 

s  than  18,000;  and  that  the  total  number  in  the  lungs  amounts  to 
tix  hundred  viUUons.  If  this  estimate  be  even  a  remote  approximation 
to  the  truth,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  by  the 
walls  of  these  minute  cavities,  mast  bo  very  many  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body. 


Fig.  100. 
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678,  The  larger  bronchial  tubes  are  more  or  less  cartilaginous ;  but  tl 
smaller  branches  do  not  possess  any  such  deposit  in  their  walls,  though 
still  retaining   their  circular  form.     We  find   in  the  latter  a  fibrous 
structure,  which  seems  to  possess  the  properties  of  non-striated  muscle; 
and  by  this,  the  diameter  of  these  tubes  appears  to  be  governed.     The 
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contractility  of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi  may  be  excited  by 
chemical,  electrical,  or  mechanical  stimuli  applied  to  themselves ;  though 
it  is  not  so  readily  caused  to  manifest  itself  by  stimulating  the  nerves. 
By  the  continued  influence  of  galvanism,  bronchial  tubes  of  a  line  in 
diameter  have  been  made  to  contract,  until  their  cavity  was  nearly  oblite- 
rated ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  Yolkmann  that  a  similar  effect  may  be 
produced  by  galvanising  the  Par  Yagum.  Supposing  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes  to  contract  during  expiration,  the  effect  of 
Buch  contraction  would  be  to  diminish  both  the  length  and  the  diameter 
of  the  tubes,  and  thus  to  force  out  their  contained  air.  Whether  such 
contraction,  alternating  with  relaxation,  takes  place  automatically,  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  rhythmical  movements  of  respiration,  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  made  out ;  but  in  its  tonic  form,  it  manifests  itself  strongly 
in  certain  diseased  conditions,  especially  in  spasmodic  Asthma,  which 
appears  essentially  to  consist  in  a  contracted  state  of  the  smaller 
bronchial  passages,  occasioning  an  interruption  to  the  passage  of  air 
through  them.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  contractility  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  these  tubes  has  been  experimentally  found  to  be 
greatly  diminished  by  the  application  of  vegetable  narcotics,  especially 
stramonium  and  belladonna, — substances  which  are  well-known  tolkave 
a  powerful  remedial  influence  in  spasmodic  Asthma. 

679.  The  Lungs  themselves  appear  to  be,  almost  entirely,  passive 
instruments  of  the  Respiratory  function.  Their  contraction  when  over- 
distended,  and  their  dilatation  after  extreme  pressure,  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  elasticity  of  their  structure  ;  which  seems  to  produce,  when  acting 
by  itself,  a  moderately-distended  state  of  the  air-cavities.  This,  too,  is 
the  condition  that  seems  most  natural  to  the  cavity  of  the  chest ;  the 
fullest  dilatation,  or  the  most  complete  contraction,  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble, being  only  accomplished  by  a  forcible  effort. 

680.  The  dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  which  constitutes 
Inspiration,  is  accomplished  by  two  sets  of  movements ; — the  elevation 
of  the  ribs,  and  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm.  From  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  the  ribs  are  articulated  with  the  spinal  column  at  one 
extremity,  and  from  the  angle  which  they  make  with  the  cartilages  that 
connect  them  to  the  sternum  at  the  other,  the  act  of  elevation  tends  to 
bring  the  ribs  and  the  cartilages  more  into  a  straight  line,  and  to  carry 
the  former  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  median  plane  of  the  body, 
whilst  the  sternum  is  also  thrown  forwards.  Consequently  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ribs  increases  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  upwards,  forwards, 
and  laterally.  The  movement  is  chiefly  accomplished  by  the  Scaleni 
muscles,  which  draw  up  the  first  rib ;  and  by  the  Intercostals,  which 
draw  the  other  ribs  into  nearer  proximity  with  each  other,  so  that  the 
total  amount  of  movement  in  each  rib  increases  as  we  pass  from  above 
downwards, — every  one  being  drawn  up  by  its  connexion  with  the 
one  above  it,  and  being  drawn  nearer  to  it  by  the  action  of  its  own 
intercostals.  The  elevation  of  the  ribs  is  further  assisted  by  the  Ser- 
ratus  magnus,  and  by  other  muscles  connected  with  the  spine  and  the 
scapula ;  and  when  the  respiratory  movement  is  very  forcibly  performed, 
the  scapula  is  itself  drawn  upwards,  by  the  muscles  that  descend  to  it 
from  the  neck,  thus  producing  an  increased  elevation  of  the  ribs,  and 
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an  unuaual  enlargement  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity. — When 
the  Expiratory  action  ia  to  be  performed,  the  descent  of  the  rib  is 
occasioned  by  the  mascles  of  the  Bpine  and  abdomen,  which  proceed 
upwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ;  and  this  action  is  aided  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  costal  cartilages, 

681.  In  the  ordinary  act  of  inspiration,  however,  tho  Diaphragm 
performs  the  most  important  part.  The  contraction  of  this  muscle 
changes  its  upper  surface,  from  the  high  arch  that  it  forms  when 
relaxed  and  pushed  upwards  by  tho  viscera  below,  to  a  much  more  level 
state ;  though  it  never  approaches  very  closely  to  a  plane ;  being  some- 
what convex,  even  when  the  fullest  inspiration  has  been  taken.  When 
thus  drawn  down,  it  presses  upon  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  causes 
them  to  project  forwards,  which  they  are  allowed  to  do,  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  tranquil  breathing,  this  action  is 
alone  nearly  sufficient  to  produce  the  requisite  enlargement  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity  ;  tho  position  of  the  ribs  being  very  little  altered.  In  the 
expiratory  movement,  tho  diaphragm  ia  altogether  passive  ;  for,  being 
In  a  state  of  relaxation,  it  is  forced  upwards  by  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  are  pressed  inwards  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Those  last,  therefore,  are  the  main  instruments  of  the  expiratory  move- 
ment; diminishing  the  cavity  of  the  chest  by  elevating  its  lloor,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  draw  its  bony  framework  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass. 

682.  In  this  manner,  by  the  regularly-alternating  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  air  within  the  lungs  is  alternately  in- 
creased and  diminished  in  amount;  and  thus  a  regular  exchange  is 
secured.  This  exchange,  however,  can  only  affect  at  any  one  time  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  air  In  the  lungs  ;  thus  it  Is  probable,  that  the 
quantity  remaining  in  these  organs  after  ordinary  expiration  ia  above 
100  cubic  inches,  whilst  the  amount  usually  expired  is  not  above  20 
cubic  inches.  Indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the  tendency  of  gases  to  mutual 
diffusion,  the  air  in  the  remote  air-cells  might  never  be  renewed. — If 
any  aperture  exist,  by  which  air  could  obtain  direct  access  to  the  pleural 
cavity,  the  lungs  would  not  he  dilated  by  its  enlargement;  for  the 
vacuum  would  he  supplied  much  more  readily,  by  the  direct  ingress  of 
the  air  (provided  the  aperture  be  large  enough),  than  by  tho  distension 
of  the  lung.  Thus  a  large  penetrating  wound  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
may  completely  throw  out  of  use  the  lung  of  that  side  ;  and  the  same 
result  will  follow,  when  an  aperture  forma  by  ulceration  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  itself,  establishing  a  free  communication  between  the 
pleural  cavity  and  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  so  that,  of  tho  air  which 
rushes  in  by  the  trachea,  to  compensate  for  tho  enlargement  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  a  great  part  goes  at  once  into  that  cavity,  without  cou- 
trihuting  to  the  distension  of  the  lungs,  and  therefore  without  serving 
for  the  aeration  of  tho  blood. 

68.S.  The  number  of  the  respiratory  movements  (that  Is,  of  the  acts 
of  inspiration  and  expiration  taken  together)  may  be  probably  estimated 
at  from  14  to  18  per  minute,  in  a  state  of  health,  and  of  repose  of  body 
and  mind.  Of  these,  the  greater  part  are  moderate  in  amount,  involv- 
ing little  movement  except  in  the  diaphragm;  but  u  greater  exertion, 
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attended  with  a  decided  elevation  of  the  ribs,  is  usnally  made  at  every 
fifth  recurrence.  The  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  be  greatly  increased  by  various  causes,  such  as  violent 
muscular  exertion,  mental  emotion,  or  quickened  circulation ;  whilst  it 
may  be  diminished  by  the  torpidity  of  the  nervous  centres,  on  whose 
agency  the  movement  depends, — as  we  see  in  apoplexy,  narcotic  poison- 
ing, &c.  An  acceleration  seems  very  constantly  to  take  place  in  dis- 
eases, which  unfit  a  part  of  the  lung  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tion ;  and  the  rate  bears  a  proportion  to  the  amount  thus  thrown  out  of 
use.  Thus,  the  usual  proportion  between  the  respiratory  movements  and 
the  pulse  being  as  1  to  4^  or  5,  it  may  become  in  Pneumonia  as  1 
to  3,  or  even  in  severe  cases  1  to  2 ;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
respiratory  movements  being  much  greater  in  proportion,  than  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  rate  of  the  pulse.  But  it  must  be  remembered  by  the 
f practitioner,  that  a  simply  hysterical  state  may  produce,  in  young 
emales,  an  extraordinary  acceleration  of  the  respiration ;  the  number 
of  movements  being  sometimes  no  less  than  100  per  minute.  There 
will  be  a  great  increase,  also,  in  the  number  of  inspirations,  when  the 
regular  movements  are  prevented  from  being  fully  performed,  by  any 
cause  that  affects  their  mechanism,  even  whilst  the  lungs  themselves 
are  quite  sound.  Thus  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  pericardium, 
or  in  rheumatic  afiections  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  full  action  of 
the  ribs  is  prevented  by  the  pain  which  the  movements  produce ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  diaphragm,  when  the  peritoneum 
or  the  abdominal  viscera  are  afiected  with  inflammation.  Under  such 
circumstances,  there  is  an  involuntary  tendency  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  amount  of  the  respiratory  movements,  by  an  increase  in 
their  number. 

684.  The  combined  actions  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  which  have 
been  now  explained,  belong  to  the  group  termed  reflex  ;  being  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nervous  centres,  which  does 
not  involve  the  will,  or  even  sensation,  and  which  may  continue  when 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  have  been  removed.  In  the 
Invertebrated  Animals,  we  commonly  find  a  distinct  ganglionic  centre 
set  apart  for  the  performance  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  and  the 
division  of  the  nervous  centres  in  Vertebrated  animals,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  same  function,  may  be  clearly  marked  out,  although  it  is  not 
80  isolated  from  the  rest.  It  is,  in  fact,  that  segment  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  which  is  connected  with 
the  5th,  7th,  and  8th  pairs  of  cephalic  nerves,  and  with  the  phrenic. 
The  entire  brain  may  be  removed  from  above  (by  successive  slicing), 
and  the  whole  spinal  cord  may  be  destroyed  below ;  and  yet  the  respi- 
ratory movements  of  the  diaphragm  will  still  continue, — those  of  the 
intercostal  and  other  muscles  being  of  course  suspended,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  cord  from  which  their  nerves  arise.  But  if 
the  spinal  cord  be  divided,  between  the  point  at  which  it  receives  the 
6th  and  8th  pairs  of  nerves,  and  that  at  which  it  gives  origin  to  the 
phrenic,  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  immediately  cease ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  death  is  so  instantaneous,  in  cases  of  luxation  or  frac- 
ture of  the  higher  cervical  vertebrse,  causing  pressure  upon  the  spinal 
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cord  just  below  its  exit  from  the  cranium;  whilst  if  the  injury  lake 
place  below  the  origin  oF  the  phrenic  nerve,  life  may  be  prolonged  for 
some  time. 

685.  The  Respiratory  movements,  like  other  reflex  actions  (5  394), 
depend  upon  &  stimului  of  some  kind,  originating  at  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves,  propagated  towards  the  centre  by  the  aS'erent  trunks,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  motor  impulse,  which  is  transmitted  along  the  efferent 
or  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles,  and  which  occasions  their  contraction. 
Now  the  importance  of  the  respiratory  function  to  the  maintenance  of 
life  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  pointed  out,  necessitates  an 
ample  provision  for  its  due  pcrforrannce ;  and  thus  we  find  that  the 
stimnlus  for  the  excitement  of  the  movements  may  be  transmitted 
through  several  channels.  Its  chief  source,  no  doubt,  is  in  the  lungs; 
and  arises  from  the  presence  of  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air-cell9.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, — that  is, 
when  the  blood  is  being  duly  aerated,  and  the  air  being  properly  renewed, 
— the  impression  thus  made  upon  the  nerves  of  the  lungs  is  so  faint,  that 
we  cannot  perceive  it,  even  when  we  specially  direct  our  attention  to  it. 
But  if  we  suspend  the  movements  for  a  moment  or  two,  we  immediately 
experience  a  sensible  uneasiness.  The  Par  Vagum  is  obviously  the 
channel,  through  which  this  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  nervous  c«n- 
tres ;  and  it  is  found  that,  if  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  be  divided  on  both 
sides,  the  respiratory  movements  are  greatly  diminished  in  freqnency. 
Hence  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  excitors  of  the  respiratory 
movements. 

686.  But  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  general  surface,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  seneory  portion  of  the  Fifth  pair,  which  supplies  the  face, 
are  most  important  auxiliaries,  as  excitor  nerves;  the  inspiratory  move- 
ment being  peculiarly  and  forcibly  excited  by  impressions  made  upon 
them,  especially  by  the  contact  of  cold  air  or  water  with  the  face. 
The  power  of  the  impression  made  by  the  air  upon  the  general  surface, 
and  particularly  upon  the  face,  in  exciting  the  inspiratory  movement, 
is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  the  first  inspiration  of  the  new-born  infant, 
which  appears  to  be  excited  solely  in  this  manner.  An  inspiratory 
effort  is  often  made,  as  soon  as  the  face  has  emerged  from  the  Vagba 
of  the  mother;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  face  be  prevented 
from  coming  into  contact  with  cool  air,  the  inspiratory  effort  may  be 
wanting.  When  it  does  not  duly  take  place,  it  may  often  be  excited 
by  a  slap  with  the  fiap  of  the  hand  upon  the  nates  or  abdomen  ;  a  fact 
which  shows  the  special  influence  of  impressions  upon  the  general 
surface,  in  rousing  the  motor  impulse  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and 
in  causing  its  transmission  to  the  muscles.  The  deep  inspirations  which 
follow  a  dash  of  cold  water  upon  the  face,  or  the  descent  of  the  cold 
douche  or  of  the  divided  streams  of  the  shower-bath  upon  the  body,  or 
the  shock  of  immersion  in  the  cold  plunge-bath,  all  testify  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  such  impressions  in  the  adult;  and  the  efficacy 
of  other  kinds  of  irritation  of  the  skin,  such  as  beating  with  holly- 
twigs,  in  maintaining  the  respiratory  movements  in  cases  of  narcotic 
poisoning,  shows  that  the  required  impressions  arc  not  restricted  to 
the  contact  of  cold  air  or  water.     It  seems  probable,  from  various  facts, 
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that  the  presence  of  venous  blood  in  the  arterial  capillaries  of  the 
system,  and  the  conseqaent  stagnation  in  the  current  through  them 
(§597),  may  exert  an  influence  through  the  Sympathetic  nerves:  which 
may  be  transmitted,  by  the  copious  inosculations  of  that  system  with 
the  Par  Vagum,  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata ;  and  which  may  there  serve 
as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  exciting  the  respiratory  movements. 

687.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  impressions,  thus  transmitted  to  the 
Medulla  Oblongata,  act  in  exciting  the  motor  impulses  which  issue 
from  it,  nothing  is  known;  but  these  impulses,  directed  along  the 
phrenic,  intercostal,  and  other  nerves,  produce  the  requisite  movements. 
When  the  stimulus  is  unusually  strong,  various  nerves  and  muscles 
are  put  in  action,  which  do  not  co-operate  in  the  ordinary  movements 
of  inspiration ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  observed,  that  movements  are 
thus  excited  in  parts,  which  will  not  act  in  obedience  to  the  will,  being 
to  all  appearance  completely  paralysed.  This  fact  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  class  of  actions  in  question  is  independent  of  the  influence  of 
the  mind ;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  control  which  the  mind, 
especially  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  possesses  over  them.  Va- 
rious actions  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  particularly  those  of  weeping 
and  laughing,  are  the  most  direct  means  of  expressing  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  and  are  involuntarily  excited  by  these.  And, 
again,  the  respiratory  actions  are  placed  in  a  certain  degree  under  the 
control  of  the  Will ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  subservient  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vocal  sounds,  and  to  the  actions  of  speech,  singing,  &c.  The 
will  cannot  long  suspend  the  respiratory  movements ;  for  the  stimulus 
to  their  involuntary  performance  soon  becomes  too  powerful  to  be  any 
longer  resisted.  And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  if  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  most  important  function  were  left  to  our  own  choice,  a 
few  moments  of  forgetfulness  would  be  productive  of  fatal  results.  But 
it  is  to  the  power  which  the  will  possesses,  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  respiratory  movements,  that  we  owe  the  faculty  of  producing  arti- 
culate sounds,  and  thus  of  holding  the  most  direct  and  intimate  con- 
verse with  each  other.  ' 

688.  It  is  essential  for  the  due  performance  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, that  the  portion  of  the  nervous  centres,  on  which  they  depend, 
should  be  in  a  state  of  activity.  This  is  the  case,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, throughout  life.  The  state  of  perfect  quiescence,  to  which 
the  Brain  is  liable,  never  affects  the  Medulla  Oblongata ;  and  the  respi- 
ratory movements  are  consequently  kept  up  with  as  much  regularity 
and  energy  (in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  system),  during 
our  sleeping,  as  during  our  waking  hours.  But  if  any  cause  induce 
torpidity  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  respiratory  movements  are  then 
retarded,  or  even  suspended  altogether ;  and  all  the  consequences  of 
the  cessation  of  the  aeration  of  the  blood  speedily  develope  themselves 
(§  706).  This  is  seen  in  apoplexy  ;  when  the  pressure,  or  other  cause 
of  suspended  activity,  which  at  first  afiected  the  brain  alone,  gradually 
propagates  its  influence  downwards.  The  same  is  the  case  in  narcotic 
poisoning ;  in  which  also  the  brain  is  the  first  to  be  affected,  and  may 
suffer  alone ;  but  if  the  noxious  influence  be  propagated  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  it  manifests  itself  in  the  retardation  of  the  respiratory  move- 
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tncnts,  and,  when  sufficiently  powerful,  in  their  complete  suspension. 
Under  8ucli  circumstances,  it  is  requisite  to  resort  to  all  possible  means 
of  keeping  up  the  respiratory  movements;  and  when  these  fail,  arti- 
ficial respiration  may  be  successfully  employed.  For  if,  by  Buct 
means,  the  circulation  can  be  prevented  from  failing  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  the  ordinary  processes  of  nutrition  go  on,  the  poisonous 
matter  is  gradually  decomposed,  or  eliminated  by  tho  secreting  organs ; 
and  the  nervous  centres  resume  tlieir  usual  functions.  A  torpid  condi- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata,  inducing  a  retardation  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  morbid  conditions  attendant  upon 
typhoid  fever ;  and  probably  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  blood,  which  does  not  exert  its  usual  vivifying  influ- 
ence. In  such  cases,  the  proportion  of  the  respiratory  movcmontd  to 
the  pulse  sinks  aa  low  as  1  to  6,  or  even  1  to  8 ;  and  thus  the  due  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  is  not  performed,  and  its  stimulating  propertia] 
still  further  diminished. 


4.    Clicmifa!  Phenomena  nf  Retpiralion 
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(i89.  Having  now  fully  considered  the  means,  by  which  the  Atmo- 
sphere and  the  Blood  are  brought  into  relation  in  the  lungs,  we  hate 
to  examine  into  the  results  of  their  mutual  action.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Atmosphere  contains  about  21  per  cent,  of  Oxygen  to 
79  of  Nitrogen,  by  vieaiurc;  or  23  parts  of  Oxygen  to  77  of  Nitrogen, 
by  weight.  The  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  lie^piration  may  be 
considered  under  four  heads : — 1.  The  disappearance  of  Oxygon,  vbich 
is  absorbed.  2.  The  presence  of  Carbonic  Acid,  which  has  been  exhale<). 
3.  The  absorption  of  Nitrogen.  4.  The  exhalation  of  Nitrogen.  OF 
these,  the  first  two  are  by  far  the  moat  important. — It  was  formefly 
supposed  that  the  Oxygen  which  disappears,  is  the  preciso  equivalent 
of  the  Carbonic  Acid  which  is  set  free  (the  latter  gas  containing  its 
own  bulk  of  the  former) ;  and  that  the  union  of  the  absorbed  oxygen 
with  the  carbon  to  be  eliminated,  takes  place  in  the  lungs.  It  is  now 
known,  however,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  out  ready  formed,  its 
production  having  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  oxygen  previously 
contained  in  the  blood ;  and  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  is 
usually  absorbed,  than  is  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  the 
difference  sometimes  exceeding  the  third  part  of  the  carbonic  acid 
formed,  Iwhilst  it  is  sometimes  so  small  that  it  may  be  disregarded. 
This  diversity  seems  to  depend,  partly  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
species  experimented  on,  and  partly  upon  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  individual,  but  in  great  part  upon  the  nature  of  the  food ;  it  having 
been  established  by  the  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Regnault  and 
Reiset,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  iuto  the  system  is  much 
greater  on  an  animal  diet,  than  on  a  farinaceous.  It  is  certain  that,  of 
this  absorbed  oxygen,  a  part  must  enter  into  combination  with  the  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  of  tho  original  components  of  the  body,  converting 
these  into  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids ;  and  the  remainder  must  enter 
into  other  chemical  combinations,  very  probably  uniting  with  the  II 
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gen  of  the  fatty  matter,  to  form  part  of  the  water  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  luDgs. 

690.  This  interchange  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  tendency 
which  all  gases  have  to  mutual  admixture,  when  they  are  separated 
by  a  porous  septum.  According  to  the  law  discovered  by  Prof.  Gra- 
luimi  the  relative  volumes  of  the  gases  which  will  thus  replace  each 
Other,  are  inversely  as  the  square-roots  of  their  specific  gravities ;  thus, 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  being  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  16  to  1,  the 
replacing  volume  of  oxygen  is  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  1  to  4.  The 
same  holds  good,  when  one  of  the  gases  is  absorbed  by  a  liquid;  pro- 
Tided  the  replacing  gas  be  also  capable  of  being  absorbed  to  the  same 
extent.  On  this  principle,  the  replacing  volume  of  oxygen  is  to  that 
of  carbonic  acid  as  1174  to  1000;  but  as  the  actual  amounts  inter- 
changed do  not  constantly  follow  this  ratio,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  modified  by  other  conditions,  these  being  chiefly  (it  seems 

Erobable)  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  gases  already  present  in  the 
lood,  and  the  relative  facility  with  which  they  are  absorbed  into  it  or 
extricated  from  it. 

691.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  actual  quantity 
of  Carbon,  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  Carbonic  Acid 
daring  any  lengthened  period:  since  the  amount  disengaged  during 
experiments  carried  on  for  a  limited  time,  cannot,  for  many  reasons,  be 
taken  as  affording  a  fair  average.  Thus  the  quantity  will  vary  with 
the  external  temperature,  with  the  state  of  previous  rest  or  activity, 
with  the  length  of  time  that  has  efapsed  since  a  meal,  and  particularly 
with  the  general  development  of  the  body.     The  amount  of  carbonic 

.  acid  exhaled  is  greatly  increased  by  external  cold ;  as  is  shown  in  the 
results  of  such  experiments  as  the  following. — Small  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals having  been  enclosed  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  they 
produced  was  noted.  The  experiment  was  then  repeated  at  a  tempera- 
ture nearly  approaching  that  of  the  body ;  and  was  performed  a  third 
time  at  a  temperature  of  about  32^.  The  following  are  the  comparative 
amounts. 

Temp.  69®— as®  Temp.  BfP—lOfP  Temp,  about  32® 

Grmmmes.  Qnunmei.  GrammM. 

A  Canary,  0  250  0129  0-825 

A  Turtle  (loTe,  0-684  0  866  0-974 

Two  Mice,  0-498  0-268  0-581 

AGainea-pig,  2080  1*458  8-006 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  between 
86^  and  106^  is  not  much  more  than  fuilf  of  that  which  is  exhaled  be- 
tween 59^  and  68^ ;  and  is  only  about  two-fifths  of  that  which  is  given 
off  at  32°. 

692.  The  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  exhaled  during  exercise,  and  for 
a  certain  time  after  it,  and  also  after  a  full  meal,  is  considerably  in- 
creased ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  greatly  diminished  during  sleep. 
Thus  a  person  who  was  excreting  145  grains  of  carbon  per  hour,  whilst 
fasting  and  at  rest,  excreted  165  after  dinner,  and  190  after  breakfast 
and  a  walk :  whilst  he  only  excreted  100  during  sleep.    The  variation 
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with  tlic  general  development  of  the  body,  anJ  also  with  the  sex  and 
age,  is  coneideriible.  Thus,  the  exhalation  is  almost  always  greater  in 
males,  than  in  females  of  the  same  age,  at  every  period  of  life  except 
childhood.  In  males,  the  quantity  increases  regularly  from  eight  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  remaining  nearly  stationary  until  forty  ; — thus  it 
averages  77*5  grains  of  carbon  per  hour  at  eight  years;  135  grains  at 
fifteen;  176*7  grains  at  twenty;  and  189  grains  from  thirty  to  forty. 
Between  forty  and  fifty,  there  is  a  ivelt-marked  diminution,  the  average 
being  then  15G  grains;  and  the  diminution  continues  up  to  extreme  old 
age,  when  the  amount  exhaled  scarcely  exceeds  that  which  is  extricated 
at  ten  years  of  age;  thus,  between  sixty  and  eighty,  it  was  142'5 
grains;  and  in  a  man  of  a  hundred  and  two,  it  was  only  91'5  grains. 
These  average  results,  however,  are  widely  departed  from  in  individual 
cases;  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  muscular  system  being  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  high  rate  of  extrication  of  carbon ;  and  vice 
vend.  Thus  a  man  of  remarkable  muscular  vigor,  vhose  age  waa 
twenty-six  years,  exhaled  217  grains  of  carbon  in  an  hour ;  a  robust 
man  of  sixty  exhaled  209*4  grains;  and  an  old  man  of  ninety-two,  who 
in  his  younger  days  had  possessed  uncommon  muscular  power,  and  who 
preserved  a  remarkable  degree  of  energy,  still  gave  forth  at  the  rate  of 
151  grains  per  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  slight  muscular 
development,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  only  exhaled  132  grains;  and  an- 
other at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  only  92*4  grains. 

693.  In  females,  nearly  the  same  proportional  increase  goes  on,  np 
to  the  time  of  puberty;  when  the  qtiantity  abruptly  ceases  to  increase, 
and  remains  stationary  so  long  as  menstruation  continues  regular.  The 
average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  girls  nearly  approaching 
puberty,  is  about  100  grains  per  hour  ;  and  it  remains  at  this  standaru 
until  nearly  the  close  of  menstrual  life.  At  the  period  of  the  cessation 
of  the  catamenia,  it  undergoes  a  perceptible  increase ;  the  average  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  being  about  130  grains  per  hour; 
and  the  quantity  exhaled  in  a  woman  of  great  muscular  development, 
and  of  forty-four  years  of  age,  rising  to  152-4  grains  in  an  hour.  After 
the  ago  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  the  quantity  decreases,  as  in  men.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  during  pregnancy,  there  is  the  same  increase  in  the 
exhalation  of  carbon,  as  there  is  after  the  final  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia ;  and  the  samo  takes  place,  if  the  menstrual  discharge  be  tem- 
porarily suspended,  through  any  other  cause. 

694.  It  ia  obviously  difficult,  then,  to  obtain  exact  estimates,  from 
any  experiments  conducted  for  a  short  time  only,  of  the  total  amount 
of  Carbon  thrown  off  during  a  lengthened  period ;  since  the  condition 
of  the  individual  varies  so  greatly  at  different  times ;  and  the  variation 
amongst  different  individuals  is  so  great.  Moreover,  of  the  total  amount 
of  carbon  excreted  in  a  gaseous  form,  a  certain  part  is  undoubtedly  set 
free  from  the  skin;  but  the  proportion  of  this  does  not  seem  to  he  con- 
siderable. As  a  means  of  measuring  the  whole  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  set  free,  without  causing  the  respiratory  movements  to  be  per- 
formed in  any  unnatural  manner.  Prof.  Scharling  constructed  an  air- 
tight chamber,  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  allow  an  individual  to  remain 
in  it  for  some  time  without  inconvenience;  and  so  arranged,  that  he 
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oonld  eat  and  drink,  read,  or  sleep  within  it.  This  was  connected  with 
an  apparatus,  by  which  the  air  was  continually  renewed ;  and  the  air 
drawn  off  was  carefully  analysed,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  it.  The  average  per  hour,  in  different  states 
having  been  ascertained,  it  was  calculated  that,  allowing  seven  hours 
for  sleep  in  adults,  and  nine  hours  for  children,  the  total  amount  of 
carbon  consumed  in  the  twenty-four  was  as  follows : 

No.  Weighing.  Grain*.         Os.  Troj. 

1.  A  male,  aged  thirty-five, 131    lbs.  8387  or  70 

2.  A  male,  aged  sixteen, 115}  lbs.  8453  or  7*2 

8.  A  soldier,  aged  twenty-eight,     .     .     .  164    lbs.  3C99  or  7*7 

4.  A  girl,  aged  nineteen, Ill    lbs.  2540  or  6'3 

6.  A  boy,  aged  nearly  ten, 44    lbs.  2054  or  4-3 

6.  A  girl,  aged  ten, 46    lbs.  1930  or  4  0 

695.  This  estimate  is  perhaps  rather  too  low,  as  it  does  not  take 
sufficient  account  of  the  great  increase  which  is  produced  by  exercise. 
Another  method  has  been  adopted  by  Prof.  Liebig,  who  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  total  amount  of  carbon  excreted  from  the  body  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid,  by  comparing  the  amount  of  carbon  taken  in  as 
food,  with  that  contained  in  the  faeces  and  urine ;  the  difference  being 
set  down  to  the  account  of  respiration.  His  estimate  amounts  to  the 
rery  large  sum  of  13 -9  oz.  of  solid  carbon  per  day,  which  he  considers 
to  be  thus  set  free  by  the  lungs  and  skin ;  but  this  is  almost  certainly 
above  the  truth.  The  observations  were  made  upon  a  body  of  soldiers, 
who  were  subjected  to  severe  daily  exertion ;  and  they  were  far  from 
being  exactly  conducted,  many  of  the  items  being  set  down  by  guess 
only,  whilst  of  others  no  account  whatever  was  taken.  We  may  per- 
haps consider  10  or  11  oz.  as  more  nearly  representing  the  amount  of 
carbon  consumed  by  adult  men  exposed  to  severe  exertion  ;  whilst  from 
Prof.  Scharling's  experiments  it  may  be  inferred,  that  from  7  to  8  oz. 
of  carbon  are  thrown  off  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  lungs  and 
skin  of  adult  men  not  using  much  active  exertion ;  to  which  another 
ounce  or  two  may  be  added,  as  the  increased  quantity  excreted  during 
moderate  exercise.  In  a  subsequent  series  of  experiments,  Prof.  Schar- 
ling  ascertained  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  human  body,  to  be  from  about  l-80th  to  l-50th 
of  the  whole  amount ;  so  that,  adopting  l-40th  as  the  average,  out  of 
eight  ounces  of  carbon  exhaled,  only  one-fifth  of  an  ounce  is  set  free  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  Skin. 

696.  If  we  assume  10  oz.  or  4800  grains  of  solid  Carbon,  as  the 

total  amount  excreted  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  a  male  adult,  using 

active  exercise,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  we  find  that  the 

volume  of  carbonic  acid  thus  generated  must  be  nearly  37,000  cubic 

inches,  or  more  than  21  cubic  feet.     Of  this,  about  16  cubic  feet  are 

probably  extricated  from  the  lungs.     But  it  is  probable,  that  about  10 

cubic  feet  per  day  is  nearer  the  ordinary  average.     Now  it  has  been 

ascertained,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the 

chest  during  that  time  under  similar  circumstances,  is  about  266  cubic 

feet ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  expired 

air  seems  to  average  about  4  per  cent.     It  is  certain,  however,  that 
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this  proportion  may  rise  mucli  higher ;  particularly  when  the  respira- 
tory movements  arc  slowly  and  laboriously  performed.  Now  in  order 
that  the  blood  should  bo  properly  aerated,  it  is  requisite  that  the  air 
should  contain  no  previous  impregnation  of  carbonic  acid ;  since  the 
diffusion  of  even  a  moderate  percentage  of  that  gas  through  the 
inspired  air,  seriously  impedes  the  exhalation  of  more.  Thus  it  was 
found  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  that  when  300  cubic  inches  of  air 
were  respired  for  three  minutes,  only  28J  inches  of  carbonic  acid  (or 
somewhat  more  than  9  per  cent.)  were  present  in  it ;  though  the  rate 
of  its  production  in  a  parallel  experiment,  in  which  fresh  air  was  taken 
in  at  each  inspiration,  was  32  cubic  inches  per  minute,  or  96  cubic 
inches  in  three  minutes.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Snow, 
that  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  acts  more  delete- 
riously  on  the  system,  in  proportion  as  the  normal  quantity  of  oxygen 
has  been  reduced;  and  hence,  that  the  »ubatitution  of  carbonic  acid  for 
oxygen  by  the  respiratory  process,  vitiates  the  air  far  more  effectually 
than  the  introduction  of  a  surplus  of  carbonic  acid,  the  normal  quantity 
of  oxygen  being  still  present.  He  concludes  from  his  experiments 
upon  the  lower  animals,  that  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  cannot 
exist  in  an  atmosphere  respired  by  Man,  without  danger  to  life ;  and 
that  less  than  half  this  amount  would  soon  be  fatal,  when  it  is  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  A  still  smaller  proportion  is 
capable  of  producing  very  injurious  results.  Thus  the  discomforts 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  crowded  audience  in  a  church,  lecture- 
room,  or  theatre,  which  is  not  provided  with  sufficient  ventilation,  are 
due  in  great  part  to  the  continued  respiration  of  air,  which  becomes 
loaded  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  the 
amount  of  from  one-half  or  two  per  cent., — as  has  been  ascertained 
both  by  direct  experiment,  and  by  calculation.  And  there  can  bo  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  habitual  respiration  of  such  air,  in  the  nar- 
row and  noisome  dwellings  of  the  poor,  or  in  crowded  factories  and 
workshops,  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  both  directly  and  indirectljr, 
much  loss  of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  and  also  to  blunt  the  acate- 
ness  of  the  moral  feelings  ;  its  influence  being  specially  noticed  in  in- 
creasing the  predisposition  to  Epidemic  diseases,  and  in  augmenting  the 
fatality  of  their  attacks. 

697.  The  effects  of  a  simple  deficiency  of  O-xygen  in  the  respired  air, 
are  experienced  by  those  who  breathe  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  such  as 
that  which  exists  on  the  summits  of  high  mountains.  All  persons  who 
have  made  such  ascents,  have  experienced  the  insufficiency  of  rarefied 
air  to  sustain  the  degree  of  respiration  required  for  active  exertion. 
Ab  long  as  the  body  remains  at  rest,  no  inconvenience  is  perceived; 
but  as  goon  as  the  muscular  system  is  put  into  action,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  manifested  by  tho  feeling  of  distress  and 
languor;  which  becomes  so  severe,  that  the  individual,  if  unused  to 
such  ascents,  is  obliged  to  stop  and  take  breath  at  every  few  steps. 
The  necessity  for  doing  so  will  be  easily  understood,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  when  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  reduced  to  half  its 
usual  amount,  tho  bulk  of  a  given  weight  of  air  will  be  twice  as  great 
as  at  tho  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  same  measure  will  weigh  only 
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half  as  much.  Gonsequentl  j,  when  the  chest  is  completely  filled  with 
air,  the  real  quantity  of  oxygen  included  in  it,  is  only  half  of  that 
which  is  drawn  in  by  a  corresponding  inspiration  at  the  earth's  surface. 

698.  With  regard  to  the  absorption  and  exhalation  of  Nitrogen,  it 
seems  probable  that  both  these  processes  are  constantly  going  on ;  but 
that  their  relative  activity  varies  under  different  conditions.  Thus  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Begnault  and  Beiset,  that  although 
warm-blooded  animals,  when  subjected  to  their  ordinary  regimen,  usu- 
ally increase  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  that,  when 
food  is  withheld,  or  the  animals  are  fed  upon  a  diet  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed,  an  absorption  of  nitrogen  takes  place ;  this  being  parti« 
cularly  remarkable  in  the  hibernating  Mammalia,  in  which  the  eain  in 
weight  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  even  exceeds  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  exhalation  of  carbon. 

699.  Having  thus  considered  the  changes  produced  by  the  Bespira- 
tory  function,  in  the  air  submitted  to  it,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into 
converse  series  of  changes  'Effected  by  it  in  the  blood.  The  nature  of 
these  cannot  be  well  stated  with  precision,  as  they  have  not  yet  been 
folly  determined.  It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  the  venous  blood 
arrives  at  the  lungs  charged  with  carbon,  and  that  this  carbon  is  united 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  themselves.  Numerous  facts, 
however,  go  to  prove,  that  the  blood  comes  to  the  lun«i  charged  with 
carbonic  acid ;  and  that  it  gives  out  this  ready  formed,  and  receives 
oxygen  in  its  stead.  Thus  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  there  is  a 
positive  disappearance  of  oxygen,  more  of  that  element  being  withdrawn 
from  the  atmosphere,  than  is  restored  to  it  in  the  condition  of  carbonic 
acid ;  so  that  we  know  that  the  surplus  must  be  received  into  the  blood. 
Further,  cold-blooded  animals  may  be  made  to  breathe  nitrogen  or 
hydrogen  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to  cause  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  to  be  disengaged ;  and  this  must  have  been  brought  to  the 
lungs  ready  formed,  since  no  oxygen  was  present  there  to  generate  it. 
liastly,  it  can  be  shown  by  experiment,  that  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
nitrogen  exist  in  a  free  state  in  blood,  arterial  as  well  as  venous ;  but 
that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  greater  in  arterial  than  in  venous 
blood,  whilst  that  of  carbonic  acid  is  less.  The  following  table  expres- 
ses the  percentage  of  each  kind  of  gas  in  the  two  sorts  of  blood  respec- 
tively, as  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Magnus. 

Arterial  Blood.  Vt nous  Blood. 

Carbonic  acid, 62-8  71-6 

Oxygen, 28*2  15-8 

Nitrogen, 14-5  18-1 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  very  nearly  the  same 
in  both,  as  would  be  anticipated  from  what  has  been  already  stated  in 
regard  to  its  non-participation  in  the  respiratory  process ;  whilst  about 
one-third  of  the  free  oxygen  of  arterial  blood  disappears  during  its  cir- 
culation in  the  svstemic  capillaries,  to  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  carbonic  acid;  and  a  converse  change  takes  place  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  this  additional  portion  of  free  carbonic  acid  being 
set  free,  and  replaced  by  oxygen. 
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700.  Thu9  it  13  evident,  that  a  part  of  the  change  effected  in  the 
Blood  consiata  in  an  alteration  vi  the  proportion  of  the  gases  which 
ftltvays  exist  in  it,  either  entirely  free,  or  in  a,  state  of  such  loose  com- 
bination that  they  can  be  removed  by  the  air-pump.  But  it  may  be 
suspected,  that  a  portion  of  the  effect  consists  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
proteine  of  the  fibrinous  constituent ;  since  the  fibrine  of  arterial  btood 
possesses  properties  that  distinguish  it  from  that  of  venous.  It  hns 
been  usually  supposed  that  the  hematosinc  of  the  red  corpuscles  under- 
goes a  change  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  and  a  con- 
verse change  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  carbonic  acid;  this  change  being  indicated  by  the  altera- 
tion in  the  color  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  alteration  in  question, 
however,  seems  due  rather  to  a  physical  than  to  a  chemical  change 
(§  222) ;  and  ive  have  no  direct  evidence,  though  much  that  it  is  indirect, 
of  the  special  influence  of  the  aeration  of  the  blood  upon  the  contents 
of  the  red  corpuscles.  It  appears  tolerably  certain  that  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  imbibed  in  the  lungs,  is  appropriated  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
matters  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  solid  tissues ;  whilst 
another  part  enters  into  combination  with  fatty,  saccharine,  farina- 
ceous, and  other  matters,  existing  in  the  blood  itself,  and  destined  to  be 
carried  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  without  ever  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  solid  fabric.  The  relative  amounts 
of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  these  two  modes,  vary  in  different  animals 
and  in  different  states  of  the  same  individual:  for  a  man  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  taking  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise,  may  thus  set  free,  by 
the  waste  of  his  muscular  and  other  tissues,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  car- 
bon for  the  maintenance  of  his  animal  heat  by  its  union  with  oxygen  ;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  suflicient,  when  a  larger  amount  of  heat  must  be 
evolved,  to  sustain  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  a  colder  climate. 

701.  The  blood  parts  in  the  lungs  with  a  very  large  amount  of  moift- 
tnre;  for  the  inspired  air  is  always  saturated  with  fluid,  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  air-cells;  and,  as  it  is  heated  at  the  same  time  to  about  98°, 
it  thus  receives  a  considerable  addition,  even  if  it  were  previously 
charged  with  as  much  as  it  could  contain  at  a  lower  temperature.  The 
total  quantity  of  fluid  thus  disengaged  will  vary,  therefore,  with  the 
amount  previously  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  heing  greater  as  this 
was  less,  and  rice  vend;  but  the  quantity  that  usually  passes  off  seems 
to  be  from  16  to  20  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  a  great  part  of  this  water  is  a  simple  exhalation  of  that 
which  has  been  absorbed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  portion  of  it  may  be  actually  formed  in  the  system,  by  the 
union  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs,  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  combustible  matters  of  the  blood.  In  the  various 
forma  of  saccharine  and  farinaceous  aliments,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  such  as  would  of  themselves  form  water,  when  the 
carbon  is  withdrawn;  but  in  oily  and  fatty  matters,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  is  far  too  small  thus  to  neutralize  the  hydrogen :  and  it  seems 
likely  that  by  their  oxidation  in  the  blood,  as  hy  their  combustion  else- 
where, water  is  actually  generated  by  the  union  of  atmospheric  oxjrg) 
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with  their  hydrogen,  at  the  same  time  that  carbonic  acid  is  prodaced  bj 
its  nnioD  with  their  carbon. 

702.  Along  with  the  water  thus  extricated  from  the  lungs,  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  matter  is  set  free.  If  the  fluid  be  collected  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  be  exposed  to  warmth,  a  very  evident  putrid  odor 
is  exhaled  from  it ;  and  if  the  expired  air  be  made  to  pass  through 
sulphuric  acid,  that  liquid  is  colored  red.  Every  one  knows  that  l£e 
breath  itself  possesses,  occasionally  in  some  persons,  and  constantly  Jn 
others,  a  foetid  taint ;  when  this  does  not  proceed  from  carious  teeth, 
ulceration  in  the  air-passages  or  lungs,  or  other  similar  causes,  it  must 
result  from  the  excretion  of  the  odorous  matter,  in  combination  with 
watery  vapor,  from  the  pulmonary  surface.  That  this  is  the  true 
account  of  it  seems  evident,  from  the  analogous  phenomenon  of  the 
exhalation  of  turpentine,  camphor,  alcohol,  and  other  odorous  sub- 
stances, which  have  been  introduced  into  the  venous  system,  either  by 
natural  dbsorption,  or  by  direct  injection  ;  and  also  from*  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  odor  manifests  itself,  when  the  digestive  apparatus 
is  slightly  dbordered. 

5.  Effects  of  Insufficiency y  or  Suspension^  of  the  Aerating  Process, 

708.  The  change  which  the  Blood  undergoes,  by  being  brought  into 
relation  with  atmospheric  air  in  the  respiratory  organs,  is  so  important 
to  life,  that  the  entire  suspension  of  it  inevitably  produces  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, at  no  remote  period;  and  if  it  be  insufficiently  performed, 
Tsrious  disorders  in  the  system  are  nearly  sure  to  manifest  themselves. 
The  state  which  is  induced  by  the  entire  suspension  of  the  aerating 
process,  is  termed  Asphyxia ;  a  word  which  literally  means  the  absence 
of  pulse,  and  would  be  applicable  therefore  to  the  stoppage  of  the  cir- 
culation from  any  cause ;  though  it  is  usually  employed  to  designate 
the  particular  condition  resulting  from  suspended  respiration.  Asphyxia 
m^y  be  produced  in  aquatic  animals,  as  well  as  in  those  which  breathe  air, 
by  cutting  them  off  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for  if  a  fish 
be  placed  in  water  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled  by  boiling,  it  is 
precisely  in  the  condition  of  an  air-breathing  animal  placed  in  a  vacuum, 
since  it  has  no  power  of  obtaining  oxygen  by  decomposing  the  water  it 
inhabits,  and  is  entirely  dependent  for  the  aeration  of  its  blood,  upon 
the  air  that  is  absorbed  by  the  liquid.  Again,  if  a  fish  be  placed  in 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  its  death  is  nearly  as  instan- 
taneous as  that  of  an  air-breathing  animal  immersed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  that  gas. 

704.  Asphyxia  may  result  from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  through  the 
trachea ;  as  in  hanging,  strangulation,  or  drowning ;  or  as  in  occlusion 
of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  by  oedema  of  its  lips,  or  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx.  Or,  again,  the  passage  may  be  perfectly 
free,  and  yet  no  air  may  enter,  in  consequence  of  some  obstacle  to  the 
performance  of  the  respiratory  movements.  This  obstacle  may  be  me- 
chanical ;  as  when  a  quantity  of  earth  has  fallen  round  the  body,  in  such  a 
manner  as  completely  to  prevent  the  distension  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
Or  it  may  result  (and  this  is  a  most  frequent  OGC\iit^ii<&^\  ix^\&k  \.^x^x^\x^ 
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or  complete  inactivity  of  the  gaoglionic  centre,  which  la  concerned  in 
the  respiratory  actions  ;  or  from  interruption  to  the  transmiasion  of  its 
influence  along  the  nervous  trunks.  Further,  when  there  is  no  obstacle 
to  the  free  ingress  or  egress  of  air,  Asphyxia  may  be  produced  by  the  want 
of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  that  is  respired,  or  by  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  too  large  an  amount.  And  the  presence  of  other  gases, 
vhich  exert  a  directly  poisonous  influence  on  the  blood, — such  as  su1phu> 
retted  hydrogen, — produces  a  state,  which  may  be  included  under  the 
same  general  description. 

705.  Mow  when,  from  any  of  these  canses,  the  free  exchange  of  car- 
bonic acid  for  oxygen  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  checked,  the  first 
effect  of  the  interruption  appears  to  be,  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  capillariea.  Thia  stagnation  is  evidently  due,  not  to  any 
deficiency  of  power  in  the  heart ;  for  that  organ  ia  not  yet  affected  ;  but 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  heart's  power  acting  alone,  to  drive  the  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries :  the  force  which  should  be  generated 
by  chemical  changes  in  them  (§  698),  being  deficient.  The  stagnation 
is  not,  however,  complete  at  first ;  since  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained 
in  the  lungs  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  imperfect  artcrialization  of  the 
blood;  and  the  blood  thus  partially  changed  is  transmitted  to  the  left 
aide  of  the  heart,  and  is  thence  propelled  to  the  system.  Owing  to  its 
half-venous  condition,  it  cannot  exert  its  usual  stimulating  influence  on 
the  tissues,  especially  the  muscular  and  nervous  ;  and  their  powers  are 
consequently  weakened.  For  the  same  reason,  it  does  not  receive  its 
usual  auxiliary  force  in  the  syatemic  capillaries  (§  593);  since  the 
changes,  which  it  ought  to  undergo  in  them,  can  only  be  partially  per- 
formed. 

700.  As  the  air  included  in  the  lungs  loses  more  and  more  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  becomes  more  and  more  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  the  aeration 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
perfect ;  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  heart  is 
gradually  diminished,  and  its  condition  become  more  and  more  venous; 
nnd  at  last,  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  altogether  suspended.  From 
the  relation  which  the  respiratory  circulation  bears  to  the  systemic,  in 
all  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  save  Keptilcs,  it  follows  that  the  sys- 
temic circulation  must  in  like  manner  be  brought  to  a  stand.  The  venous 
blood  accumulates  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
struction of  its  capillaries;  it  distends  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart; 
and  the  accumulation  extends  to  the  venous  system  of  the  body  in 
general,  especially  affecting  those  organs  which  naturally  receive  a  large 
quantity  of  venous  blood,  such  as  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  arterial 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  emptied  in  a  corresponding  degree;  nearly 
all  its  blood  having  passed  through  th6  systemic  capillaries;  and  no 
fresh  supplies  being  received  from  the  heart.  From  this  deficiency, 
and  from  the  venous  character  of  the  blood  which  the  systemic  arteries 
do  contain,  it  results  that  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  lose  their 
power ;  insensibility  comes  on,  at  first  accompanied  with  irregular  con- 
vulsive movements;  but  in  a  short  time  there  is  a  total  cessation  of  all 
movement  except  that  of  the  heart ;  and  the  pulsations  of  that  organ  be- 
come feebler  and  feebler,  until  they  cease  altogether.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  appears  to  be  difi'erent  on  the 
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two  sides.  Both  are  equally  affected  bj  the  want  of  arterial  blood  in  the 
capillaries  of  their  own  sabstance  ;  but  the  right  side  suffers  from  over 
distension,  which  produces  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  its  muscular  tissue ; 
whilst  the  left  side  retains  its  contractility,  but  is  not  excited  to  con- 
traction, for  want  of  the  stimulus  of  arterid  blood  in  its  cavities. 

'  707.  In  those  warm-blooded  animals  which  are  not  endowed  with 
any  special  provision  for  enabling  them  to  sustain  life  during  the  pro- 
longed suspension  of  the  respiratory  process,  insensibility  and  loss  of 
Yoluntary  power  almost  invariably  supervene  within  a  minute  and  a 
lialf  after  the  admission  of  air  to  the  lungs  has  been  entirely  pre- 
Yented;  though  the  respiratory  efforts  and  convulsive  actions,  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord,  may  con- 
tinue for  a  minute  or  two  longer.  The  circulation  generally  comes  to 
a  complete  stand  within  ten  minutes  at  farthest. — The  chief  exceptions 
are  in  the  case  of  diving  animals,  which  are  provided  with  large  arterial 
and  venous  reservoirs,  that  serve  to  maintain  the  circulation  during 
a  prolonged  suspension  of  the  respiratory  process ;  for  the  arteriiU 
plexuses  being  ordinarily  filled,  they  afford  a  supply  of  aerated  blood 
to  the  systemic  capillaries,  when  other  blood  is  wanting ;  and  the  reser- 
voirs connected  with  the  venous  system,  which  were  previously  empty, 
receive  this  blood,  and  prevent  it  from  exercising  undue  pressure  on 
the  heart.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  provision  carried  in  some  ani- 
mals, that  the  Whale  has  been  known  to  remain  under  water  for  an 
hour.  Another  exception  exists  in  the  case  of  hibernating  Mammals, 
which  are  reduced  for  a  time  to  the  condition  of  cold-blooded  animals, 
and  which  can,  like  the  latter,  sustain  a  prolonged  suspension  of  the 
aerating  process.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  state  of 
Syncope  or  fainting, — ^in  which  the  circulation  is  already  reduced  to  a 
Yery  low  amount,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  failure  in  the  heart's 
power,  all  the  functions  of  the  body  being  nearly  suspended,  and  the 
demand  for  aeration  being  consequently  very  small, — the  respiration 
may  be  suspended  for  a  long  period,  even  in  the  Human  subject,  with- 
out fatal  results.  Thus  more  than  one  case  has  been  credibly  recorded, 
in  which  recovery  has  taken  place  after  complete  submersion  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  these  in- 
stances, a  state  of  Syncope  came  on  at  the  moment  of  the  immersion, 
through  the  influence  of  mental  emotion,  or  of  concussion  of  the  brain* 
708.  In  the  restoration  of  an  animal  from  the  state  of  Asphyxia,  it 
is  above  all  things  of  importance  to  renew  the  air  in  the  lungs ;  for  in 
this  way  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  will  be  aerated,  the 
capillary  circulation  will  be  re-established,  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
will  be  relieved  of  its  excessive  load  of  venous  blood,  and  the  left  side 
will  receive  the  stimulus  of  a  fresh  supply  of  arterial  blood ;  so  that,  if 
its  movements  have  not  ceased  altogether,  it  may  be  speedily  restored 
to  due  activity.  At  the  same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  body  should 
be  kept  up  by  artificial  warmth  ;  and  the  circulation  in  the  skin  should 
be  excited  by  friction.  Where  no  other  means  are  at  hand  for  intro- 
ducing pure  air  into  the  lungs  (of  which  means  the  application  oC  gal- 
vanism along  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  so  as  to  produce  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm,  will  probably  be  the  most  effectual),  the  object  may 
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1)6  attained  by  forcibj  comprGEstng  the  trunk  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  empty 
tbe  lungs  as  mucli  as  possible,  and  then  allowing  the  chest  to  dilate 
again,  by  the  elasticity  of  its  walls.  In  this  manner,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
fresh  air  introduced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  If  air  bo  blown 
into  the  lungs  by  the  bellows,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  too  much  force,  which  is  likely  to  produce  rupture  of 
the  air-cells. 

709.  Now  when,  from  the  more  prolonged  action  of  various  causes 
that  impede  the  due  performance  of  the  respiratory  function,  the  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  insufficient  for  health,  though  not  such 
as  to  produce  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  movement,  a  variety  of 
results  may  follow;  of  which  some,  or  others,  will  manifest  themselves, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  general  system,  and  the  peculinritieg 
of  the  individual.  Thus  deficient  respiration  seems  to  favor  the  re- 
tention of  fatty  matter  in  the  system  ;  and  this  not  merely  in  the  con- 
dition of  Adipose  tissue,  which  (unless  it  accumulate  to  excess)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  healthy  product ;  but  also  in  the  place  of  the  normal 
components  of  other  tissues,  as  the  muscular  and  glandular,  givin);  rise 
to  the  condition  which  is  termed  "fatty  degeneration." — Again,  the 
due  elaboration  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  is  undoubtedly  prevented  by 
an  habitua]ly-de6cient  respiration;  and  various  diseases,  which  result 
from  the  imperfect  performance  of  this  elaboration,  consequently  mani- 
fest themselves.  The  Scrofulous  diathesis  is  thus  frequently  connected 
with  an  unusually  small  capacity  of  the  chest. — Further,  an  habitual 
deficiency  of  respiration  may  impede,  though  it  does  not  check,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  lungs ;  and  thus  a  tendency  arises,  in  various  pulmonary 
diseases,  to  an  overloading  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  to  a  dilatation 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  to  a  congestion  of  the  venous 
Bystem  in  general,  as  marked  by  lividity  of  the  surface,  by  venous  pnl- 
Bation,  &c.  This  state  may  result,  not  merely  from  obstruction  in  the 
Inngs  themselves,  but  from  deficiency  of  the  respiratory  movements, 
consequent  upon  torpidity  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (as  in  apoplexy 
and  narcotic  poisoning)  or  upon  partial  interruption  of  the  nervous 
circle  requisite  for  all  reflex  movements.  Thus  when  the  par  vagum  is 
divided,  the  nuinber  of  respiratory  movements  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  a  partial  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  the  result.  The 
same  happens  in  certain  forms  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  respira- 
tory movements  are  p re ter naturally  slow,  in  consequence  of  torpidity 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Now  in  this  state,  an  effusion  of  the  watery 
part  of  the  blood  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  (as  in  other  cases  of 
obstructed  circulation)  Js  very  liable  to  occur;  and  when  the  lungs  are 
thus  loaded  with  fluid,  the  respiratory  process  is  still  more  impeded, 
and  the  disorder  has  thus  a  tendency  to  increase  itself. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OP   SECRETION. 

1.   Of  the  secreting  process  in  general ;  and  of  (he  instruments  hy  which 

it  is  effected. 

710.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  process  of  Nutrition,  the  circulating 
current  not  only  deposits  the  materials,  which  are  required  for  the 
renovation  of  the  solid  tissues;  but  also  takes  back  the  substances, 
which  are  produced  by  the  decay  of  these,  and  which  are  destined  to 
be  thrown  off  from  the  body.  We  have  also  seen,  that  it  supplies  the 
materials  of  certain  fluids,  which  are  separated  from  it  to  effect  various 
purposes  in  the  economy ;  such  as  the  Salivary  and  Gastric  fluids,  which 
have  for  their  ofBce  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  food.  Now  the 
process  by  which  the  fluids  of  the  latter  kind  are  separated  from  the 
jSlood,  is  precisely  the  same  in  character  as  that  by  which  the  products 
of  decay  are  eliminated  from  it ;  and  the  structure  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  the  two  is  essentially  the  same.  Hence  both  processes  are 
commonly  included  under  the  general  term  Secretion^  which  simply 
denotes  separation.  Considered  in  its  most  general  point  of  view,  this 
designation  may  be  applied  to  every  act,  by  which  substances  of  any 
kind  are  separated  from  the  blood.  Thus  the  function  of  the  cells, 
which  are  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  the  organizable  plasma^  may 
be  termed  one  of  Secretion,  because  they  draw  from  the  blood  a  supply 
of  Albumen,  upon  which  their  converting  action  is  exercised ;  but  as 
tiie  product  of  their  operation  is  returned  to  the  blood  again,  and  is 
employed  for  higher  purposes  in  the  economy,  the  process  is  usually 
termed  Assimilation.  In  the  same  manner,  the  elaborating  action  of 
the  ^Lymphatic  Glands,  with  the  Spleen,  Thymus  Gland,  &c.,  is  not 
usually  termed  Secreti&n  ;  since,  although  it  is  exercised  upon  matter 
drawn  from  the  blood,  the  product  appears  to  be  delivered  back  into 
the  circulating  current,  through  the  medium  of  the  Lymphatic  System. 
(OHAP.  V.)  With  much  more  justice,  however,  the  process  of  Respira- 
tion may  bo  regarded  as  one  of  Secretion ;  for  it  consists,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  constant  elimination  of  a  substance  from  the  blood,  which 
cannot  be  retained  in  it  without  the  most  injurious  consequences. 

711.  There  is  an  important  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  Secreting  process,  which  is  connected  with  the 
purposes  that  are  to  be  answered  by  their  separation.  Some  of  these 
products  are  altogether  different  from  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the 
animal  fabric,  and  from  the  materials  which  the  blood  supplies  for  the 
nutrition  of  these.  So  different  are  they,  that  their  presence  in  the 
circulating  current  has  an  injurious  effect;  and  the  great  object  of  their 
separation  is  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  blood.  These  poi- 
sons, for  such  they  may  be  considered,  are  generated  in  the  system  by 
the  decay  and  decomposition  to  which  its  several  parts  are  liable ;  and 
they  are  just  as  noxious  to  it,  as  if  they  were  absorbed  from  without. 
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We  Iiave  seen  that  the  retention  of  Carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  for  even 
a.  few  minutes  is  fatal,  both  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  circulation,  and 
by  acting  unfavorably  upon  the  substance  of  some  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant organs  in  the  body.  The  same  fatal  result  attends  the  retention  of 
Urea  and  of  Biliary  matter,  which  arc  among  the  other  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  tissues ;  but,  although  as  certain,  it  is  not  so 
speedy,  because  the  general  circulation  is  not  affected  by  the  loss  of 
secreting  power  on  the  part  of  the  Kidneys  and  the  Liver,  and  because 
the  accumulation  of  the  noxious  matter  is  slower. — On  the  other  band, 
the  ingredients  that  are  met  with  in  those  secreted  fluids,  which  are 
destined  to  answer  some  purpose  in  the  economy,  almost  invariably 
bear  a  close  correspondence  with  the  ordinary  materials  of  the  blood. 
Thus  in  the  Salivary,  Gastric,  Pancreatic,  and  Lachrymal  fluids,  the 
principal  part  of  the  solid  matter  consists  of  the  saline  and  of  the  albu- 
minous constituents  of  the  blood,  the  latter  in  a  more  or  less  altered 
condition.  In  Milk,  again,  we  trace  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the 
blood,  with  very  little  change.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  separation  of 
these  fluids  is  not  required  so  much  to  maintain  the  Blood  in  a  state  of 
purity,  as  to  supply  what  is  needed  for  some  subsequent  operation  in 
the  economy  ;  and  hence,  if  the  secreting  process  be  interrupted,  in  the 
case  of  any  one  of  thorn,  the  suspension  has  usually  no  further  effect, 
than  that  of  disturbing  the  process  to  which  the  fluid  is  usually  subser- 
vient. If  the  secretion  of  Gastric  fluid  be  checked,  for  example,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  mental  emotion,  the  Digestive  operation  is  pre- 
vented from  taking  place. 

712,  The  essential  character  of  the  true  Secreting  operation  seems 
to  consist, — not  in  the  nature  of  the  action  itself,  for  this  is  identical 
with  those  of  Assimilation  and  Nutrition,  being,  as  we  have  seen  (§  239), 
a  process  of  cell-growth, — but  in  the  position  in  which  the  cells  are 
developed,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  products  of  their  action  are 
afterwards  disposed  of.  Thus  the  cells  at  the  extremities  of  the  intes- 
tinal Villi  (g  243),  the  cells  of  which  the  Adipose  tissue  is  made  up 
(g  257),  and  the  cells  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
liivcr  is  formed  {§  239),  all  have  an  attraction  for  fatty  matter;  and 
draw  it  from  the  neighboring  fluids,  at  the  expense  of  which  they  are 
developed,  to  store  it  up  in  their  own  cavities.  But  the  cells  of  the 
first  kind,  when  they  have  come  to  maturity,  set  free  their  contents, 
which  are  delivered  to  the  absorbent  vessels,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
circulating  current; — those  of  the  second  kind  seem  more  permanent 
in  their  character,  and  retain  their  contents,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
ordinary  tissues  of  the  body,  until  they  are  required  to  give  them  up 
for  other  purposes,  when  the  matters  which  they  have  temporarily 
separated  from  the  circulating  current,  are  restored  to  it  again  without 
change ; — and  the  cells  of  the  third  class,  when  tkeif  liberate  their  con- 
tents (which  they  are  continually  doing),  cast  them  forth  into  the 
hepatic  ducts,  by  which  they  are  carried  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
whence  a  portion  of  thera  at  least  is  directly  conveyed  out  of  the  body. 

713.  It  is,  then,  in  the  position  of  the  Secreting  cells, — which  causes 
the  product  of  their  action  to  be  delivered  upon  a  free  turf  ace,  comma- 
nicating,  more  or  less  directly,    with  an  external   outlet, — that   their 
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distinctive  character  depends.  All  the  proper  Secretiont  are  thus  either 
poured  out  upon  the  exterior  of  the  body,  or  into  cavities  provided 
with  orifices  that  lead  to  it.  Thus  we  shall  see  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  solid  matter,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  fluid,  of  which 
it  is  desirable  that  the  system  should  be  freed,  are  carried  off  from  the 
Cutaneous  surface.  Another  most  important  secretion,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  solid  matter,  and  serving  also  to  regulate  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  in  the  bodv, — ^namely,  the  Urinary, — ^is  set  free  by  a 
channel  expressly  adapted  to  convey  it  directly  out  of  the  body.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Mammary  Secretion,  which  is  separated  from 
the  blood,  not  to  preserve  it9  purity  nor  to  answer  any  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  individual,  but  to  afford  nutriment  to  anotner  being. 
And  of  the  matters  secreted  by  the  very  numerous  glandules  situated 
in  the  walls  of  the  Intestinal  canal,  a  great  part  are  obviously  poured 
into  it  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  they  may  be  carried  out  of  the 
body  by  the  readiest  channel. 

714.  The  cells  covering  the  simple  membranes  that  form  the  free 
surfaces  of  the  body,  whether  external  or  internal,  are  all  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  secreting  cells,  since  they  separate  various  products 
from  tne  blood,  which  are  not  again  to  be  returned  to  it.  But  the 
secreting  action  of  some  of  these  seems  to  have  for  its  object  the  j>ro- 
teetion  of  the  surface ;  thus  the  Epidermic  cells  secrete  a  homy  matter, 
by  which  density  and  firmness  are  imparted  with  the  cuticle ;  whilst  by 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  of  other  parts,  their  protective  Mucus  seems  to  be  elaborated. 
But  in  general  we  find  that  special  organs,  termed  Q-landSy  are  set 
apart  for  the  production  of  the  chief  secretions ;  and  we  have  now  to 
consider  the  essential  structure  of  these  organs,  and  the  mode  of  their 
operation. — A  true  Gland  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  closely-packed 
collection  of  follicles,  all  of  which  open  into  a  common  channel,  by 
which  the  product  of  the  glandular  action  is  collected  and  delivered. 
The  follicles  contain  the  secreting  cells  in  their  cavities ;  whilst  their 
exterior  is  in  contact  with  a  network  of  blood-vessels,  from  which  the 
cells  draw  the  materials  of  their  growth  and  development  (Fig.  94). 
In  any  one  of  the  higher  animals,  we  may  trace  out  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive stages  of  complexity,  in'  the  various  glands  included  within 
their  fabric ;  and  in  following  any  one  of  the  glands  that  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  development  (such  as  the  Liver  or  Kidney),  through 
the  ascending  scale  of  the  Animal  series,  we  should  trace  a  very  similar 
gradation  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  form. 

715.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  or  disposition  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  glandular  structure,  which  can  have  any  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  secretion  it  elaborates,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  the  very  same  product, — e.  g.,  the  Bile,  or  the  Urine, — is  found 
to  issue  from  nearly  every  variety  of  secreting  structure,  as  we  trace 
it  through  the  different  groups  of  the  Animal  kingdom.  The  peculiar 
power  by  which  one  organ  separates  from  the  blood  the  elements  of 
the  Bile,  and  another  the  elements  of  the  Urine,  whilst  a  third  merely 
seems  to  draw  off  a  certain  amount  of  its  albuminous  and  saline  con- 
stituents, is   obviously  the  attribute  of  the  ultimate  secreting  celbi 
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wliiuh  are  the  real  agents  in  the  secreting  process  (§  239).  Wfii/  one 
set  of  cells  should  secrete  Bile,  another  Urea,  and  so  on,  ne  do  not 
know;  but  we  are  oriually  ignorant  of  tho  reason,  for  which  one  set 
of  cells  converts  itself  into  Bone,  another  into  Muscle,  and  so  on. 
This  variety  in  the  endowments  of  the  cells,  bj  whose  aggregation 
and  conversion  the  fabric  of  the  higher  Animals  is  made  up,  is  a  fact 
which  we  cannot  explain,  and  which  must  be  regarded  (for  the  present, 
at  least),  as  one  of  the  "  ultimate  facts"  of  Physiological  Science. 

716.  Passing  by  the  extended  membranous  surfaces,  and  the  protec- 
tive cells  with  which  they  are  covered,  we  find  that  the  simplest  form 
of  a  secreting  organ  ia  composed  of  an  inversion  of  that  surface  into  a 
series  of  follicles,  which  discharge  their  contents  upon  it  by  separate 
orifices.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  gahtric  follicles,  even  in 
the  higher  animals ;  the  apparatus  for  the  secretion  of  the  Gastric  fluid 
never  attaining  any  higher  condition,  than  that  of  a  aeries  of  distinct 
follicles,  lodged  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  pouring  their  products 
into  its  cavity  by  separate  apertures.  In  Fig.  107  is  represented  a 
a  portion  of  the  Ventriculus  succenturiatua  of  a  Falcon  ;  in  which  the 
simplest  form  of  such  follicles  is  seen.  A  somewhat  more  complex 
condition  is  seen  in  some  of  the  Gastric  follicles  of  tho  Human  stomach 
(Fig.  80) ;  the  surface  of  each  follicle  being  further  extended  by  a  sort 
of  doubling  upon  itself,  so  as  to  form  the  commencement  of  secondary 
follicles,  which  open  out  of  the  cavity  of  tho  primary  one. — Now  a  con- 
dition of  this  kind  is  common  to  all  glands,  in  an  early  stage  of  their 
evolution ;  and  in  this  stage,  we  meet  with  them,  cither  by  examining 
them  in  the  lowest  animals  in  which  they  prpsent  themselves,  or  by 
looking  to  an  early  period  of  their  embryonic  development  in  the 
'  'jhest.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Liver  consists,  in  certain  Polypes  ood 
in  the  lowest  Mollusca,  of  a  series  of  isolated  follicles,  lodged  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  and  pouring  their  product  into  its  cavity  by  sepa- 
rate orifices;  these  follicles  being  recognised  as  constituting  a  biliary 
apparatus,  by  the  color  of  thoir  secretion.      And  in  tho  Chick,  at  an 

Fig.  107. 
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early  period  of  incubation,  the  condition  of  the  Liver  is  essentially  the 
same  with  the  preceding;  for  it  consists  of  a  cluster  of  isolated  follicles 
not  lodged  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  but  clustered  around  a  sort  of 
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bnd  or  diverticulum  of  the  iotestinal  tube,  which  ia  the  first  condition 
of  the  hepatic  dnct,  and  into  -which  they  discharge  tbemsolvea  (Fig. 
108).     So,  again,  the  Pancreas  first  presents  itself  in  the  condition  of 
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s  group  of  prolonged  follicles,  or  cseea,  clustered  round  the  commencs- 
tnent  of  the  intestinal  tube  ;  and  this  is  its  permanent  condition  in  many 
Fishes  (Fig.  109).  And  the  Mammarv  Gland  poBBessea  an  equally 
stmple  structure  in  the  lowest  of  all  the  Mammalia  (to  which  group  it  is 
restricted);  namely,  in  the  Ornithorhyncus  (Fig.  110). 

717.  The  next  grade  of  complexity  is  seen,  where  a  cluster  of  the 
ultimate  follicles  open  into  one  common  duct,  which  discharges  their 
product  by  a  single  outlet ;  a  single  gland  often  containing  a  number  of 
snch  clusters,  and  having,  thereforo,  several  excretory  ducts.  A  good 
example  of  such  a  condition,  in  which  the  clusters  remain  isolated 
f^m  one  another,  is  seen  in  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelid 
(Pig.  Ill) ;  each  of  which  consists  of  a  double  row  of  follicles,  set  upon 
a  long  straight  duct,  that  receives  the  products  of  their  secreting  action 


Fig.  111. 


Fig.  112. 


»nd  pours   them  out  upon  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.     And  of  the  more 
complex  form,  in  which  a  number  of  such  clusters  are  bound  together 
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io  one  glandular  mass,  wc  have  an  illastration  in  tlie  accessory  glanjs 
of  the  genital  apparatus,  ia  several  SDimals,  which  discharge  their 
secretion  into  the  urethra  by  numerous  outlets  (Fig.  112);  or  in  the 
Mammary  glands  of  Mammalia  in  general,  the  ultimate  follicles  of 
which  are  clustered  upon  ducta  that  coalesce  to  a  considerable  extent, 
though  continuing  to  form  several  distinct  trunks  even  to  their  termi- 
nation.    Such  glands  may  bo  subdivided,  therefore,  into  ylandulw  or 


Fig.  113. 


J 
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lobules,  that  remain  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  (Fig,  113). — In 
the  highest  form  of  Gland,  however,  all  the  ducts  unite ;  so  as  to  form  a 
single  canal,  which  conveys  away  the  products  of  the  secreting  aclioD 
of  the  entire  mass.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  the  Liver 
to  exist,  in  most  of  the  higher  animals ;  also  the  Pancreas,  the  Parotid 
Gland,  and  many  others.  In  some  of  these  cases,  we  may  still  sepa- 
rate the  gland  into  numerous  distinct  lobules,  which  are  clustered  upon 
the  excretory  duct  and  its  branches,  like  grapes  upon  a  stalk ;  in  others, 
however,  the  branches  of  the  excretory  duct  do  not  confine  tbemselves 
to  ramifying,  but  inosculate,  so  as  to  form  a  network,  which  pasaea 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  gland,  and  which  connects  together 
its  different  parts,  so  as  to  render  the  division  into  lobules  less  distinct. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Liver  of  the  higher  Verte- 
brata  (§  723). 

718.  Whatever  degree  of  complexity,  however,  prevails  in  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  Glands  in  higher  animals,  these 
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elements  are  themselves  everywhere  the  same ;  consisting  of  foUielet 
that  enclose  the  real  secreting  cells  (Figs.  114  and  115).     Now  from 
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the  history  of  the  development  of  Glands  in  general,  it  appears  that  the 
foUieles  may  be  considered  as  parenUcelh  and  that  the  secretinff  cells 
in  the  interior  constitute  a  second  generation,  developed  from  the 
Bnclei  germinal  spots  on  the  walls  of  the  first.  Of  such  parent-cells,  we 
have  characteristic  examples  in  the  Pejerian  glandul»  of  the  intestinal 
oanal  (§  450),  and  also  in  the  Thyroid  gland  (§  513)  and  Supra-Renal 
capsules  (§  510) ;  and  the  most  elaborate  glands,  in  their  earliest  stage 
of  development,  present  a  similar  condition.  These  closed  cells  become 
follicles,  by  opening  at  one  extremity,  either  upon  a  neighboring  free 
surface,  or  into  a  canal  which  is  prolonged  from,  it.  Thus  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  Liver  is  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  cellular  mass  in  the 
walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  at  the  spot  in  which  the  hepatic  duct 
is  subsequently  to  discharge  itself.  This  thickening  'increases,  so  as 
to  form  a  projection  upon  the  exterior  of  the  canal ;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  lining  membrane  dips  down  into  it,  so  that  a  kind  of  csecum 
is  formed,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  108.  The 
increase  of  the  mass  seems  to  take  place  by  a  continual  new  budding- 
forth  of  cells  from  its  peripheral  portion,  which  takes  place  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  before  the  caecum  in  the  interior  begins  to  ramify.  Gra- 
dually, however,  the  cells  of  the  exterior  become  metamorphosed  into 
fibrous  tissue  for  the  investment  of  the  organ;  those  of  the  interior 
break  down  into  ducts  which  form  continuations  of  the  principal  canal ; 
whilst  those  which  occupy  the  intervening  space,  and  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  gland,  seem  to  be  developed  into  follicles,  and  to  give  origin 
to  the  proper  secreting  cells.  As  this  is  going  on,  the  hepatic  mass  is 
gradually  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  caecum  is  narrowed  and  lengthened,  so  as  to  become  a  mere  con- 
necting pedicle,  forming,  in  fact,  the  main  trunk  of  the  hepatic  duct.-^ 
The  development  of  the  Pancreas,  Salivary  glands,  &c.,  seems  to  follow* 
the  same  plan. 

719.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Goodsir,  that  the  continued 
development  and  decay  of  the  glandular  structure, — in  other  words,  the 
elaboration  of  its  secretion, — ^may  take  place  in  two  different  modes.  In 
one  class  of  Glands,  the  parent-cell,  having  begun  to  develope  new  cells 
in  its  interior,  gives  way  at  one  point,  and  bursts  into  the  excretory 
duct,  so  as  to  become  an  open  follicle,  instead  of  a  closed  cell :  its  con- 
tained or  secondary  cells,  in  the  progress  of  their  own  growth,  draw 
into  themselves  the  matter  to  be  eliminated  from  the  blood,  and,  having 
attained  their  full  term  of  life,  burst  or  liquefy,  so  as  to  discharge  their 
contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  whence  they  pass  by  its  open 
orifice  into  the  excretory  duct:  and  a  continual  new  production  of  secon- 
dary cells  takes  place  from  the  germinal  spot,  or  nucleus,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  follicle,  which  is  here  a  permanent  structure.  In  this  form 
of  gland,  we  may  frequently  observe  the  secreting  cells  existing  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  development  within  a  single  follicle ;  their  size  increasing, 
and  the  character  of  their  contents  becoming  more  distinct  in  propor- 
tion to  their  distance  from  the  germinal  spot  (which  is  at  the  blind 
termination  of  the  follicle),  and  their  consequent  proximity  to  the  outlet 
(Fig.  114).  In  some  varieties  of  such  glands,  however,  as  in  the 
greatly-prolonged  follicles  or  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidney,  the  produc- 
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tioQ  of  new  cells  docs  not  take  place  from  a  single  germiniil  apot  at  the 
extremity  of  the  follicle,  but  from  a  number  of  points  scattered  through 
its  entire  length. — In  the  second  type  of  Glandular  structures,  the 
parent-cell  does  not  remain  as  a  permanent  follicle;  but,  having  come 
to  maturity  and  formed  a  connexion  with  the  excretory  duct,  it  dis- 
charges ita  entire  contents  into  tho  latter,  and  then  shrivels  up  and 
disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  newly-developed  follicles.  In  each  parent- 
cell  of  a  gland  formed  upon  this  type,  wo  shall  find  all  its  secondary  or 
secreting  cells  at  nearly  tho  same  grade  of  development;  but  the  diffe- 
rent parent-cells,  of  which  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland  is  composed,  arc 
in  very  different  stages  of  growth  at  any  one  period :  some  having  dis- 
charged their  contents  and  being  in  progress  of  disappearance,  whilst 
others  are  just  arriving  at  maturity  and  connecting  themselves  with  the 
excretory  duct ;  others  exhibiting  an  earlier  degree  of  development  of 
the  secondary  cells  ;  others  presenting  the  latter  in  their  incipient  con- 
dition ;  whilst  others  are  themselves  jitst  starting  into  existence,  and  as 
yet  exhibit  no  traces  of  a  secondary  generation. — Tho  former  seems  to 
be  the  usual  type  of  the  ordinary  glands;  the  latter  is  chiefly,  if  aot 
entirely,  to  he  met  with  in  the  Spermatic  glands.  -^B 

2.    Of  l/ie  Liver  and  tlie  Bile.  ^H 

720.  The  Liver  is  more  rarely  absent  than  any  other  Gland  ;  being 
discoverable,  under  some  form  or  other,  in  all  but  the  very  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  Animal  kingdom.  Its  simple  condition  in  tho  higher  Po- 
lypes has  been  already  noticed  (§  710) ;  and  it  is  met  with,  under  an 
almost  equally  simple  form,  in  the  Starfish.  As  wo  ascend  the  scale, 
however,  we  find  it  assuming  a  much  greater  importance,  and  presenting 
a  great  increase  in  size.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Mollus- 
cous classes ;  and  also  in  the  Crustacea,  a  class  which,  in  mode  of  respi- 
ration and  in  general  habits,  boars  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Mollusca. 
In  nearly  all  such  animals  the  Liver  makes  up  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mass  of  the  body.     It  usually  consists  of  a  series  of  large  follicles, 


Fig.  n; 


which  branch  out  into  smaller  ones  (Figs.  116  and  117),  and  of  trhtch 
several  open  into  one  excretory  duct;  but  these  duets  remain  separate, 
and  discharge  their  contents  into  the  intestine  by  several  distinct  ori- 
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fices. — In  Insects  and  other  air-breathing  Articnlata,  however,  the 
layer  is  much  less  developed;  and  its  type  remains  much,  simpler. 
We  usually  find  it  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  csecal  tnbuli,  which 
open  separately  into  the  intestinal  canal,  just  below  the  stomach.  These 
tubuli  are  often  so  long,  as  to  pass  several  times  from  one  extremity  of 
the  visceral  cavity  to  the  other,  being  doubled  upon  themselves;  in 
other  instances,  we  find  that  the  principal  tube  or  canal  is  beset  with 
rows  of  short  follicles,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Fig.  Ill*  But  they 
never  cluster  together  so  as  to  form  a  solid  glandular  mass.  The  low 
development  of  the  liver  in  these  animals,  bears  an  evident  relation 
with  the  high  development  of  their  respiratory  apparatus ;  whilst,  the 
respiration  being  comparatively  feeble  in  the  aquatic  Mollusca  and 
Crustacea,  the  development  of  the  liver  in  those  classes  is  enormous* 

721.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  the 
demeiltary  constituents  of  the  Liver  are  arranged,  in  the  fully-developed 
condition  of  that  organ  in  the  higher  Yertebrata*  At  an  early  period  of 
its  development,  as  already  remarked,  it  may  be  easily  shown  to  con- 
sist, in  the  Fowl,  of  a  series  of  distinct  cseca,  clustered  round  a  projec- 
tion from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  openiug  separately  into  it  (Fig.  108) ; 
and  it  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  fact,  that  this  very  condition  should 
exist  as  the  permanent  form  of  the  Liver,  in  that  curious  little  fish,  the 
Amphioxus  or  Lancelot^  which  retains  the  embryonic  type  in  so  many 
parts  of  its  conformation.  In  the  Tadpole,  again,  the  distinct  caeca  are 
very  evident  (Fig.  118);  but  here  we  see  that  the  projection  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  instead  of  being  a  simple  wide  c»cum,  has  become 
extended  in  length  and  contracted  in  diameter,  at  the  same  time  di- 
viding and  subdividing,  so  as  to  form  an  arborescent  excretoir  duct, 
whose  ramifications  extend  through  the  entire  glandular  mass.  In  this 
manner,  then,  is  formed  the  complex  system  of  hepatic  ducts,  which  we 
find  in  the  liver  of  the  higher  Yertebrata,  branching  out  from  the  main 
trunk.  But  the  mode  in  which  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  these  are 
arranged,  and  their  relations  with  the  secreting  cells  which  make  up  the 

{mrenchyma  of  the  gland,  have  not  yet  been  fully  elucidated.     The  fol- 
owing  are  the  principal  facts,  that  have  been  ascertained  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

722.  The  entire  Liver  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  minute  lobuieSf 

of  irregular  form,  but' about  the  average  size  of  a  millet-seed.     Each  of 

these  lobules  contains  the  component  elements  of  which  the  entire 

organ  is  made  up ;  namely,  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  vein, 

branches  of  the  portal  vein,  branches  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  secreting 

cells.    The  lobules  are  connected  together  in  part  by  areolar  tissue,  but 

in  great  part  by  the  anastomosis  of  the  blood-vessels  and  hepatic  ducts, 

which  supply  the   adjoining  lobules;   indeed  there  is  frequently  no 

definite  division  of  the  glandular  substance  into  lobules,  other  than  that 

which  is  marked  out  by  the  arrangement  of  these  canals  (Figs.  119  and 

121).     The  branches  of  the  Hepatic  Artery  are  principally  distributed 

upon  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  upon  the  trunks  and  branches 

of  the  poi*tal  and  hepatic  veins,  supplying  them  with  their  vma  vcuarum  ; 

also  upon  Glisson's  capsule  and  its  prolongations  into  the  substance  of 

the  liver,  which  prolongations  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  connecting 

26 
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structure  that  holds  together  the  several  elements.     There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe,  that   the  blood  which   the  liver  receives  from  the 
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hepatic  artery  is  not  destined  to  supply  the  materials  for  the  biliary 
secretion,  until  it  has  become  venous  by  travelling  through  the  network, 
in  which  it  ia  subservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  it  permeates,  as 
it  13  in  other  parts  of  the  systemic  capillary  system. — The  supply  of 
blood,  from  which  the  materials  of  the  biliary  secretion  arc  chieflr 
drawn,  is  afforded  by  the  Vena  Portte,  which  collects  it  as  a  Vein  from 
the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  which  then  subdivides  as  an  Artery  to  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Liver.     Its  branches  proceed  to 


the  capsules  of  the  lobules,  covering  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
latter  with  their  raiuifications,  and  sending  capillary  twigs  inwards, 
which  converge  towards  the  centre  of  each  lobule  (Fig.  119,  '2,  2).     As 
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the  priDcipal  branches  of  these  veine  ramify  in  the  spacea  between  the 
lobnlee,  the;  are  termed  t'nfer-lobular  veins. — On  the  other  hand,  the 
branches  of  the  Hepatic  Vein  pass  from  the  trnnk  to  the  centre  of  each 
lobule,  from  which  they  send  out  diverging  capillar;  twiga  (1,  1),  to- 
wards the  circnmference;  and  these  last,  coming  into  connexion  with 
the  converging  capillaries  of  the  portal  vein,  estaoliBh  a  free  capillary 
communication  between  the  interior  and  exterior  of  each  lobule.  Thus 
the  portal  blood  is  first  distributed  to  its  exterior,  then  penetrates  its 
sabstance,  and  then,  after  permeating  the  parenchymatous  substance 
in  numerous  minutely-divided  streams,  is  collected  and  carried  off  by 
the  hepatic  vein,  of  which  a  twig  originates  in  the  centre  of  each  lobule. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  in 
the  centre  of  each  lobule,  the  lobules  are  appended  to  its  main  trunks 
almost  in  the  manner  of  leaves  upon  a  stem  (Fig.  120).  The  precise 
relation  of  the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery  with  those  of  the  portal 
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and  venous  systems  baa  not  yet  been  well  ascertained ;  but  there  seems 
reason  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Kiernan,  that  the  arterial  capilUries  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein; 
and  that  thus  the  blood  of  the  former,  having  become  venous  by  trans- 
mission through  the  nutritive  capillaries  of  the  liver,  mingles  with  the 
other  venous  blood  collected  by  the  vense  portEB,  to  supply  the  mate- 
rials of  the  secretory  function,  which  are  eliminated  from  it  during  its 
passage  into  the  hepatic  vein. 

723.  The  Hepatic  Ducta  also  seem  to  form  a  plexus  which  surrounds 
the  lobules,  eonnectine  them  together,  and  sending  branches  towards 
the  interior  of  each.  The  mode  m  which  they  terminate,  however,  and 
the  precise  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  hepatic  cells,  which  form 
nearly  the  entire  parenchyma  of  the  Gland,  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely elucidated.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
tubular  plexus  extends  throughout  the  substance  of  the  lobule,  filling 
up  the  entire  space  not  occupied  by  the  blood-vessels  (its  membranous 
wall,  however,  being  with  difficulty  traceable,  owing  to  its  extreme 
tenuity) ;  and  that  the  hepatic  cells  are  contained  within  it,  as  within 
the  follicles  or  tubes  of  ordinary  glands.  These  cells  (which  are  easily 
obtained  in  a  separate  condition  by  scraping  a  piece  of  fresh  Liver) 
are  of  &  flattened  spheroidal  or  polygonal  form  ;  and  their  diameter  is 
nsually  from  l-800th  to  l-1600th  of  an  inch.     Each  cell  presents  a  dis- 
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tinct  nucleus ;  and  it  is  usually  around  this,  that  the  yellotrlsh  huo  of 
the  cell  is  the  deepest.  The  cavity  of  the  cell  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
biliary  matter,  much  oF  which  is  in  the  condition  of  fine  granular  parti- 
cles too  miuuto  to  bo  meoBured.     In  the  midst  of  these,  there  are  usually 

Fig.  121. 


one  or  two  large  adipose  globules,  or  five  or  six  small  ones  (Fig.  122) ; 
bat  the  amount  of  tbis  fatty  matter  is  liable  to  great  variations  (§  754), 
The  biliary  matter  which  these  cells  contain, 
Fig.  122.  marks  them  out  as  the  real  agents  in  the  se- 

^^^^^.  creting  process  ;  this  process  consisting,  it  is 

J^^Hfil^,  evident,  in  the  growth  of  the  hepatic  cells, 

■H^^^Bl.!  which,  in  the  course  of  their  development, 

^^^^^Hl,  eliminate  from  the  hlood  the  hiliary  matter, 

^^^  for  which  they  have  a  special  affioity.     The 

°''^1^u'"cohl!''^VJttJi7%«WM'!''  mode  in  which  the  particles  thus  eliminated 
arc  discharged  into  the  hepatic  ducts,  to  be 
by  them  conveyed  to  the  inteatino,  cannot  be  understood,  until  the  rela- 
tion between  the  secreting  cells  and  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
ducts  shall  have  been  more  precisely  determined, 

724.  The  Bile  which  has  been  secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells,  and 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  dacts, 
may  be  directly  conveyed  by  the  trunk  of  the  latter  into  the  intestine, 
or  it  may  regurgitate  along  the  cystic  ducts  into  the  gall-bladder.  It  is 
probable  that  the  secreting  process  is  constantly  going  on;  although, 
as  in  other  cases,  it  may  vary  in  its  degree  of  activity  at  different 
times.  When  the  process  of  digestion  is  taking  place,  and  the  small 
intestine  is  filled  with  chyme,  there  is  probably  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  bile  into  its  cavity;  but  when  the  intestine  is  empty,  the  bile  seems 
not  to  be  admitted  into  it,  but  rather  to  flow  back  into  the  gall-bladder, 
in  which  it  is  stored  up,  as  in  a  reservoir,  until  the  time  when  it  may 
be  needed.  In  this  reservoir  it  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  concen- 
tration, by  the  absorption  of  its  watery  part;  and  it  also  becomes 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  mucus,  which  is  secreted  by  the  walls 
of  the  gall-bladder, — As  the  analyses  of  Bile  have  been  chiefly  made 
upon  the  fluid  obtained  from  this  receptacle,  they  probably  over-esti- 
mate the  proportion  of  solid  matter  contained  in  this  secretion;  which 
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is  usually  stated  at  from  8  to  9^  per  cent.  Of  this  solid  matter,  about  a 
tenth  consists  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  blood ;  whilst  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  organic  constituents. 
These  are  very  readily  decomposed,  and  enter  into  new  combinations 
with  the  substances  employed  to  separate  them ;  so  that  different 
Chemists,  by  employing  different  means  of  analysis,  have  obtained  re- 
sults which  seem  far  from  conformable.  All  are  agreed,  however,  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  bile  are  allied  to  fat  in  compo- 
sition ;  consisting  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  oxygen  and  azote.  According 
to  Prof.  Liebig,  the  organic  portion  of  ox-bile  may  be  represented  by 
the  formula  76  Carbon,  66  Hydrogen,  22  Oxygen,  and  2  Nitrogen, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  Sulphur.  This  substance,  essentially 
corresponding  with  the  bilic  acid,  choleic  acid,  bilin,  picromel,  &c.,  of 
different  Chemists,  seems  to  be  a  fatty  acid  (§  261),  united  with  soda,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  soap.  In  healthy  bile,  the  proportion  of  Cholesterine 
appears  to  be  very  small,  and  it  is  held  in  solution  by  the  preceding 
ingredient ;  but  in  many  disordered  states,  and  especially  in  disease  of 
the  Gall-Bladder,  this  element  is  present  in  much  larger  amount;  and 
it  usually  forms  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  ingredient  in  biliary  con- 
cretions. It  is  a  white  crystallizable  fatty  matter,  somewhat  resem- 
bling spermaceti,  free  from  taste  and  odor,  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  its  formula  is  36  Carbon,  82  Hydro- 
gen, and  1  Oxygen. — The  coloring  matter  of  Bile  is  a  substance 
distinct  from  the  preceding ;  that  of  the  Ox  and  other  graminivorous 
animals  appears  to  be  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  chlorophyll  of 
the  leaves  on  which  they  feed  ;  but  that  of  Human  bile  seems  to  possess 
different  properties,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  constituents  of 
the  blood. 

725.  Regarding  the  destination  and  purposes  of  this  secretion  in  the 
Animal  economy,  the  following  may  be  considered  as  a  tolerably  com- 
plete summary  ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  precision  on  some 
points,  since  the  organic  constituents  of  the  Bile  are  liable  to  be  so 
easily  altered  by  various  reagents,  that  they  are  with  difficulty  recog- 
nised.— A  portion  of  the  Bile  unquestionably  passes  off,  in  Man  and 
most  other  animals,  with  the  faeces ;  this  portion,  which  includes  the 
coloring  matter,  is  probably  that  which  would  be  most  injurious,  if 
retained  in  the  blood,  and  is  most  purely  excrementitious.  In  bilious 
diarrhoea,  and  under  the  influence  of  purgatives,  especially  mercurials, 
a  large  quantity  of  bile  is  discharged  per  anum^  apparently  almost 
unchanged.  But  in  the  healthy  state,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  soapy 
compound  seems  destined  for  reabsorption.  Just  as  ox-gall  is  com- 
monly used  to  remove  grease-spots,  by  its  solvent  power  for  fatty  mat- 
ter, 80  does  the  bile  seem  to  act  in  the  living  body,  by  rendering  soluble 
the  fatty  matters  of  the  food,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  lacteals  (§  479).  The  fatty  matter  of  the  bile  when  reabsorbed 
with  that  of  the  newly-ingested  food,  is  probably,  like  it,  carried  off  by 
the  respiratory  process :  but  it  is  easily  shown,  that  the  biliary  matter 
cannot  supply  more  than  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  amount  of 
carbon  eliminated  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid ;  and 
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liiut  it  cannot  be  (as  supposed  by  Lieblg)  tlie  chief  fuel  of  tlie  process 
of  combustioti,  wbich  is  kept  up  llirough  the  agency  of  those  organs, — 
The  accreting  action  of  the  Liver,  by  which  a  certain  product  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  blood,  constitutes,  however,  only  a  part  of  the  action 
of  that  organ;  since,  as  already  shown  (§  493),  the  changes  which  it 
effects  in  the  Alimentary  materials  newly  introduced  into  the  current 
of  the  circulation,  are  at  least  equally  important.  A  large  part  of  the 
built  of  the  Liver,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  is  made  up  of  oleagi- 
nous matter;  which  appears  to  accumulate  in  the  hepatic  cells,  giving 
them  almost  the  character  of  fat-cells,  in  proportion  as  the  respiratory 
function  is  inactive.  Thus,  the  liver  is  very  large  and  fatty  in  Mollusca 
-and  Crustacea ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Insects  it  is  comparatively 
undeveloped.  In  Fishes,  again,  it  is  rich  in  oily  matter,  but  in  Mam- 
malia it  is  much  less  fatty  in  the  state  of  health;  whilst  in  the  liver  of 
Birds,  scarcely  any  traces  of  fat  are  to  be  found. 

726.  The  elements  of  the  bile  may  be  altogether  supplied  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissues ;  and  this  most  certainly  be  the  case,  when 
the  amount  of  food  taken  is  no  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  waste 
of  the  system.  We  may  regard  it,  then,  as  one  office  of  the  Liver,  to 
remove  from  the  Wood  such  products  of  that  disintegration,  as  are  rich 
in  carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  may  he  pretty  certainly  affirmed,  however, 
that  biliary  matter  does  not  pre-exist  ag  suck  in  the  blood ;  but  that  its 
elements  must  be  originally  present  there,  under  some  more  pernicious 
form.  For  it  is  found  that  the  total  suspension  of  the  secreting  action 
of  the  Liver,  whereby  the  excrcmcntitious  matter  is  left  to  accumulate 
in  the  blood,  has  a  much  more  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  system,  than 
the  reahsorption  of  Bile  after  it  has  been  secreted,  in  conser|ueace  of 
an  obstruction  to  its  discharge  through  the  ductus  choledochus;  so  that 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  noxious  products  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  tissues  are  transformed  into  comparatively  innocent  components 
of  Bile,  in  the  very  act  of  secretion. — But  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  Liver  has  also  for  its  office,  to  draw  off  from  the  blood  any 
superfluity  which  may  exist  in  the  non-azolized  compounds  derived  from 
the  food,  beyond  the  amount  that  is  requisite  for  the  supply  of  the 
respirutory  process,  or  that  can  be  deposited  as  fat.  For  we  conti- 
nually witness  the  results  of  habitual  excess  in  the  amount  of  such  sub- 
stances, in  producing  that  state  of  the  system  commonly  termed  biliout; 
of  which  all  the  symptoms  are  referable  to  the  accumulation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  bile  in  the  blood,  and  the  consequent  deterioration  in  the 
purity  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Where  a  tendency  to  such  a  elate 
exists,  proper  means  should  he  taken  to  stimulate  the  liver  to  increased 
activity ;  but  the  chief  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  avoidance  of 
those  articles  of  diet,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  non-azotized 
matter,  and  on  abstinence  from  superfluous  nutriment  of  any  de- 
scription. 

8.    0/  the  Kidnfys  avd  the  Urine.  -^H 

727.  The  Kidneys  are  perhaps  the  most  purely  cxirrrfinj;  organs  ii* 
the  body  ;  their  function  being  to  separate  from  the  blood  certain  matters 
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that  vonld  be  iDJnrioos  to  it  if  retained,  and  tbese  matters  being  des- 
tined to  immediate  and  complete  removal  from  the  system.  We  have 
seen  that,  in  the  Lungs,  the  excretion  of  Carbonic  acid  is  made  snbseF- 
vient  to  the  absotption  of  Oxygen  ;  and  the  separation  of  a  fatty  acid 
from  the  blood,  vhicb  is  effected  by  the  Liver,  is  a  means  of  introdocing 
a  new  supply  of  fatty  matter  into  the  system.  There  is  no  ulterior 
purpose  of  this  kind  in  the  secreting  actioo  of  the  Kidney ;  the  product 
of  which  is  invariably  conveyed  directly  to  an  outlet,  by  which  it  may  be 
discharged  from  the  body.  Some  traces  of  Urinary  organs  may  be  de- 
tected in  most  of  the  higher  Invertebrata ;  bnt  it  is  in  Fishes,  that  thej 
first  present  a  considerable  development ;  and  in  ascending  through  the 
Vertebrated  series,  we  find  them  rapidly  increasing  in  the  complexity 
of  their  organization,  and  in  their  functional  importance,  althooga  their 
size  and  extent  are  not  so  great.  In  Fishes,  the  Kidneys  very  com- 
monly extend  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen ;  and  they  consist  of 
tafts  of  uniform-sized  tubules,  which  shoot  out  transversely  at  intervals 
from  the  long  ureter,  and  which  are  connected  together  by  a  loose  web 
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of  areolar  tissue,  that  supports  the  network  of  vessels  distributed  upon 
their  walla.  This  condition  of  the  Urinary  organs  ia  very  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Corpus  Wolffianum  or  temporary  kidney  of  the  embryo  of 
higher  animals  (Pig.  123,/).  A  similar  condition  is  found  in  the  true 
Kidney  of  higher  animals  at  an  early  grade  of  development  (as  shovm 
in  Fig.  124);  the  tubuli  uriniferi  being  short  and  straight.  In  their 
more  advanced  condition,  however,  they  become  long  and  convoluted ; 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  capillary  vessels  cpme  into  very  close  rela- 
tion with  them  (Fig.  125).  It  is  in  the  higher  Reptiles,  that  we  first 
meet  with  the  distinction  between  the  cortical  and  medullary  substance ; 
the  former  being  the  part  in  which  the  blood-vessela  are  most  copiously 
distributed,  and  in  which  the  tubuli  have  the  most  convoluted  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  latter  conaiating  chiefly  of  atraight  tubnli,  converging 
towards  the  points  at  which  they  discharge  themselves  into  the  ureter 
(Fig.  126).  The  bundles  of  taboli  and  their  vascular  plexuses  remain 
distinct,  however,  in  Birds  and  in  the  lower  Mammalia,  so  as  to  ^re  to 
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the  whole  gland  a  lobulated  character ;  but  in  the  Human  Kidoey  they 
'  come  into   closer  contact:  and   the   vascular  coDnexiou  between  the 
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plexuses  of  the  different  bundles  is  such,  as  to  prevent  any  separation 
into  distinct  lobules. 

728.  The  act  of  secretion  appears  to  be  effected,  as  in  other  Glands, 
by  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  tubuli  uriniferi ;  these  cells  drawing  the 
materials  of  their  development  from  the  vascular  plexus  upon  the 
exterior  of  these  tubuli;  and  delivering  them  up,  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  own  term  of  existence,  to  be  carried  off  through  the  open 

Pig.  127. 
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orifices  of  the  tubuli.     But  the  Kidney  contains  another  apparatus,  of 
a  very  peculiar  description ;  which  appears  specially  destined  for  the 
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separation  of  the  superfluous  fluid  of  the  system.  When  a  section  of  the 
Kidney  is  slightly  magnified  (Fig.  128,  B),  the  cut  surface  is  seen  to  be 
studded  by  a  number  of  little  dark  points ;  each  one  of  which,  when  exa- 
mined under  a  higher  magnifying  power,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  knot  of 
minute  blood-vessels,  formed  by  the  convolutions  of  thin-walled  capilla- 
ries (Fig.  129,  m).  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Bowman,  that  each  one 
of  these  knots  is  included  in  a  flask-like  capsular  dilatation,  connected 
with  one  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi ;  several  such  capsules,  it  appears,  being 
nsually  developed  from  the  sides  of  each  tubulus,  like  currants  upon  a 
stalk.  Each  of  these  vascular  tufts  (called  Malpighian  bodies,  after 
their  discoverer)  is  directly  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  renal  artery 
(Fig.  129,  af)\  which,  upon  piercing  the  capsule,  subdivides  ihto  a 
ffroup  of  capillaries ;  and  these,  after  forming  the  convoluted  tuft,  coa- 
ksce  into  a  single  efferent  trunk  (^/),  which  may  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting (in  a  small  way)  the  vena  portse.  For  the  efferent  trunks 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies  discharge  their  blood  into  the  capillary  plexus, 

Fig.  129. 


Distribution  of  the  Renal  resMls,  from  Kidney  of  Horse :— a,  branch  of  Renal  artery;  af^  afferent  ressel; 
«,  m,  Malpighian  tufts ;  (/, «/,  efferent  Tessels ;  p,  yascular  plexus  surrounding  the  tubes ;  st,  straight  tube ; 
e^  conroluted  tube.    Magnified  about  80  diameters. 

which  surrounds  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  from  which  the  solid  matter 
of  the  urinary  secretion  is  elaborated  ;  just  as  the  vena  portae  supplies 
the  capillary  plexus,  from  which  the  biliary  secretion  is  elaborated  in 
the  liver.  In  Reptiles  (in  which,  as  in  Fishes,  the  kidney  is  partly 
supplied  by  the  hepatic  portal  system),  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies  unite  with  branches  of  the  portal  vein  to  form  the  secre- 
ting plexus  around  the  tubuli  uriniferi ;  and  even  in  Birds  this  arrange- 
ment still  seems  to  prevail  to  a  certain  extent.  Thus  all  the  blood 
which  the  secreting  plexus  receives,  has  already  passed,  in  each  case, 
through  a  set  of  capillaries  within  or  without  the  organ  ;  those,  namely, 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  or  those  of  the  parts  supplying  the  hepatic 
portal  system. — The  special  purpose  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  appears 
to  be,  to  allow  of  the  transudation  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  which  is 
filtered  off  (so  to  speak)  through  the  thin  walls  of  their  capillaries,  and 
thus  passes  into  the  tubuli  uriniferi.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fluid 
and  solid  constituents  of  the  urinary  secretions  bear  no  constant  relation 
to  each  other ;  the  amount  of  fluid  depending  mainly  upon  the  degree 
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of  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels;  whilst  the  amount  of  solid  matter  is 
governed,  as  ve  shall  presently  see,  by  the  previous  waste  of  the  tissues. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels  is  governed  by  the  relative 
amount  that  has  been  absorbed,  und  that  nhich  has  been  ejchnled  from 
the  skin  ;  so  that  the  quantity  to  be  drawn  off  by  the  Kidneys  is  in- 
creased, either  by  augmented  absorption,  or  by  diminished  exhalation. 
The  Malpighiao  bodies  seem  to  act  the  part  of  a  system  of  regulating 
valves  ;  permitting  the  transudation  of  only  enough  fluid  to  dissolve  the 
solid  matter,  when  there  is  no  superfluity  of  water  in  the  vessels  ;  but 
allowing  the  escape  of  an  almost  unlimited  araount  of  it,  when  increased 
imbibition  has  rendered  the  vessels  unusually  turgid. 

729.  The  average  amount  of  Urine  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours, 
by  adults  who  do  not  drink  more  than  the  wants  of  nature  require,  is 
probably  from  30  to  40  oz. ;  and  its  averoge  specific  gravity  may  be 
about  1020.  The  quantity  of  fluid  is  usually  less,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  secretion  consequently  greater,  in  summeV  than  in  win- 
ter, on  account  of  the  larger  proportion  of  fluid  exhaled  by  the  skin 
during  the  former  season.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter  has  been  found 
to  vary,  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  health,  from  3-6  to  6-7  per  cent.; 
and  the  extent  of  variation  in  diaoase  is  doubtless  much  greater.  Abont 
one-third  of  the  solid  matter  is  made  up  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts;  and 
the  remainder  is  made  up  of  organic  compounds.  The  salts  are  partly 
those  of  the  blood,  which  will  not  be  separated  during  the  transudation 
of  the  serum  through  the  membranous  walls  of  the  Malpighiaa  capilla- 
ries, although  the  albuminous  matter  ts  kept  back  (§  196).  But  there 
is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates  in 
the  urine,  than  is  present  in  the  blood;  and  this  is  liable  to  a  further 
increase  under  circumstances  to  he  presently  alluded  to. — The  urine  is 
normally  acid,  but  the  degree  of  its  acidity  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  to  be  continually  changing,  and  to  be  considerably  affected 
by  food ;  being  augmented  by  vegetable,  and  decreased  by  animal  food. 
What  the  acid  may  be  to  which  the  acidity  is  due,  is  yet  uncertain; 
possibly  it  is  not  always  the  same. 

730,  The  organic  compounds  present  in  the  Urinary  secretion  (in  its 
healthy  state  at  least)  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  waste  or  disin- 
tegration of  the  animal  fabric ;  as  well  as  {in  certain  cases)  of  the  de- 
composition of  constituents  of  the  blood,  which  h^ve  never  undergone 
conversion  into  organized  tissue.  Their  unfitness  to  bo  retained  within 
the  system,  is  proved  by  the  fatal  results  which  speedily  ensue  when 
their  elimination  by  the  secreting  process  receives  a  check ;  and  also 
by  the  crystalline  form,  in  which  the  most  characteristic  of  them  pre- 
sent themselves, — such  a  form  being  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
possesaion  of  plastic  or  organissable  properties.  Various  well-defined 
compounds  present  themselves  in  the  Urine  of  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  they  are  nearly  all  peculiarly  rich  in  Nitrogen  and  deficient 
in  Carbon,  as  compared  with  the  Albuminous  compounds.  Thus,  whilst 
the  proportion  of  Nitrogen  in  Albumen  is  (by  weight)  as  1 :  6*24  of  the 
whole,  it  is  in  Urea  as  1 :  2-14,  in  Allantoln  as  1 :  2-21,  in  Kreatinine 
as  1 :  2-69,  in  Uric  acid  as  1 :  3-00,  and  in  Kreatine  as  1 :  3'12.  The 
only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  Hippuric  acid,  which  is  discharged 
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largely  by  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  Nitro- 
gen is  as  1 :  12*14.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  proportion  of  Car- 
bon in  Albuipen  is  as  1  :  1*80,  it  is  in  Kreatinine  as  1  :  2-35,  in  Krea- 
tine  as  1 :  2-73,  in  Uric  Acid  as  1  :  9*80,  in  Allantoin  1  :  3*87,  and  in 
Urea  as  1  :  5*00.  Here,  again,  Hippurio  acid  is  exceptional ;  for  its 
Carbon  is  as  1  :  1*57  of  the  whole,  or  in  larger  proportion  than  in  Al- 
bumen.— ^We  may  say,  then,  that  the  characteristic  components  of  the 
Urinary  secretion  are  such  products  of  the  waste  of  the  azotized  tissues, 
as,  from  containing  nitrogen  in  large  proportion,  are  not  adapted  for 
elimination,  either  by  the  respiratory  process,  or  by  the  biliary  excre- 
tion. The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  Hippuric  acid;  and  the  large 
proportion  of  carbon  and  the  small  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
this  substance,  appear  due  to  the  great  excess  of  non-azotized  compounds 
in  the  food  of  the  animals  voiding  it. 

731.  Of  the  compounds  just  enumerated,  the  most  important,  in 
Man,  is  that  which  is  named  Urea.  It  exists  in  Urine  in  a  state  of 
perfect  solution ;  and  may  be  readily  separated  from  it  in  the  form  of 
transparent  colorless  crystals,  which  have  a  faint  and  peculiar  but  not 
urinous  odor.  In  its  ultimate  composition  it  is  identical  with  Cyanate 
of  Ammonia,  being  made  up  of  2  Carbon,  4  Hydrogen,  2  Nitrogen,  and 
2  Oxygen, — a  formula  much  more  simple  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
organic  substance.  The  amount  of  Urea  in  the  Urine  is  liable  to  very 
great  variation,  in  accordance  with  the  degree  in  which  the  disintegrating 
process  has  been  taking  place  in  the  solid  fabric ;  and  also  in  confor- 
mity with  the  amount  of  azotized  matter,  which  has  been  taken  in  as 
food.  Supposing  that  the  latter  were  so  precisely  adjusted  to  the  wants 
of  the  system,  as  to  supply  only  that  which  is  required  for  its  mainte- 
nance, we  might  then  measure  the  amount  of  previous  waste,  by  the 
quantity  of  Urea  present  in  the  Urine.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fact,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  Urea  is  greatly 
increased  by  any  unusual  exertion  of  the  Muscular  system ;  but  such 
an  increase  cannot  be  invariably,  or  even  usually,  attributed  to  this 
cause ;  since  it  is  equally  certain,  that  any  superfluity  in  the  amount  of 
azotized  matter  received  into  the  blood,  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  uri- 
nary excretion,  and  thus  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  may 
be  occasioned  by  an  excessive  use  of  proteine-compounds  as  articles  of 
food.  The  average  proportion  of  Urea,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
as  to  diet  and  exercise,  seems  to  be  from  20  to  35  parts  in  1000 ;  but 
it  may  be  raised  to  45  parts  by  violent  exercise,  and  to  53  parts  by  an 
exclusively  animal  diet ;  whilst  it  may  fall  as  low  as  from  12  to  15 
parts,  when  the  diet  is  deficient  in  azotized  matter.  The  total  daily 
excretion  of  Urea  in  adult  males  seems  to  average  about  430  grains, 
and  that  of  females  nearly  300  grains,  but  these  averages  may  be 
widely  departed  from,  on  the  side  either  of  excess  or  diminution, 
according  to  the  circumstances  already  noticed.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe,  that  children  of  eight  years  old  excrete,  on  the  average,  half 
as  much  Urea  as  adults ;  whilst,  in  very  old  persons,  the  quantity  sinks 
to  ane-thirdj  or  even  less.  In  proportion  to  their  relative  bulks,  there- 
fore, children  excrete  at  least  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  urea 
that  is  set  free  by  adults,  and  four  or  five  times  that  wnich  is  excreted 
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by  old  persons, — a  fact  which  corresponds  with  other  indications  of  the 
far  greater  rapidity  of  interstitial  change  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life, 
than  in  adult  or  advanced  age. 

732.  There  is  an  organic  compound,  nearly  allied  to  Urea  in  compo- 
sition, but  differing  from  it  in  its  distinctly  acid  properties,  and  also  in 
its  comparative  insolubility.  This  substance,  termed  Urii^  or  Lilhte 
Acid,  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  solid  matter  of  Human  Urine 
in  the  state  of  health ;  but  it  is  the  chief  element  in  the  Urine  of  the 
lower  Vertebrata;  and  its  presence  in  too  large  a  proportion  is  a  fre- 
quent source  of  disease  in  Man.  Its  ultimate  composition  is  10  Car- 
bon, 4  Hydrogen,  4  Nitrogen,  6  Oxygen;  it  crystallizes  in  fine  scales 
of  a  brilliant  white  color  and  silky  lustre;  and  it  is  en  sparingly  sola- 
hie  in  water,  that  at  least  10,000  times  its  own  weight  of  fluid  is  re- 
quired to  dissolve  it.  In  healthy  Human  urine,  it  is  in  a  state  of  perfect 
solution,  but  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  any 
acid,  even  the  Carbonic:  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  held  in  aoln- 
tion  by  union  with  some  base,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  base  is 
Ammonia.  According  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  the  first  precipitate  thrown 
down  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  ordinary  urine,  is  urate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  less  soluble  in  acid  than  in  neutral  or  alkaline  urine; 
and  it  is  only  after  prolonged  contact  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  that 
this  salt  is  decomposed,  and  uric  acid  left  behind.  The  solubility  of 
urate  of  ammonia  is  much  greater  in  warfn  than  in  cold  urine ;  and  hence 
it  frequently  happens,  that  urine  which  is  clear  when  voided,  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  urate  of  ammonia  on  cooling. 

733.  The  proportion  of  Uric  acid  in  heaUhy  urine  seldom  rises  above 
1  part  in  1000,  and  the  quantity  excreted  daily  is  usually  from  6  to  10 
grains.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  varies,  however,  have  not 
been  clearly  determined.  The  absolute  quantity  in  the  urine  bears  no 
proportion  to  its  acidity,  nor  is  it  indicated  by  the  amount  of  deposit; 
for  the  acidity  of  the  urine  depends  upon  the  presence  of  other  acids; 
and  a  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia  may  be  due  to  an  excess  of  acid, 
diminishing  its  solubility,  rather  than  to  an  excess  of  the  substaocQ 
itself.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  a  precipitate  of  urate  of  ammonia 
may  be  formed,  when  it  is  not  present  in  any  undue  proportion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acid  state  of  the  urine ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  a  large  excess  of  urate  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  without  any 
precipitate,  if  the  urine  should  be  alkaline.  In  disordered  states  of  the 
system,  there  ia  often  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increase  is  partly  controlla- 
ble by  the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  azotized  matter  in  the  food. 
In  some  of  these  cases,  free  uric  acid  is  deposited,  in  consequence  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  urate  of  ammonia  by  a  large  excess  of  acid  in 
the  urine.  In  attacks  of  gout,  urate  of  soda  is  separated  from  the  cir- 
culating blood,  and  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  around  the  affected  joints, 
forming  the  concretions  termed  "chalk-stones  ;"  and  in  this  state  of  the 
system,  uric  acid  may  be  detected  in  the  blood. 

734.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  wo  are  to  regard  Hippuric 
acid  Its  a  normal  element  of  the  Urine  of  Man;  although  it  has  been 
usually  supposed  to  be  restricted  to  the  Herbivorous  quadrupeds,  whne 
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it  replaces  Uric  Acid.  Its  composition  and  properties  are  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  that  substance.  When  pure,  it  forms  long,  transpa- 
rent, four-sided  prisms ;  it  is  soluble  in  400  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
dissolves  readily  at  a  boiling  heat;  and  it  has  a  strong  acid  reaction, 
with  a  bitterish  taste.  It  is  composed  of  18  Carbon,  8  Hydrogen,  1 
Nitrogen,  and  5  Oxygen,  with  1  equiv.  of  Water.  When  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature,  or  subjected  to  the  putrefactive  process,  it  is  partly 
converted  into  Benzoic  acid ;  and  it  is  on  the  presence  of  the  latter  in 
putrefied  Human  Urine,  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  Hippuric 
acid  in  the  same  fluid  when  fresh,  is  chiefly  groundec}*  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  administration  of  Benzoic  acid  causes  the  appearance  of 
a  large  additional  quantity  of  Hippuric  acid  in  the  Urine,  so  that  its 
presence  is  then  sufficiently  evident ;  and  this  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
anion  of  the  benzoic  acid  within  the  system,  either  with  glyeoeoll  (§  176), 
or  with  the  elements  which  would  have  formed  it ;  for  one  equivalent  of 
benzoic  acid,  added  to  one  of  glycocoll,  gives  the  precise  equivalent  of 
hippuric  acid.  It  does  not  appear  that,  as  once  asserted,  the  adminis- 
tration of  benzoic  acid  diminishes  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  normally 
present  in  the  urine ;  but  it  seems  to  bring  down  the  excess,  where  such 
exists,  to  about  the  normal  quantity ;  and  it  may  thus  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  cases  of  uric  acid  gravel. 

735.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place,  as  to  the  normal  presence  of 
Lactic  acid  in  the  urine  ;  and  the  question  cannot  even  now  be  regarded 
as  completely  determined.  It  is  certain  that  the  peculiar  crystalline 
compound,  procurable  by  treating  the  urine  with  zinc  in  solution,  is  not 
as  was  formerly  maintained,  a  lactate  of  zinc ;  but  that  its  composition 
is  altogether  different,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  the  researches  of  Lehmann  and  others, 
that  lactic  acid  is  usually  present  in  small  quantity  in  healthy  urine ; 
and  that  its  quantity  may  be  increased  under  such  conditions,  as  either 
tend  to  augment  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood,  or  to  obstruct 
its  elimination  by  the  respiratory  process.  Thus  an  excess  of  farina- 
ceous food,  which  furnishes  sugar  and  lactic  acid  faster  than  they  can 
be  thrown  off  as  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  or  an  excess  of  exertion  of 
the  muscles,  of  whose  disintegration  lactic  acid  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  results ;  or  pulmonary  diseases,  which  interfere  with  the  normal 
aeration  of  the  blood ;  all  favor  the  appearance  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
urine.  It  seems  to  be  constant  in  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  patients 
suffering  under  chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  similar 
disorders. — The  urine  of  Man,  more  uniformly  contains,  however,  two 
substances  termed  Kreatine  and  Kreatinine ;  which  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  the  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  as  they  may  be  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  raw  flesh.  The  former  of  these,  which  is  found  in  largest 
amount,  is  a  neutral  substance,  crystallizing  in  long  prisms,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  warm.  By  the  action  ^ 
of  strong  acids,  kreatine  may  be  readily  converted  into  kreatinine, 
which  only  differs  from  it  in  composition  by  containing  two  proportion- 
als less  of  the  elements  of  water,  but  is  a  substance  of  very  different- 
chemical  relations,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  serving  as  a 
powerful  organic  base  to  acids.     When  long  boiled  with  caustic  baryta^ 
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kreatinine  is  gradaall;  resolved  into  urea  ;  and  thus  it  wouU  seem  as  if 
they  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  the  components  of  the  orga- 
nized tiBBuee  and  the  urea  which  may  he  considered  as  the  ultimate  pro- 
duct of  their  metamorphosis  within  the  body.  The  peculiar  crystalline 
compound  just  referred  to,  as  having  been  formerly  supposed  to  be  lac- 
tate of  zinc,  has  been  shown  to  be  really  formed  by  a  combination  of 
zinc  with  a  compound  of  kreatine  and  krcatinine. 

736.  Of  the  substances  ranked  under  the  head  of  Extractive  Mattcri, 
little  is  definitely  known;  it  appears,  however,  from  recent  researches, 
that  they  are  peculiarly  rich  in  carbon,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
greatly  augmented,  either  by  an  excess  of  non-azotized  matter  in  the 
food,  or  by  any  impediment  Co  the  action  of  the  liver  or  lungs.  A 
yellow  extrcmtive  has  been  separated  by  Scherer,  which  ho  regards  as 
proceeding  from  the  final  metamorphosis  of  the  hsematine  of  the  blood  ; 
and  this  seems  nearly  related  to  the  purpurine,  which  sometimes  gives 
a  deep  color  to  the  sediment  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and  which  is  pecn- 
liarly  liable  to  appear  when  the  functional  activity  of  the  liver  is  below 
par.  The  ordinary  coloring-matter  of  bile  often  presents  itself  in  the 
nrine  in  cases  of  jaundice:  and,  as  Dr.  GoIdingBird  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  close  similarity  in  composition  between  these  three  colored 
compounds,  indicating  a  derivation  from  the  same  source.  A  tulphnr 
extractive  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  urine :  in  which  (as  in  the 
bile)  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  free  sulphur. 

737.  The  Urine  also  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  Saline  matter, 
of  which  the  acids  as  well  as  the  bases  are  derived  from  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  and  the  excretion  of  them,  after  they  have  served  their  pur- 
pose in  the  economy,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
Kidney.  Of  these  a  part  may  find  their  way  directly  into  the  nriDO 
from  the  serum  of  the  blood,  when  its  water  is  being  filtered  off  {eo  to 
speak)  through  the  walls  of  the  Malpighian  capillaries;  for  although, 
from  the  peculiar  properties  of  animal  membranes  (§  196),  the  albumi- 
nous constituents  of  the  serum  are  held  back,  the  saline  matter,  which  is 
in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  must  pass  with  the  water.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  chief  source  of  the  large  quantity  of  the  muriates  of  soda  and 
ammonia  contained  in  the  urine.  But  the  Urinary  secretion  seems  to  be 
specially  destined  to  eliminate  the  saline  compounds,  which  are  formed 
by  the  acidification  of  the  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus,  taken  in  with  the 
proteine-compounds  as  food.  These  substances  are  united  with  Oxygen 
in  the  system,  and  are  thus  converted  into  Sulphuric  and  Phosphoric 
acids ;  which  acids  unite  with  alkaline  bases,  that  were  ingested  in 
combination  with  Citric,  Tartaric,  Oxalic,  and  other  organic  acids; 
the  latter  undergoing  decomposition  within  the  system,  and  leaving 
the  bases  ready  to  unite  with  others.  Such  weakly-combined  bases 
abound  in  the  food  of  llerbivorous  animals  ;  and  their  urine  is  almost 
invariably  alkaline,  the  quantity  of  the  Sulphuric  and  Phosphoric  adds 
generated  in  the  system  not  being  sufficient  to  neutralize  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  nearly  absent  in  the  food  of  the  Carnivora;  and 
their  urine  is  therefore  almost  invariably  acid,  from  the  want  of  neutra- 
lization of  the  Solpharic  and  Phosphoric  acids. 

7iS8.  The  Alkahne  SulpJiaica,  whether  taken  in  as  such,  or  formed  in 
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the  manner  now  described,  are  soluble  enough  to  be  always  passed  off  in 
a  fluid  form ;  but  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case  with  the  Phoaphateij 
which  are  frequently  deposited  as  sediments  of  a  dead-white  aspect, 
sometimes  crystalline,  and  sometimes  wholly  or  partly  amorphous.  The 
crystalline  sediment  consists  of  the  triple  phosphate^  or  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia ;  the  amorphous  contains  an  admixture  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  urine,  when  these  are  deposited,  is  usually 
alkaline,  sometimes  very  decidedly  so ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that, 
in  many  cases,  this  alkaline  character,  and  the  deposit  of  phosphatio 
sediments,  are  due  to  an  alkaline  secretion  from  the  walls  of  the  bladder 
and  urinary  passages,  which  results  from  an  irritable^state  ot  their  mem- 
brane,— the  urine,  as  secreted  by  the  kidney,  having  its  usual  properties. 
That  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine,  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
an  unusual  amount  of  ba$e8j  is  capable  of  producing  a  phosphatic  deposit, 
is  shown  by  the  simple  experiment'  of  adding  ammonia  to  healthy  urine, 
which  will  occasion  a  precipitation  of  the  triple  phosphate. 

789.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  frequent  cause  of  the  de- 
posit is  excessive  production  of  phosphate  salts,  arising  from  the  in- 
creased waste  or  disintegration  of  Nervous  matter,  which  takes  place 
when  it  is  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity,  either  from  intense  thought, 
from  prolonged  exertion,  or  from  continued  anxiety.  The  general  prin- 
ciples already  set  forth,  in  regard  to  the  dependence  of  the  functional 
activity  of  the  Nervous  Centres  upon  a  supply  of  arterialized  blood 
(§  884),  show  the  probability  that  every  act  of  theirs  involves  the  oxy- 
genation of  a  certain  quantity  of  nervous  matter.  In  this  oxygenation, 
phosphoric  acid  will  be  produced,  from  the  large  amount  of  phosphorus 
contained  in  the  nervous  matter ;  and  this  will  unite  in  part  with  am- 
monia, which  is  perhaps  set  free  by  the  same  metamorphosis,  or  is  de- 
rived  from  other  sources ;  and  in  part  with  bases  derived  from  the  food. 
The  experience  of  every  studious  man  must  have  shown  him  (if  he  make 
any  observations  on  the  matter  at  all)  the  frequent  coincidence  between 
Hxe  presence  of  phosphatic  deposits  in  his  urine,  and  an  excess  of  men- 
tal labor ;  and  there  are  many  instances  on  record,  in  which  the  peri- 
odical recurrence  of  the  latter  has  been  so  invariably  followed  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  former,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  their 
mutual  connexion. 

740.  It  is  very  important  for  the  successful  treatment  of  those  Uri- 
nary deposits,  which  consist  of  the  normal  elements  of  the  Urine, — 
namely,  Lithic  Acid,  and  the  Phosphates, — that  the  leading  facts  al- 
ready stated  should  be  borne  continually  in  mind.  In  the  first  place, 
these  sediments  may  depend  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  fluid, 
and  not  upon  any  excess  in  the  constituents  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  thus  a  lithic  deposit  may  result  from  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  some  other  acid  in  the  urine ;  and  a  phosphatic  sediment  may  be 
produced  by  the  excess  of  bases.  In  such  cases,  then,  our  treatment 
should  be  directed,  not  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  peculiar  consti- 
tuents of  the  deposits,  but  to  rectify  the  state  of  the  Urine  on  which 
their  precipitation  depends.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  sediments 
may  be  present  in  such  great  amount,  as  to  indicate  that  their  consti- 
tuents are  present  in  the  urine  to  an  excessive  degree ;  and  our  treat- 
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ment  must  then  be  directed  towards  the  diminntion  of  tbe  quantity  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  tendency  to  lithic  acid  deposit  may  be  frequently 
cured,  by  simply  diminishing  tbe  '{uantity  of  azotized  matter  in  toe 
food  ;  and  the  .undue  formation  of  the  phosphates  may  be  often  kept  m 
check  by  that  mental  repose,  which  ia  peculiarly  required  after  long- 
continued  and  severe  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  strong  ex- 
citement of  the  feelings, 

741.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  total  suspension  of  the 
Urinary  secretion  is  productive  of  rapidly-fatal  results,  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  elements  of  the  secretion  in  tho  blood ;  and  it  would 
appear,  that  tbe  tissue  on  which  their  presence  in  the  circulating  fluid 
exerts  tbe  most  injurious  effects,  is  the  Nervous.  It  is  probable  thai 
Urea  is  the  substance  which  ia  most  directly  concerned  in  producing 
the  noxious  influence;  and  we  see  an  effort  made  by  the  system  (so  to 
speak)  to  get  rid  of  it,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  discharge  of  urinous 
fluid  takes  place  by  unusual  channels,  such  as  from  tho  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  tbe  mamma,  the  umbilicus,  the  nose,  kc,  when 
the  usual  secreting  action  of  the  Kidney  has  been  suspended.  Allhongh 
the  accounts  of  such  cases  have  been  treated  with  ridicule  by  some 
Physiologists,  yet  there  seems  no  valid  reason  to  discredit  them,  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  persons  who  have  died  from  the  complete 
suspension  of  the  secretion,  effusions  containing  urea  have  been  found 
in  the  serous  cavities  of  the  trunk,  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
The  poisonous  influence  of  an  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  when 
strongly  exerted,  produces  in  the  first  instance  irregular  or  convulsive 
movements,  which  are  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the  Spinal  system 
of  nerves ;  then  loss  of  consciousness,  depending  upon  the  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  tbe  Brain  ;  and  lastly,  complete  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  the  spinal  system,  so  that  the  ordinary  reflex  actions  cease,  and  life 
becomes  extinct  from  the  stoppage  of  the  respiratory  movements  {§  688). 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  many  convulsive  motions,  for  which  no 
obvious  cause  can  he  assigned,  have  their  origin  in  a  disordered  condi- 
tion of  tbe  blood,  resulting  from  imperfect  elimination  of  Urea ;  thus  it 
has  been  ascertained  that,  in  several  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions, 
urea  was  present  in  tbe  blood ;  the  functional  power  of  tbe  kidney 
being  diminished  by  chronic  disease.  It  ia  especially  to  be  notioedf 
that  most  of  the  cases  in  which  tbe  urinary  secretion  is  discharged 
through  some  irregular  channel,  occur  in  persons  who  have  been  sub- 
ject to  those  convulsive  affections,  which  are  commonly  designated  as 
hyiterieal;  and  that  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine  tbroogh 
the  natural  channel,  is  often  the  termination  of  an  hysterical  paroxysm. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  in  all  such  obscure  cases,  the  state  of  th> 
urinary  secretioil  should  be  carefully  looked  to. 


4.   0/the  Cutancowt  and  Intarinal  GlamUtla. 


742.  The  Glandulic  which  arc  disposed  in  the  substance  of  the  £ 
and  in  tbe  walls  of  the  Intestinal  canal,  although  individually  mil 
make  up  by  their  aggregation  an  excreting  apparatus  of  no  meaBl 
portance.     The  Skin  is  the  seat  of  two  processes  in  particular  ;  one  of 
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which  is  destined  to  free  the  blood  of  a  large  qnantity  of  flntd;  and 
the  other  to  draw  off  a  considerable  amoant  of  solid  matter.  To  effect 
these  processes,  we  meet  with  two  distinct  classes  of  glaadnlte  in  its 
labstancc;  the  Sndoriparons  or  sweat-glands;  and  the  Sebaceous  or  oil- 
glands.  Thej  are  both  formed,  however,  npon  the  same  simple  plan ; 
and  can  frequently  be  distingnbhed  only  by  the  nature  of  their  secreted 
product. 

743.  The  Sudoriparout  or  perspiratory  glandulse  form  small  oval  or 
fflobular  masses,  situated  just  beneath  the  cutis,  in  almost  every  part  of 
ue  surface  of  the  body.  Each  is  formed  bj  the  convolution  of  a  single 
tube ;  which  thence  runs  towards  the  surface  as  the  efferent  duct, 
making  numerous  spiral  turns  in  its  passage  through   the  skin,  and 

Eenetrating  the  epidermis  rather  obliquely,  so  that  its  orifice  is  covered 
y  a  sort  of  little  valve  of  scarf-skin,  which  is  lifted  up  as  the  fluid 
issues  &om  it  (Fig.  130).    The  convoluted  knot,  of  which  the  gland 
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consists,  is  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  On  the  palm  of  the 
band,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  the  aper- 
tures of  the  perspiratory  ducts  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being  situ- 
ated at  regular  distances  along  the  little  ridges  of  sensory  papillee,  and 
giving  to  the  latter  the  appearance  of  being  crossed  by  transverse  lines. 
According  to  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  as  many  as  3528  of  these  glandulie 
exist  in  a  square  inch  of  surface  on  the  palm  of  the  hand;  and  as  every 
tube,  when  straightened  oat,  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  it 
follows  that  in  a  square  inch  of  skin  from  the  palm  of  the  band,  there 
exists  a  length  of  tube  equal  to  882  inches,  or  78}  feet.     The  number 
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of  glanduliB  in  other  parts  of  the  skin  is  eometimes  greater,  but  gene- 
rally less  than  this ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  about  2800  may  hi 
taken  as  the  average  number  of  pores  in  each  square  inch  throughout 
the  body.  Now  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface,  in  a  man  of 
ordinary  stature,  is  about  2500;  the  number  of  pores,  therefore,  is 
seven  millions ;  and  the  number  of  inches  of  perspiratory  tubing  would 
thus  be  1,750,000,  or  145,833  feet,  or  48,011  yards,  or  nearly  28 
miles. 

744,  From  this  extensive  aystem  of  glandulse,  a  secretion  of  watery 
fluid  is  continually  taking  place;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  solid 
matter  also  is  drawn  off  by  the  epithelium-celts  that  line  the  tnbnli. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  fluid  is  carried  off  in  the  state  of 
vapor,  forming  the  inaensiUe  perspiration;  and  it  is  only  when  its 
amount  is  considerably  Increased,  or  when  the  surrounding  air  is  already 
BO  loaded  with  moisture  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  more,  that  the 
fluid  remains  in  the  form  of  Bensihh  perspiration  upon  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  con- 
tained in  this  secretion;  partly  on  account  of  the  great  variations  in 
the  amount  of  fluid  eliminated  by  the  Sudoriparous  glands,  which  are 
governed  by  the  temperature  of  the  skin  ;  and  partly  because  the  secre- 
tion can  scarcely  be  collected  for  analysis  free  from  the  sebaceous  and 
other  matters  which  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  According 
to  Anselmino  it  varies  from  J  to  It  per  cent. ;  and  consists  in  part  of 
lactic  acid,  to  which  the  acid  reaction  and  sour  smell  of  the  secretion 
are  due ;  in  part  of  a  proteine-compound,  which  is  probably  furnished  by 
the  epithelium-cells  that  line  the  tubes;  and  in  part  of  saline  matters, 
directly  proceeding  from  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Urea  has  been  re- 
cently detected  in  the  perspiration  of  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates. 

745.  The  amount  of  fluid  excreted  from  the  skin  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  ;  being  in- 
creased with  its  rise,  and  diminished  with  its  fall.  The  object  of  this 
variation  is  very  evident;  being  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  When  the  surface  is  exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  external 
heat,  the  increased  amount  of  fluid  set  free  from  the  perspiratory  glands 
becomes  the  means  of  keeping  down  its  own  temperature;  for  this  flald 
is  then  carried  off  in  a  state  of  vapor,  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free ;  and 
in  its  change  of  form,  it  withdraws  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  from  the 
surface.  But  if  the  hot  atmosphere  be  already  loaded  with  vapor,  this 
cooling  power  cannot  bo  exerted;  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  raised, 
and  death  supervenes,  if  the  experiment  be  long  continued.  The  cautt 
of  the  increased  secretion  is  probably  to  be  looked  for  in  the  increased 
determination  of  blood  to  the  skin,  which  takes  place  under  tho  stimulus 
of  heat. — The  entire  loss  by  Exhalation  from  the  Inngs  and  skin,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  seems  to  average  a  little  above  2  lbs.  In  a  warm 
dry  atmosphere,  however,  it  has  been  found  to  rise  to  as  much  as  5  lbs. 
whilst  in  a  cold  damp  one,  it  may  he  lowered  to  l^lb-  Of  this  qaantity, 
the  pulmonary  exhalation  is  usually  somewhat  less  than  one-third,  and 
the  cutaneous  somewhat  more  than  two-thirds;  but  when  the  quantity 
of  fluid  lost  is  unusually  great,  the  increase  must  be  chiefly  in  the  Cata- 
neouB  exhalation;  since,  as  already  pointed  out  (§  701),  the  amount  of 
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exhalation  from  the  lungs  is  not  influenced  by  the  external  tempera* 
ture,  but  only  by  the  degree  in  which  the  surrounding  air  is  previously 
saturated  with  moisture. 

746.  The  variations  in  the  amount  of  fluid  set  free  by  Cutaneous 
and  Pulmonary  Exhalation,  are  counterbalanced  by  the  regulating 
action  of  the  Kidney;  which  allows  a  larger  proportion  of  water  to  be 
strained  off  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  blood-vessels,  as  the  Exhalation 
IB  less, — ^and  vice  versd.  The  Cutaneous  and  Urinary  excretions  seem 
to  be  vicarious,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fluid  which  they 
carry  off  from  the  blood,  but  alsK)  in  respect  to  the  solid  matter  which 
they  eliminate  from  it.  It  appears  that  at  least  100  grains  of  effete 
azotized  matter  are  daily  thrown  off  from  the  skin ;  and  any  cause 
which  checks  this  excretion,  must  increase  the  labor  of  the  ^dneys, 
or  produce  an  accumulation  of  noxious  matter  in  the  blood.  Hence 
attention  to  the  functions  of  the  skin,  at  all  times  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  is  peculiarly  required  in  the  treatment  of  Urinary  diseases ; 
and  it  will  be  often  found  that  no  means  is  so  useful  in  removing  the 
lithic  acid  deposit,  as  copious  ablution  and  friction  of  the  skin,  com* 
bined  with  exercise.  When  the  Exhalent  action  of  the  skin  is  com* 
pletely  checked  by  the  application  of  an  impermeable  varnish,  the  effect 
IB  not  (as  might  be  anticipated)  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  lowered,  in  consequence,  as  it  would  appear, 
of  the  interruption  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood  through  the  skin,  which 
is  a  function  of  such  importance  in  the  lower  animals  (§  671),  and  of 
no  trifling  account  in  Man ;  and  in  a  short  time,  a  fatal  result  ensues. 
A  partial  suppression  by  the  same  means  gives  rise  to  febrile  symptoms, 
ana  to  Albuminuria,  or  escape  of  the  albuminous  part  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  into  the  urinary  tubes,  in  consequence  (it  would  appear)  of 
the  increased  determination  which  then  takes  place  towards  the  Kid- 
neys. These  facts  are  interesting,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  febrile 
disturbance  which  accompanies  those  cutaneous  diseases  that  affect  the 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  at  once,  and  interfere  with  its  functions;  and 
as  partly  accounting  also  for  the  Albuminuria  which  frequently  mani- 
fests itself  during  their  progress,  especially  in  Scarlatina. 

747.  The  Skin  is  likewise  furnished  with  numerous  Sebaceous  glands, 
which  are  distributed  more  or  less  closely  over  the  whole  surface  of  thcb 
body ;  being  least  abundant  where  the  Perspiratory  glandulsd  are  most 
numerous ;  and  vice  vend.  They  are  altogether  absent  on  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  and  are  particularly  frequent  in  the 
skin  of  the  face  and  in  the  scalp.  They  differ  greatly  m  size  and  in  de- 
gree of  complexity ;  sometimes  consisting  of  short  straight  follicles ;  some- 
times closely  resembling  the  Sudoriparous  glandulse,  the  tubes,  however, 
being  usually  straighter  and  wider ;  and  being  sometimes  much  more 
complex  in  structure,  consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  sacculi  clustered 
around  the  extremity  of  a  common  duct,  into  which  they  open,  and  form- 
ing little  arborescent  masses  about  the  size  of  millet-seeds.  In  some  situa- 
tions they  acquire  still  greater  complexity.  Thus  the  Meibomian  glan- 
dul»,  which  are  found  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  which  secrete  an 
unctuous  matter  for  their  lubrication,  are  long  sacculi  branching  out  at 
the  sides  (Fig.  Ill) ;  and  the  glandulse  of  the  ear  passage,  which  secrete 
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its  cerumen  or  waxy  matter,  and  which  belong  to  the  general  Sebaceous 
Bystem,  are  formed  of  long  tubes,  highly  contorted,  and  copiously  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels.  In  the  hairy  parts  of  the  skin,  we  asnally 
find  a  pair  of  Sebaceous  follicles  opening  into  the  passage  tbroagh 
which  every  hair  ascends  (Fig,  130,  9),  The  purpose  of  the  sebaceous 
secretion  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being  dried  and  cracked 
by  the  ioQuence  of  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  much  more  abundant  in  those 
races  of  mankind  which  are  formed  to  exist  in  warm  climates,  than  in 
the  races  that  naturally  inhabit  cold  countries ;  and  the  former  are 
accustomed  to  aid  its  preservative  power,  by  lubricating  their  akin  with 
vegetable  oils  of  various  kinds;  which  process  they  find  to  be  of  use,  in 
protecting  it  from  the  scorching  influence  of  the  solar  rays. — The  Seba- 
ceous follicles  are  frequently  the  residence  of  a  curious  parasite,  the 
Hemodcx  fotliculorum,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  to  be 
present  in  great  numbers  in  the  skin  of  almost  all  inhabitants  of  large 
towns;  the  activity  of  their  cutaneous  glandular  system  being  much 
checked  by  the  want  of  free  exposure  to  pure  air,  and  by  inert  habits  of 
life. 

748.  To  what  extent  the  Sebaceous  secretion  can  be  regarded  as 
destined  to  free  the  Blood  from  deleterious  matters,  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  very  easy  to  say;  but  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Skin  taken 
altogether,  as  a  channel  for  the  elimination  of  morbific  matters  from  the 
blood,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  been  much  underrated;  and  that 
much  more  use  might  be  made  of  it  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, — 
especially  of  such  as  depend  upon  the  presence  of  some  morbific  matter 
in  the  circulating  current, — than  is  commonly  thought  advisable.  We 
see  that  Nature  frequently  uses  it  for  this  purpose;  a  copious  perspira- 
tion being  often  the  turning-point  or  crisis  of  febrile  diseases,  removing 
the  cause  of  the  malady  from  the  blood,  and  allowing  the  restorative 
powers  free  play.  Again,  certain  forms  of  Rheumatism  are  charac- 
terized by  copious  acid  perspirations ;  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
check  these,  we  should  rather  encourage  them,  as  the  best  means  of 
freeing  the  blood  from  its  undue  accumulation  of  lactic  acid.  And  it 
is  recorded  that  in  the  "sweating  sickness,"  which  spread  throughout 
Europe  in  the  Itith  century,  no  remedies  seemed  of  any  avail  but 
diaphoretics;  which,  aiding  the  powers  of  nature,  concurred  with  them 
to  purify  the  blood  of  its  morbific  matter.  Tho  hot-air  bath,  iu  some 
cases,  and  the  wet  sheet  (which,  as  used  by  the  Ilydropathists,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  all  diaphoretics),  will  be  probably  employed 
more  extensively  as  theurapeutic  agents,  in  proportion  as  the  importance 
of  acting  on  the  Skin,  as  an  extensive  collection  of  glandulfe,  comes  to 
be  better  understood.  The  absurdity  of  the  *'  Hydropathic"  treatment 
consists  in  its  indiscriminate  application  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases; 
no  person  who  has  watched  its  operation,  can  deny  that  it  is  a  remedy  of 
a  most  powerful  kind ;  and  if  its  agency  be  fairly  tested,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  will  he  found  to  be  the  most  valuable  curative 
means  we  possess  for  various  specific  diseases,  which  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  a  definite  "materies  morbi"  in  the  blood,  especially  Gout 
and  chronic  Rheumatism;  as  well  ai  for  that  depressed  state  of  t' 
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general  system,  which  results  from  the  ^^  wear  and  tear"  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  powers. 

749.  The  Macous  surface  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  is  furnished,  like 
the  skin,  with  a  vast  number  of  glandulse,  varying  in  complexity,  from 
the  simple  follicle,  to  a  mass  consisting  of  numerous  lobules  opening 
into  a  common  excretory  duct.  The  functions  of  these,  as  already 
pointed  out,  are  equally  various.  The  simple  follicles  appear  destineo, 
for  the  most  part,  to  secrete  the  protective  mucus,  which  intervenes 
between  the  membranous  wall  and  the  substances  contained  in  the 
canal,  and  which  serves  to  protect  the  former  from  the  irritating  action 
of  the  latter.  The  more  complex  follicles  of  the  Stomach  elaborate 
the  Gastric  fluid,  which  is  the  prime  agent  in  the  digestive  process 
(§  496).  The  still  more  elaborate  glandulse  of  Brunner,  situated  in  the 
walls  of  the  duodenum,  also  seem  to  furnish  a  product  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  digestive  operation  (§  480).  But  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  function  of  the  Peyerian  glandule,  which  beset  the 
walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  purely  excretory ;  and 
that  they  are  destined  to  eliminate  putrescent  matters  from  the  blood, 
and  to  convey  them,  by  the  readiest  channel,  completely  out  of  the 
body.  That  the  putrescent  elements  of  the  feces  are  not  immediately 
derived  from  the  food  taken  in,  so  much  as  from  the  secreting  action  of 
the  intestinal  glandulse,  appears  from  this  consideration ; — that  faecal 
matter  is  still  discharged,  even  in  considerable  quantities,  long  after 
the  intestinal  tube  has  been  completely  emptied  of  its  alimentary  con- 
tents. We  see  this  in  the  course  of  many  diseases,  when  food  is  not 
taken  for  many  days,  durin'g  which  time  the  bowels  are  completely 
emptied  of  their  previous  contents  by  repeated  evacuations ;  and  what- 
ever then  passes,  must  be  derived  from  the  intestinal  walls  themselves. 
Sometimes  a  copious  flux  of  putrescent  matter  continues  to  take  place 
lq)ontaneously ;  whilst  it  is  often  produced  by  the  agency  of  purgative 
medicine.  The  ^^colliquative  diarrhoea,"  which  frequently  comes  on 
at  the  close  of  exhausting  diseases,  and  which  usually  precedes  death 
by  starvation,  appears  to  depend,  not  so  much  upon  a  disordered  state 
of  the  intestinal  glandulae,  as  upon  the  general  disintegration  of  the 
solids  of  the  body,  which  calls  them  into  extraordinary  activity,  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  decomposing  matter. 

750.  Thus  we  perceive,  that  we  have  here,  also,  to  watch  for  the 
indications  of  Nature;  and  that  this  extensive  system  of  intestinal 
glandulae,  being  the  principal  channel  for  the  elimination  of  putrescent 
matters  from  the  blood,  should  be  especially  attended  to,  when  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  such  matters  are  present  in  too  large  an  amount* 
Hence,  when  diarrhoea  is  already  existing,  we  may  often  do  more  good 
by  allowing  it  to  take  its  course,  or  even  by  increasing  it  by  Uie  agency 
of  purgative  medicines,  than  by  attempting  to  check  it,  and  thus 
causing  the  retention  of  the  morbid  matter  in  the  circulating  current. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  extreme 
irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  and  carefully  to  avoid 
exciting  it,  when  it  is  already  in  excess,  or  when  there  is  danger  that 
it  will  supervene, — as  in  that  form  of  Fever  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar 
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liability  to  inflammation  and  ntceratioa  of  the  walla  of  tbe  alimonti 
canal,  aod  of  their  contained  glandulse. 

5.    General  Sunimari/  nfthe  Excrelinif  Procetses. 

751.  We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  varioua  procesaea,  fey  which 
the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  tbe  animal  tisHuea  are  carried 
off;  and  we  bave  seen  that  the  neeesaity  for  their  removal  is  much 
more  urgent  than  for  tbeir  replacement.  A  cold-blooded  animal  may 
subsist  for  aome  weeks,  or  even  months,  without  a  fresh  supply  of  food, 
the  waste  of  its  tissues  being  so  small,  if  it  remain  in  a  state  of  rest,  as 
to  be  quite  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  its  life ;  and  a  warm- 
blooded animal  may  live  for  many  days  or  even  weeks,  provided  that  it 
has  in  its  body  a  store  of  fat  sufficient  to  keep  up  its  beat  by  the  com- 
bustive  process.  But  in  either  case,  if  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid 
by  tbe  lungs,  tbe  elimination  of  biliary  matter  by  the  liver,  the  separa- 
tion of  urea  or  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys,  or  the  withdrawal  of  putrescent 
matter  by  tbe  intestinal  glandulie,  be  completely  checked,  a  fatal  resuli 
speedily  ensues  ; — more  speedily  in  warm-blooded  animals,  than  in  those 
which  cannot  sustain  a  high  independent  temperature,  on  account  of 
tbe  greater  proneness  to  decomposition  in  the  bodies  of  the  former,  than 
in  those  of  the  latter ; — and  more  speedily  in  the  latter,  when  their 
bodies  are  kept  at  an  elevated  temperature  by  the  warmth  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  that  when  the  degree  of  beat  is  so  low,  that  there  is 
little  proneness  to  spontaneous  change  in  tho  substance  of  their  bodies. 

762.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  principle,  in  regard  to  tbe  Ex- 
creting processes  (including  Respiration),  that  they  have  a  threefold 
purpose ; — in  the  first  place,  to  carry  off  the  normal  results  of  the  waste 
or  disintegration  of  the  solid  tissues,  and  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
fluids ; — in  tbe  second  place,  to  draw  off  the  superfluous  alimentary 
matter,  which  though  received  into  tbe  circulating  current,  is  not  cob- 
Terted  into  solid  tissue,  in  consequence  of  tbe  want  of  demand  for  it; 
— and  in  the  third  place,  to  carry  off  tho  abnormal  products,  which 
occasionally  result  from  irregular  or  morbid  changes  in  the  system. 
Thus  by  the  Lungs  are  excreted  a  largo  amount  of  carbon,  and  some 
hydrogen,  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  tbe  tissues,  especially 
the  nervous  and  muscular ;  the  same  elements,  in  animals  that  take  in  a 
large  proportion  of  farinaceous  or  oleaginous  aliment,  may  bederived  im- 
mediately from  the  food,  without  any  previous  conversion  into  solid  tissue; 
andtherecanbelittledoubt  that  the  respiratory  function  is  also  an  impor- 
tant means  of  purifying  tbe  blood  from  various  deleterious  matters, 
either  introduced  from  without  (such  as  narcotic  poisons),  or  generated 
within  the  body  (such  as  the  poison  of  fever).*  And  it  is  important 
to  bear  this  last  oircumstance  in  mind  ;  since  it  enables  us  to  understand 
how,  if  time  be  given,  the  system  frees  itielf  from  such  noxious  sub- 
stances; and  poiuts  out  tbe  duty  of  the  medicalattendant  to  be  rather  that 

*  There  is  Btrtmit  reaeoa  to  bolieTS  thai,  in  man;  ioBtaoccs,  it  smiill  amonut  of  poi- 
lODODS  matter  iDtrodncoil  from  without,  in  tho  form  of  B  contngion  or  miasm,  tna;  Icftil, 
by  t.  prooesB  rcBembling  rermentatioD,  to  Ilie  praductioDoF  a  targe  qunnlilj  of  itiinitlT 
aoxioui  sabstauceB  in  the  aniraal  QtudH. 
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of  sapporting  the  powers  of  the  body  by  jadiciously-deyised  means,  and 
of  aiding  the  elimination  of  the  morbid  matter  through  the  longs  and 
skin  by  a  copions  supply  of  pure  air,  than  of  interfering  more  actively 
to  promote  that  which  Nature  is  already  effecting  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous manner. 

758.  In  like  manner,  the  Liver  is  charged  with  the  separation  of 
hydrocarbon,  in  a  fluid  form;  for  which  a  supply  of  oxygen  is  not 
requisite.  This  product  is  partly  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  biliary  vessels  leads  to  the  belief,  that 
part  of  it  may  be  at  once  derived  from  crude  matter,  taken  up  by  the 
mesenteric  veins,  and  eliminated  from  them  by  the  hepatic  cells,  with- 
out .ever  passing  into  the  general  circulation.  And  various  facts  seem 
to  indicate,  that  the  Liver  is  also  destined  to  remove  from  the  blood 
ntraneous  substances,  which  are  noxious  to  it.  Thus,  in  cases  where 
death  has  resulted  from  the  prolonged  introduction  of  the  salts  of  Cop* 
per  into  the  system,  a  considerable  amount  of  that  metal  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

754.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (§  726),  that  in  those  tribes  of 
animals  whose  respiration  is  feeble,  a  considerable  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  Krer  is  composed  of  fatty  matter ;  and  this  condition  may  be  in- 
duced, as  a  state  of  disease,  in  warm-blooded,  energetically-respiring 
Birds  and  Mammals,  by  impediments  to  the  due  performance  of  the 
respiratory  process.  This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the 
geese  which  are  to  furnish  the  celebrated  Strasburg  patSi.  The  unfor- 
tunate bird  is  closely  confined  at  a  high  temperature ; 

so  that  the  respiration  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  amount,         ^^g-  181* 
by  the  combined  effects  of  warmth  and  muscular  inac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  then  crammed  with  maize,  which  contains 
a  large  amount  of  oily  matter.    The  consequence  is,  that 
its  liver  soon  enlarges,  and  becomes  unusually  fatty ;  its 
cells  being  gorged  with  oil -globules,  instead  of  each  con-     -S^^^j,^. 
taining  no  more  than  one  or  two :  and  it  is  then  ready     ^  a,  atropiM 
for  the  epicureans  who  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  pati     ^^^HJa^' 
de  foie  gras.     A  similar  diseased  condition  of  the  Hver 
frequently  presents  itself  in   Man,   in   connexion  with  chronic  dis- 
orders of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  diminish  the  amount  of  hydro- 
carbon eliminated  through  their  agency ;  this  ^^  ffttty  liver"  is  pecuUarly 
common  in  the  advanced  stages  of  Phthisis.     It  may  arise,  however, 
from  a  local  disorder  of  nutrition,  such  as  that  which  produces  the 
f€Utt/  degeneration  of  other  organs.     Such  a  fatty  degeneration  may 
occur  in  the  Kidney,  for  example,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of 
its  tissues. 

755.  With  regard  to  the  Kidneys,  it  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  they  are  the  special  emunctories  of  the  azotized  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  tissues ;  and  that  they  serve  also  to  convey  away 
the  overplus  of  such  earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  as  are  readily  soluble* 
Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  surplus  proteine-compounds, 
which  are  not  required  for  .the  nutrition  of  the  system,  must  be 
excreted  by  their  agency,  afker  having  been  metamorphosed  into  urea. 
And  we  have  now  to  notice,  that  other  matters  of  an  injurious  charac- 
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ter,  whether  introduced  from  without,  or  generated  within  the  svsteni, 
are  drawn  off  by  the  same  channel.  Thus  the  saline  compounds,  taken 
up  hy  the  absorbent  proceas  (§  493),  are  for  the  inost  part  set  free 
through  these  organs;  especially  when  their  properties  are  such,  aa  to 
excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys  in  a  peculiar  degree.  Thus,  Pmasiate 
of  Potash  has  been  detected  in  the  urine,  within  one  minute  after  it 
has  been  introduced  into  the  stomach.  It  has  been  sometimes  noticed 
that  Iodide  of  Potassium,  when  administered  as  a  medicine,  is  retained 
within  the  body  for  some  days,  producing  extensive  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, or  some  other  unusual  consequence ;  and  that  it  then  suddenly 
begins  to  pass  off  by  the  kidneys,  and  is  excreted  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. Further,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Letheby,  that  poisonous 
substances  (such  as  arsenious  acid),  introduced  into  the  system  in 
small  but  frequently-repeated  doses,  may  bo  carried  out  of  the  body 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  prevented  from  exerting  their  injurious 
effects,  provided  that  diuretics  be  administered  at  the  same  time.  The 
effect  of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  turpentine,  even  in  a  very 
diluted  state,  in  speedily  imparting  to  the  urine  the  odor  of  violets,  is 
an  evidence  that  not  merely  the  actual  substances  imbibed,  but  new  and 
peculiar  compounds  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  thus  eliminated  by  the 
Kidneys. 

75ti.  The  most  singular  variations  in  the  excretory  function  of  the 
Kidneys  are  seen,  however,  when  the  Urine  is  charged  with  substances 
which  are  not  only  foreign  to  it,  but  are  altogether  foreign  to  the 
healthy  body.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
disease  termed  Diabetes,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  Sugar  is  formed, 
either  directly  from  the  food,  or  by  the  disintegration  of  the  solid 
tissues;  and  in  which  this  compound  is  eliminated  by  the  Kidneys, 
imparting  to  the  urine  a  sacchanne  taste.  And  another  example  of 
the  same  general  fact  is  seen  in  the  "oxalic  diathesis,"  in  which  an 
unusual  arrangement  of  the  elements  that  usually  form  urea  or  uric 
acid,  gives  rise  to  a  new  and  peculiar  compound,  oxalate  of  ammonia; 
this  being  drawn  off  by  the  kidneys,  and  being  decomposed  by  tha 
calcareous  matter  present  in  the  urine,  gives  rise  to  a  deposit  of  oxalate 
of  lime.  In  the  treatment  of  such  diseases,  our  attention  must  be  given, 
not  so  much  to  the  secreting  organ,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  system  at 
large,  of  which  the  character  of  the  secreted  product  is  the  indication 
or  exponent. 

757.  To  what  has  already  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  exhaUnt 
functions  of  the  Lungs  and  Skiu,  it  may  be  added  that  many  states  of 
disease  are  marked  by  an  unusual  odor  emitted  from  the  body ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peculiar  odorous  matter  is  prc-formed 
in  the  blood, — as  we  know  that  the  ordinary  scent  of  any  species 
(whether  Man,  Dog,  Horse,  Goat,  &c.)  may  be  set  free  from  the  blood 
of  that  species,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  existence  of 
such  odors,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  disordered  function  in 
the  excreting  organs  ;  but  to  the  formation  of  morbid  products  in  the 
interior  of  the  body,  which  these  organs  do  their  best  to  remove.  The 
fcetid  breath,  which  frequently  accompanies  an  attack  of  indigestion,  is 
another  instance  of  the  power  of  the  lungs  to  eliminate,  not  merely 
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Carbonic  acid,  but  other  products  of  the  changes  in  composition  which 
the  food  undergoes  when  introduced  into  the  system. 

758.  The  same  remarks  apply,  and  with  yet  greater  force,  to  the 
Intestinal  glandulse ;  whose  function  it  is,  not  merely  to  remove  the 
putrescent  matter  ordinarily  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  tis- 
sues, or  by  the  decomposition  of  unassiroilated  food,  but  also  to  draw 
off  the  still  more  offensive  products  of  such  changes  as  take  place  in 
disease.  Thus  there  are  conditions  of  the  system,  in  which,  without 
any  well-marked  disorder,  the  faeces  emit  a  peculiarly  foetid  odor; 
and  witji  these  is  almost  always  associated  a  depressed  state  of  mind. 
Now  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  real  fault  is  here  rather  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nutritive  operations,  than  in  the  excretory  func- 
tion ;  and  that  the  foetor  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  depends  upon 
the  undue  formation  of  putrescent  matter  in  the  system,  which,  by  taint- 
ing the  blood,  causes  its  action  upon  the  brain  to  become  unhealthy. 
The  object  of  the  physician  will  be  here  to  eliminate  the  morbid  pro- 
duct, by  the  moderate  use  of  purgatives ;  and  so  to  regulate  the  diet 
and  regimen,  as  to  correct  the  tendency  to  its  formation. — An  excessive 
foetor  in  the  evacuations,  as  well  as  in  the  exhalations  from  the  skin 
and  lungs,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  those  very  severe  forms  of 
typhus  (now,  happily,  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence),  which  are 
termed  putrid  fevers.  Here  the  whole  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
body  appear  to  have  an  unusual  tendency  to  decomposition,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  some  morbid  agent,  which  acts  as  a  /er- 
ment ;  and  the  system  attempts  to  free  itself  from  the  products  of  that 
decomposition,  by  the  various  organs  of  excretion,  particularly  the  Skin 
and  Intestinal  surface. 

759.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Student  should  form  clear 
conceptions  on  this  subject ;  and  that  he  should  not  (as  too  often  hap- 
pens), by  directing  his  remediies  to  the  mere  symptoms  or  results  of  a 
disease,  act  in  precise  opposition  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  system 
to  free  itself  from  some  unusual  noxious  matter,  through  those  channels 
which  are  ordinarily  destined  to  carry  off  only  the  regular  products  of 
its  disintegration. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THB   DEVELOPMENT   OF   HEAT,   LIGHT,   AND   ELEOTRICITT,   IN   THE 

ANIMAL  BODT. 

760.  It  has  been  shown,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume  (chap,  ii.), 
that  all  Vital  actions  require  a  certain  amount  of  Heat  for  their  per- 
formance ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  variety  amongst  the  different 
classes  of  Animals,  both  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  Heat  which  is  most 
favorable  to  the  several  processes  of  their  economy,  and  in  regard  to 
their  own  power  of  sustaining  it,  independently  of  oscillations  in  the 
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temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  As  &  general  rule,  the  In- 
vertebrated  animals  are  eold-blooded ;  that  is,  they  have  litlJe  or  no 
power  of  sustaining  an  independent  temperature.  The  degree  of 
energy  of  their  vital  actions  entirely  depends,  therefore,  npon  the 
warmth  they  receive  from  the  air  or  water  they  inhabit :  they  have  no 
power  of  resisting  the  depressing  influence  of  cold  ;  and  they  are  gene- 
rally 80  organized,  as  to  pass  into  a  state  of  complete  inaction  or  torpi- 
dity, when  the  temperature  sinks  below  a  certain  point, — after  gmda- 
ally  becoming  more  and  more  inert  with  every  diminution  in  the  heat 
of  their  bodies.  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  most  Fishes  and  Reptiles: 
but  the  animals  of  the  former  class,  from  the  more  equable  temperature 
of  the  medium  they  inhabit,  are  not  so  liable  to  he  reduced  to  inaction 
as  the  latter  ;  being  usually  so  organized,  as  to  retain  their  activity  to 
long  us  the  water  around  them  continues  liquid ;  and  being  actually 
imbedded  in  a  frozen  state,  when  the  water  around  them  is  converted 
into  ice,  without  the  loss  of  their  vitality.  There  are  certain  Fishes, 
however, — such  as  the  Thunny,  Sword-fish,  and  other  largo  species  of 
the  Mackerel  tribe, — which  are  able  to  sustain  a  temperature  cousi* 
derably  above  that  of  the  sea  they  inhabit ;  thus  in  the  Bonito,  the 
heat  of  the  body  has  been  found  to  he  99°,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  sea  was  but  80J°.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  would  be  kept  up  to  the  same  standard, 
if  Ibat  of  the  sea  should  be  considerably  lowered  ;  but  it  would  proba- 
bly remain  at  from  18°  to  20°  above  the  latter.  And  in  like  manner, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  many  of  the  more  active  Reptiles  possess  the 
power  of  sustaining  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  at  10°  or  15°  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

761.  The  classes  of  animals  which  are  especially  endowed  with  the 
power  of  producing  and  maintaining  heat,  are  Insects,  Birds,  and 
Mammalia.  The  remarkable  variations  which  present  themselves  in 
the  temperature  of  the  first  of  these  classes,  and  the  connexion  of  these 
variations  with  the  condition  of  the  animals  in  regard  to  activity  or 
repose,  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed  (§  123). — The  tempers 
ture  of  Birds  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  animals ;  varying 
from  100°  to  111°  or  112°,  The  lowest  degree  is  found  in  some  of  the 
aquatic  species,  as  the  Gull,  and  in  those  whicli  principally  live  on  the 
ground,  as  the  Fowl  tribe  ;  and  the  highest  in  the  birds  of  most  active 
flight,  as  the  Swallow.  The  temperature  of  the  Mammalia  seems  to 
range  from  about  96°  to  104°  ;  that  of  Man  has  been  observed  as  low 
as  W}i°,  and  as  high  as  102°.  The  variations  are  dependent  in  part 
upon  the  temperatures  of  the  external  air;  but  are  influenced  also  by 
the  general  condition  of  the  body  as  to  repose  or  activity,  the  period  of 
the  day,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  a  meal,  kc.  A  somewhat 
larger  amount  of  caloric  is  generated  during  the  day,  than  in  the  night; 
and  the  body  is  usually  warmer,  by  a  degree  or  two,  at  noon,  than  at 
midnight.  There  is  also  a  slight  increase  during  the  digestion  of  a 
meal ;  and  exercise  is  a  powerful  means  of  raising  the  temperature. — 
The  range  of  temperature  is  much  greater  in  disease ;  thus  the  thermo- 
meter has  be«D  seen  to  rise  to  106^  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhus,  a 
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110|°  in  Tetanus;  whilst  it  has  fallen  to  82^  in  Spasmodic  Asthma,  and 
to  77^  in  Cyanosis  and  Asiatic  Cholera. 

762.  In  searching  for  the  conditions  on  which  this  production  of  heat 
within  the  Animal  body  is  dependent,  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  a  similar  generation  of  Caloric  may  be  observed  in  the  Vege- 
table kingdom*  It  appears  from  the  most  recent  and  exact  experi- 
ments, that  all  living  Plants  are  somewhat  warmer  than  similar  decul 
plants  exposed  to  the  same  atmosphere ;  and  that  the  elevation  is  the 
greatest  in  the  leaves  and  young  stems,  in  which  the  most  active  vital 
changes  are  taking  place.  But  the  most  decided  production  of  heat 
occurs  in  the  flowering  of  certain  Plants,  such  as  the  Arum,  which 
have  large  fleshy  receptacles,  on  which  a  great  number  of  blossoms  are 
crowded ;  thus  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  centre  of  five  q)adixes  of 
the  Arum  cardifolium  has  been  seen  to  rise  to  111^,  and  one  placed  in 
the  midst  of  twelve  spadixes  has  risen  to  121^,  whilst  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  was  only  66^.  In  the  germination  of  seeds,  also, 
a  great  elevation  of  temperature  occurs^  which  is  rendered  most  evident 
by  bringing  together  a  number  of  seeds,  as  in  the  process  of  malting^  so 
that  the  caloric  is  not  dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  generated ;  the  ther- 
mometer, placed  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  seeds  in  active  germination, 
has  been  seen  to  rise  to  110^. 

763.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  chemical  changes  which  are  involved 
in  the  operations  of  Nutrition,  are  capable  of  setting  free  a  large  amount 
of  heat;  which,  although  ordinarily  dissipated  from  the  veeetating  sur- 
face too  speedily  to  manifest  itself,  becomes  sensible  enough,  when  this 
rapid  loss  is  checked.  If  we  further  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  appear  most  concerned  in  this  elevation  of 
temperature,  we  find  that  they  uniformly  consist  in  the  combination  of 
the  carbon  of  the  plant  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  formed  and  set  free,  precisely  in  the 
manner  of  the  Respiration  of  Animals.  This  process  is  so  slowly  per- 
formed, in  the  ordinary  growth  of  Plants,  that  it  is  concealed  fas  it 
were)  by  the  converse  change, — the  fixation  of  carbon  from  the  caroonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of  light  (§  83).  But  it  takes 
place  with  extraordinary  energy  during  flowering  and  germination ;  a 
large  quantity  of  carbon  being  set  free,  by  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air ;  and  the  starchy  matter  of  the  receptacle,  or  of  the  seed,  being  con- 
verted into  sugar.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained  by  careful  experiments, 
that  the  amount  of  heat  generated  is  in  close  relation  with  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  set  free ;  and  that,  if  the  formation  of  the  latter  be  pre- 
vented, by  placing  the  flower  or  the  seed  in  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  no 
elevation  of  temperature  takes  place ;  whilst,  if  the  process  be  stimu- 
lated by  pure  oxygen,  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved,  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  more  rapid  and  considerable 
than  usual. 

764.  Upon  examining  into  the  conditions  under  which  Caloric  is  gene- 
rated in  the  Animal  body,  we  find  them  essentially  the  same.  Wherever 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  maintained  at  a  regular  standard,  so  as 
to  be  independent  of  variations  in  the  warmth  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, we  find  a  provision  for  exposing  the  blood  most  freely  to  the  in* 
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fiuence  of  oxygen,  and  for  extricating  its  carbonic  acid  ;  thus  in  Birds 
and  Mammals,  the  blood  is  distributed,  in  a  minute  capillary  network, 
on  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells,  the  gaseous  contents  of  which 
arc  continually  renewed;  and  in  Insecta,  the  air  is  carried  into  every 
part  of  the  body  by  the  ramifying  trachefe.  We  constantly  find  a  pro- 
portion between  the  amount  of  heat  evolved,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid 
generated;  this  is  peculiarly  evident  in  Insects,  whose  respiration  and 
calorification  vary  so  remarkably  (§123);  but  it  is  also  proved  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, when  the  external  temperature  is  low,  and  when  more  beat  must 
be  evolved  to  keep  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  up  to  its  proper  Bt»n- 
dard,  with  that  generated  by  the  same  animals  in  a  warmer  atmosphere, 
when  the  proper  animal  heat  is  diminished  in  amount  (5  691). 

T65.  The  sources  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  have 
been  already  pointed  out  (chap,  viii.):  it  ia  partly  derived  from  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissaes  ;  but  partly,  in  all  but  purely  carnivorous 
animals,  more  directly  from  the  non-azotized  portion  of  the  food.  The 
precise  mode  in  which  the  carbon  thus  supplied  is  united  with  the  oxy- 
gen derived  from  the  atmosphere,  is  not  yet  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
m  whatever  manner  the  combination  may  take  place,  a  certain  measure 
of  caloric  must  be  generated.  It  appears,  however,  from  various  ex- 
periments, that  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  generated  by  an  animal  in 
a  given  time,  is  greater  than  that  which  would  be  evolved  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon,  included  in  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  the 
same  time.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  other  chemical  processes  occurring 
within  the  body  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  some  of  those.  It  is  probable,  in  the  first 
place,  that  some  of  the  Hydrogen  of  the  food  may  be  "  burned  off"  by 
union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmoaphore,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
water  which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  Again,  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus of  the  food  are  converted,  by  oxygenation,  into  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids;  in  which  process,  heat  must  be  generated.  In  the 
composition  of  urea,  moreover,  oxygen  is  present  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion, than  it  is  in  the  proteine-compounds  by  the  metamorphosis  of  which 
it  is  formed ;  so  that  in  iU  production  too,  caloric  will  be  geuerated.  In 
fact  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that  the  whole  excess  of  the  oxy- 
gen absorbed,  over  that  which  is  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
(§  6S9),  must  be  applied  to  purposes  in  the  laboratory  of  the  system,  in 
which  caloric  will  be  disengaged.  Still,  the  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid 
exhaled  must  always  be  the  measure  of  the  chemical  processes,  by  whirfi 
heat  is  generated  in  the  body;  because  it  ia  itself  the  result  of  the 
chief  of  these  processes  (the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen),  and  because 
the  surplus  amount  of  oxygen  which  is  absorbed,  and  which  is  applied 
to  other  purposes,  is  closely  related  to  it. 

7Gl).  The  power  of  maintaining  a  high  independent  temperature  if 
usually  mnch  less  in  young  warm-blooded  animals,  than  in  adults. 
Theie  are  considerable  variations  in  this  respect,  however,  amongst 
different  species;  for  where  the  young  animal  is  born  in  such  an  ad- 
vanced condition,  as  to  bo  thenceforth  almost  independent  of  parent*] 
assistance,  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  its  own  temperature ;  but  where 
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it  is  born  in  such  a  state,  as  to  require  to  be  supplied  with  food  by  the 
parent  for  some  time,  it  is  also  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  warmth 
imparted  to  it  from  the  parental  body.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
the  young  of  the  Human  species,  which  is  longer  dependent  upon 
parental  aid,  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  In  the  case  of  children 
born  very  prematurely,  the  careful  sustenance  of  their  heat  is  one  of 
the  points  most  to  be  attended  to  in  rearing  them ;  and  even  the  most 
Tigorous  infants,  born  at  the  full  time,  are  far  from  being  able  to  keep 
up  their  proper  standard  without  assistance,  if  exposed  to  a  cool  atmo* 
sphere.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  during  the  first  month  of  infant 
me,  the  mortality  in  winter  is  nearly  double  that  of  summer, — being 
1*89  in  January  to  0*78  in  July ;  and  this  striking  difference  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  other  cause,  than  the  injurious  influence  of  external 
cold,  which  the  calorifying  powers  of  the  infant  do  not  enable  it  to 
resist.  As  age  advances,  the  power  of  generating  heat  increases,  and 
the  body  becomes  much  more  independent  of  external  vicissitudes;  so 
that,  in  adult  life,  the  winter  mortality  is  to  that  of  summer,  only  as 
1*05  to  0*91,  or  less  than  one-sixth  more.  In  advanced  age,  the  calori- 
fying power  again  diminishes ;  and  this  we  should  anticipate  from  the 
general  torpor  of  the  nutritive  operations  in  old  persons.  Between  50 
and  65  years  of  age,  the  relative  winter  and  summer  mortality  are 
nearly  as  in  the  first  month  of  infancy;  and  at  90  years,  the  average 
mortality  of  winter  is  much  more  than  twice  that  of  summer,  being  as 
1-58  to  0*64. 

767.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  difference  in  calorifying  power,  not 
merely  at  different  ages,  but  at  different  seasons:  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  summer  not  being  suflScient,  in  many  animals,  to  prevent 
the  body  from  being  cooled  down  by  prolonged  exposure  to  a  tempera- 
ture, which  is  natural  to  them  in  winter.  To  what  extent  this  is  the 
Oise  with  Man,  it  is  diflScult  to  say.  His  constitution  is  distinguished 
by  its  power  of  adapting  itself  to  circumstances ;  and  he  can  live  under 
extremes  of  temperature  more  wide  than  those,  which  most  other  ani- 
mals can  endure  (§  113).  Whether  in  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  the  arctic 
regions,  he  can  maintain  his  healthy  condition  under  favorable  circum- 
stances; in  each  case  his  natural  appetite  leading  him  to  the  use  of 
that  kind  and  amount  of  food,  which  is  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  his 
system.  But  the  longer  he  has  been  habituated  to  a  very  warm  or  a 
very  cold  climate,  the  more  difficult  he  at  first  finds  it  to  live  comforta- 
bly in  one  of  an  opposite  character ;  as  his  constitution,  having  become 
adapted  to  one  particular  set  of  circumstances,  requires  time  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  an  opposite  one. 

768.  The  means  by  which  the  heat  of  the  body  is  prevented  from 
rising  above  its  normal  standard,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  very  high  tem- 
perature in  the  surrounding  air,  are  of  the  most  simple  character.  The 
excreting  action  of  the  skin  is  directly  stimulated  by  the  application  of 
warmth  to  the  surface ;  and  the  fluid  which  is  poured  forth,  being  im- 
mediately vaporized,  converts  a  large  quantity  of  sensible  caloric  into 
latent,  and  thus  keeps  down  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  By  this  pro- 
vision, the  body  may  be  exposed  with  impunity  to  dry  air  of  600°  or 
more,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  fluid  is  maintained.     But  it  cannot  long 
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Bustain  exposure  to  air  eaturated  with  vapor,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
many  degrees  hotter  than  the  body;  because  the  cooling  act  of  evitpo- 
rstion  from  the  skin  cannot  then  be  carried  on. 

7C9,  The  oYolution  of  Light  is  a  very  interesting  phenomenon,  chiefly 
witnessed  among  the  lower  animals,  and  usually  supposed  not  to  occur 
in  any  class  above  Fishes.  It  is  particularly  remikrkablo  among  the 
Radiata  and  inferior  Mollusca.  A  large  proportion  of  the  AcalepMr,  or 
Jelly-fish  tribe,  possess  the  property  of  luminousness  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree;  and  it  is  to  small  animals  of  this  claes,  which  sometimes  mnlU- 
ply  to  an  amazing  extent,  that  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  phoiphort^ 
cetice  of  the  gea  is  chiefly  due.  In  the  midst  of  the  soft  difl'used  light 
thus  occasioned,  brilliant  stars,  ribands,  and  globes  of  fire  are  frequently 
seen;  these  appearances  being  due  to  the  luminosity  of  the  larger 
species  of  the  same  tribe,  or  to  that  of  other  marine  animals.— -Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  luminosity,  in  regard  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  emitted,  occur  in  the  class  of  Insects.  Here  the  emission 
is  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  body,  or  to  two  or  more  isolated  spots, 
instead  of  being  diffused  over  a  larger  surface ;  and  it  is  proportionally 
increased  in  intensity.  The  phenomenon  of  Animal  Luminousness 
appears  usually  attributable  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  secretion; 
which  in  many  instances,  continues  to  shine  after  removal  from  the 
animal,  so  long  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygen:  and  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  it  depends  upon  a  slow  process 
of  combustion,  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  when  phosphoroB  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  There  is  a  special  provision  in  Insects,  for  convey- 
ing a  large  supply  of  air  through  the  peculiar  substance,  which  ia  depo- 
eited  beneath  the  luminous  spots;  and  thepower  which  Glow-worms,  Fire- 
flies, &c.,  possess,  of  suddenly  extinguishing  their  light  and  as  suddenly 
renewing  it,  seems  to  depend  upon  their  control  over  the  air-aperture  or 
spiracle  by  which  air  is  admitted,  the  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  wr 
causing  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  luminousness,  and  its  readmission 
occasioning  a  renewal  of  the  process  on  which  it  depends. — It  ts  proba- 
ble, however,  that  in  certain  cases  the  luminosity  is  rather  of  an  electrical 
character.  There  are  several  of  the  smaller  Annelida  or  marine  Worms, 
which  are  brilliantly  luminous  when  irritated ;  the  luminosity  having  the 
character,  however,  of  a  succession  of  sparks,  rather  than  of  a  steady 
glow.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Quatrefages,  that  tbispeco- 
liar  luminosity  is  the  especial  attribute  of  the  muscular  system ;  and  that 
it  is  produced  with  every  act  of  muscular  contraction  in  these  animals. 

770.  Although  no  such  luminosity  is  commonly  manifested  in  any  of 
the  higher  Vertobrnta,  or  in  Man,  yet  there  are  well-authenticated 
cases,  in  which  the  phenomenon  has  presented  itself  in  the  liring  Human 
subject,* — luminous  emanations  from  dead  animal  matter  being  of  do 
unfre(|uent  occurrence.  In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  the  indivi- 
duals exhibiting  the  luminosity  had  sufi'ered  from  consumption,  or  some 
other  wasting  disease,  and  were  near  the  close  of  their  lives  at  the 
time;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  a  decomposition  of  the  tissues  was 
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actually  in  progress,  analogous  to  that  which,  Vrhen  it  occars  after  death, 
imparts  luminosity  to  the  decaying  body.  One  instance  is  recorded,  in 
which  a  large  cancerous  sore  of  the  breast  emitted  light  enough  to  en- 
able the  hands  on  a  watch-dial  to  be  distinctly  seen  when  it  was  held 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ulcer ;  here,  too,  decomposition  was  obviously 
going  on,  and  the  phosphorescent  matter  produced  by  it  was  exposed  to 
the  oxygenating  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

771.  Slight  manifestations  of  free  MectricUjfy  or,  in  other  words,  dis- 
turbances of  Electric  equilibrium,  are  very  frequent  in  living  animals ; 
and  they  are  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  nearly 
all  chemical  changes  are  attended  with  some  alteration  in  the  electric 
state  of  the  bodies  concerned ;  and  when  we  consider  the  number  and 
variety  of  such  changes  in  the  living  animal  body.  When  slight,  how* 
ever,  they  can  only  be  detected  by  refined  means  of  observation ;  and  it 
is  only  when  they  are  considerable,  that  they  attract  notice.  The  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  evolution  of  free  Electricity  in  Animals,  are 
to  be  found  in  certain  species  of  the  class  of  Fishes ;  the  best  known  of 
which  are  the  Torpedo  or  Electric  Bay,  and  the  Qymnotun  or  Electric 
Eel.  These  possess  organs,  in  which  Electricity  may  be  generated  and 
accumulated  in  larse  quantities,  and  from  which  it  may  be  discharged 
at  will.  The  shock  of  a  large  and  vigorous  Gymnotus  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  kill  small  animals,  and  to  paralyse  large  ones,  such  as  men 
and  horses  ;  that  of  the  Torpedo  is  less  severe,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  be- 
numb the  hand  that  touches  it. 

772.  The  electric  organs  of  the  Torpedo  (which,  from  being  found  on 
European  shores,  has  been  the  most  studied)  are  of  flattened  shape, 
and  occupy  the  front  and  sides  of  the  body ;  forming  two  large  masses, 
which  extend  backwards  and  outwards  from  each  side  of  the  head. 
They  are  composed  of  two  layers  of  membrane  separated  by  a  consi- 
derable space;  and  this  space  is  divided  by  vertical  partitions  into 
hexagonal  cells  like  those  of  a  honeycomb,  the  ends  of  which  are 
directed  towards  the  two  surfaces  of  the  body.  These  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  a  whitish  soft  pulp,  somewhat  resembling  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  but  containing  more  water,  are  again  subdivided  horizontally 
by  membranous  partitions ;  and  all  these  partitions  are  profusely  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. — The  electrical  organs  of  the  Gym- 
notus are  essentially  the  same  in  structure  ;  but  they  differ  in  shape,  in 
accordance  with  the  conformation  of  the  animal. — In  these,  and  the 
other  Electrical  fishes,  the  electric  organs  are  supplied  with  nerves  of 
very  great  size,  larger  than  any  others  in  the  same  animals,  and  larger 
than  any  nerves  in  other  animals  of  similar  bulk.  These  nerves  arise 
from  a  peculiar  ganglionic  enlargement  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata, 
termed  the  electric  lobe^  and  seem  chiefly  analogous  to  the  pneumogas- 
tries  of  other  animals. 

778.  The  following  conditions  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Electric  powers  of  these  animals.  Two  parts  of  the  body 
must  be  touched  at  the  samatime;  and  these  two  must  be  in  different 
electrical  states.  The  most  energetic  discharge  is  procured  from  the 
Torpedo,  by  touching  its  back  and  belly  simultaneously ;  the  electricity 
of  the  back  being  positive,  and  that  of  the  belly  negative.     When  two 
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parts  of  the  same  surface,' &t  an  equal  distance  from  the  electric  organ, 
are  touched,  no  effect  is  produced,  as  they  are  equally  charged  with  the 
same  electricity  ;  but  if  one  point  be  further  from  it  than  the  other,  a 
discharge  occurs,  the  intensity  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the  difference 
in  the  distance  of  the  points  from  the  electric  organ.  However  much 
a  Torpedo  is  irritated,  no  discharge  can  take  place  through  a  single 
point ;  but  the  fish  makes  an  effort  to  bring  the  border  of  the  other 
surface  in  contact  with  the  offending  body,  through  which  a  shock  is 
then  transmitted.  This,  indeed,  is  probably  the  usual  way  in  which 
the  discharge  is  effected. — The  identity  of  animal  with  common  Elec- 
tricity is  proved,  not  merely  by  the  similarity  of  the  effects  upon  the 
feelings  produced  by  the  shock  of  both ;  but  also  by  the  fact  that  a 
spark  may  be  obtained,  and  chemical  decompositions  effected,  by  the 
former,  precisely  as  by  the  latter. 

774.  The  power  of  the  animal  over  the  actions  of  its  Electric  organs, 
is  dependent  upon  their  connexion  with  the  nervous  centres.  If  all 
the  nerve-trunks  supplying  the  organ  on  one  side  be  divided,  the  ani- 
mal's control  over  that  organ  will  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  power  of  the 
other  may  remain  uninjured.  If  the  nerves  be  partially  divided  on 
either  or  both  sides,  the  power  is  retained  by  the  portions  of  the  organs 
which  are  stilt  connected  with  the  centres  by  the  trunks  that  remain. 
Even  slices  of  the  organ,  entirely  separated  from  the  body  except  by  a 
nervous  fibre,  may  exhibit  electrical  properties.  Discbarges  may  b« 
produced,  by  irritating  the  part  of  the  nervous  centres  from  which  the 
trunks  proceed,  so  long  as  the  latter  are  entire ;  or  by  irritating  the 
portions  of  the  divided  trunks  which  remain  in  connexion  with  the 
electric  organs ;  or  even  by  irritating  portions  of  the  electric  organs 
themselves,  when  separated  from  the  nervous  centres. — In  all  these 
respects,  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  action  of  the  nerves  on 
the  Electric  organs,  and  their  action  on  the  Muscles.  The  connexion 
of  the  organs  specially  appropriated  to  each  of  these  actions  with  the 
Nervous  system,  the  dependence  of  their  functions  upon  the  integrity 
of  this  connexion  and  upon  the  state  of  activity  of  the  central  organs, 
the  influence  of  stimulation  applied  to  the  nervous  centres  or  trunks, 
the  results  of  ligature  or  section  of  the  nerve,  and  the  effects  of  poi- 
sonous agents,  are  all  so  remarkably  analogous  in  the  two  cases,  that 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  Nervous  force  is  the  agent 
which  is  instrumental  in  producing  both  sets  of  phenomena.  Still,  how- 
ever, no  proof  whatever  can  be  derived  from  this  source,  of  the  ijimtity 
of  nervous  influence  with  any  form  of  Electricity  ;  since  all  that  can  be 
legitimately  inferred  from  it  is,  ihat  Nervo-force  acting  through  a  parti- 
cular organic  structure  developes  Electricity,  in  virtue  of  the  correlation 
formerly  expl»ined  (§  396). 

775.  It  is  another  interesting  point  of  analogy  between  the  action 
of  Muscles,  and  that  of  the  Electrical  organs,  that  the  former  (as  ia 
now  fully  proved  by  the  elaborate  and  exact  researches  of  Matteucci) 
ia  attended  with  electric  disturbance.  In  any  fresh  vigorous  muscle,  in 
a  state  of  passive  or  tonic  contraction,  there  is  a  continual  electric 
current  from  the  interior  to  the  e.Tterior,  sufficient  to  excite  the  leg  of 
a  frog  to  energetic  contraction,  when  its  nerve  is  so  applied  to  the 
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muscle,  as  to  receive  the  influence  of  this  current.    And  a  much  more 

!>owerfuI  current  is  produced,  when  the  muscle  is  thrown,  by  a  stimu- 
us  applied  to  its  own  nerve,  into  a  state  of  energetic  contraction.  The 
explanation  of  the  constant  direction  of  the  current,  from  the  interior 
towards  the  exterior  of  the  muscle,  seems  to  be,  that  the  changes  con- 
nected with  the  nutrition  and  disintegration  of  the  muscular  tissue  go 
on  more  energetically  in  its  interior,  than  they  do  nearer  its  surface, 
where  the  proper  muscular  fibres  are  mingled  with  a  large  proportion 
of  areolar  and  tendinous  substance. 

776.  It  was  observed  by  Galvani  that  there  exists  in  the  Frog, 
during  its  whole  life,  a  continual  current  of  Electricity  passing  from 
its  extremities  towards  its  head ;  and  as  no  such  current  has  been  detect- 
ed in  any  other  animal,  it  has  been  termed  the  courant  proprCf  or  pe- 
culiar current,  of  the  Frog.  It  bears  this  curious  analogy  to  the  elec- 
tric discharges  of  Fishes, — that  it  is  not  manifested  if  the  connexion  be 
made  between  corresponding  points  of  the  opposite  sides,  but  that  it 
shows  itself  when  the  communication  is  made  between  points  higher  or 
lower  in  the  body,  whether  on  the  same  or  on  opposite  sides. — There 
now  seems  reason  to  believe,  however,  from  the  observations  of  Mat- 
teucci,  that  this  '^  proper  current  of  the  frog"  is  but  a  special  case  of  the 
ordinary  muscular  current,  depending  upon  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  muscular  and  tendinous  elements  in  this  animal.  Both  currents  are 
alike  influenced  by  agents  which  affect  the  vitality  of  the  muscle ;  and 
it  is  curious  that  poisoning  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  almost 
immediately  put  an  end  to  each,  although  ordinary  narcotic  poisons 
have  very  little  influence. 

777.  Manifestations  of  Electricity  may  be  produced,  in  most  animals 
having  a  soft  fur,  by  rubbing  the  surface,  especially  in  dry  weather ; 
this  is  a  fact  sufficiently  well  known  in  regard  to  the  domestic  Oat. 
Some  individuals  of  the  Human  race  exhibit  spontaneous  manifestations 
of  electricity,  which  are  occasionally  of  very  remarkable  power.  There 
are  persons,  for  instance,  who  scarcely  ever  pull  off  articles  of  dress 
that  have  been  worn  next  their  skin,  without  sparks  and  a  crackling 
noise  being  produced,  especially  in  dry  weather.  This  is  partly  due, 
however,  to  the  friction  of  these  materials  with  the  surface,  and  with 
each  other.  But  the  case  of  a  lady  has  been  recently  put  on  record, 
who  was  for  many  months  in  an  electric  state  so  different  from  that  of 
surrounding  bodies,  that,  whenever  she  was  but  slightly  insulated  by  a 
carpet  or  other  feebly-conducting  medium,  sparks  passed  between  her 
person  and  any  object  which  she  approached.  When  she  was  most 
favorably  circumstanced,  four  sparks  per  minute  would  pass  between 
her  finger  and  the  brass  ball  of  a  stove,  at  a  distance  of  1}  inch.  Va- 
rious experiments  were  tried,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  Elec- 
tricity was  produced  by  the  friction  of'articles  of  dress  ;  but  no  change 
in  these  seemed  to  modify  its  intensity.  From  the  pain  which  accom- 
panied the  passage  of  the  sparks,  this  condition  was  a  source  of  much 
discomfort  to  the  subject  of  it. 

28 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  6BKERATI0»  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


1.   General  View  of  the  Nature  of  Cite  Proecsi. 

778.  There  is  no  one  of  the  functions  of  living  beings,  that  distin- 
euishea  them  in  a  more  striking  and  evident  manner  from  the  inert 
bodies  which  surround  them,  than  the  process  of  Generation.  By  this 
function,  each  race  of  Plants  and  Animals  is  perpetuated;  whilst  the 
individuals  composing  it  successively  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  that  death  and  decay  which  are  the  common  lot  of  all.  There 
are  certain  tribes,  in  which  the  death  of  the  parent  is  necessary  for  the 
liberation  of  the  germs  from  which  a  new  race  is  to  spring  up.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  simplest  Cellular  Plants;  in 
which  every  cell  lives  for  itself  alone,  and  performs  its  whole  series  of 
vital  operations  independently  of  the  rest.  But  as,  in  more  complex 
organisms,  we  find  certain  cells  set  apart  for  Absorption,  others  for 
Secretion,  ic,  so  do  we  find  a  particular  group  of  cells  set  apart  for 
Reproduction ;  and  these  go  through  a  series  of  changes  peculiar  to 
themselves,  without  interfering  with  the  general  life  of  the  structure. — 
It  is  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  that  the  essential  character  of  the  Ge- 
nerative process  can  he  best  studied;  and  we  shall,  in  the  first  instance, 
therefore,  inquire  into  the  nature  and  import  of  the  principal  pheno- 
mena which  it  presents. 

779.  If  we  take  as  our  starting-point  the  simple  cell  in  which  the  in- 
dividuality  of  the  lowest  Algtc  seems  to  reside,  we  find  that  this  cell, 

Fig.  1S2. 


tki  sadoclinme  pnpuini  to  dlTliii 
fomod  by  ■  niwtiUaa  of  tbe  nme  | 


under  the  influence  of  light  and  warmth,  and  supplied  with  aliment, 
mnltiplies  itself  to  an  extent  that  almost  seems  unlimited;  and  this  by 
a  process  of  duplication  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  ai- 
resdy  described  (§  212)  as  taking  place  in  Cartilage ; — the  chief  diffc- 
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rence  being,  that  in  the  latter  the  fission  commences  in  the  nncleuSi  each 
half  of  which  seems  to  draw  around  it  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
cell,  whilst  in  the  former  the  fission  shows  itself  at  once  in  the  entire 
endochrome,  there  being  no  distinct  nucleus  (Fig.  182).  Now  although 
the  effect  of  this  operation  is  to  produce  a  ereat  number  of  new  cells, 
yet  it  cannot  be  truly  considered  as  an  act  of  Generation ;  for  it  is  ob- 
viously analogous  to  that  multiplication  of  the  component  cells,  which 
takes  place  as  a  part  of  every  process  of  development  in  the  most  com- 
plex organisms ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  the  new  cells  are  here 
in  great  degree  independent  one  of  another,  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
their  existence  when  isolated ;  whilst  among  the  higher  tribes,  there  is 
so  close  a  relation  of  mutual  dependence  between  the  component  cells, 
that  they  cannot  continue  to  live  if  separated  from  one  another.  And 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  the  early  development  of  the  embryonic 

Fig.  188. 


SncoeeaiTe  stagM  of  deretopment  of  simpler  Aim:— a,  indlTldiuJ  cells  of  JVotococent  tirUit;  b.  o»  elnstom 
fanned  Inr  tlieir  amltipUefttion ;  ^  llUnMnt  ctSckim^iiium  murate;  m,  a  similar  fUamtnt.  aubdifiding  late- 
rally, which  coBstttuteflthe  early  form  of  Uie  Vlvaeeee  ;  v,  o,  portions  of  the  expanded  tballiu  of  Vbta  fwrfu- 
raoeOf  fanned  by  tbe  oonttBoaiiee  of  tbe  same  process  of  transrene  subdirislon. 

mass,  even  in  the  highest  Animals  presents  phenomena  in  all  respects 
comparable  to  this  multiplication  of  the  simplest  of  Cellular  Plants  by 
successional  subdivision  (§  805) ;  all  the  descendants  of  the  original  cell, 
however,  here  remaining  in  mutual  apposition,  and  concurring  to  make 
up  what  is  commonly  designated  as  a  single  indi^dual,  whilst  in  tbe 
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I  simplest  Plants,  these  cells,  as  their  number  is  auccessivelj  aagmentcd 
hy  EssioD,  are  more  and  more  widely  separated  frotn  each  other,  and 
may  disperse  themselves  over  an  extensive  surface. — If,  however,  they 
should  remain  in  connexion  with  each  other,  they  may  form  clusters, 
r  or  fronds  (expanded  leafy  surfaces),  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  subdivision  takes  place  (Fig.  133);  and  this  without  the  slightest 
I  departure  from  the  original  cellular  type  which  is  preserved  throughout 
I  the  structure,  every  part  being  exactly  similar  to  every  other.  In  these 
composite  organisms,  we  usually  find  a  provision,  not  merely  for  the 
extension  of  the  original  structure,  but  for  the  multiplication  of  indivi- 
duals, which  being  still  referable  to  the  general  type  of  cell- subdivision 
must  he  considered  as  a  process  of  development,  rather  than  of  genera- 
tion. Tbis  consists  in  the  emission,  from  the  interior  of  certain  of  the 
cells,  of  broods  of  young  celts  formed  in  their  interior;  and  these,  in 
the  lower  at^uatic  plants,  are  very  commonly  furnished  with  cilia,  by 
I  the  agency  of  which  they  are  dispersed  through  the  water,  beginning 
to  develope  themselves  into  the  likeness  of  the  organisms  from  which 
they  sprang,  as  soon  as  their  movement  has  ceased.  These  "zoo- 
spores," as  they  are  termed,  must  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of 
the  gevimte  or  buds  of  higher  Plants.  The  latter  are  usually  developed 
in  continuity  with  the  stock  from  which  they  originate;  but  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  they  are  spontaneously  detached ;  and  there 
are  few  cases  in  which  they  will  not  continue  their  existence  under 
favorable  circumstances,  when  artificially  separated  from  it,  as  is 
practised  in  the  operations  of  grafting,  budding,  &c. 

780.  The  true  Generative  process,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  con- 
sist, throughout  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  in  the  reunion  of  the  contents 
of  two  cells  which  have  been  separated  in  the  process  of  development 
and  multiplication,  and  in  the  production  of  a  genn  as  the  result  of  this 
reunion,  which  is  usually  very  different  in  its  characters  and  properties 
from  either  of  the  cells  whose  contents  have  contributed  to  form  it. 
This  process  has  been  ohserved  to  take  place  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom, 
under  three  principal  forms,  which  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
lowest  Cryptogamia,  of  the  higher  Cryptogamia,  and  of  the  Phanero- 
gamia,  respectively. — The  Jirst  of  these  presents  itself  in  those  simple 
Cellular  Plants,  in  which,  whether  the  cells  remain  in  connexion  or  not, 
their  endowments  are  all  of  the  same  nature.  At  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  (it  would  seem)  in  each  species,  the  cells  approach  one  another  in 
pairs,  and  their  endochromcs  (or  colored  contents)  are  intermingled 
(Fig.  134,  a),  either  hy  the  rupture  of  both  cells  (1),  or  hy  the  formation 
of  a  direct  communication  from  the  interior  of  one  to  that  of  the  other, 
in  which  case  the  union  of  the  two  endochromes  may  take  place  either 
in  the  connecting  channel  (2),  or  in  one  of  the  pairs  of  cells  (3).  Of 
tbis  process,  which  is  known  as  Conjugation,  the  result  is  the  formation 
of  a  body  known  as  a  Sporangium,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
product  of  the  true  generative  process ;  and  from  this  sporangium  (which 
is  a  single  cell,  or  a  pair  or  cluster  of  cells)  a  "  new  generation"  is  de- 
veloped by  the  subsequent  process  of  fission  and  multiplication,  There 
is  here  no  definite  distinction  of  the  sexes,  the  conjugating  cells  being 
apparently  alike  in  their  endowments ;  such  a  distinction  is  shadowed 
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forth,  however,  where  the  sporangiam  is  developed  within  one  of  them. 
— The  second  form  of  the  true  generative  process  is  seen  even  in  the 
higher  Alg» ;  and,  although  the  extent  of  its  prevalence  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  determined,  it  is  probably  common  to  the  Liverworts, 
Mosses,  and  Ferns,  it  being  in  the  last  of  these  groups  that  it  has  been 
most  satisfactorily  made  out.  In  conformity  with  the  separation  or 
specialization  of  organs  which  is  characteristic  of  these  Plants,  we  find 
that  the  Generative  power  is  now  limited  to  certain  small  parts  of  them, 
and  that  these  produce  two  orders  of  cells,  very  distinct  in  their  endow- 
ments, which  may  be  called  respectively  ^^sperm-cells,"  and  ^* germ- 
cells."  It  is  from  the  latter  that  the  new  plant  originates ;  but  this  it 
can  only  do,  when  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  former  has  been  con- 
veyed to  it ;  and  the  provision  for  this  purpose  is  very  remarkable. 
The  sperm-cells,  developed  within  bodies  termed  antheridiay  form  in 
their  interior,  as  their  characteristic  products,  minute  spirally-coiled 
filaments,  usually  furnished  with  cilia  at  one  extremity,  and  bearing  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  spermatozoa  of  animals  (§  785).  These, 
when  liberated  from  the  cells  within  which  they  were  formed,  possess  a 
very  active  power  of  movement,  in  virtue  of  which  they  make  their  way 
to  the  germ-cells ;  and  when  they  have  impinged  against  these,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  dissolve  away,  and  that  the  product  of  their 
diffluence  is  absorbed  into  the  germ-cells  and  mingles  with  the  contents 
of  the  latter,  the  formation  of  a  germ  being  the  result  of  this  intermix- 
ture (Fig.  134,  b).     Here,  then,  we  have  the  distinction  of  sexes  well 


Dii^ram  representine  the  three  piindpal  fonng  of  the  GenentlTe  process  in  Plants : — L,  ootOogatlon  of 
inferior  Cryptogsmla;  rormstion  of  the  sporangium,  b,  hy  admixture  of  the  discharged  endochromes  of  the 
parent-cells,  ajU;  2,  production  of  the  sporan^um,  by  within  a  dilatation  formed  hj  the  union  of  the  two 
parentcella ;  3,  production  of  the  sporangium,  6,  hj  the  passage  of  the  endoehrome  of  cell  a,  into  that  of  ceU 
a*  J  marking  out  a  sexual  dlflerenoe.—B,  fertilization  of  germ  In  higher  Cryptogamia ;  a,  sperm-oell  discharg> 
ing  its  spiral  filament  a*,  germ-eell,  against  which  one  of  these  filaments  is  impinging,  b^  germ  produced 
hj  their  contact.— c,  fertilisation  of  germ  in  Phanerogamia ;  a,  germ-cell,  or  Mdlen-grain,  sending  its  pro* 
longed  tube  down  the  style,  until  it  reaches  a*,  the  germ-cell,  enclosed  in  the  OTUle,  the  section  bi  whose 
coats  is  shown  at  e;  ttcm  the  oontaetof  the  two^  is  prodoeed  the  germ  b. 

marked  ;  but  both  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells  are  usually  developed  in 
the  same  organism,  and  are  alike  the  product  of  a  single  original  germ. 
Throughout  the  Oryptogamic  series,  the  fertilized  germ  appears  to  be 
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thrown  at  once  upon  the  world,  and  ia  dependent  for  its  snpply  of  food 
upon  its  own  absorbing  and  assimilating  powers;  these  enable  it  to  mul- 
tiply itself  by  fission,  sometimes  to  a  vast  extent ;  and  thus  an  elaborate 
and  complex  organism  (such  as  a  Tree-fern)  may  be  produced. — In  the 
third  form  of  the  generative  proceas,  which  is  peculiar  to  Phanerogamia 
{or  Flowering  Plants),  there  is  the  same  distinction  between  "  sperm- 
cells"  and  "  germ-cells ;"  but  the  mode  in  which  the  action  of  the  former 
upon  the  latter  is  brought  about,  is  very  different.  The  "  sperm-cell," 
which  is  known  as  the  poUcu-grain,  and  is  developed  in  the  anthers  of 
the  flower,  does  not  here  evolve  aelf-moving  filaments,  but,  when  it  falls 
upon  the  apes  of  the  style,  puts  forth  long  tubes,  which  insinuate  them- 
selves down  between  its  loosely-connected  tissue,  until  they  reach  the 
ovary  at  its  base.  Here  they  meet  with  the  ovules,  which  are  in  reality 
"germ-cells"  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  nutriment  stored  upby  the  parent; 
and  the  pollen-tube,  entering  the  raicropyle  or  foramen  of  the  ovule, 
penetrates  into  such  close  approximation  to  the  germ-cell  contained 
within  it,  that  its  contents  find  a  ready  passage  by  endosmose  into  the 
latter  (Fig.  134,  c).  Here,  again,  therefore,  we  have  the  same  essential 
phenomenon, — the  intermixture  of  the  contents  of  the  sperm-celi  and 
of  the  germ-cell,  as  the  condition  for  the  development  of  the  true  germ. 
But  this  germ,  still  making  its  first  appearance  as  a  single  cell  within 
the  ovule,  is  supplied  with  nutriment  by  its  parent ;  and  this  not  merely 
whilst  tho  ovule  remains  in  connexion  with  the  organism  which 
evolved  it,  but  for  some  time  subsequently,  the  store  laid  up  around  it 
in  the  seed  being  the  material  at  the  expense  of  which  its  early  deve- 
lopment takes  place.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  until  its  true  leaves  have  been 
evolved  and  its  root-fibres  have  penetrated  the  soil,  which  tales  place 
in  the  act  of  germination,  that  it  becomes  capable  of  absorbing  and 
assimilating  nutriment  for  itself.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  takes 
place,  the  young  plant  becomes  independent  of  further  assistance ;  and 
all  its  subsequent  growth  is  provided  for  by  its  own  powers.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  its  generative  apparatus  is  evolved;  and  here,  too,  we  find, 
that  the  two  sets  of  sexual  organs  are  usually  developed  in  the  same 
organism,  it  being  only  a  small  proportion  of  Phanerogamia  that  are 
diceciout,  i.  c,  that  have  the  male  or  staminiferous  fiowers,  and  the 
female  or  pistilline,  restricted  to  different  individuals.* 

781.  The  history  of  embryonic  Development  in  Flowering  Plants, 
presents  some  interesting  points  of  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
higher  Animals. — The  germ  that  is  developed  within  the  germ-cell 
(here  designated  the  "embryonic  vesicle"  of  the  ovule)  as  the  product 
of  the  admixture  of  its  contents  with  those  of  the  sperm-cell  (or  pollen- 
grain),  is  itself  a  single  cell ;  and  the  early  history  of  its  development 
closely  resembles  that  which  may  be  observed  in  all  the  inferior  Plants. 
In  the  first  place  it  subdivides  into  two,  each  of  these  into  two  others, 
and  BO  on  ;  its  first  niVus  or  tendency  being  to  the  production,  not  of 
the  parts  which  are  to  be  evolved  into  the  stem,  roots,  leaves,&c.,of  the 
perfect  plant,  but  of  a  leaf-like  expansion,  which  may  he  likened  to  the 

*  For  n  more  pkriicular  account  of  the  reoent  diacoTeriea,  on  which  the  abovo  aonanal 
of  th*  GeneritiDD  of  PUnta  ia  based,  lee  tbe  Author's  "  Principles  ofQeneral  aad 
parttire  PbjaioloB?,"  chap.  XTiii.,  sect.  2. 
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frond  of  the  Cryptogamia,  and  of  which  the  function  is  only  temporary. 
It  is  by  this  organ,  the  single  or  doable  cotyledon^  that  the  nonriahihent 
provided  in  the  ovule  is  absorbed  and  prepared  for  the  development  of 
the  young  Plant ;  the  permanent  fabric  of  which,  even  at  the  time  of 
the  maturity  of  the  seed,  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire 
embryonic  structure.  In  the  act  of  germination,  however,  the  perma- 
nent portions  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  temporary,  the  plu- 
mula  and  radicle  absorbing  the  nourishment  which  has  been  elaborated 
by  the  cotyledons  ;  and  having  fulfilled  its  transient  purpose,  and  com- 

Sleted  its  term  of  life,  the  first  leaf-like  expansion  withers  and  dies. 
!he  tissues  of  the  young  Plant  are  at  first  of  the  simplest  possible 
character ;  but  as  the  organs  characteristic  of  its  adult  condition  are 
one  after  another  put  forth  (always  originating  in  peculiar  groups  of 
cells),  so  do  we  find  that  the  spiral  vessels,  woody  fibre,  &;c.,  charac- 
teristic of  the  higher  organisms,  gradually  make  their  appearance. — Thus 
we  see  that  even  the  highest  Plants  have  to  pass  through  conditions 
closely  conformable  to  those  which  are  permanently  shown  in  the  lower ; 
and  that  the  parts  which  are  first  formed  are  destined  for  only  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  that  of  preparing  nourishment  for  the  evolution  of  more 
permanent  structures.  We  shall  find,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  Animals,  that  exactly  the  same  general  fact 
may  be  observed,  in  even  a  more  striking  manner ;  the  number  of  diffe- 
rent stages  being  greater,  and  a  yet  larger  proportion  of  the  parts  first 
formed  having  a  merely  temporary  purpose,  and  being  destined  to  an 
early  decay,  as  soon  as  the  more  permanent  parts  of  the  fabric  shall 
have  been  evolved. 

782.  Among  many  of  the  lower  Animals,  a  multiplication  of  indivi- 
duals takes  place  by  a  process  that  closely  resembles  the  budding  of 
Plants;  this  also  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  proper  act  of  Generation, 
but  as  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  Nutritive  process.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  powers  of  reparation,  which  every  animal  body  possesses 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  which  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  lower  tribes  ;  for  when  an  entire  member  is  renewed  (as  in 
the  Star-fish),  or  even  the  whole  body  is  regenerated  from  a  small  frag- 
ment (which  is  the  case  in  many  Polypes),  it  is  by  a  process  exactly 
analogous  to  that  which  is  concerned  in  the  reparation  of  the  simplest 
wound  in  our  own  bodies,  and  which,  as  already  explained  (§  636),  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  process  that  is  constantly  renewing,  more  or 
less  rapidly,  every  portion  of  their  fabric.  Although  the  buds  thus 
produced  and  separated  are  usually  developed  into  the  likeness  of  the 
parent  stock,  yet  this  is  sometimes  not  the  case,  the  stock  possessing  one 
form,  and  the  bud  another,  which  may  be  quite  different ;  as  when  certain 
fixed  composite  Zoophytes  bud  off  free-moving  solitary  Medusae,  these 
last  depositing  ova,  from  which  the  Zoophytic  type  is  regenerated. 
When,  however,  this  phenomena,  to  which  the  name  of  ^'  alterations 
of  generations"  has  been  given  (erroneously,  in  the  Author's  opinion),* 
is  carefully  examined,  it  is  founa  that  the  bud  thus  detached  is  really 

*For  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  Author's  <<  Prinoiples  of  General  and  Com- 
paratiye  Physiology/'  chap.  xYiii.,  sect.  1. 
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the  generative  apparatus  of  the  parent  stock,  furnished  (it  may  be)  with 
nutrient  and  locomotive  organs  of  its  own;  and  that  neither  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  complete  organism  without  the  other.  Thus,  the  Medusa 
contains  the  proper  gonerativo  apparatus  of  the  Zoophyte,  which 
developes  no  other;  and  the  "aggregate"  Salpo:  that  are  budded- 
forth  from  a  kind  of  stalk  in  the  interior  of  the  "solitary"  form,  must 
be  regarded  as  altogether  constituting  its  true  generative  apparatus, 
since  it  never  produces  any  other.  In  all  instances  it  will  be  found, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  variations  which  present  themselvea  in  the 
entire  history  of  any  species,  the  immediate  product  of  the  true  Gene- 
rative act  ia  always  the  same. 

783.  This  act,  in  Animals  as  in  Plants,  requires  the  concurrent 
action  of  two  sets  of  organs,  evolving  "sperm-cells"  and  "germ-cells" 
respectively;  and  it  is  curious  that  these  should  present  the  closest 
approach  to  those  of  the  higher  Cryptogamia,  rather  than  to  those  of 
Plants  above  or  below  them  in  the  scale.  The  two  sets  of  organs  may 
be  united  in  the  same  individual,  as  they  are  in  most  Plants ;  and  the 
ova  may  be  fertilized  from  the  seminal  cells  of  the  same  being; — as 
happens  in  many  Zoophytes  and  in  some  of  the  lowest  tribes  of  Mol- 
lusca.  Or,  the  two  sets  of  organs  being  present  in  each  individual,  it 
may  not  be  capable  of  self-impregnation ;  but,  in  the  congress  of  two 
individuals,  each  impregnates,  and  ia  impregnated  by,  the  other; — as 
may  be  observed  in  the  Snail,  and  many  of  the  higher  Molluscs.  Or 
the  se.xes  may  be  altogether  distinct ;  one  individual  possessing  only  the 
male  or  spermatic  organs ;  and  the  other  Hie  female,  or  germ-nourishing 
apparatus ;— this  is  observed  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  Radiated,  Mollua- 
oous,  and  articulated  sub-kingdoms  and  it  ia  the  case  in  all  Vertebrata. 

784.  The  earliest  part  of  the  history  of  Embryonic  Development  is 
nearly  the  same  in  ail  Animals  ;  for  it  consists  in  the  rauUiplication  of 
the  single  cell  of  which  the  original  germ  is  composed,  until  a  cluster  is 
formed,  all  the  cells  of  which  appear  to  he  in  all  respects  similar  to  one 
another.  Each  of  these  cells  either  takes  into  itself,  or  draws  around 
it,  a  portion  of  the  vitellus  or  yolk,  which  ia  the  nutrient  substance  of 
the  ovum  ;  and  thus  either  the  whole  of  this  vitellua,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  minute  spherules,  altogether  constituting 
what  is  known  as  the  "mulberry  mass"  (Fig.  135).  The  former  seems 
to  be  the  case,  when  the  grade  of  development  of  the  organism  which  ia 
to  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  yolk  is  very  low;  whilst  the  latter 
plan  is  followed,  when  the  yolk  is  destined  to  afibrd  a  prolonged  suste- 
nance to  the  embryo,  which  attains  a  high  degree  of  development  whilst 
supported  upon  it  alone.  Thus  among  the  luvertebrata  generally,  we 
find  that  the  embryo  comes  forth  from  the  egg  in  a  very  simple  condi- 
tion, a  large  part  of  its  structure  having  undergone  but  little  change 
from  the  state  of  the  "mulberry  mass;"  and  in  these,  the  whole  yolk 
undergoes  subdivision.  The  same  is  the  case,  too,  in  the  Batrachiaa 
Reptiles,  which  issue  from  the  egg  in  a  form  very  different  from  that 
into  which  they  are  to  be  subsequently  developed;  and  it  is  the  ease 
even  with  Mammalia,  but  for  a  very  different  reason,  their  embryonic 
structure,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  yolk,  being  destined  to  acquire 
additional  material  for  its  full  development  from  a  s '■ ^-^^^ 
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different.  In  the  highest  Mollusca,  however,  as  also  in  Fishes,  Reptiles, 
and  Birds,  the  portion  of  the  yolk  which  undergoes  subdivision  is  com- 
paratively small ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  vitellus  is  destined  to  be 

Fig.  185. 
A  B  C  D 


SoooeesiTe  itageii  of  segmentation  in  the  Titelliu  of  the  0mm  of  Awtrit  acuminala ;— a,  omm  reoenUy 
Impregnated,  the  yolk-bag  slighUy  leparated  from  the  enTeloping  membrane ;  b,  first  fission  Into  two 
halTes;  c,  second  fission,  forming  four  segments;  D,  yollc, now diTided  into  nnmeroos segments;  b, formation 
of  "mulberry  mass'^  by  farther  segmentation ;  r,  the  mass  of  cells  now  beginning  to  raow  the  form  of  the 
ftitnre  worm ;  o,  farther  progress  of  its  evolntSon :  h,  the  wormi  formed  by  the  oonTenion  of  the  yolk-oelli 
BOW  nearly  mature. 

subsequently  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  the  germ,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  by  which  the  food  of  the  adult  is  imbibed.  Hence 
the  portion  of  their  yolk  which  undergoes  subdivision,  and  helps  to  con- 
stitute the  "  mulberry  mass,"  may  be  termed  the  "  germ-yolk,"  whilst 
the  remainder  may  be  designated  as  the  '^  food-yolk." 

785.  When  the  whole  of  the  yolk  is  taken  into  the  mulberry  mass, 
the  formation  of  the  embryo  is  usually  the  result  of  the  progressive 
metamorphosis  of  its  parts ;  the  cells  of  the  surface  being  converted  into 
the  integument,  and  those  of  the  inner  part  into  the  internal  organs. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Intestinal  Worm,  some  of  the  stages 
in  whose  development  are  shown  in  Fig,  135.  The  embryonic  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  organs  is  frequently  retained,  at  the  time  when 
the  young  animal  comes  forth  from  the  egg ;  those  parts  only  being 
completed  which  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  obtain  its  nutriment. — 
Other  organs  are  subsequently  evolved,  at  the  expense  of  the  food  thus 
introduced;  and  thus  a  complete  change  or  metamorphosis  may  take 
place,  in  regard  alike  to  external  form  and  to  internal  structure,  between 
the  larval  and  adult  states.  Of  this  phenomenon  we  have  charac- 
teristic examples  in  the  groups  of  Insects  and  Batrachia ;  and  although 
it  was  formerly  considered  exceptional,  it  is  now  known  to  be  the  or- 
dinary occurrence  among  the  lower  tribes  of  animals ;  it  being  com- 
paratively rare  for  any  of  them  to  come  forth  from  the  egg  under  their 
adult  forms.  This  change  is  sometimes  obviously  gradual,  as  in  the 
progressive  advance  of  the  Tadpole  into  the  condition  of  the  Frog  ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  apparently  sudden,  as  when  the  Chrysalis  skin  is  thrown 
off,  and  the  perfect  Insect  comes  forth.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
the  change  is  really  just  as  gradual  as  in  the  former ;  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  characteristic  of  the  perfect  Insect  is  taking  place 
during  the  whole  of  the  Chrysalis  period,  to  be  displayed  and  brought 
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into  use  at  its  termination.  Thus  the  whole  life  of  the  Insect,  op  to  its 
last  change,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  prolonged  embryonic  develop- 
ment; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  the  Frog,  up  to  the  time 
when  its  permanent  organs  are  fully  evolved. — No  such  ostensible  me- 
tamorphosis takes  place,  however,  in  any  of  the  animals  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a  "food-yolk;"  for  this  supplies  that  material  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  embryo  within  the  egg,  which  is  elsewhere 
to  he  obtained  out  of  it ;  and  thus  the  embryo  is  supported,  until  it  has 
nearly  attained  its  adult  condition,  although  far  from  having  acquired 
its  adult  eize.  Now  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  very  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  first  »iSU8  is  towards  an  extension  of  the  embryonic  mass  as  a 
membranous  expansion  (evidently  analogous  to  the  cotyledon  of  the 
Flowering  Plants,  §  781)  over  the  "  food-yolk ;"  in  this  "  gcruiDal  mem- 
brane," which  forms  a  sort  of  temporary  stomach,  blood-vessels  are  de- 
veloped, which  absorb  the  prepared  nutriment  and  convey  it  to  the  per- 
manent portion  of  the  embryonic  structure ;  and  when  its  function  is 
completed,  the  store  of  aliment  being  exhausted,  and  the  proper  nutrient 
apparatus  of  the  embryo  being  ready  for  action,  we  lose  sight  of  it  al- 
together. We  shall  find  that  a  similar  germinal  membrane  is  formed  in 
the  Human  ovum,  although  there  is  no  "  food-yolk  ;"  its  formation  being 
apparently  requisite  for  ulterior  purposes,  and  the  portion  of  the  mul- 
berry mass  which  gives  origin  to  the  permanent  part  of  the  embryonic 
structure  being  comparatively  small. 

2.  Action  r/  the  Male. 

786.  The  share  in  the  Reproductive  Function,  which  belongs  to  tho 
Male  Sex,  essentially  consists  in  the  formation  and  liberation  of  the 
fertilizing  bodies  termed  Spermatozoa.  These  are  prepared  vithin 
peculiar  cells,  as  already  described  (§  241) ;  and  the  "  sperm  cells"  are 
either  scattered  through  the  soft  parenchyma  of  the  body,  as  happens 
among  some  of  the  lowest  animals ;  or  they  are  confined  to  certain  parts 
of  it,  as  in  those  a  little  more  elevated  in  the  scale;  or  they  are  formed 
within  follicles  or  tubes,  clustered  together  into  an  organ  of  a  glandular 
character,  known  as  the  Teatit.  Such  an  organ  is  found  in  all  Insects 
and  Moltusca  ;  as  well  as  in  Vertebrated  Animals.  In  the  first  of  these 
classes,  it  is  formed  on  the  general  plan  of  their  proper  glands  (§  720); 
being  usually  composed  of  tubes,  more  or  less  elongated,  and  some- 
times terminating  in  enlarged  follicles.  In  the  Molluscs,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  almost  invariably  composed  of  clusters  of  follicles.  In  either 
case,  the  seminal  cells  are  developed  within  the  tubes  or  follicles,  as 
are  the  ordinary  secreting  cells  of  the  Liver  or  Kidney  within  lh« 
tubes  or  follicles  of  those  glands ;  and  their  contents  are  discharged  by 
an  excretory  duct,  which  terminates  in  an  organ  that  conveys  them  out 
of  the  body,  either  emitting  them  into  the  surrounding  water  (as  hap- 
pens with  many  Mollusca),  or  depositing  them  within  the  body  of  toe 
female.  It  is  curious  that,  in  some  of  the  lowest  Fishes,  we  shootd 
return  to  one  of  the  simplest  conditions  of  this  organ, — a  mass  ftf 
vesicles,  without  any  excretory  duct.  In  these  cases  the  secretion 
forined  within  the  vesicles  escapes,  by  their  rupture,  into  the  abdominal 
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cavity;  whence  it  dusm  out  bj  openings  that  lead  directly  to  the  ex- 
terior.— The  SWw  m  Man  is  formeil,  in  every  essential  particolar,  npon 
the  plan  of  the  ordinary  Glands.     It  consists  of  several  distinct  lobules, 
separated  by  processes  of  the  fibrous  envelope,  or 
tnnica  albuginea,  which  pass  down  between  them ;  Fie-  '^^ 

and  each  lobnle  consists  of  a  mass  of  convoluted 
tnbuli  seminiferi,  thronsfa  which  blood-vessels  are 
minutely  distributed.  The  diatoeter  of  these  tobnU 
is  tolerably  uniform;  beine*  when  they  are  not 
over-distended,  from  l-195th  to  l>170th  of  an  inch. 
They  form  frequent  anastomoses  with  each  other; 
and  on  this  account  it  ia  difficult  to  trace  out  their 
free  or  csecal  extremities.  The  tnbuli  of  each  testis 
discharge  their  contents  into  an  efferent  duct,  the 
Vas  deferens;  and  by  this  the  product  is  conveyed 
into  the  Vesiculi  semmalis  on  each  aide,  which,  like 
the  gall-bladder  and  urinary  bladder,  serves  to  store 
np  the  secretion  until  the  proper  time  arrives  for 
discharging  it.  The  product  of  the  action  of  the 
Testis  consists  of  a  fluid,  through  which  the  Sper- 
.  matoKoa  are  diffused;  theselast  bodies  being  usually 
set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  seminal  cells,  before 
they  leave  the  tubuli  of  the  testis.  It  is  difficult  to  ABttomr  of  tb*  imk:- 
determine  the  precise  characters  of  the  fluid  portion  '•  J;  SJa^lStiiinS'SS: 
of  the  secretion ;  as  this  is  mingled  with  other  se-  s^"-  ti"  loiinii  ■•'Jt,*' i 
cretiona  (such  as  that  of  the  Prostate  gland,  and  of  vmu.  «.iiHTui'«an«DUk. 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  Vesicnlse  semlnalea  and  mTKi'^o*'thi'"'JiiSm.T 
spermatic  ducts),  before  it  is  emitted.  And  an  ^^'^'^■^J^Jij^j'J'^ 
exact  analysis  is  not  of  much  consequence:  since  ■pumjBiBi.  b.  Tb*b«iTi« 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  powers  of  ninotor  UHvpuuTimia.  lo. 
the  fluid  depend  upon  the  Spermatozoa.  It  may  ™ni™'*IlEBm»«.  *''  "" 
hfl  stated,  however,  that  the  Spermatic  fluid  baa 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  that  it  contains  albumen,  together  with  a 
peculiar  animal  principle  termed  Spermatine ;  and  that  it  also  includes 
saline  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  muriates  and  phosphates,  espe- 
daily  the  latter,  which  form  cryatala  when  the  fluid  has  atood  for  some 
little  time. 

787.  The  Spermatozoa,  or  minute  fliamentons  bodies  set  free  by  the 
mpture  of  the  spermatic  cells,  are  distioguished  by  their  power  of 
spontaneoua  movement,  which  occasioned  them  to  be  long  regarded  as 
proper  Animalcules.  It  is  now  clear,  however,  from  the  history  of  their 
development,  as  well  aa  from  other  considerations,  that  they  cannot  be 
justly  regarded  in  this  light ;  and  that  they  are  analogous  to  the  repro- 
ductive particles  of  Plants,  which,  in  many  cases,  exhibit  a  spontaneous 
motion  of  extraordinary  activity,  after  they  have  been  set  free  from  the 
parent  structure.  The  Human  Spermatozoa  consista  of  a  little  oval 
flattened  "body,"  from  the  l-600th  to  the  l-800th  of  a  line  in  length; 
from  which  proceeds  a  filiform  "tail,"  gradually  tapering  to  a  very  fina 
point,  of  l-50th  or  at  most  l-40th  of  a  line  in  length.  The  whole  is 
perfectly  transparent;  and  nothing  that  can  be  called  stmctnre  can  be 
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satisfactorily  distinguished  within  it.  The  movements  are  principally 
excited  by  the  undulations  of  the  tail,  which  give  a  propulsive  action 
to  the  body.  They  may  continue  for  many  hours  after  the  emission  of 
the  fluid;  and  they  are  not  checked  by  its  admixture  with  other  secre- 
tions, such  as  the  urine,  and  the  prostatic  fluid.  When  the  seminal 
fluid  remains  in  contact  with  a  living  surface  (as  when  deposited  in  the 
generative  organs  of  the  female),  the  Spermatozoa  may  retain  their 
vitality  for  some  days;  and  an  instance  has  already  been  referred  to 
(§  240),  in  which  the  later  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Sperma- 
tozoa actually  take  place  in  this  situation, — the  seminal  fluid  emitted 
by  the  male  (among  many  Crustacea)  not  containing  any  Spermatozoa 
completely  formed,  but  numerous  spermatic  cells,  which  undergo  the 
remainder  of  their  development,  and  then  rupture  and  set  free  their 
contents,  within  the  oviducts  of  the  female. 

788.  The  power  of  procreation  does  not  exist  in  the  Uuman  Male 
(except  in  rare  cases)  until  the  age  of  from  14  to  16  years;  at  which 
epoch,  the  sexual  organs  undergo  a  much-increased  development;  and 
the  instinctive  desire,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  them,  is  awakened  in 
the  Blind.  From  that  time  to  an  advanced  ago,  the  procreative  power 
remains,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  system;  unless  it  he  exhausted  by 
excessive  use  of  it,  or  by  too  energetic  a  direction  of  the  mental  or 
corporeal  powers  to  some  other  object.  The  formation  of  Seminal  fluid 
being,  like  the  proper  acts  of  Secretion,  very  much  influenced  by  con- 
ditions of  the  Nervous  System,  is  increased  by  the  continual  direction 
of  the  mind  towards  objects  which  arouse  the  sexual  propensity;  and 
thus,  if  sexual  intercourse  be  very  frequent,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
the  fluid  will  be  produced  than  if  it  is  more  rarely  emitted,  alihougb 
the  amount  discharged  on  each  occasion  will  be  less.  The  forraatioa 
of  this  product  is  evidently  a  great  tax  upon  the  corporeal  powers;  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  highest  degree  of  bodily  and  mental 
vigor  is  inconsistent  with  more  than  a  very  moderate  indulgence  in 
sexual  intercourse;  whilst  nothing  is  more  certain  to  reduce  the  powers, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  than  excess  in  this  respect. 

780.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law,  prevailing  equally  in  the 
Vegetable  and  Animal  kingdoms, — that  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  each  other,  AVc  have  seen  that,  in  many  organized  beings,  the 
death  of  the  parent  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  new  generation; 
and  even  in  numerous  species  of  Insects  it  follows  very  speedily  upon 
the  sexual  intercourse.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Insects  which  usually 
die,  the  male  almost  immediately  after  the  act  of  copulation,  and  th« 
female  very  soon  after  the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  may  be  kept  alive 
for  many  weeks  or  even  months,  by  simply  preventing  the  copulation. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  Human  race,  early  death  is  by 
no  moans  an  unfrequent  result  of  the  excessive  or  premature  employ- 
ment of  the  genital  organs;  and  where  this  does  not  produce  an 
immediately-fatal  result,  it  lays  the  foundation  of  future  debility,  that 
contributes  to  produce  any  forms  of  disease  to  which  there  may  be  a 
constitutional  predisposition,  especially  those  of  a  Scrofulous  nature. 

790.  The  emission  of  the  Spermatic  fluid  is  an  act  of  a  purely  refiex 
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nature;  the  Will  having  no  power  either  to  effect  or  to  restrain  it. 
The  stimulus  is  given  by  the  friction  of  the  surface  of  the  Glans  Penis 
against  the  rugous  walls  of  the  Vagina ;  the  sensibility  of  the  organ 
being  at  the  same  time  much  increased,  by  the  determination  of  blood 
to  it.  The  impression  is  at  last  sufficiently  strong  to  produce,  through 
the  medium  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Spinal  cord  (which  is  the  gangli- 
onic centre  of  the  circle  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  connected  with 
this  organ\  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  Yesi- 
culse  semmales.  These  receptacles  discharge  their  contents  (which 
consist  partly  of  the  Spermatic  fluid,  and  partlji  of  a  secretion  of  their 
own)  into  the  Urethra;  and  from  this  they  are  expelled,  with  some 
degree  of  force,  and  with  a  kind  of  spasmodic  action,  by  its  own  Com- 
pressor muscles.  Although  the  sensations  concerned  in  this  act  are 
ordinarily  most  acutely  pleasurable,  yet  there  appears  to  be  Sufficient 
evidence  that  they  are  by  no  means  essential  to  its  performance ;  and 
that  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  Spinal  cord  may  excite  the  con- 
traction of  the  Ejaculator  muscles,  like  other  reflex  operations,  without 
producing  sensation  (§  894). 

8.  Action  of  the  Female, 

791.  The  share  of  the  Female  in  the  Generative  act  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Male;  for  she  not  only  furnishes,  in  the  ^^ germ-cell,*'  a 
product  which  is  as  essential  as  that  supplied  by  the  ^'  sperm-cell  **  for 
the  first  formation  of  the  germ ;  but  she  also  supplies  it  with  the  mate- 
rials which  it  requires  for  its  development,  up  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  can  support  its  own  life.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  accomplished, 
18  essentially  the  same  with  that  in  which  the  process  is  effected  in 
Plants.  In  certain  parts  of  the  female  structure  are  developed  pecu- 
liar bodies  termed  ova  ;  which  contaiu,  not  merely  the  germ-cells,  but  in 
addition  a  store  of  nutriment  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  germ. 
The  fertilizing  influence  finds  its  way  into  these;  and  the  germs  thus 
produced  begin  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  material  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  This,  as  already  pointed  out,  may  enable  the  embryo 
to  dcvelope  itself,  without  any  further  assistance  (save  a  warm  tempe- 
rature) into  the  form  it  is  permanently  to  assunft ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Birds  and  Reptiles,  which  do  not  come  forth  from  the  investments  of 
the  egg,  until  they  have  attained  the  form  characteristic  of  the  group 
to  which  they  belong.  Or  it  may  only  serve  for  the  early  part  of  the 
process  ;  and  one  of  two  methods  may  then  be  employed  to  complete 
it ; — either  a  new  connexion  is  formed  between  the  parent  and  the 
embryo,  by  which  the  former  continues  to  supply  the  latter  with  nutri- 
ment, more  directly  from  its  blood, — ^as  is  the  case  with  Mammalia,— or 
the  embryo  issues  from  the  egg,  in  a  condition  very  unlike  that  which 
it  is  permanently  to  attain,  but  in  a  form  which  enables  it  to  acquire  its 
own  nourishment,  and  to  pass  through  the  latter  stages  of  its  evolution 
quite  independently  of  any  assistance  from  its  parent :  this  is  the  case 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  Invertebrata. 

792.  The  Ova,  like  the  seminal  cells,  are  scattered  through  the  soft 
parenchyma  of  the  body,  in  animals  of  the  lowest  class ;  but  they  are 
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more  commonly  developed  in  certain  distinct  portions  of  the  fabric; 
being  sometimes  formed  in  the  midst  of  solid  massos  of  areolar  or  cel- 
lular texture;  whilst  in  other  instances  they  are  developed,  like  the 
Bpermatio  cells,  in  the  interior  of  tubes  and  vesicles  reaembliDg  those 
of  glands,  and  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct.  The  latter  condition 
obtains  in  the  greater  proportion  of  the  higher  Invertcbrated  animals, 
and  in  some  Fishes ;  but  in  the  Vertebrated  classes  we  return  to  the 
type  which  characterizes  the  egg-producing  organs  in  many  Zoophytes, 
— namely,  the  development  of  the  egg  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  solid 
parenchyma,  from  which  it  gradually  makes  it  way,  to  escape  into  the 
visceral  cavity.  The  Ovarium  of  the  Mammal,  Bird,  or  Reptile,  as  well 
as  that  of  moat  Fishes,  differs  entirely,  therefore,  from  that  of  the  In- 
vertebrata ;  for  the  latter  have  all  the  essential  characters  of  true 
glands ;  whilst  the  former  are  nothing  else  than  masses  of  parenchyini, 
copiously  supplied  vrith  blood-vessels,  and  having  dispersed  throngh 
their  substance  certain  peculiar  cells,  termed  ovisact,  within  which  the 
ova  are  developed.  In  order  that  the  latter  may  be  set  free,  not  only 
must  the  ovisac  itself  burst  (like  parent-cells  in  general],  but  the  pecu- 
liar tissue  and  the  envelopes  of  the  ovarium  must  likewise  give  way. 
When  the  ova  thus  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  they  may  lie  there 
for  some  time,  at  last  to  be  discharged  through  simple  openings  in  its 
walls,  as  happens  in  those  Fishes  which  have  this  form  of  ovarium:  or 
they  may  be  at  once  received  into  the  trumpet-shaped  expansion  of 
tubes,  that  shall  convey  them  to  these  orifices.  These  tubes  are  termed 
oviductt,  in  common  with  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glandular  ovarii 
of  Invertebrated  animals;  for  their  function  is  the  same, — that  of  con- 
veying the  ova  to  the  outlet  by  which  they  are  extruded  from  tho  body. 


The  F«1lopi«n 
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They  are  represented  in  Mammalia  by  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  are 
true  oviducts,  although  they  terminate  in  the  uterus  instead  of  proceed- 
ing directly  to  tlie  outlet.  And  it  is  by  the  fimbriated  extremities  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes  (Fig.  137,  10,  10),  which  apply  themselves  closely 
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to,  the  surface  of  the  ovaries  at  the  time  of  the  discharge  of  the  ova, 
that  these  are  received  and  conveyed  to  the  uterus,  instead  of  beine 
allowed  (as  in  some  of  the  lower  animals)  to  fall  into  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

793.  There  are  many  cases  among  the  lower  classes,  in  which  the 
ovum  is  retained  within  the  oviducts,  so  that  the  youns  comes  into  the 
world  alive ;  and  there  are  few  in  which,  during  this  delay,  it  receives 
a  direct  supply  of  additional^nourishment  from  the  fluids  of  its  parent. 
It  is  in  the  Mammalia,  however,  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  and 
complete  provision  for  this  purpose.     Still,  the  lowest  division  of  this 

Soup  approximates  closely,  in  the  type  of  its  generative  apparatus  to 
e  Oviparous  Yertebrata ;  for  the  oviducts  of  the  Monotremata  remain 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  terminate  separately,  in  the  uro-genital 
canal,  each  of  them  having  first  undergone  dilatation  into  a  uterine 
oavitv,  so  that  these  animals  have  two  completely  distinct  uteri.  In 
the  marsupialiay  there  is  a  closer  approximation  of  the  two  lateral  sets 
of  organs  on  the  median  line ;  for  the  oviducts  converge  towards  one 
another,  and  meet  on  the  median  line,  but  without  coalescing ;  so  that 
these  animals  have  a  true  ^^  double  uterus,"  opening  by  two  orifices  into 
the  vaginal  canal, — a  condition  which  is  sometimes  met  with  as  a  mal- 
formation in  the  Human  female.  The  vaginal  canal,  however,  is  also 
double ;  which  is  less  frequently  observed  in  the  Human  species.  The 
two  preceding  orders  constitute  the  sub-class  of  Implaeental  Mammals ; 
the  development  of  their  ova  within  the  uteri  being  cut  short  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  placenta  (§  ol8). — As  we  ascend 
through  the  series  of  Placental  Mammals,  we^  find  the  lateral  coales- 
cence of  the  uterine  dilatations  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  becoming  more 
and  more  complete.  It  first  shows  itself  in  the  vagina,  which  is  every- 
where single,  although  a  trace  of  separation  into  two  lateral  halves  is 
seen  in  the  Mare,  Ass,  Cow,  Pig,  and  Sloth,  in  which  animals  it  is  tra- 
versed, in  the  virgin  state,  by  a  narrow,  vertical  partition.  In  many 
of  the  Rodentia,  the  uterus  still  remains  completely  divided  into  two 
lateral  halves,  opening  into  the  vagina  by  separate  orifices ;  whilst  in 
others,  these  coalesce  at  their  lower  portion,  forming  a  rudiment  of  the 
true  ^^body"  of  the  uterus  of  the  Human  female.  This  part  increases 
in  the  more  elevated  Herbivora  and  Gamivora,  at  the  expense  of  the 
lateral  ununited  portions,  which  are  now  termed  the  ^^cornua;"  but  even 
in  the  lower  Quadrumana,  the  uterus  is  somewhat  cleft  at  its  summit, 
and  the  '^angles,"  into  which  the  oviducts  enter,  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  organ.  As  we  ascend  through  the  Quadrumanous 
series  towards  Man,  we  find  the  ^'  body"  of  the  uterus  increasing,  and 
the  ^^  angles"  diminishing  in  proportion,  until  the  original  division  is 
completely  lost  sight  of,  except  in  the  slight  dilatation  of  the  cavity  at 
the  points  at  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  enter  it. 

794.  Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  most  important  characters  of 
the  organs  provided  for  the  original  production  and  for  the  subsequent 
reception  of  the  ova,  we  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  their 
development. — The  essential  structure  of  the  cnmle^  or  unfertilized  egg, 
appears  to  be  the  same  in  all  animals.  It  consists  externally  of  a 
membranous  sac,  so  termed,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  the  viUlUne 
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membra7ie,  or  yolk-bag.  The  vitellus,  or  yoJk,  coDsists  chiefly  of  albu- 
men and  oil-globules ;  and  floating  in  tliia  fluid  is  eeen  a  cell  of  peculiar 
aspect,  termed  the  germinal  veiicle,  upon  ihe  walls  of  which  is  a  very 
distinct  nucleus,  termed  the  germinal  spot. — The  layer  of  albumen  Bar- 
rounding  the  yolk,  and  termed  the  white  of  the  Bird's  egg,  together  with 
the  membrane  which  envelopes  this  and  forma  the  basis  of  the  shell,  are 
not  added  until  after  the  ovum  has  left  the  ovarium.  They  are  not 
present  in  the  eggs  of  many  of  the  lo\jer  Invertebrata ;  these  con- 
sisting merely  of  the  parts  which  are  formed  within  the  ovarium. 

795.  The  structure  of  the  ovule  in  Mammals  differs  in  no  essential 
particular  from  that  Just  described;  but  the  yolk  is  much  less  in 
amount  than  in  the  ovules  of  Invertebrated  animals ;  since  only  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  are  to  take  place 
at  its  expense.  The  vitelline  membrane  is  of  peculiar  thickness  and 
transparency ;  and  as,  when  the  ovum  is  compressed  under  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  as  a  broad  transparent  belt,  it  is  commonly  known  as 
the  zona  pellucida.  We  shall  find  that  the  ovule,  after  leaving  the 
ovarium  and  receiving  the  fertilizing  influence,  becomes  enclosed,  whilst 
passing  through  the  Fallopian  tube,  with  a  layer  of  albuminous  matter, 
which  represents  the  white  of  the  Bird's  egg;  and  with  an  additional 
fibrous  envelope,  which  corresponds  with  the  membrane  envoloping  the 
latter.  This  fibrous  membrane,  termed  the  Chorion,  afterwards  be- 
comes subservient,  however,  to  various  important  changes :  by  means  of 
which  the  ovum  is  again  brought  into  connexion  with  the  parent,  to 
derive  from  the  blood  of  the  latter  the  materials  requisite  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  embryo.  These  changes  will  be  deacrtbed 
hereafter  (§§811,  818). 

796.  The  Ovisac  of  Mammalia  forms  the  inner  layer  of  what  is 
termed  the  Graafian  follicle,  after  the  name  of  its  discoverer ;  and  in- 
stead of  closely  enveloping  the  ovulum,  as  it  docs  in  oviparous  animals, 
it  contains,  in  addition  to  it,  a  quantity  of  granular  matter,  consisting 
of  cells  arranged  in  membranous  layers,  together  with  fluid.  In  the 
immature  ovisac,  these  cells  occupy  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the 
ovisac  and  the  ovum,  but  they  gradually  dissolve  away,  especially  on 
the  side  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ovary  ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  ^■ 
buminous  fluid  is  effused  from  the  deeper  part  of  the  ovisac,  which 
pushes  before  it  the  residual  layer  of  cells  that  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  ovum  (forming  the  discus  proligertta),  and  thus  carries  it 
against  the  opposite  wall.  The  outer  layer  of  the  GralEan  follicle  i* 
formed  by  a  thickening  and  condensation  of  the  surrounding  paren- 
chyma of  the  ovarium  ;  and  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ovisac  which  it 
envelopes.  It  is  extremely  vascular,  and  is  evidently  destined  to 
afl'ord  to  the  contained  structures  the  materials  for  their  development, 
which  they  receive  and  appropriate  by  their  own  powers  of  absorption 
and  assimilation. 

797.  The  Mammalian  Ovarium  may  he  seen,  even  in  the  fcctal  ani- 
mal, to  contain  immature  ova,  enclosed  within  their  ovisacs ;  and  the 
several  parts  of  the  former  may  be  clearly  distinguished  in  those  which 
are  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  development.  It  appears  that, 
during  the  period  of  childhood,  there  is  a  continual  rupture  of  the  ovi- 
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sacs  (or  parent-cells),  and  discharge  of  ova,  at  the  surface  of  the  ora- 
riam ;  but  these  ova  never  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  development,  as  to 
render  them  fit  for  impregnation.  Their  evolation  takes  place  more 
completely,  as  well  as  more  rapidly,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  when 
there  is  a  greatly-increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  genital 
organs,  and  a  correspondingly-augmented  energy  in  their  nutritive  opera- 
tions. At  this  epoch,  the  parenchyma  of  the  ovarium  is  crowded  with 
ovisacs ;  which  are  still  so  minute,  that  in  the  Ox,  according  to  Dr. 
Barry's  computation,  a  cubic  inch  would  contain  200  millions  of  them. 
Some  of  those  nearest  the  surface,  however,  are  continually  attaining 
increased  development;  and  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  Graafian  follicles, 
and  a  discharge  of  ova  prepared  for  impregnation,  from  the  exterior  of 
the  ovarium,  thenceforth  take  place,  with  more  or  less  tendency  to 
periodicity^  during  the  whole  time  that  the  female  is  in  a  state  of  apti- 
tude for  procreation. 

798.  In  the  Human  female,  the  period  of  Puberty  usually  occurs  be- 
tween the  13th  and  16th  years.  The  differences  in  the  time  of  its  advent 
partly  depend  upon  individual  constitution,  and  partly  upon  various  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  such  as  temperature,  habits  of  life,  kc.  As  a 
general  rule,  habitual  exposure  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  an  inert  life, 
sensual  indulgence,  and  circumstances  that  excite  the  sexual  feelines, 
favor  the  approach  of  Puberty ;  whilst  a  cold  climate  and  hardy  life 
retard  it.     The  appearance  of  the  Gatamenial  discharge  usually  takes 

Slace  whilst  the  evolution  of  the  genital  organs  is  in  progress ;  and  it  is  a 
ecided  indication,  when  it  occurs,  that  the  aptitude  for  procreation  has 
been  attained.  It  is  not  unfrequently  delayed  much  longer,  however ;  and 
its  absence  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  inability  to  con- 
ceive. The  Gatamenial  fluid,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  Uterus,  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  Blood ;  but  in  its  passage 
through  the  vagina,  this  is  deprived  of  its  coagulating  power  by  admix- 
ture with  the  vaginal  mucus.  The  appearance  of  clots  in  the  discharge 
may  usually  be  regarded  as  an  indication  than  an  excess  of  blood  is 
escaping  from  the  uterine  surface.  In  some  cases  of  difficult  Menstrua- 
tion, which  seem  to  depend  upon  a  state  of  low  inflammation  in  the 
Uterus,  the  fibrine  has  such  a  tendency  to  become  organized,  as  to  form 
shreds,  or  layers  of  false  membrane,  which  sometimes  plug  up  the  os 
uteri.  The  healthy  Menstrual  secretion  is  remarkable  for  itk  very  acid 
character. — It  has  been  recently  maintained  that  this  periodical  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  dependent 
upon  the  ovarian  oestrum ;  but  there  seems  adequate  reason  for  the 
belief,  that,  although  the  two  phenomena  are  usually  consentaneous, 
yet  that  they  are  essentially  independent;  since  each  occasionally 
recurs  without  being  accompanied  by  the  other.  The  catamenial  dis- 
charge usually  makes  its  appearance  pretty  regularly  (save  during  preg- 
nancy and  lactation)  at  intervals  of  28  days  ;  but  there  are  many  females 
in  whom  its  recurrence  takes  place  with  no  less  regularity  at  shorter  or 
at  longer  intervals.  The  duration  of  the  flow,  too,  is  subject  to  great 
variations;  for  in  some  individuals  it  does  not  last  above  a  day  or  two, 
whilst  in  others  it  continues  a  week  or  more. 

799.  This  flux  of  blood  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Uterus  is 
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not  confined  to  the  Human  female,  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  but 
occura  in  somo  of  the  lower  Mammalia  in  the  state  of  heat,  or  periodi- 
cal aptitude  for  procreation,  at  which  timo  the  ovarium  contains  ova 
ready  for  impregnation.  The  chief  peculiarity  attending  ita  appearance 
in  the  Human  female,  is  ita  regular  monthly  return.  In  the  natural 
condition  of  many  of  the  lower  Mammalia,  as  in  Oviparous  animals, 
the  period  of  heat  recurs  at  some  one  timo  of  the  year, — usually  in 
tho  spring;  or,  in  the  smaller  and  more  prolific  species,  from  two  to 
six  times.  And  in  those  which  have  undergone  a  change  by  domesti- 
cation, the  recurrence  is  usually  irregular,  depending  upon  vartoiu 
circumstances  of  regimen,  temperature,  &c.  The  general  analogy 
between  the  Menstruation  of  the  Human  female  and  the  Heat  of  the 
lower  Mammalia, — consisting  in  the  peculiar  aptitude  for  impregnation 
which  then  exists  in  consequence  of  the  maturation  of  ova  in  the  ovarium, 
— cannot  now  be  questioned;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  Human  female 
ova  mai/  be  matured  and  impregnated  at  ani/  part  of  the  period  which 
elapses  between  the  occurrences  of  the  Catamenial  discharge ;  though 
it  is  certain  that  the  aptitude  for  conception  is  much  greater,  daring 
the  few  days  which  precede  and  follow  the  menstrflal  period,  than  at 
any  intervening  time.  The  duration  of  the  period  of  aptitude  for  pro- 
creation, which  is  marked  by  the  continued  appearance  of  the  Cata- 
menia,  is  more  limited  in  Women  than  iu  Men ;  usually  terminating  at 
about  the  45th  year.  It  is  sometimca  prolonged,  however,  for  ten  or 
even  fifteen  years  longer;  but  cases  are  rare,  in  which  women  above  50 
years  of  age  have  borne  children.  There  is  usually  no  menstrual  flow 
during  pregnancy  and  lactation ;  in  fact  the  cessation  of  the  Cata* 
menia  is  usually  one  of  the  first  signs  indicating  that  conception  has 
taken  place.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  however,  for  them  to 
appear  once  or  twice  subsequently  to  Conception ;  and  their  appearance 
during  Lactation,  especially  if  tt  be  much  prolonged,  is  still  more  fre- 
quent; hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  continuance  of  Lactation 
may  not  prevent  a  fresh  conception, — which  is  found  to  be  true  in 
practice. 

800.  Wo  shall  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  Ovulum,  when  it  is  being  prepared  for  fecundation  ;  and  of  tlie 
principal  features  of  its  subsequent  development. — Up  to  the  period 
when  the  Ovule  is  nearly  brought  to  maturity,  it  remains  suspended 
in  the  centre  of  the  cavity  of  the  Ovisac;  but  it  then  begins  to  move 
towards  that  side  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  which  is  nearest  the  surfac« 
of  the  ovarium.  An  important  change  is  at  the  same  time  occurring 
in  the  Graafian  follicle  itself ;  for  whilst  the  part  with  which  the  ovule 
comes  in  contact  gradually  thins  away,  the  outer  or  vascular  layer  of 
the  remainder,  especially  on  that  side  most  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
ovary,  becomes  much  increased  in  thickness;  and  a  great  increase 
takes  place  at  that  part,  in  the  cellular  layer  that  linea  tho  ovisac, 
which  presents  a  reddish  glutinous  aspect.  This  subsequently  under- 
goes a  still  greater  augmentation,  and  becomes  more  fleshy ;  projecting 
like  a  mass  of  granulations  from  the  interior  of  the  ovisac,  and 
receiving  blood-vessels  which  pass  into  it  from  the  vascular  membrane 
that  surrounds  it.     At  the  same  time,  the  wall  of  the  Graafian  follicle 
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is  thrown  into  wrinkles,  which  are  directed  towards  the  interior,  so  as 
to  occasion  the  contraction  of  the  cavity ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  be 
entirely  filled  with  the  new  growth,  the  centre  of  which  is  marked  by 
a  sort  of  stelliform  cicatrix.  This  substance  speedily  becomes  of  a 
paler  hae  than  at  first,  and  is  known  from  its  color  as  the  corpus 
luteum. — The  escape  of  the  ovule  from  the  ovarium  involves  pro- 
cesses which  are  essentially  the  same,  whether  it  be  impregnated  or 
not ;  but  the  subsequent  changes  differ  in  the  two  cases,  so  that  the 
corpus  luteum  which  accompanies  the  pregnant  state  is  usually  a 
much  larger  and  more  hignly-organizea  l^y,  than  that  which  is 
found  in  the  ovary  of  the  unimpregnated  female.  This  difference 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  absence,  in  the  latter  case,  of  that  special 
determination  of  blood  to  the  genital  organs,  which  takes  place  in  the 
former. — It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  presence  of  a  tmaU  and  imper- 
fect corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary,  merely  indicates  that  an  ovum  has 
been  matured  and  discharged,  and  affords  no  evidence  of  impreg- 
nation or  sexual  intercourse.  The  presence  of  a  large  and  character- 
istic corpus  luteum,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  affording 
undoubted  evidence  that  impregnation  has  taken  place.  When  fully 
formed,  the  corpus  luteum  may  be  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
one  of  its  diameters,  and  rather  less  in  the  other ;  it  usually  forms  a 
projection  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  occupies  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  whole  area  of  its  section.  It  is  frequently,  how- 
ever, much  smaller  than  this;  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 
presence  of  a  corpus  luteum  as  large  as  a  full-sized  pea,  is  toler- 
ably certain  evidence  of  impregnation.  After  delivery,  the  size  of  the 
corpus  luteum  rapidly  diminishes,  and  in  a  few  months  it  ceases  to  be 
recognisable  as  such ;  the  cicatrix  by  which  the  ovum  has  escaped, 
however,  remains  visible  for  some  time  longer. 

801.  The  increase  of  size  which  is  observable  in  the  ovule  that  is 
being  prepared  for  fecundation,  is  chiefly  due  to  an  auraientation  in  the 
substance  of  the  Yolk ;  and  this  also  becomes  more  firm  and  granular 
than  before.  But  the  most  curious  change  is  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  Germinal  Vesicle ;  for  this,  although  previously  in  the  centre  of  the 
yolk,  now  moves  up  towards  the  side  of  it  which  is  nearest  the  surface 
of  the  ovary,  and  becomes  flattened  against  the  yolk-bag.  At  the  same 
time,  it  ceases  to  present  its  ordinary  pellucidity  and  becomes  obscure ; 
and  this  alteration  appears  to  be  due  to  the  development  of  a  brood  of 
young  cells  in  its  interior.  From  the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  New- 
port and  others,  it  would  seem  that  it  then  bursts  and  sets  these  free, 
so  that  they  become  diffused  through  the  yolk ;  and  as  this  change  may 
happen  beK)re  fecundation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  being  preparatory  to 
it,  or  at  any  rate  as  being  independent  of  it. 

802.  The  ova  thus  matured  and  prepared  for  fecundation,  are  dis- 
charged from  the  surface  of  the  ovary  by  the  process  already  described, 
whether  sexual  intercourse  take  place  or  not ;  and  being  received  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  they  are  by  them  conducted  towards  the  uterus. 
Their  transmission  may  be  effected  by  a  kind  of  peristaltic  movement 
which  is  observed  to  take  place  in  tnese  tubes  during  the  periods  of 
heat ;  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  action  of  the  cilia  which  line  them ;  the  di- 
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rection  of  both  movementB  being  the  eame, — namely,  from  the  ovaries 
towards  the  uterus.  If  in  their  course  they  ahoufd  not  receive  the  fer- 
tilizing influence,  they  appear  soon  to  <!ie  and  to  disintegrate  ;  but  if  they 
should  be  impregnated  by  contact  with  the  spermatic  fluid,  they  almost 
immediately  begin  to  undergo  the  first  of  those  changes,  which  tend  to 
the  production  of  a  new  organism. 

803.  Mnch  discussion  has  taken  place,  with  regard  to  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  fertilization  of  the  ovulum  takes  place  ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  as  we  find  the  order  of  the  diffe- 
rent steps  to  vary  considerably  in  different  classes  of  animals.  Thus  in 
many  aquatic  Mollusca,  and  even  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  of 
Fishes,  there  is  no  act  of  copulation  whatever ;  but  the  spermatic  fluid 
when  emitted  by  the  male,  is  diffused  through  the  water,  and  fertilizes  the 
ova  which  have  been  deposited  by  the  female  in  his  neighborhood.  In  the 
Frog,  again,  and  in  other  Reptiles,  the  spermatic  fluid  is  emitted  upon 
the  ova,  at  the  time  that  they  arc  being  extruded  by  the  female.  In 
many  Insects  and  Crustacea,  in  which  a  single  congress  often  aerves  to 
fertilize  many  thousand  eggs,  the  deposition  of  which  occupies  a  period 
of  several  weeks  or  months,  the  spermatic  fluid  is  received  and  stored 
up  in  a  saccular  dilatation  of  the  oviduct  of  the  female,  which  is  termed 
the  tpermo-tkeea  ;  and  in  this  manner  it  serves  to  impregnate  the  ova,  as 
they  are  successively  developed,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  outlet  of  the 
oviduct.  In  Birds,  we  find  that  ova  are  often  set  free  from  the  ovarium 
in  a  state  of  full  maturity,  hut  without  fertiliiation  ;  and  that  they  re- 
ceive their  additional  layer  of  albumen  and  their  shelly  envelope,  in 
passing  down  the  oviduct,  so  as,  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  to  differ 
in  no  obvious  particular  from  fertile  eggs.  It  is  doubtful,  in  regard  to 
Mammalia,  whether  the  act  of  fertilization  takes  place  before  the  ovum 
has  been  completely  extricated  from  the  ovisac,  or  subsequently  to  its 
finally  quitting  the  ovarium  and  being  received  into  the  Fallopian  tube. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  spermatozoa  frequently,  if  not  invariably, 
find  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  being  carried  thither  by 
their  own  spontaneous  movements  ;  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  fertilization  of  the  ova  usually  takes  place  before  they 
have  entirely  escaped  from  the  ovisac,  or  whilst  they  are  still  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  place  of 
the  act  of  fecundation  varies,  according  to  the  point  at  which  the  ovule 
and  the  seminal  fluid  first  come  into  contact. — which  may  depend  npon 
the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  ova  at  the  period  of  copulation. 

80-1.  Everything  indicates  that  the  contact  of  the  Spermatozoon  with 
the  Ovulum  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  act  of  fecundation ;  and  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe,  from  Mr.  Newport's  recent  observations,  that 
when  this  contact  occurs,  the  spermatozoa  undergo  solution  ;  and  that  it 
is  in  the  absorption  of  the  product  of  that  solution  into  the  interior  of 
the  ovum  (thus  blending,  as  in  Plants,  the  contents  of  the  "  sperm-cell" 
with  those  of  tho  "germ-cell"),  that  the  act  of  fecundation  essentially 
consists.  Availing  himself  of  the  agency  of  caustic  potass,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  spermatozoa,  Mr.  N.  applied 
this  agent  to  the  ova  at  determinate  periods  after  the  application  of 
these  bodies,  which  he  had  separated  from  the  liquor  aeminit  by  filtra- 
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tton ;  and  he  fonnd  that  when  the  inteml  of  time  between  the  one 
application  and  the  other  was  only  one  or  two  seconds,  only  the  early 
stages  of  the  process  took  place,  and  no  embryo  was  prodaced ;  when 
an  interval  of  five  seconds  was  allowed,  very  few  embryos  were  produced 
from  a  large  number  of  ova ;  but  when  the  interval  was  fifteen  seconds 
or  more,  the  proportion  of  embryos  produced  was  much  greater.  Thus 
it  seems  obvious  that  time  is  an  important  element  in  the  fertilizing 
process ;  and  that  fertilization  may  be  incompletely  effected,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  penetration  of  the  product  of  the  diffiuence  of  the  Sperma- 
tozoa. How  this  product  acts  upon  the  contents  of  the  ovum,  however, 
and  whether  one  or  many  of  the  cells  set  free  by  the  rupture  or  solution 
of  the  germinal  vesicle  are  fertilized  by  it,  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
805.  The  first  change  which  can  be  observed  to  be  consequent  upon 
fecundation  in  the  Mammalian  ovum  is  the  "  segmentation"  of  the  yolk ; 
the  entire  mass  of  which,  though  previously 
compact   and   uniform,   resolves    itself,   first  ^-  ^^* 

into  two,  then  into  four,  then  into  eight  seg- 
.  ments  (Fig.  138J ;  each  segment  containing  a 
transparent  vesicle,  which  may  be  surmised 
to  he  a  descendant  of  the  original  germ-cell. 
By  a  continoance  of  the  same  process,  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  vitelline  sac,  or  zona  peU 
htcida,  becomes  occupied  by  spherical  parti* 
des  of  yolk  (each  containing  a  pellucid  par- 
ticle), the  aggregation  of  which  gives  it  a 
mulberry-like  appearance ;  and  by  its  fur- 
ther continuance,  the  component  cells  becom- 
ing more  and  more  minute,  the  mass  comes 
to  present  a  uniform  finely-granular  aspect. 
At  this  stage  it  does  not  appear  that  the  se> 
veral  segments  of  the  yolk  have  a  distinct 
enveloping  membrane ;  but  an  envelope  is 
now  formed  around  each  of  them,  converting 
H  into  a  cell,  of  which  the  included  particle 
forms  the  naclens.  This  happens  first  to  the 
peripheral  portions  of  the  mass ;  and  as  its 
cells  are  fully  developed,  they  arrange  them- 
selves at  the  surface  of  the  yolk  into  a  kind 
of  membrane ;  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  I 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal  shape  from  mutual 

firesBure,  so  as  to  resemble  pavement  epithe- 
inm  (Fig.  139).     As  the  globular  masses  of 
the  interior  are  gradually  converted  into  cells,     ^^^    ^^ 
they  also  pass  to  the  surface  and  accumulate  m^uir^Mtiu 
there;  thus  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  £^''r^||^iiSi^^^i;^~,;;^h^ 
envelope  already  formed  by  the  more  super-  J!',|SJj°„',^^2JSJl^i*^  *^ 
ficial  layer  of  cells,  while  the  central  part  of 

the  yolk  remains,  filled  only  with  a  clear  fluid,  which  seems  to  be  the 
product  of  the  liquefaction  of  some  of  the  interior  spherules.  By  this 
process,  the  eztems^  port  of  the  yolk  ia  converted  into  a  kind  of  secon- 
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dary  envelope,  conBtituting  the  germinal  membrane;  and  as  ibia  forma 
a  complete  aac  enyeloping  the  liquefied  yolk  of  the  interior,  and  as  the 
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whole  structure  of  the  future  embryo  originates  in  its  substance,  it  hss 
been  termed  by  BischofT  the  blastodermie  vesicle, 

806.  The  Blastodermic  Vesicle  very  soon  after  its  formation,  pre- 
sents at  one  point  an  opaque  roundish  spot,  which  is  produced  by  an 
accumulation  of  cells  and  nuclei  of  less  transparency  than  elsewhere ; 
and  it  is  within  this,  which  is  termed  tho  area  germinativa,  that  all  the 
structures  of  the  permanent  organism  originate.  When  seen  in  section, 
this  mass  of  cells  presents  the  aspect  shown  at  Fig.  140,  c.  The  Ger- 
minal Membrane  increases  in  extent  and  thickness  by  the  production  of 
new  cells ;  "and  it  subdivides  into  two  layers,  which,  although  both  at 
first  composed  of  cells,  soon  presents  distinctive  characters,  and  arc 
concerned  in  very  different  ulterior  operations.  The  outer  one  of  these 
is  commonly  known  as  the  serouB  layer,  and  the  inner  as  tho  mucom; 
the  division  is  at  first  most  evident  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  area 
germinativa ;  but  it  soon  extends  from  this  point,  and  implicates  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

807.  The  area  germinativa  soon  loses  tho  rounded  form  which  it  at 
first  possessed,  and  becomes  first  oval,  and  then  pear-shaped.     Whilit 

Fig.  140. 
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this  change  ts  taking  plao< 
a  clear  apace,  termed  the  a 


in  it,  there  gradually  appears  in  its  centre 
a  pellucida ;  and  this  is  bounded  externally 
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by  a  more  opaque  circle  ^whose  opacity  is  due  to  the  greater  aocumula- 
lion  of  cells  and  nuclei  m  that  part),  which  subsequently  becomes  the 
area  vaseulosa.  In  the  formation  of  these  two  spaces,  both  the  serous 
and  mucous  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane  seem  to  take  their  share ; 
but  the  foundation  of  the  vertebral  column  and  nervous  centres  appears 
to  be  laid  chiefly  if  not  entirely  in  the  serous  layer ;  whilst  the  mucous 
is  afterwards  concerned  more  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  nutritive 
apparatus.  Between  these  a  third  layer  subsequently  makes  its  ap- . 
pearance ;  which,  as  the  first  vessels  of  the  embryonic  structure  are 
formed  in  it,  is  termed  the  vascular  layer. 

808.  Thus  the  first  development  of  the  Mammalian  embryo  is  into 
a  sac,  enclosing  the  store  of  nutriment  that  has  been  prepared  for  it, — 
in  £Bict,  a  stomach ;  and  we  shall  presently  see,  that  it  is  by  the  agency 
of  the  walls  of  this  sac,  that  the  nutrient  materials  which  it  encloses 
are  prepared  for  being  appropriated  to  the  development  of  the  more 
permanent  part  of  the  fabric,  which  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  centre  of 
the  mulberry  mass.  But  we  may  here  stop  to  notice  the  interesting 
fact,  that  the  development  of  the  ovum  in  the  lowest  classes  of  animals 
may  almost  be  said  to  cease  at  this  point;  the  external  layer  of  the 

Erminal  membrane  remaining  as  the  integument ;  the  internal  layer 
coming  the  lining  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  space  occupied  by  the 
▼oik  forming  the  digestive  cavity,  into  which  an  entrance  or  mouth  is 
formed,  by  the  thinning  away  of  the  germinal  membrane  at  a  certain 
point,  round  which  ten^o^a  or  prolonged  lips  are  usually  developed. 
This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  lustory  of  development  in  the  simpler 
Polypes ;  and  we  see  how  remarkably  it  corresponds  with  the  history  of 
development  of  the  lower  Gryptogamic  plants,  m  which  the  first-formed 
membranous  expansion,  or  primary  frond,  remains  as  the  permanent 
leaf. — In  the  Mammalia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the 
germinal  membrane,  and  of  the  cavity  which  it  forms,  have  a  merely 
temporary  purpose ;  being  cast  off,  when  they  have  performed  their 
function,  like  the  cotyledons  of  Flowering  Plants. 

809.  During  the  time  which  is  occupied  by  these  important  changes, 
the  Ovum  passes  through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  maxes  its  way  into 
the  Uterus.  During  its  transit  through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  Mam- 
malian ovum, — ^like  the  ovum  of  Bir&  in  its  passage  through  the  ovi- 
duct,— receives  an  additional  layer  of  albuminous  matter  secreted  from 
the  walls  of  the  tube ;  and  this  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  membrane^ 
whose  structure  and  mode  of  formation  have  been  described  on  a  former 
occasion  (§§  181, 182).  The  outer  layer  of  this  envelope,  in  the  egg 
of  the  Bird,  is  further  consolidated  by  the  deposition  of  particles  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  its  areolae ;  but  it  undergoes  no  higher  organization. 
In  the  Mammal,  however,  this  new  envelope  (termed  the  Chorion)  is  a 
formation  of  great  importance ;  being  the  medium  through  which  the 
whole  subsequent  nutrition  of  the  embryo  is  derived.  This  is  at  first 
taken  in  by  means  of  a  number  of  villous  processes,  proceeding  from 
the  entire  surface  of  the  Chorion,  and  giving  it  a  spongy  or  snaffrv 
appearance ;  these  processes  (which  are  composed  of  nucleated  cell^ 
serve  as  absorbing  radicles,  which  draw  in  the  fluids  afforded  by  the 
parent ;  and  they  thus  make  up  for  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  small 
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enpply  of  nutritious  matter  stored  up  in  the  ovum  itself.  The  con- 
tained embryo  appropriates  the  fluid  which  is  thus  imbibed,  bj  simple 
absorption  through  its  surface ;  and  thus  it  is  nourished  until  a  more 
special  provision  for  its  development  comes  into  action.  The  structure 
of  this  organ,  termed  the  Placenta,  cannot  be  understood,  until  the 
concurrent  changes  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Uterus  have  been 
considered, 

810.  This  membrane,  in  its  natural  condition,  presents  on  its  free 
surface  the  orifices  of  numerous  cylindrical  follicles  ;  which  are  arranged 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  In  the  spaces 
between  these  follicles,  the  blood-vessels  form  a  dense  capillary  network. 
When  impregnation  takes  place,  this  mucous  membrane  swells  and  be- 
comes lax;  its  capillaries  increase  in  size;  the  follicles  are  developed 
into  glandular  cavities,  and  become  turgid  with  a  white  epithelium  ;  and 
the  interfollicuiar  spaces  are  crowded  with  nucleated  cells,  which  fill  up 
the  meshes  of  the  capillary  network.  In  this  peculiar  condition,  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  is  termed  the  Decidua.  At  a  later  period, 
the  decidua  may  be  found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  layers ;  the  decidua 
vera,  lining  the  uterus  ;  and  the  decidua  rejlexa,  covering  the  exterior 
of  the  ovum.  Much  discuasion  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  decidua  reflexa  originates,  and  the  question  cannot 
even  now  be  considered  as  determined.  The  view  recently  put  forth  by 
Coste  is,  perhaps,  as  probable  as  any.  He  considers  that  the  ovum  on 
its  entrance  into  the  uterine  cavity,  is  partly  imbedded  in  its  thick  vas- 
cular lining  membrane,  and  that  this  swells  up  around  it,  like  the 
granulations  around  the  pea  in  an  issue ;  so  that  at  last  the  ovum  be- 
comes completely  invested  by  the  special  envelope  thus  formed,  which 
closes  in  around  it,  constituting  the  decidua  reflexa,  and  which  is  at 
first  not  in  contact  with  the  decidua  vera  at  any  part  save  where  it  has 
sprung  from  it.  As  the  ovum  increases  in  size,  the  decidua  reflexa 
grows  with  it,  and  is  thus  gradually  brought  into  contact  with  the 
decidua  vera  which  lines  the  uterus,  the  cavity  between  them  being 
obliterated ;  and  at  a  later  period,  the  two  coalesce,  so  that  they  are  no 
longer  distinguishable  from  each  other. 

811.  When  the  ovum  has  arrived  in  the  Uterus,  therefore,  and  the 
villous  tufts  of  its  chorion  are  developed,  these  como  into  contact,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  the  epithelial  layer  which  intervenes  between 
them  and  the  vascular  decidua.  Through  this  cellular  membrane, 
therefore,  the  ovum  must  derive  its  nutriment  from  the  vascular  sur- 
face; and  it  cannot  be  deemed  improbable,  that  its  office  is  to  draw 
from  the  subjacent  vessels  the  materials  which  are  to  serve  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  ovum,  and  to  present  it  to  the  villous  tufts  of  the 
chorion.  Each  of  these,  as  already  mentioned,  is  composed  of  ui 
assemblage  of  nucleated  cells,  which  are  found  in  various  stages  of 
development;  and  the  viUua  seems  to  elongate  by  the  development  of 
new  cells  from  the  germinal  spot  at  its  free  extremity,  whilst,  like  the 
spongiole  of  the  plant,  it  draws  in  nutriment  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  imbedded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Decidua  at  this  early  period, 
appears  to  be  actively  employed  in  preparing  nutriment  for  the 
embryo;  for  ita  cellular  layer  is  so  abundant,  as  to  form  a  bed  into 
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irhich  the  tofts  of  the  chorion  are  received;  whilst  its  follicles  are 
enlarged  into  giandnlse  of  sufficient  size,  to  allow  these  villi  (in  some 
Mammals  at  least)  to  extend  themselves  into  their  interior. — In  its 
ewliest  grade  of  development,  as  alresdj^  remarked,  the  ohorion  and 
its  villi  contain  no  vessels;  and  the  fluid  drawn  in  hy  the  tufts  is 
eommnnicated  to  the  embryo,  by  the  absorbing  powers  of  its  germinal 
iDembrane.  Bat  when  the  tofts  are  penetrated  by  blood-vesselB,  and 
their  communication  with  the  embryo  becomes  mnch  more  direct,  the 
means  by  which  they  communicate  with  the  parent  are  found  to  bfl 
essentially  the  same ;— namety,  a  double  layer  of  cells,  one  layer 
belonging  to  the  foetal  tuft,  the  other  to  the  vasonlar  maternal  sorfoce. 
(See  §819.) 

812.  We  now  return  to  the  Embryo  itself;  the  general  history  of 
whose  development  has  been  already  traced,  up  to  the  period  at  wnicb 
die  cluster  of  cells  in  the  Area  Germinativa  is  aboat  to  give  origin'  to 
the  permanent  structures  of  the  fcetns.  The  parts  first  formed  in  the 
mabryo  of  Yertebrated  animals,  are  such  as  most  characteristically 
distinguish  them  from  all  others ; — namely,  the  Vertebral  Column,  and 
Stoinal  Cord.  The  first  indication  of  these  consists  in  the  formation 
of  what  is  termed  the  primitive  trace,  which  is  a  shallow  groove,  lying 
between  two  oval  ridges  (Fig.  141,  v),  known  as  the  lamina  dortalee. 
The  form  of  these  is  changed  with  that  of  the  area  pellncida ;  at  first 
they  are  oval,  then  pear-shaped,  and  at  last  become  of  a  violin-shape. 
At  the  same  time  they  rise  more  and  more  from  the  surface  of  the 
Area  pellucida,  so  as  to  form  ridges  of  higher  elevation,  with  a  deeper 
groove  between  tbem;  and  the  summits  of  these  ridges  tend  to 
approach  one  another,  and  gradually  unite,  so  as  to  convert  the  groove 
into  a  tube.  It  is  within  thlH,  that  the  Gerebro-spinal  Axis  is  after- 
wards formed ;  the  brain  being  developed  in  the  anterior  dilated  por- 
tion, and  the  spinal  cord  in  the  posterior  more  contracted  part.     The 

Fig.  141. 
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former  remains  unclosed  much  longer  than  the  latter.  The  tube 
within  which  the  nenral  axis  is  thus  enclosed,  and  which  is  entirely 
composed  of  nucleated  cells  (Fig.  16),  is  termed  the  Ohorda  dortalit; 
and  it  retains  its  embryonic  type  in  mftny  of  the  lower  Fishes,  which 
never  possess  a  true  vertehral  colamn.     The  elements  of  the  vertebro 
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are  developed  in  a  fibrouH  membrane,  with  which  the  chorda  dorsalis 
Bubsequentfy  becomes  invested ;  the  neural  arches  being  the  parts  first 
formed. 

813.  Daring  the  progress  of  thia  change,  another  very  importantone 
is  taking  place,  which  has  reference  to  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo 
during  ita  further  development.  This  is  the  formation  of  vesseU  in  the 
Bubstance  of  the  germinal  membrane ;  which  vessels  serve  to  take  up 
the  nourishment  supplied  by  the  yolk,  as  well  as  that  derived  from  the 
chorion  externally,  and  to  convey  it  through  the  tissues  of  the  embryo. 
These  vessels  are  first  seen  in  that  part  of  the  vascular  lamina  of  the 
germinal  membrane,  which  immediately  surrounds  tho  embryo ;  and 
they  form  a  network,  bounded  by  a  circular  channel,  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Vascular  Area  (Fig.  142).  This  gradually 
extends  itself,  until  the  vessels  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  germinal 
membrane.  The  vessels  are  probably  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
original  cells  of  the  layer;  and  the  first  blood-discs  which  they  contam 
seem  to  originate  in  the  nuclei  of  these  cells.  This  network  of  vesaela 
serves  to  receive  the  nutritious  matter  contained  in  the  yolk-bag,  and 
to  convey  it  to  the  embryo  ;  but  the  act  of  absorption  seems  to  be  per- 
formed here  as  elsewhere,  by  cells,  a  layer  of  which  always  interrenea 
between  the  vascular  layer  and  the  yolk  itself.  These  cells  probably 
correspond  in  function  with  those  of  tho  villi  of  the  intestinal  canal  m 
the  adult  {§  2i3)  ;  as  the  vessels  of  tha  yolk-bag,  or  temporary  dig»- 

Fig.  142. 


tive  cavity,  represent  those  of  the  alimentary  canal,  to  ho  afterwards 
developed  from  a  portion  of  it.  The  vessels  of  the  yolk-hag  terminate 
in  two  large  trunks,  which  enter  tho  embryo  at  the  point  that  after- 
wards becomes  the  umbilicus,  and  which  arc  known  as  the  Omphalth 
Mesenteric,  Meteraie,  or  Vitelline  vessels  {Fig.  146,  y,  r).  The  first 
movement  of  fluid  takes  place  towards  the  embryo ;  and  this  ina>y_ks 
witnessed  before  any  distinct  heart  is  evolved. 
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814.  The  formation  of  the  Heart  takes  place  in  a  thickened  portion 
of  the  Vascular  layer ;  by  the  liqaefaction  of  the  interior  of  a  mass  of 
cells,  of  which  the  exterior  constitute  the  first  walls  of  the  cavity. 
These  gradually  acquire  firmness  and  consistency,  and*  are  endowed 
with  a  contractile  power  that  enables  them  to  execute  regular  pulsa* 
tions.  In  this  early  condition,  the  heart  is  known  as  the  punetum 
saliens  (d,  Fig.  142).  The  first  appearance  of  the  heart  in  the  Chick 
is  at  about  the  27th  hour;  the  time  of  its  formation  in  Mammalia  has 
not  been  distinctly  ascertained. 

815.  Concurrently  with  the  formation  of  the  Vascular  system,  the 
production  of  the  permanent  Digestive  cavity  commences.  This  origi- 
nates in  the  separation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  yolk-bag,  lying  imme- 
diately beneath  the  embryo,  from  the  general  cavity,  in  the  following 
manner. — ^At  about  the  25th  hour  of  incubation,  in  the  Fowl's  egg,  the 
parts  of  the  germinal  membrane  which  lie  beyond  the  extremities,  and 


Fig.  148. 
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DIaRnun  of  I/ammalian  Ovum  at  later  stag*; 
the  digestiTe  caTity  bei^nning  to  be  separated 
from  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  amnion  beginning  to 
be  formed : — a,  chorion ;  6,  yolk  sac;  e, embryo ;  d 
and  e,  folds  of  the  serous  layer  rising  up  to  form 
the  Amnion. 


The  Amnion  In  process  of  formation,  by  the 
arching-OTer  of  the  serous  lamina : — a,  the  cho- 
rion ;  bt  the  yolk-bag,  surrounded  by  serous  and 
Tascular  lamina; ;  c,  the  embryo ;  d,  e,  and/,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  folds  of  the  serous  layer, 
forming  the  amnion ;  g,  incipient  allantois. 


which  spread  out  from  the  sides  of  the  embryo,  are  doubled  in,  so  as  to 
make  a  depression  upon  the  yolk ;  and  their  folded  edges  gradually 
approach  one  another  under  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  embryo,  so  as 
at  last  to  meet  and  enclose  a  cavity,  which  is  at  first  simple  in  its  form, 
but  which  is  subsequently  rendered  more  complex  by  the  prolongation 
and  involution  of  its  walls  in  various  parts,  so  as  to  form  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  tube  (Figs.  143,  144,  145).  This  digestive  cavity  com- 
municates for  some  time  with  the  yolk-bag  (from  which  it  has  been  thus 
pinched  oflF,  as  it  were),  by  a  wide  opening,  that  is  left  by  the  imperfect 
meeting  of  the  folds  of  the  germinal  membrane  that  constitute  its  walls. 
In  the  Mammalia,  this  orifice  is  gradually  narrowed,  and  is  at  last  com- 
pletely closed;  and  the  yolk-bag,  thus  separated,  is  afterwards  thrown 
off.  It  may  be  detected,  however,  upon  the  umbilical  cord,  up  to  a  late 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  is  known  as  the  Umbilical  vesicle  (Fig.  146,  t). 
In  Birds,  and  other  oviparous  animals,  the  whole  of  the  yolk-bag  is 
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ultimately  drawn  into  the  abdomen  of  the  embryo;  the  former  gradu- 
ally shrinkiDg,  as  its  contents  are  exhausted ;  and  the  latter  enlarging, 
80  as  to  receive  it  as  a  little  pouch  or  appendage.  In  Fishes,  the 
hatching  of  the  egg  very  commonly  takes  place  before  the  process  has 
been  completed;  bo  that  the  little  Fish  swims  abont  with  the  yolk-bag 
hanging  from  its  body. 

816.  Whilst  these  processes  are  going  on  in  the  Vascular  and  Mu- 
cous layers  of  the  germinal  membrane,  a  remarkable  change  is  taking 
place  in  that  portion  of  the  Serous  lamina,  which  surrounds  the  Area 
pollncida.  This  rises  up  on  either  side  in  two  folds  (Fig.  143);  and 
these  gradually  approach  one  another,  at  last  meeting  in  the  space 
between  the  general  envelope  and  the  embryo,  so  as  to  form  an  addi- 
tional investment  to  the  latter.  As  each  fold  contains  two  layers  of 
membrane,  a  double  envelope  is  thus  formed ;  of  which  the  outer  layer 
(Fig.  144,  d,  e,  and  Fig.  145,  h)  afterwards  adheres  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  chorion,  the  original  yolk-bag,  or  Zona  pellucida,  being  now 
lost  sight  of;  whilst  the  inner  one  (Fig.  144,  /,  /,  and  Fig.  145,/) 
remains  as  a  distinct  sac,  to  which  the  name  of  Amnion  is  given.  This 
takes  place  during  the  third  day  in  the  Chick ;  but  the  period  at  which 
it  occurs  in  the  Human  Ovum  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained. 

817.  The  embryo,  like  the  adult,  has  need  of  Respiration;  in  order 
that  the  carbonic  acid  set  free  in  the  Nutritive  operations  may  be  re- 
moved from  its  fluids.  In  Fishes,  the  surrounding  water  acts  with  suffi- 
cient power  upon  the  vessels  of  the  yolk-bag,  to  produce  the  required 
aeration,  up  to  the  time  when  the  gills  of  the  young  animal  are  ready 
to  come  into  play.  But  in  the  higher  oviparous  animals,  whose  deve- 
lopment proceeds  further  before  they  leave  the  egg,  a  more  special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  purpose.  A  bag,  termed  the  allanloii,  sprouts 
(as  it  were)  from  the  lower  end  of  the  body  (Fig.  144,  g) ;  and  gradu- 
ally enlarges,  passing  round  the  embryo  (Fig.  145,  g),  so  as  in  Birds 
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almost  completely  to  enclose  it,  intervening  between  the  germinal  mem- 
brane and  the  shell,  and  receiving  the  direct  influence  of  the  air  that 
penetrates  the  latter.    It  is  thus  the  temporary  lung  of  the  air-breathing 
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oviparous  animal ;  and  it  serreB  for  tlie  aeration  of  its  flnids,  up  to  tbe 
time  when  it  quite  the  egg.  In  the  ovum  of  the  Mammal,  the  chief 
office  of  the  Allantoia  ia  to  convey  the  vessels  of  the  embryo  to  the  cho- 
rion ;  and  its  extent  bears  »  pretty  close  correspondence  vith  the  extent 
of  surface  through  which  the  chorion  comes  into  vascular  connexion  with 
tbe  decidna, — tUs  extent  varying  considerably  in  the  different  orders  of 
Mammalia.  Thus  in  the  Carnivora,  whose  placenta  extends  like  a  band 
around  tbe  whole  orum,  the  allantois  also  Imes  the  whole  inner  surface 
of  the  chorion,  except  where  the  umbilical  vesicle  comes  into  contact 
with  it.-  On  tbe  other  hand,  in  Man  and  the  Qnadmmana,  whose  pla- 
centa ia  restricted  to  one  spot,  the  allantois  conveys  tbe  fcetal  vessels  to 
one  portion  only  of  the  chorion  (Fig.  146) ;  although,  according  to  Coste, 

ng.  146. 
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g,  nB»  HTga  npnlor;  A,  coDBoam  cC  Uu  iiiHriiit  ukd  Inhrlar  una ;  J,  kb»  nn  iBhrior ;  fc,  mn 
una  Inferior;  in,  dfiwrfing  ftortm;  li,  h,  Dmnlial  mrieritu  jimnalof  mm  tt;  p,  nmbUEoal  vela;  a, 
oaptulo-BagDtorti  Talo  i  r,  ompbilimiiitariB  uteir,  diitribatad  mi  tha  valla  of  tha  TlUUiiia  Tiddat  1  ; 
*,4iietiuTaiuaaii  y,  TtMIUnadoct;  i,  ehoilan. 

it  completely  surrounds  the  embryo.  When  these  vessels  have  reached 
the  Chorion,  they  ramify  in  its  substance,  and  send  filaments  into  its 
villi ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  villi  form  that  connexion  with  the 
uterine  structure  which  has  been  already  described  (§  811),  do  the  ves- 
sels increase  in  size.  They  then  pass  directly  from  the  foetos  to  the 
chorion ;  and  the  allantois,  which  is  no  longer  of  any  use,  ceases  to 
present  itself  as  a  distinct  sac.  The  lower  part  of  it,  however,  pinched 
off  (as  it  were)  from  the  rest,  remains  as  the  Urinary  bladder ;  and  the 
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Uracbas  or  suspensory  ligament  of  tho  latter  repTesents  the  daol 
which  the  Allanlois  was  originally  connected  with  the  abdominal  caTity. 

818.  The  connexion  which  is  thus  formed  between  the  Vascular  By»- 
tern  of  the  ftBtus  and  that  of  the  parent,  is  the  only  one  that  exists  in 
the  lower  Mammalia;  which  are  thus  properly  designated  as  *' nonpls- 
cental."  Each  villus  of  the  Chorion  contains  a  capillary  loop;  this 
is  enclosed  in  a  layer  of  cclla ;  and  thia  again  in  a  lamina  of  basement- 
membrane  ; — the  whole  forming  thefcetal  tuft.  Thia  cornea  into  contact 
with  the  cellular  decidua,  which  lies  upon  the  baaement-nembraM 
covering  the  vascular  layer  of  the  decidua.  Now  the  Placentaia  cora- 
poaed  of  these  very  elements,  arranged  in  a  more  complex  manner.  It 
is  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  vascular  tufts  of  the  Chorion  at  certain 
parts ;  and  a  corresponding  adaptation,  on  the  part  of  the  Uterine  stroc- 
ture,  to  afford  to  these  an  increased  supply  of  nutritious  fluid.  These 
specially-prolonged  portions  are  scattered,  in  the  Huminants  and  some 
other  Mammalia,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Chorion,  forming  what 
are  termed  the  Cotyledons ;  but  in  the  higher  orders,  and  in  Man,  they 
are  concentrated  in  one  spot,  forming  the  Placenta,  In  some  of  the 
lower  tribes,  the  maternal  and  foetal  portions  of  the  placenta  may  be 
very  easily  separated ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  thickened  decidua ; 
and  the  latter  being  composed  of  the  prolonged  and  ramifying  vascu- 
lar tufts  of  the  Chorion,  which  dip  down  into  it.  But  in  the  Human 
placenta,  the  two  elements  are  mingled  together  through  its  whole 
substance. 

819.  The  fcetal  portion  of  the  Placenta  consists  of  the  branches  of 
the  umbilical  vessels  ;  which  subdivide  at  the  point  at  which  they  enter 
the  mass,  and  form,  by  their  minute  ramifications,  a  large  part  of  its 
substance.  Each  villus  contains  a  capillary  vessel,  which  forms  a 
series  of  loops,  communicating  with  an  artery  on  the  one  aide,  and  with 
a  vein  on  the  other ;  hut  the  same  capillary  may  enter  several  villi, 
before  re-entering  a  larger  vessel.  The  vessels  of  the  villi  (Fig.  147,^) 
are  covered,  as  in  the  chorion,  by  a  layer  of  cells  {/},  enclosed  in  base- 
ment-memhrane  (e);  buf  the  foetal  tuft  thus  formed  is  enclosed  in  a 
second  series  of  envelopes  (a,  b,  c),  derived  from  the  maternal  portion 
of  the  placenta ;  a  space  (d)  being  left  between  the  two,  however,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  tuft.  The  vascular  tufts  not  unfreriuently  extend 
beyond  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  dip  down  into  the  ute- 
rine sinuses,  where  they  are  lathed  in  the  maternal  blood. — The  nw- 
ternal  portion  of  the  Placenta  may  be  regarded  as  a  large  sac,  formed 
by  a  prolongation  of  tho  internal  coat  of  the  great  uterine  ressots. 
Against  the  fcetal  surface  of  this  sac,  tho  tufts  just  described  may  be 
said  to  push  themselves,  so  as  to  dip  down  into  it,  carrying  before 
tbcra  a  portion  of  its  thin  wall,  which  constitutes  a  sheath  to  each  toft. 
In  this  manner,  the  whole  interior  of  the  placental  cavity,  ia  intersected 
by  numerous  tufta  of  foetal  vessels,  disposed  in  fringes,  and  bound  down 
by  the  membrane  that  forms  its  proper  wall ;  just  as  the  intestines  are 
covered  and  held  in  their  places  by  tho  peritoneum.  Now  as  this  dila- 
tation of  the  uterine  blood-vessels  carries  the  decidua  before  it,  everjr 
one  of  the  vascular  tufts  that  dips  down  into  it  will  be  covered  i 
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layer  of  the  cellular  Btractare  of  the  latter  (Fig.  148,  and  Fig.  149,  e) ; 
and  this  will  also  form  a  part  of  all  the  bands  that  connect  and  tie 
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down  the  tufts  (Fig.  149,  g).  The  blood  is  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of 
the  placenta  hy  the  "curling  arteries,"  so  named  from  their  peculiar 
ooorse  (Fig.  149,  c),  which  proceed  from  the  arteries  of  the  uterus ;  and 
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it  is  returned  by  large,  short,  straight  tmnts,  which  pass  obliquely 
through  the  decidna  (Fig.  149,  b),  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the 
great  uterine  sinuses. 

820.  There  is  no  more  direct  communication  between  the  Mother 
and  Foetus  than  this ;  all  the  observations  which  have  been  supposed 
to  prove  a  direct  vascular  continuity,  being  certainly  fallacions.  The 
function  of  the  Placenta  is  manifestly  double.  The  f<»tal  tufta  draw, 
from  the  maternal  blood,  the  materials  which  are  required  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryo, — these  materials  having  been  first  selected 
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and  partly  elaborated  by  the  two  sets  of  interveniag  cells ;  and  in 
this  character,  the  foetal  tufts  resemble  the  villi  of  the  intestinal  surface, 
which  dip  down  into  the  fluids  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  absorb  the 
nutritive  material  which  they  furnish.  But  the  Placenta  also  serves 
as  a  respiratory  organ ;  aerating  the  blood  of  the  foetus,  by  exposing  it 
to  the  influence  of  the  oxygenated  blood  of  the  Mother ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  foetal  tufts  bear  a  close  correspondence  with  the  gills  of 
aquatic  animals,  bringing  the  blood  into  relation  with  a  Burroandiog 
fluid  medium  containing  oxygen,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  blood  in 
exchange  for  the  carbonic  acid  given  ofl*.  And  it  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  Placenta  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  excreting  organ ;  serving  for 
the  removal,  through  the  maternal  blood,  of  excrementitious  matter, 
whose  continued  circulation  in  the  blood  of  the  foetus  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  it. 

821.  The  formation  of  the  Human  Placenta  commences  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  month  of  utero-geatation ;  during  the  third,  it 
acquires  its  proper  character ;  and  it  subsequently  goes  on  increaaing, 
in  accordance  with  the  growth  of  the  ovum.  The  vessels  of  the  Utenu 
undergo  great  enlargement  throughout;  but  especially  at  the  part  to 
which  the  Placenta  is  attached ;  and  the  blood,  in  moving  through 
them,  produces  a  peculiar  murmur,  which  is  usually  audible  with  dis- 
tinctness at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
(when  due  care  is  taken  to  avoid  sources  of  fallacy)  as  one  of  its  most 
unequivocal  physical  signs.  The  sound  is  most  commonly  heard  near 
the  situation  of  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the  right  side ;  and  it  corresponds 
with  the  pulse  of  the  mother. 

>  822,  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  objects  of  this 
Treatise,  to  follow  in  any  detail,  the  history  of  the  development  of  tbe 
Foetus,  during  its  intra-uterine  life  ;  and  a  general  account  of  the  evo- 
lution of  most  of  the  chief  organs,  has  been  given  in  connexion  wilb 
that  of  their  structure.  The  condition  of  the  circulating  apparattu, 
however,  at  the  period  of  birth,  deserves  especial  notice.  A  general 
account  of  the  development  of  tbe  simple  pulsating  trunk,  which  consti- 
tutes its  first  form,  into  tbe  four-cavitied  heart  of  the  higher  Vertebrati, 
and  of  the  conversion  of  the  single  trunk  proceeding  from  it,  with  its 
four  pairs  of  branchial  arches,  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries, 
with  their  chief  subdivisions,  has  been  already  given  (§  566).  Up  to 
the  time  of  birth,  however,  the  partition  between  the  Auricles  is  incom- 
plete ;  a  large  aperture,  the  foramen  ovale,  existing  in  it.  There  is  also 
a  direct  communication  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  bj 
the  ductus  arteriosus ;  and  another  direct  channel  between  the  umbi- 
lical vein  and  the  vena  cava,  by  the  ductus  vcnosus. 

823.  The  following  is  the  course  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  io 
the  Fcetue,  The  fluid  brought  from  tbe  Placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein 
(Fig.  150,  3),  is  partly  conveyed  at  once  to  the  vena  cava  nscendens,  by 
means  of  the  ductus  venosus  (5),  and  partly  flows  through  two  tnmks 
(4,  4),  that  unite  with  the  portal  vein  (7)  returning  the  blood  from  tbe 
intestines,  into  the  substance  of  tbe  liver,  thence  to  bo  returned  to  tbe 
vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  vein.  Having  thus  been  transmitted  through  the 
two  great  depurating  organs,  the  placenta  and  the  liver,  the  blood  that 
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enters  the  vena  cava  is  pnrel;  arterial 
in  its  character ;  bat  being  mixed  in 
the  vessels  with  the  venooB  blood  that 
!■  returned  from  the  trunk  and  lower 
extremities,  it  loses  this  character  in 
some  degree,  by  the  time  that  it 
reaches  the  heart.  In  the  right 
auricle,  which  it  then  enters,  it  would 
also  bo  mixed  with  the  venous  blood 
which  is  brought  down  from  the  head 
and  upper  extremities  by  the  de- 
Mending  cava ;  were  it  not  that  a 
Tenr  curious  provision  exists  to  im- 
pede (if  it  does  not  entirely  prevent) 
utj  further  admixture.  This  con- 
nsts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Eusta- 
chian valve,  which  directs  the  arterial 
current  (that  flows  upward  through 
the  ascending  cava)  into  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  through  the  foramen 
ovale,  whilst  it  directs  the  venous 
onrrent  (that  is  being  returned  by  the 
descending  cava)  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle. When  the  ventricles  contract, 
the  arterial  blood  contained  in  the 
left  is  propelled  into  the  ascending 
Aorta,  and  supplies  the  branches  that 
proceed  to  the  head  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, before  it  undergoes  any 
further  admixture  ;  whilst  the  venous 
blood  contained  in  the  right  ventricle, 
is  forced  into  the  Pulmonary  artery, 
and  thence  through  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus (17),  which  is  like  a  contiuna- 
tion  of  its  trunk,  into  the  descending 
aorta,  mingling  with  the  arterial  cur- 
rent which  that  vessel  previously  con- 
Teyed,  and  thus  supplying  the  trank 
and  lower  extremities  with  a  mixed 
flaid.  A  portion  of  this  is  conveyed, 
by  the  umbilical  arteries,  to  the  Pla- 
centa ;  in  which  it  undergoes  the 
renovating  influence  of  the  maternal 
blood,  and  from  which  it  is  returned 
in  a  state  of  purity. 

824,  Hence  the  head  and  superior 
extremities,  whose  development  is 
required  to  be  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  lower,  are  supplied  with  blood 
nearly  as  pure  as  that  whioh  returns 
from  the  placenta ;  whilst  the  rest 
80 
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of  the  body  receives  a  mixture  of  this,  with  what  has  previouslv  cir- 
calated  through  the  system.  The  Pulmonary  arteries  coDvey  little 
or  no  blood  through  the  lungs  ;  the  current  of  blood,  propelled  from  the 
right  ventricle,  passing  directly  onwards  through  the  ductus  arteriosna, 
into  the  aorta. — At  birth,  however,  the  course  of  the  circulatioo  under- 
goes great  changes,  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  new  mode,  in  which 
the  infant  is  henceforth  to  obtain  its  nutrition  and  to  carry  on  its  respi- 
ration. As  soon  as  the  lungs  are  distended  by  the  first  inspiration,  t 
portion  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  diverted  into  them,  sod 
there  undergoes  aeration ;  and,  as  this  proportion  increases,  with  the 
full  activity  of  the  lungs,  tbo  ductus  arteriosus  gradually  shrinks,  and  its 
cavity  finally  becomes  obliterated.  At  the  same  time,  the  foramen  ovale 
is  closed  by  a  valvular  fold  ;  and  thus  the  direct  communication  between 
the  two  auricles  is  cut  off.  When  these  changes  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  circulation,  which  was  before  carried  on  upon  the  plan  of 
that  of  the  higher  Reptiles  (§  563),  becomes  that  of  the  complete  warm- 
blooded animal ;  all  the  blood  which  has  been  returned  in  a  venous  state 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  being  transmitted  through  the  lungs,  be- 
fore it  can  reach  the  left  side,  or  be  propelled  from  its  arterial  trunks. — 
It  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  however,  for  some  arrest  of  devolopment 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  these  changes  ;  and  various  malformations, 
involving  an  imperfect  discharge  of  the  circulating  and  respiratory 
functions,  may  hence  result. 

825.  The  average  length  of  time,  which  elapses  between  Conception 
and  Parturition,  in  the  Human  female,  appears  to  be  280  days,  or  40 
weeks.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  Gestation  may  be 
occasionally  prolonged  for  one,  two,  or  even  three  weeks,  beyond  that 
period  ;  such  prolongation  not  being  at  all  unfrequent  amongst  the  lower 
animals  ;  and  numerous  wcU-aathenticated  instances  of  it,  in  the  Human 
female,  being  upon  record.  Upon  what  circumstances  this  departure 
from  the  usual  rule  is  dependent,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  ;  but  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  ascertained  by  the  observations  of  cattle- 
breeders,  that  the  male  has  an  influence  upon  the  length  of  gestation, — 
a  large  proportion  of  cows  in  calf  by  certain  bulls  exceeding  the  usual 
period,  and  a  small  proportion  falling  short  of  it.  In  such  cases,  we 
must  attribute  the  prolongation  of  the  period  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
embryo,  derived  from  its  male  parent. 

826.  The  shortest  period  at  which  Gestation  may  terminate,  coosit- 
tenlly  with  the  life  of  the  child,  has  not  yet  been  precisely  atcertaiued; 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  precise  date  of  conception  being  uauallj 
such,  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding,  as  to  prevent  the  exact  lengtli 
of  the  Gestation  from  being  known.  Thus,  tho  commencement  of  preg- 
nancy being  fixed  by  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  Catamenia,  when 
there  is  no  more  definite  guide,  it  is  obvious  that  the  act  of  Conception 
may  have  taken  place  during  any  part  of  the  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  last  monthly  period ;  and  thus  a  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the 
length  of  the  Gestation,  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  three  weeks.  There 
are  very  satisfactory  cases  on  record,  in  which,  from  the  degree  of  dc 
velopmefit  of  tho  infant  at  birth,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstaaoaSi 
it  might  be  certainly  known  not  to  have  attained  26  or  27        ' 
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little  more  than  six  months ;  and  in  which,  by  careful  treatment,  the 
infant  was  reared  in  a  condition  of  health  and  vigor.  And  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  infants  have  lived  for  some  time,  and  might  pro- 
bably have  been  reared  under  better  management,  that  were  born  as 
early  as  the  24th  or  25th  week. 

827.  The  act  of  Parturition,  by  which  the  fodtus  is  expelled  from  the 
Uterus,  is  accomplished  in  part  by  the  contractile  power  of  the  Uterus 
itself;  and  in  part  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  various  mus- 
cles, which  press  upon  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  which  effect  the  expul- 
sion of  the  faeces  and  urine.  No  definite  account  can  be  given  of  the 
reasons,  why  this  change  should  take  place  at  the  period  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  its  usual  date  ;  but  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  in  regard 
to  other  periodic  phenomena  of  Animal  life ;  and  we  must  probablv 
look  for  its  source  in  the  maturation  of  the  placental  structure,  which 
prepares  it  for  detachment  (like  the  dropping-off  of  a  ripe  fruit),  and  in 
the  complete  evolution  of  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  uterus,  the  con- 
tractions of  which  may  be  considered  to  commence  spontaneously  when 
it  has  attained  a  certain  epoch  in  its  growth,  just  as  do  those  of  the 
heart  in  the  embryo  (§  814).  For  some  days  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  labor,  there  is  usually  a  slow  contraction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus,  and  a  yielding  of  those  of  the 
cervix ;  so  that  the  child  lies  lower,  and  the  size  of  the  abdomen  dimi- 
nishes. This  slow  contraction  is  probably  not  dependent  upon  any  act 
of  the  nervous  system ;  but  upon  the  direct  excitement  of  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus.  When  labor  properly 
commences,  however,  the  Spinal  system  of  nerves  comes  into  play,  and 
the  uterine  contractions  are  of  a  reflex  nature.  As  before,  however, 
the  act  of  contraction  is  confined  to  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus ; 
the  fibres  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  of  the  vagina,  bein^  in  a  state  of  re- 
laxation, which. allows  them  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head. 
In  the  first  stage  of  labor,  the  Uterine  contractions  appear  to  be  alone 
concerned;  and  it  is  not  until  the  head  cf  the  child  is  passing  through 
the  OS  uteri,  and  is  entering  the  vagina,  that  the  assistance  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  is  called  in.  These  act,  in  the  first  instance,  as  in 
ordinary  expiration ;  but  their  power  is  much  increased  by  the  voluntary 
retention  of  the  breath,  so  that  the  whole  of  their  contractile  force  may 
b^  applied  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  In  a  later  stage  of  labor, 
this  retention  of  the  breath  becomes  involuntary,  during  the  accession  of 
the  ^^  pains  ;"  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  is  commonly  effected  with 
considerable  force,  especially  if  the  previous  resihtance  has  been  con- 
siderable. 

828.  The  same  action  which  expels  the  foetus,  usually  detaches  the 

Elacenta ;  and  if  the  uterus  contract  with  sufficient  force,  after  this  has 
een  thrown  off,  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  which  communicated  with  it 
are  so  effectually  closed,  that  little  or  no  hemorrhage  from  that  source 
takes  place.  When  efficient  contractions  do  not  occur,  they  may  fre- 
quently be  excited  by  pressure  upon  the  uterus  itself;  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  abdominal  surface,  to  the  extremities,  and  (in  severe 
hemorrhage)  to  the  entire  body ;  or  by  the  application  of  the  child  to 
the  nipple,  which  will  frequently  at  once  succeed  in  producing  the  de- 
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sired  effect.  The  efficacy  of  these  means, — the  latter  in  particular, — 
obviously  depends  upon  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves 
upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  ;  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
surface,  or  the  irritation  of  the  nipple,  occasioning  a  reflex  action  in 
the  uterus.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  organ  has  also  considerable  power 
of  contracting,  independently  of  the  nervous  system;  thus  there  are 
well-authcDticated  cases  on  record,  in  which  the  fcetus  has  been  cupelled 
after  the  aomatic  death  (§  65)  of  the  parent;  which  must  have  befn  in 
conseiiuence  of  the  persistence  of  the  independent  contractility  of  the 
Uterus,  and  the  relaxed  state  of  all  the  parts  through  nhich  the  child 
had  to  make  its  exit. 

829.  The  cause  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  parturient  efforts 
at  an  unusually  early  period,  is  as  little  understood  as  that  of  their  ordi- 
nary action.  Thert  are  some  individuals,  in  whom  this  regularly  happens 
at  a  certain  month;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  an  action  natural  to  them. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  may  be  traced  to  some  undue  exertion  of 
body,  or  mental  oxcitemcnt;  and  not  unfrequently  to  a  general  constitu- 
tional irritability,  which  renders  the  system  liable  to  be  derang  d  by 
very  trifling  causes.  Premature  labor  if  always  to  he  prevented,  u 
possible,  being  injurious  alike  to  both  mother  and  child ;  and  for  tbia  pre- 
vention ne  have  chiefly  to  rely  upon  rest  and  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
body,  and  upon  the  careful  avoidance  of  all  those  exciting  causes,  which 
are  liable  to  produce  uterine  contractions  hy  their  operation  upon  the 
nervous  system  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  any  measures  which  will  in- 
vigorate the  body,  without  stimnlattng  it,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

830.  A  peculiar  preparation  is  made,  in  the  females  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, for  the  sustenance  of  the  infant  d-iring  a  long  period  after  birth, 
This  consists  in  the  secretion  of  a  fluid,  from  the  glands  termed  Mam- 
mary, which  contains  all  the  elements  that  are  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  of  the  infant,  during  the  first  year.  These  glands 
present  themselves  in  an  almost  rudimentary  state,  in  some  of  the  non- 

placental  animals  of  the  class  ;  consisting  only  of 
a  few  large  follicles,  which  open  separately  upon 
the  surface  (Fig.  110).  In  the  higher  Mammalia, 
however,  we  find  it  composed  of  vast  numbers  of 
minute  follicles,  clustered  together  upon  excre- 
tory ducts.  The  general  arrangement  of  these, 
in  the  human  subject,  is  seen  in  Fig.  151 ;  and  in 
Fig.  115,  the  character  of  the  follicles  them- 
TmniMUoB  of  ti  nf  ^^''■®^'  ^^^  °^  ^^'^  secreting  epithelial  cells  they 
nitk-juci  Id  foiiiciu:  ft^m"!  Contain,  as  seen  under  a  much  higher  magnifying 
co^rl'lniS^rfto'u^tto'ji'^'  powcr,  lias  been  already  shown.  Each  Mammary 
gland  consists  of  a  number  of  glandulas,  wbicli 
are  held  together  by  areolar  and  fibrous  tissue  ;  this  arrangement  may 
probably  have  reference  to  the  mobility,  which  it  is  requisite  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  mass  should  possess,  one  upon  the  other,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  situation  upon  the  pectoralis  muscle.  The  ducts  con- 
verge and  unite  together  ;  so  as  at  last  to  form  ten  or  twelve  principal 
trunks,  which  terminate  in  the  nipple.  At  the  base  of  the  nipple,  these 
tubes  dilute  into  reservoirs,  which  extend  beneath  the  areola,  and   to 
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some  distance  into  the  gland,  when  the  breast  is  in  a  state  of  lactation. 
These,  which  are  much  larger  in  many  of  the  lower  Mammalia  than 
they  are  in  the  Human  female,  seem  to  have  for  their  o£Bce  to  contain 
a  store  of  milk,  sufficient  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  child 
when  it  is  first  applied  to  the  breast ;  so  that  it  shall  not  be  disappointed, 
but  shall  be  induced  to  proceed  with  sucking,  until  the  draught  be  oc- 
casioned (§  836). 

831.  The  Mammary  gland  may  be  detected  at  an  early  period  of  foetal 
existence,  and  it  then  presents  no  difference  in  the  male  and  female ; 
and  it  continues  to  grow,  in  each  sex,  in  proportion  to  the  body  at 
large,  up  to  the  period  of  puberty.  At  that  epoch,  however,  the  gland 
begins  to  undergo  a  great  enlargement  in  the  female ;  and  by  the  age 
of  twenty,  it  attains  its  full  siise  previous  to  lactation.  Even  tnen,  how- 
ever, the  milk-follicles  cannot  be  injected  from  the  tubes.  During  preg- 
nancy, the  mammary  glands  receive  a  greatly-increased  quantity  of 
blood.  This  determination  often  commences  very  early :  and  produces 
a  feeling  of  tenderness  and  distension,  which  is  a  valuable  sign  (where 
it  occurs  in  conjunction  with  others)  of  conception  having  taken  place. 
The  vascularity  of  the  gland  continues  to  increase  during  pregnancy ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  parturition,  its  lobulated  character  can  be  distinctly 
felt.  The  follicles  cannot  be  readily  injected,  however,  until  the  gland 
18  in  a  state  of  complete  functional  activity ;  t.  e.,  during  lactation. — 
The  Mammary  gland  of  the  Male  does  not  undergo  this  increase  of  deve- 
lopment, except  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances  to  be  presently 
noticed  (§  886) ;  and  it  remains  a  sort  of  miniature  picture  of  that  of  the 
female,  varying  in  diameter  from  that  of  a  large  pea  to  an  inch  or  even 
two  inches. 

832.  The  Milk,  secreted  by  the  Mammary  glands,  consists  of  Water, 
holding  in  solution  the  peculiar  Albuminous  substance  termed  (7a«etne, 
and  various  Saline  ingredients,  together  with  (in  most  cases)  a  certain 
form  of  Sugar ;  and  having  Oleaginous  globules  suspended  in  it.  These 
^obules  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a  thin  pellicle,  which  keeps  them 
asunder,  so  long  as  t^  milk  remains  at  rest. — The  existence  of  these 
elements  in  ordinary  Milk,  as  that  of  the  Cow,  is  made  apparent  by  the 
processes  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  domestic  economy.  If  it  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time,  exposed  to  the  air,  a  large  part  of  the  oleagi* 
nous  globules  come  to  the  surface,  in  consequence  of  their  inferior  spe- 
oific  gravity ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  creamy  which  includes  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  caseine,  with  the  sugar  and  salts  of  the  milk.  These 
may  be  partly  separated  by  the  continued  agitation  of  the  cream,  as  in 
the  process  of  churning ;  this,  by  rupturing  the  envelopes  of  the  oil-glo- 
bules, separates  it  into  bifAtery  formed  by  their  aggregation,  and  butter^ 
milkj  containing  the  caseine,  sugar,  &c.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
caseine,  however,  is  still  entangled  with  the  oleaginous  matter ;  and  this 
has  a  tendency  to  decompose,  so  as  to  render  the  butter  rancid.  It 
may  be  separated  by  keeping  the  butter  melted  at  a  temperature  of  180°, 
when  the  caseine  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  butter  pure  and 
much  less  liable  to  change ;  an  operation  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  clarifying  of  butter. — ^The  Milk,  after  the  cream  has  been  removed, 
still  contains  the  greater  part  of  its  caseine  and  sugar.    If  it  be  kept 
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long  enougli,  a  epontaneoua  change  takes  place  in  its  composition;  an 
incipient  cliange  in  the  caaeine  being  tlie  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the 
BUgar  into  lactic  acid ;  and  this  coagulating  the  cascine,  by  precipitating 
it  in  small  flakes.  The  same  precipitation  may  be  accomplished  at  any 
time  by  the  agency  of  varioua  acids,  especially  the  acetic,  which  does 
not  act  upon  Alhumen;  but  Gaseine  cannot  be  coagulated,  like  albu- 
men, by  the  influence  of  beat  alone.  The  most  complete  coagulation 
of  Caaeine  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  dried  stomach  of  the  calf, 
known  as  rennet ;  which  exerts  so  powerful  an  inSitencc  as  to  coagulate 
the  caseine  of  1,800  times  its  weight  of  milk.  It  ia  thus  that,  aa  in 
the  making  of  cheese,  the  curd  ia  separated  from  the  whey ;  the  former 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  caseine  ;  whilst  the  latter  contains  a  l&rge 
proportion  of  the  saline  and  saccharine  matter,  which  entered  into  the 
original  composition  of  the  milk.  These  may  be  readily  separated  by 
evaporation. 

83-3.  The  principal  characters  of  Caaeine  have  been  already  stated 
(§  172). — The  Oleaginous  matter  consists,  like  the  fats  in  general,  of 
the  two  substances,  elttine  and  stearine;  but  it  alao  contains  another 
substance  peculiar  to  it,  which  is  termed  butt/rine.  This  last  (to  which 
the  characteristic  smell  and  taate  of  butter  are  due)  is  converted  by 
saponiflcation  into  three  volatile  acids,  of  strong  animal  odor,  to  which 
the  names  of  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  acids  have  been  given.  This 
change  may  be  effected,  at  any  period,  by  treating  the  butyrine  with 
alkalies ;  but  it  may  also  take  place  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  which 
is  favored  by  time  and  moderate  warmth. — The  Sugar  of  Milk  is  pecu- 
liar as  containing  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  water :  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  really  a  hydrate  of  augar.  It  is  nearly  identical  in  its  com- 
position with  starch ;  and  may,  like  it,  be  converted  into  true  sugar  by 
the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  But  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
proneness  to  conversion  into  lactic  acid,  under  the  influence  of  a /er- 
ment  or  decomposing  azotized  substance. — The  Saline  matter  contained 
in  Milk  appears  to  be  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  blood;  with  a 
larger  proportion,  however,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
which  amount  to  2  or  21  parts  in  1000,  These  are  held  in  solution 
chiefly  by  the  Caseine,  which  has  a  remarkable  power  of  combining 
with  them. 

834.  Thug  ordinary  Milk  contains  the  three  classes  of  organic  prin- 
ciples, which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  food  of  animals, — namely,  the 
albuminous,  the  saccharine,  and  the  oleaginous;  together  with  the  mi- 
neral elements,  which  are  required  for  the  development  and  conaolida- 
tion  of  the  fabric  of  the  infant.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
combination  of  all  these  is  not  necessary;  but  rather  has  reference  to 
the  composition  of  the  food  on  which  the  nnimal  is  destined  to  be  after^ 
wards  supported.  Thus  it  has  been  lately  shown  that,  in  the  Carmvora, 
the  milk  contains  no  sugar ;  which  principle  ia  altogether  wanting  to 
the  food  of  the  adult.  Amongst  the  different  species  of  Herbivorous 
animals,  the  proportion  of  the  several  ingredients  varies  considerabW ; 
and  it  is  alao  liable  to  considerable  variation  in  accordance  with  toe 
nature  of  the  food,  the  amount  of  exercise  taken  by  the  animat  that 
affords  it,  and  other  circumstances.     Thus  in  the  milk  of  the  Cow,  Goat, 
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and  Sheep,  the  average  proportions  of  Caseine,  Butter,  and  Sugar  aro 
nearly  the  same  one  with  another,  each  amounting  to  from  8  to  5  per 
cent.  In  the  milk  of  the  Ass  and  Mare,  on  the  other  band,  the  pro- 
portion of  Gaseine  is  under  2  per  cent.,  the  oleaginous  constituents  are 
scarcely  traceable,  whilst  the  sugar  and  allied  substances  rise  to  nearly 
9  per  cent.  In  the  human  female,  the  saccharine  and  oleaginous  ele- 
ments are  both  present  in  large  amount ;  whilst  the  Gaseine  forms  a 
moderate  proportion. — The  proportion  of  saccharine  and  oleaginous 
elements  appears  to  be  considerably  affected  by  the  amount  in  which 
these  are  present  in  the  food ;  and  by  the  degree  in  which  the  quantity 
ingested  is  consumed  by  the  respiratory  process.  Thus,  a  low  external 
tlBmperature,  and  out-door  exercise,  by  increasing  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  occasion  the  consumption  of  the  oleari- 
nous  and  saccharine  matters,  which  might  otherwise  pass  into  the 
milk,  and  thus  diminish  the  amount  of  cream.  On  the  other  hand,  exer- 
cise favors  the  secretion  of  caseine ;  which  would  seem  to  show,  that 
this  ingredient  is  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  azotized  tissues. 
Thus  in  Switzerland,  the  cattle  which  pasture  in  exposed  situations,  and 
which  are  obliged  to  use  a  great  deal  of  muscular  exertion,  yield  a  very 
small  quantity  of  butter,  but  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  cheese ; 
yet  the  same  cattle,  when  stall-fed,  give  a  large  quantity  of  butter,  and 
very  little  cheese. 

835.  The  Milk  first  secreted  after  parturition,  known  as  the  Cohn" 
trum^  is  very  different  from  ordinary  milk,  and  possesses  a  strongly- 
purgative  action,  which  is  useful  in  clearing  the  bowels  of  the  infant, 
from  the  various  secretions  which  have  accumulated  in  them  at  birth, 
constituting  the  meconium.  The  Colostrum,  when  examined  with  the 
Microscope,  is  found  to  contain  a  multitude  of  large  yellow  granulated 
corpuscles  ;  each  of  which  seems  composed  of  a  number  of  small  grains 
aggregated  together.  The  Golostric  character  is  sometimes  retained 
for  some  time  after  birth,  and  severely  affects  the  health  of  the  infant. 
This  may  happen  without  any  peculiarity  in  the  ordinary  characters 
of  the  secretion,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  healthy  milk ;  but  the 
Microscope  at  once  detects  the  difference,  by  the  presence  of  the  colos- 
tric  corpuscles. 

836.  The  formation  of  this  Secretion  is  influenced  by  the  Nervous 
system,  to  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other.  The 
process  may  go  on  continuously,  to  a  slight  degree,  during  the  whole 
period  of  lactation ;  but  it  is  only  in  animals  that  have  special  reser- 
voirs for  the  purpose,  that  any  accumulation  of  the  fluid  can  take 
place.  In  the  Human  female,  as  we  have  seen,  these  are  so  minute  as 
to  hold  but  a  trifling  quantity  of  milk ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
secretion  is  actually  formed  whilst  the  child  is  at  the  breast.  The 
irritation  of  the  nipple  produced  by  the  act  of  suction,  and  the  mental 
emotion  connected  with  it,  concur  to  produce  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  into  the  gland,  which  is  known  to  Nurses  as  the  draught;  and 
thus  the  secretion  is  for  the  time  greatly  augmented.  The  draught 
may  be  produced  simply  by  the  emotional  state  of  mind,  as  by  the 
thought  of  the  child  when  absent ;  and  the  irritation  of  the  nipple  may 
alone  occasion  it ;  but  the  two  influences  usually  act  simultaneously. 
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The  most  remarkable  examples  of  tlio  influence  of  such  stimuli  on  the 
Mammary  secretion,  are  tlioso  in  whicti  milk  has  been  produced  bj 
girls  and  old  women,  and  even  by  men,  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  an  infani.  The  application > of  the  child  to  the  nipple  in 
order  to  tranquillize  it,  the  irritation  produced  by  its  efforts  at  suction, 
and  the  strong  desire  to  furnish  milk,  seem  in  the  first  instance  to 
occasion  an  augmented  nutrition  of  the  gland,  so  that  it  becomes  fit  for 
the  performance  of  its  function  ;  and  then  to  produce  in  it  that  state  of 
functioniU  activity,  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  Milk. 

887-  It  is  not  only  in  this  way,  that  the  Mammary  secretion  is 
infiuenced  by  the  condition  of  the  mind;  for  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  affected  as  to  quality,  by  the  habitual  state  of  the  feelings,  or  erea 
by  their  temporary  excitement.  Thus  a  fretful  temper  not  only  lesseu 
the  quantity  of  milk,  but  makes  it  thin  and  serous,  and  gives  it  an 
irritating  quality  ;  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  for  a  time  by  s 
fit  of  anger.  Under  the  influence  of  grief  or  anxiety,  the  secretion  is 
either  checked  altogether,  or  it  is  diminished  in  amount,  and  deteriorated 
in  quality.  The  secretion  is  usually  checked  altogether  by  terror ;  and 
under  the  iofiuence  of  violent  passion,  it  may  be  so  changed  in  its 
characters,  as  to  produce  the  most  injurious  and  even  fatal  consequences 
to  the  infant.  So  many  instances  are  now  on  record,  in  which  children, 
that  have  been  suckled  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  mothers  have 
been  in  a  state  of  violent  rage  or  terror,  have  died  suddenly  in  convul- 
sive attacks,  that  the  occurrence  can  scarcely  be  set  down  as  a  mere 
coincidence ;  and  certain  as  we  arc  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  less 
severe  emotions  upon  the  properties  of  the  milk,  it  docs  not  seem  un- 
likely that,  in  these  cases,  the  bland  nutritious  fluid  should  be  converted 
into  a  poison  of  rapid  and  deadly  operation. 

838.  Of  the  quantity  of  Milk  ordinarily  secreted  by  a  good  Nurse, 
it  Js  impossible  to  form  any  definite  idea  ;  as  the  amount  which  can  be 
artificially  drawn,  affords  no  criterion  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  secreted 
at  the  time  of  the  draught.  The  quantity  which  can  be  squeezed  from 
either  breast  at  any  one  lime,  and,  which,  therefore,  must  have  beea 
contained  in  its  tubes  and  reservoirs,  is  about  two  ounces.  The  amount 
secreted  will  depend  upon  several  circumstances;  such  as  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  ingesta ;  the  state  of  bodily  health  ;  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind.  An  adequate  hut  not  excessive  supply  of  nutritious 
food,  in  which  the  farinaceous,  oleaginous,  und  albuminous  principles 
are  duly  blended ;  a  vigorous  but  not  plethoric  constitution,  regular 
habits,  and  moderate  exercise,  together  with  a  cheerful  and  tranquil 
temper,  altogether  produce  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
secretion.  It  is  seldom  that  stimulating  liquors,  which  are  so  commonly 
indulged  in,  are  anything  but  prejudicial;  'but  the  unmeasured  con- 
demnation of  them,  in  which  some  writers  have  indulged,  is  certainly 
injudicious  ;  as  experience  amply  demonstrates  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  both  of  mother  and  infant,  which  occaaionaUy  results  from 
the  moderate  employment  of  them. — In  the  administration  of  medicines 
to  the  mother,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  tendency  of  soluble  saline 
substances  to  pass  into  the  milk,  and  thus  to  affect  the  child,  should  be 
borne  in  mind.     The  vegetable  substances  used  in  medicine  seem  to 
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have  much  less  disposition  to  pass  off  by  this  secretion ;  and  they  are 
consequently  to  be  preferred  during  lactation. 

839.  From  the  close  correspondence  which  exists  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Milk  and  those  of  the  Blood,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  former,  as  such,  in  the  circulating 
current.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  remark,  that  a  preparation 
appears  to  be  taking  place  in  the  laboratory  of  the  system,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  secretion,  long  before  the  period  of  parturition.  The 
Urine  of  pregnant  women  almost  invariably  contains  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance termed  kiestinej  which  is  nearly  related  to  caseine,  and  which 
disappears  from  the  urine  as  soon  as  lactation  has  fully  commenced. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  compound  of  this  nature  is  in  course 
of  preparation  during  pregnancy;  and  that  it  is  eliminated  by  the 
kidney,  until  the  Mammary  Gland  is  prepared  for  the  'active  perform- 
ance of  its  functions. — That  the  kidney  may  relieve  the  system  from 
the  accumulation  of  other  constituents  of  the  mammary  secretion, 
appears  from  a  case  recently  put  on  record ;  in  which  the  urine  of  a 
parturient  female,  who  did  not  suckle  her  infant,  was  found  to  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  butyric  acid,  during  several  days.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  ordinary  states  of  the  system,  this  secretion  can- 
not be  required  for  the  depuration  of  the  blood,  since  it  does  not  occur 
in  the  male  at  all,  and  is  present  in  the  female  at  particular  times  only. 
But  these  facts  afford  ground  to  believe  that,  when  the  process  is  going 
on,  certain  products  are  generated  in  the  system,  whicn  are  not  found 
there  at  other  times.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  sudden  checking 
of  the  secretion,  or  the  reabsorption  of  the  fluid  already  poured  out, 
occasioning  an  accumulation  of  these  substances  in  the  circulating  cur- 
rent, ma^give  rise  to  very  injurious  consequences.  Some  very  curious 
instances  are  on  record,  in  which  a  transference  of  the  secreting  power 
to  some  other  surface  has  taken  place  under  such  circumstances;  so  as 
to  relieve  the  system  from  the  accumulation  in  question. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OP   THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM   AND   ITS  ACTIONS. 

1.   Goieral  View  of  the  operatioTis,  of  which  the  Nervoiu  Sj/stem  is  the 

instrument, 

840.  We  have  now  considered  the  entire  series  of  those  operations^ 
which  make  up  the  vegetative  or  organic  life  of  the  Animal ;  including  those 
functions  by  which  the  germ  is  prepared,  by  which  it  is  nourished  until 
it  can  be  left  to  its  own  powers,  by  which  its  continued  development  is 
effected  until  the  fabric  characteristic  of  the  adult  has  been  built  up, 
and  by  which  the  normal  constitution  ip  maintained  through  a  length- 
ened period, — so  long  as  the  necessary  materials  are  supplied,  and  no 
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check  or  hindrance  ib  interposed,  b;  external  influences,  to  that  regnl^l 
sequence  of  chnrgea,  on  which  the  continuance  of  its  powers  depends. 
In  this  survey  it  will  have  been  perceived,  that  the  etsential  parts  of 
these  operations  are,  in  Animals  as  in  Plants,  completely  independent 
of  the  influence  of  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  endowment  of 
Animals ;  naraelj,  the  Nervous  System. 

a.  The  Reduction  of  the  food  in  the  Stomach,  by  the  solvent  power 
of  the  gastric  fluid,  is  a  purely  chemical  operation,  with  which  the  Ner- 
vous System  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  e.xcepting  that  it  perhaps 
accelerates  the  process,  by  stimulating  the  Muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
to  that  peculiar  series  of  contractions,  which  keeps  the  contents  of  the 
cavity  in  continual  movement,  and  favors  the  action  of  the  solvent 
upon  it. 

b.  In  the  process  of  Absorption,  by  which  the  nutritive  materials, 
with  other  substances,  arc  introduced  into  the  vessels,  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem has  no  participation  ;  this  being  a  purely  vegetative  operation,  partly 
dependent  upon  the  simple  physical  conditions  which  produce  Endos- 
mose,  and  partly  on  a  process  of  cett-growth. 

c.  The  Assimilation  of  the  new  material,  cff'eeted,  as  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe,  by  another  set  of  independent  cells,  can  receive  but 
little  influence  from  the  Nervous  System,  and  is  obviously  capable  of 
taking  place  without  its  aid. 

d.  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  again,  though  dependent  in  part 
upon  the  impulsive  power  of  a  Muscular  organ,  the  heart,  is  not  on  that 
account  brought  into  closer  depenflence  upon  the  Nervous  System ;  for 
we  have  seen  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart  result  from  its  own 
inherent  powers,  so  as  to  continue  after  it  baa  been  completely  detached 
from  the  body ;  and  that  the  capillary  power,  which  is  the  chtef  agent 
in  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  lower  animals,  and  which  exerts  an 
important  subsidiary  action  in  the  higher,  is  the  result  of  the  exercisc 
of  certain  affinities  between  the  blood  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  iu 
which  the  Nervous  System  can  have  no  immediate  concern. 

e.  The  act  of  Nutrition,  in  which  every  tissue  draws  from  the  circu- 
lating blood  the  materials  for  its  own  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  by  which  it  incorporates  these  with  its  own  substance,  is  but 
a  continuance  of  the  same  kind  of  operation  as  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  early  development  of  the  embryo,  long  anteriorly  to  the  first 
appearance  of  the  nervous  system, — namely,  a  process  of  cell-develop- 
ment and  metamorphosis,  which  must  he,  from  its  very  nature,  indepen- 
dent of  Nervous  agency. 

/.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Secreting  operation  in  general ;  for 
this  essentially  consists  in  the  separation  of  certain  products  from  the 
blood,  by  cells  situated  upon  free  surfaces;  which  thus  remove  those 
products  from  the  interior  of  the  fabric. 

g.  And  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  which  takes 
place  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  venous  blood,  when  brought  into 
mutual  relation  in  the  lungs,  and  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  Respiration,  is  an  operation  of  a  merely  physical  character,  with 
which  the  Nervous  system  can  have  no  direct  concern. 

h.  Finally,  the  development  of  the  "  sperm-gorm-cells"  in  the  one 
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sex,  and  of  the  ova  containiDg  germ-cells  in  the  other,  the  subsequent 
fertilization  of  the  latter  by  the  former,  and  the  changes  consequent 
upon  that  act,  together  making  up  the  function  of  Generatiotiy  may  be 
all  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  ordinary  Nutritive  processes ;  and 
are  effected,  like  these,  by  the  inherent  powers  of  the  parts  concerned 
in  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  blood,  without 
any  direct  dependence  upon  the  Nervous  system. 

841.  Still,  although  the  various  processes,  which  make  up  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  nutritive  operations,  in  Animals  as  in  Plants,  are  no 
more  dependent  on  any  peculiar  influence  derived  from  a  Nervous  sys- 
tem, in  the  former,  than  they  are  in  the  latter,  it  must  be  evident,  from 
the  details  already  given,  that  there  must  be  in  Animals  various  acces- 
sary changes,  which  are  requisite  for  the  continuance  of  the  former,  and 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  peculiar  powers  with  which  Animals 
are  endowed. — Thus,  to  commence  with  Digestion:  this  preliminary 
process,  which  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  plant  renders  unnecessary 
for  its  maintenance,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
food  into  a  cavity  or  sac,  in  which  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  solvent  fluid.  The  operation  of  grasping  and  swattowing  the  food, 
wherever  it  is  performed,  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the 
Nervous  system ;  and  if  it  be  checked  by  the  loss  of  Nervous  power,  the 
Digestive  process  must  cease  for  want  of  material. — So,  again,  although 
interchange  of  gaseous  ingredients  between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
circulating  fluid  may  take  place  with  sufficient  energy  in  Plants  and  the 
lower  Animals,  through  the  mere  exposure  of  the  general  surface  to  the 
atmosphere,  yet  we  find  that,  in  all  the  higher  Animals,  certain  move- 
ments are  requisite,  for  the  continual  renewal,  of  the  air  or  water  which 
are  in  contact  with  one  side  of  the  respiratory  surface,  and  of  the  blood 
which  is  in  relation  with  the  other :  for  the  direction  of  which  move- 
ments a  Nervous  system  is  requisite. — In  the  excretory  processes,  more- 
over, the  removal  of  the  effete  matters  from  the  body  can  only  be 
accomplished,  in  the  higher  Animals,  by  certain  combined  movements ; 
the  object  of  which  is,  to  take  up  the  products  that  are  separated  by 
the  action  of  the  proper  secreting  cells,  and  to  carry  them  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  body,  there  to  be  set  free ;  and  these  combined  movements 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  Nervous  system. — Lastly,  in 
the  act  of  Reproduction,  the  arrangement  of  the  sexual  organs  in  Animals 
requires  that  a  certain  set  of  movements  should  be  adapted  to  bring 
together  the  contents  of  the  "sperm-cells"  of  the  male,  and  of  the  "germ- 
cells'*  of  the  female;  and  also  for  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  from  the 
body  of  the  latter,  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  advanced  development. 
For  these  movements  a  special  arrangement  is  made,  in  the  construction 
of  the  Nervous  system,  and  in  the  application  of  its  peculiar  powers. 

842.  Thus  we  see  that,  although  the  Organic  functions  of  the  Animal 
are  essentially  independent  of  the  Nervous  System,  this  system  affords 
the  conditions  which  are  requisite  for  their  continued  maintenance; 
being  the  instrument  whereby  the  muscles  are  called  into  action  for  the 
performance  of  the  various  combined  actions,  that  constitute  the  mecha- 
nism (so  to  speak)  by  which  the  Vegetative  part  of  the  fabric  is  com- 
bined with  the  Animal  portion  of  the  organism.     We  are  not  to  suppose, 
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however,  that  every  movement  which  takes  place  in  the  Animal  body  is 
dependent  upon  the  Nervous  System  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  Mnscn- 
lar  tissue  may  be  employed  to  perform  contractions  excited  by  stimuli 
applied  to  itself,  and  that  it  may  thus  execute  a  set  of  movements  in 
which  the  nervous  system  has  no  direct  participation.  And  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Student  should  observe,  that  these  are,  in  all  instances,  those 
moat  directly  connected  with  the  Vegetative  functions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ihoae  of  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  character. — Thus, 
the  peristaltic  movement,  by  which  the  alimentary  and  fiecal  matters 
are  propelled  along  the  Intestinal  tube,  results  from  the  direct  excite- 
ment of  the  contractility  of  its  muscular  walls,  and  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  Nervous  agency;  and  this  movement  is  accomplished  by  the 
successive  contraction  of  the  different  fasciculi  surrounding  the  tube, 
which  take  up  (as  it  were)  each  others'  action  (g  352).  So  again,  the 
successive  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  cavities  of  the  Heart, 
which  perform  so  important  a  part  in  the  Circulation  of  the  blood,  are 
the  result  of  the  properties  inherent  in  that  organ ;  the  muscular  fibres 
of  which  are  excited  to  a  peculiar  rhythmical  and  consentaneous  con- 
traction, by  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  cavities  when  dilating.  More- 
over, in  the  Excretory  ducts  of  various  glands,  we  find  a  Muscular  coat, 
by  which  the  fluids  secreted  in  the  glands  are  propelled  towards  their 
outlet  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  or  on  one  of  its  free  internal  surfaces. 

843.  In  these  instances,  then,  we  observe  that  the  simple  Contractility 
of  Muscular  structure,  excited  by  direct  stimulation,  is  applied  to  effect 
the  movements  most  closely  connected  with  the  Organic  functions.  With 
the  processes,  therefore,  which  take  place  in  the  penetralia  of  the  system, 
the  Nervous  System  has  no  direct  concern.  Its  office  is  to  guard  the 
portals  for  entrance  and  exit;  and  to  fill  those  chambers,  which  admit 
the  new  materials  from  the  external  world;  or  to  empty  the  receptacles, 
which  collect  from  the  interior  of  the  system  the  effete  matters  that  are 
to  be  cast  out  from  it.  And  we  find  that,  for  these  offices,  the  Nervous 
system  is  employed  in  its  very  simplest  mode  of  operation ; — that  which 
does  not  involve  Sensation,  Intelligence,  Will,  or  even  Instinct  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term),  but  which  may  take  place  independently  of 
all  consciousness, — by  the  simple  reflezion  of  an  impression,  conveyed 
to  a  ganglionic  centre  by  one  set  of  fibres  proceeding  towards  it  from 
the  circumference,  along  another  set  which  passes  from  it  to  the  mua- 
eles,  and  calls  them  into  operation  (§  394).  This  reflex  function,  there- 
fore, is  the  simplest  application  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Animal 
body.  We  shall  presently  see  reason  to  believe,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  movements  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  of  this  reflex 
character;  and  that  they  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  sensation, 
although  this  may  usually  be  aroused  by  the  same  cause  which  produces 
them.  As  we  rise,  however,  in  the  scale  of  Animal  existence,  we  find 
the  reflex  movements  forming  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of  the 
whole;  until,  in  Man,  they  constitute  so  limited  a  part  of  the  entire 
series  of  movements  of  which  the  Nervous  system  is  the  agent,  that  their 
very  existence  has  been  overlooked. 

844.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  Nervous  System  is  to  serve  as  t 


'  serve  as  t^^^ 
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instrument  of  the  Pstfchical*  powers,  which  are  the  distinguishing 
attribute  of  the  Animal.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  the  pos- 
session of  Consciousness  (or  of  the  capability  of  receiving  sensations), 
and  the  power  of  executing  Spontaneous  Movements  (that  is,  movements 
which  are  not  immediately  dependent  upon  external  stimuli),  constitute 
the  essential  features  in  which  the  Animal  differs  from  the  Plant.  All 
the  other  differences  in  structure,  that  respectively  characterize  these 
two  classes  of  living  beings,  are  subordinate  to  this  one  leading  distinc- 
tion,— the  presence  of  a  Nervous  system,  and  of  its  peculiar  attributes 
in  the  one, — and  its  absence  in  the  other.  Now  when  we  attempt  to 
analyze  those  peculiar  attributes,  we  may  resolve  them,  like  the  pro- 
perties of  the  material  body,  into  different  groups.  We  find  that  the 
first  excitement  of  all  mental  changes,  whether  these  involve  the  action 
of  the  feelings  or  of  the  reason^  depends  upon  sensations;  which  are 
produced  by  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Dody,  and  are  conveyed  by  these  to  a  particular  ganglionic  centre, 
which  is  termed  the  sensorium, — being  the  part  in  which  Sensation,  or 
the  capability  of  feeling  external  impressions,  especially  resides. 

845.  Now  there  are  numerous  actions,  especially  among  the  lower 
Animals,  which  seem  to  ^e  as  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
Will,  and  as  little  directed  by  Intelligence,  as  the  Reflex  movements 
themselves ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  depend  upon  sensation  for  their 
excitement.  The  sensation  may  immediately  direct  the  movement,  and 
may  call  the  muscular  apparatus  into  action  in  such  a  manner,  as,  with- 
out any  calculation  of  consequences,  any  intentional  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  any  exertion  of  the  reason,  or  any  employment  of  a  discrimi- 
nating Will,  to  produce  an  action,  or  train  of  actions,  as  directly  and 
obviously  adapted  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  as  we  have  seen 
those  of  the  reflex  character  to  be.  Of  this  we  have  an  excellent 
example  in  the  act  of  Sneezing;  the  purpose  of  which  is  obviously  to 
expel  from  the  nasal  passages  those  irritating  matters,  the  sense  of 
whose  presence  excites  the  complicated  assemblage  of  muscular  move- 
ments concerned  in  the  operation.  This  class  of  actions  may  be  appro- 
priately termed  the  Consensual;  and  under  it  we  may  include  most  of 
those  purely  instinctive  actions  of  the  lower  animals,  which,  being 
prompted  by  sensations,  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  reflex  ffroup.  These 
seem  to  make  up,  with  the  reflex,  nearly  the  whole  oi  the  Animal 
functions  in  many  tribes ;  but  they  are  found  to  be  gradually  brought 
under  the  domination  of  the  Intelligence  and  Will,  as  we  rise  towards 
Man,  in  whom  these  faculties  are  most  strongly  developed,  so  as  to 
keep  the  Consensual  as  well  as  the  Reflex  actions  quite  in  subordination 
to  the  more  elevated  purposes  of  his  existence. — Closely  allied,  however, 
to  these,  are  the  purely  JEmotional  movements ;  in  which  the  sensation 
excites  a  mental  feeling  or  impulse,  that,  reacts  upon  the  muscular 
system  without  giving  rise  to  any  distinct  ideaj  and  consequently 
without  having  called  the  intellect  and  will  into  exercise.  In  fact, 
these  emotional  movements  ore  often  performed  in  opposition  to  the 

*  This  term,  derived  from  the  Greek  4t';t*>  ^  ^"^^  ^  designate  the  seDsorial  and 
mental  endowments  of  Animals,  in  the  most  oomprehensive  acceptation  of  those  terms. 
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strongest  efforts  of  the  will  to  restrain  them;  as  when  langfatM 
provoked  by  Bome  ludicrous  sight  or  sound,  or  by  the  remembrance  of 
such,  at  an  uneeasonable  time.  It  is  probable,  from  the  strong  mani- 
festations of  emotion  exhibited  by  many  of  the  lower  animals,  that 
some  of  the  actions  which  we  assemble  under  the  general  designation 
of  instinctive,  are  to  be  referred  to  this  group. 

841).  There  are  many  sensations,  however,  which  do  not  thus  imme- 
diately give  rise  to  muscular  movements ;  their  operation  being  rather 
that  of  stimulating  to  actiou  the  Intellectual  powers.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  all  Mental  processes  are  dependent,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  Sensations,  which  serve  to  the  Mind  the  same  kind  of  purpose 
that  food  and  air  fulfil  in  the  economy  of  the  body.  If  we  could 
imagine  a  being  to  come  into  the  world  with  its  mental  faculties  fully 
prepared  for  action,  but  destitute  of  any  power  of  receiving  sensations, 
these  faculties  would  never  be  aroused  from  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  in  profound  sleep;  and  the  being  must  remain  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete unconsciousness,  because  there  is  nothing  of  which  it  caD  be  made 
conacioua,  no  kind  of  idea  which  can  be  aroused  within  it.  But  after 
the  mind  has  once  been  in  active  operation,  the  destruction  of  »\\  future 
power  of  receiving  sensations  would  not  reduce  it  again  to  the  inactive 
condition.  For  sensations  are  so  stored  up  in  the  mind  by  the  power 
of  Memory,  that  they  may  give  rise  to  ideas  at  any  future  time;  and 
thus  the  mind  moy  feed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  pa»L  Now  the  ideas 
which  are  excited  by  sensations,  and  which  are  colored  by  the  state  of 
Feeling  which  accompanies  them,  become  the  subjects  of  Reasoning 
processes  more  or  less  complex,  sometimes  of  the  utmost  brevity  and 
simplicity,  sometimes  of  the  most  refined  and  intricate  nature.  These 
reasoning  piocesaea,  when  they  result  in  a  determination  to  execute  a 
particular  movement,  execute  that  movement  by  an  act  of  Volition; 
the  peculiar  character  of  which  is  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  definite 
purpose,  of  a  designed  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  performing  it,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  the  mere  blind, 
indiscriminating  impulse,  which  seems  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the 
instinctive  operations.  It  is  in  Man  that  we  find  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  faculties;  but  it  is  quite  absurd  to  limit  them  to 
him,  as  some  have  done,  since  no  impartial  observer  can  doubt  that 
many  of  the  lower  animals  can  execute  reasoning  processes,  as  complete 
in  their  way  as  those  of  Man,  though  much  more  limited  in  their  Be«pe. 

847.  Thus,  then,  we  have  to  consider  the  Nervous  system  under  four 
heads ; — fint,  as  the  instrument  of  the  Keflex  actions ; — aecoTid,  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Consensual  actions ; — third,  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Emotional  actions; — and,  fourth,  as  the  instrument  of  the  Intellectaal 
processes  and  of  Voluntary  movements.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Nervous  Centre  from  which  the  muscles  derive  their  impulse  to 
contract  is  the  same,  whether  the  movement  be  prompted  by  an  impret- 
lion  which  docs  not  excite  the  consciousness,  fay  a  sensation,  by  an 
emotion,  or  by  a  volition;  and  that  this  instrument  may  be  played  upon, 
BO  to  speak,  by  other  centres,  which  minister  to  these  functions  respec- 
tively. In  order  that  the  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
Nervous  apparatus  may  be  better  understood,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
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take  a  brief  survey  of  its  comparative  strnctore  in  the  principal  groups 
of  Animals  ;  and  to  inquire  what  actions  may  be  justly  attributed  to  its 
several  divisions  in  each  instance, — commencing  with  those  in  which 
the  structure  is  the  simplest,  and  the  variety  of  actions  the  smallest ; 
and  passing  on  gradually  to  those  in  which  the  structure  is  increased  in 
complexity  by  the  addition  of  new  and  distinct  parts,  and  in  which  the 
actions  present  a  corresponding  variety. 

2.   Comparative  Structure  and  Action  of  the  Nervous  System,  * 

848.  From  what  has  been  already  said  (§  373-9)  of  the  characters 
of  the  two  elementary  forms  of  the  Nervous  tissue,  it  is  evident  that  no 
Nervous  system  can  exist,  in  which  both  these  forms  should  not  be 
present.  We  look,  therefore,  for  ganglia  composed  of  the  vesicular 
nervous  substance,  and  serving  as  the  centres  of  nervous  power ;  and 
for  cords  or  trunkSy  composed  of  the  tubular  substance,  and  serving  to 
communicate  between  the  ganglia  and  the  parts  with  which  they  are  to 
be  functionally  connected.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that,  at  present,  no 
such  Nervous  apparatus  can  be  detected  in  many  of  the  lowest  Animals ; 
and  some  Physiologists  have  had  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  their 
possessing  a  'diffused"  nervous  system;  that  is,  of  their  possessing 
nervous  particles,  in  a  separate  form,  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with 
their  tissues.  But  we  have  seen  that  each  tissue  possesses  its  own  pro- 
perties, and  can  perform  its  own  actions  independently  of  the  rest ; — 
that  even  the  contractility  of  Muscular  fibre  is  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  the  Nervous  system,  though  usually  called  into  play  through  its 
means ; — and  that  the  simplest  ofiice  of  a  Nervous  System  is  to  pro- 
duce a  muscular  movement  in  respondence  to  a  certain  impression ; 
which  action  requires  that  it  should  have  an  internuncial  or  commu- 
nicating power,  only  to  be  exercised  (so  far  as  we  at  present  know)  by 
continuous  fibres.  The  apparent  aosence  of  a  Nervous  system  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed,  in  many  instances,  to  the  general  softness  of 
the  tissues  of  the  bodv,  which  prevents  it  from  being  clearly  made  out 
among  them.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  on  the  principles 
already  stated,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  bearing  a  much  smaller 
proportion  to  the  entire  structure,  in  the  lowest  Animals,  whose 
functions  are  chiefly  Vegetative, — than  in  the  highest,  in  which  the 
vegetative  functions  seem  destined  merely  for  the  development  of 
the  Nervous  and  Muscular  systems,  and  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
powers. 

849.  Among  the  Radiated  classes,  the  parts  of  whose  bodies  are 
arranged  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  mouth,  and  repeat  each  other 
more  or  less  precisely,  the  Nervous  system  presents  a  corresponding 
form.  In  the  Star-fish,  for  example,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  of 
these  animals,  it  forms  a  ring,  which  surrounds  the  mouth ;  this  ring 
consists  of  nervous  cords,  which  form  communications  between  the 
several  ganglia,  one  of  which  is  placed  at  the  base  of  each  ray.  The 
number  of  these  ganglia  corresponds  with  that  of  the  rays  or  arms ; 
being  Jive  in  the  common  Star-fish ;  and  from  nine  to  fifteen^  in  the 
species  possessing  those  several  numbers  of  members.     The  ganglia 
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appear  to  be  all  similar  to  one  another  in  function,  as  they  ar«  io  the 
distribution  of  their  branches  ;  every  one  of  them  sending  a  large  trunk 
along  its  own  ray,  and  two  small  filaments  to  the  organs  in  the  central 
disk.  The  rays  being  all  bo  similar  in  structure,  as  to  be  exact  repeti- 
tions of  each  other,  it  would  appear  that  none  of  the  ganglia  can  have 
any  controlling  power  over  the  rest.  All  the  rays  (in  certain  spedes) 
have  at  their  extremitiea  what  seem  to  be  very  imperfect  eyes  ;  and  bo 
far  as  these  can  aid  in  directing  the  movements  of  the  animal,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  will  do  so  towards  all  sides  alike.  Hence  there  is  no 
one  part,  which  corresponds  to  the  head  of  higher  animals ;  and  the 
ganglia  of  the  nervous  system,  like  th«  parts  they  supply,  are  but  repe- 
titions of  one  another,  and  are  capable  of  acting  quite  independently. 
Each  would  perform  its  own  individual  functions  if  separated  from  the 
rest ;  but,  in  the  entire  animal,  their  actions  are  all  connected  with  each 
other  by  the  circular  cord,  which  passes  from  every  one  of  the  five  gan- 
glia to  those  on  either  side  of  it.  We  shall  Und  that,  in  Articulated 
and  Yertebrated  animals,  there  is  a  similar  repetition  of  corresponding 
ganglia  on  the  two  sides  of  the  median  plane  of  the  body ;  and  that 
these  are  connected  by  traneverse  bands,  analogous  in  function  to  the 
circular  cord  of  the  Star-fish.  Moreover,  we  shall  see  a  like  repetition 
of  ganglia,  almost  or  precisely  similar  in  function,  in  passing  from  odd 
extremity  of  these  animals  to  the  other;  and  these  ganglia  are  con- 
nected by  longitudinal  cords,  whose  function  is  in  like  manner  commit- 
tural. — From  the  best  judgment  we  can  form  of  the  actions  of  the 
Star-fish,  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  actions  of  higher 
animals,  we  may  fairly  regard  the  greater  number  of  them  as  simply  re- 
flex; being  performed  in  direct  respondence  to  external  stimuli,  tbg 
impression  made  by  which  is  propagated  to  one  or  more  of  the  ganglia, 
and  excites  in  them  a  motor  impulse.  How  far  the  movements  of  these 
animals  are  indicative  of  sensation,  we  have  not  the  power  of  deter- 
mining ;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  they  afford  no  indication  of 
the  exercise  of  reasoning  faculties  or  of  voluntary  power. 

850.  Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  a  Nervous  system  is  that  pre- 
sented by  certain  of  the  lower  Mollusca ;  for  the  body  not  hero  pos- 
sessing any  repetition  of  similar  parts,  the  nervous  system  is  destitute 
of  that  multiplication  of  ganglia  which  we  see  in  the  Star-fish;  whiUt 
the  limited  nature  of  the  animal  powers  involves  a  corresponding  atm- 
plicity  in  the  integral  parts  of  their  instrument.  The  animus,  lo 
which  reference  is  here  made,  form  the  class  Tunieata,  which  is  inter- 
mediate, in  many  respects,  between  the  ordinary  Molluscs  and  the  Zoo- 
phytes. They  consist  essentially  of  an  external  membranous  bag  or 
tunic,  within  which  is  a  muscular  envelope,  and  again  within  this  a 
respiratory  sac,  which  may  he  considered  as  the  dilated  pharynx  of  th« 
animal.  At  the  bottom  of  this  last,  is  the  entrance  to  the  stomad; 
which,  with  the  other  viscera,  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  muscoUr 
SBC.  The  external  envelopes  have  two  orifices ;  a  mouth,  to  a^mit 
water  into  the  pharyngeal  sac  ;  and  an  anal  orifice,  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  water  which  has  served  for  respiration,  and  of  that  which  has 
passed  through  the  alimentary  canal,  together  with  the  ftecal  matter, 
the  ova,  &c.     A  current  of  water  is  continually  being  drawn  into  Ute 
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pharyngeal  sac,  by  the  action  of  the  cilia  that  line  it ;  and  of  this,  a 
part  is  driven  into  the  stomach,  conveying  to  it  the  necessary  supply 
of  aliment  in  a  very  finely-divided  state ;  vrhilst  a  part  is  destined 
merely  for  the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  is  transmitted 
more  directly  to  the  anal  orifice,  after  having  served  that  purpose. 
These  animals  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  to  one  spot,  during  all  but 
the  earliest  period  of  their  existence ;  and  they  give  but  little  external 
manifestation  of  life,  beyond  the  continual  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
currents  already  adverted  to,  which  being  efiected  by  ciliary  action,  is 
altogether  independent  of  the  nervous  system  (§  234).  When  any 
substance  is  drawn  in  by  the  current,  however,  the  entrance  of  which 
would  be  injurious,  it  excites  a  general  contraction  of  the  mantle  or 
muscular  envelope ;  and  this  causes  a  jet  of  water  to  issue  from  one  or 
both  orifices,  which  carries  the  offending  body  to  a  distance.  And, 
in  the  same  manner,  if  the  exterior  of  the  body  be  touched,  the 
mantle  suddenly  and  violently  contracts,  and  expels  the  contents  of  the 
sac. 

851.  These  are  the  only  actions,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  the  Ner- 
vous system  of  these  animals  is  destined  to  perform.  They  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  least  trace  of  eyes,  or  of  other  organs  of  special  sense ;  and 
the  only  parts  that  appear  peculiarly  sensitive,  are  the  small  tentacula, 
or  feelers,  that  guard  the  oral  orifice.  Between  the  two  apertures  in 
the  mantle,  we  find  a  solitary  ganglion,  which  receives  branches  from 
both  orifices,  and  sends  others  over  the  muscular  sac.  This,  so  far  as 
we  know  at  present,  constitutes  the  whole  nervous  system  of  the  animal; 
and  it  is  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  movements  which  have  been 
described.  For  the  impression  produced  by  the  contact  of  any  hard 
substance  with  the  tentacula,  or  with  the  general  surface  of  the  mantle, 
being  conveyed  by  the  afferent  fibres  of  this  ganglion,  will  excite  in  it 
a  reflex  motor  impulse  ;  which,  being  transmitted  to  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  contractile  sac,  as  well  as  to  those  circular  bands  that  surround 
the  orifices  and  act  as  sphincterSy  will  produce  the  movements  in  ques- 
tion. 

852.  In  the  Conchifera^  or  Molluscs  inhabiting  bivalve  shells,  there 
are  invariably  two  ganglia,  having  different  functions.  The  larger  of 
these  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  1,  c),  corresponding  to  the  single  ganglion  of  the 
Tnnicata,  is  situated  towards  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (that  is  the 
end  most  distant  from  the  mouth),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior 
muscle  that  draws  the  valves  together ;  and  its  branches  are  distributed 
to  that  muscle,  to  the  mantle,  to  the  gills  (c2,  (2),  and  to  the  siphons  («, 
^\  by  which  the  water  is  introduced  and  carried  off.  But  we  find 
another  ganglion,  or  rather  pair  of  ganglia  (a,  a),  situated  near  the 
front  of  the  body,  either  upon  the  oesophagus,  or  at  its  sides ;  these 
ganglia  are  connected  with  the  very  sensitive  tentacula  which  guard 
the  mouth ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  the  first  approach, 
both  in  position  and  functions,  to  the  brain  of  higher  animals.  In  the 
Oystevj  and  others  of  the  lower  Conchifera,  which  have  no  foot,  these 
are  the  only  principal  ganglia :  but  in  those  having  a  foot, — which  is  a 
muscular  tongue-like  organ, — we  find  an  additional  ganglion  (i)  con- 
nected with  it.     This  is  the  case  in  the  Solen,  or  animal  of  the  Razor- 
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shell;  whose  foot  is  a  very  powerful  borlne  instrument,  enabling  it  to 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  sand. — Here,  then,  we  have  three  diBtinct 
kinds  of  ganglionic  centres ;  every  one  of  which  may  be  doubled,  or 
repeated  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  JFirst,  the  cephalic  ganglia,  a,  a, 
which  are  probably  the  sole  instruments  of  sensation  and  of  the  consai- 
sual  movements ;  these  are  almost  invariably  double,  being  connected 
together  by  a  transverse  band,  which  arches  over  the  ceaopliagns.  iSe- 
cond,  the  pedal  ganglion,  i,  which  is  usually  single,  in  conformity  with 
the  single  character  of  the  organ  it  supplies ;  but  in  one  very  rare 
Bivalve  Mollusc,  the  foot  is  double,  and  the  pedal  ganglion  is  doable 
also.  Thirdy  the  retpwatory  ganglion,  e,  which  frequently  presents  a 
form  that  indicates  a  partial  division  into  two  halves,  corresponding 
with  the  repetition  of  the  organs  it  supplies  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body.  Besides  these  principal  centres,  we  meet  with  numerous  smaller 
ones  upon  the  nervous  cords  (/,  /,  and  jr,  g,)  which  proceed  from  them 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  general  muscular  envelope  or  mantle. 

863.  Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  two  cephalic  ganglia  a,  a,  are 
connected  with  the  pedal  ganglion,  i,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  trunks  pro- 
ceeding from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  and  that  they  ore,  in  like  man- 
ner, separately  connected  with  the  respiratory  or  branchial  ganglion,  e. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  pedal  and  branchial  ganglia 
minister  to  the  purely  reflex  action  of  the  organs  they  respectively  sup- 
ply ;  and  that  they  would  serve  this  purpose  as  well,  if  altogether  cut  off 
from  connexion  with  the  cephalic  ganglia :  whilst  the  cephalic,  being  the 
inatrnments  of  the  actions  which  are  called  forth  by  sensation,  exert  a 
general  control  and  direction  over  the  movements  of  the  animal,  through 
the  medium  of  the  trunks  by  which  they  communicate  with  the  ganglia 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  muscular  apparatus.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  make  satisfactory  experiments  upon  this  subject  in  these 
animals,  their  movements  being  for  the  most  part  slow  and  feeble,  and 
their  nervous  system  not  rcadjly  accessible;  and  our  idea  of  the  re- 
spective functions  of  their  ganglia  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  nerves,  and  upon  the  analogous  operations  of  the  ganglia 
that  correspond  to  them  in  other  animals. 

854.  In  ascending  through  the  series  of  the  Mollusca,  we  find  the 
Nervous  system  increasing  in  complexity,  in  accordance  with  the  gene- 
ral organization  of  the  body :  the  addition  of  new  organs  of  special 
sensation,  and  of  new  parts  to  be  moved  by  muscles,  involving  the 
addition  of  new  ganglionic  centres,  whose  functions  are  respectively 
adapted  to  these  purposes.  But  we  find  no  other  multiplication  of 
timilar  centres,  than  a  doubling  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body ;  excepting 
in  a  few  cases,  where  the  organs  they  supply  are  correspondingly  mul- 
tiplied. We  have  a  very  characteristic  example  of  this  in  the  arms  of 
the  Cuttle-fish,  which  are  furnished  with  great  numbers  of  contractile 
fltickers,  every  one  possessing  a  ganglion  of  its  own.  Here  we  can  trace 
very  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  r^sr  actions  of  each  individial 
sucker,  depending  upon  the  powers  of  its  own  ganglion ;  and  the  move- 
ment prompted  by  sensation  which  results  from  its  connexion  with  the 
cephalic  ganglia.  The  nervous  trunk,  which  proceeds  to  each  arm,  may 
be  distinctly  divided  into  two  tracts ;  in  one  of  which  are  contained 
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the  ganglia  which  pecaliarlj  appertain  to  the  suckers,  and  which  are 
connected  with  them  by  distinct  filaments;  whilst  in  the  other  there  is 
nothing  but  fibrotu  structure,  forming  a  direct  communication  between 
these  and  the  cephalic  ganglia ;  so  that  each  sucker  has  a  separate  rela- 
tion with  a  ganglion  of  its  own,  whilst  all  are  alike  connected  with  the 
cephalic  ganglia,  and  are  placed  under  their  control.  We  see  the  results 
of  this  arrangement,  in  the  modes  in  which  the  contractile  power  of  the 
suckers  may  be  called  into  pperation.  When  the  animal  embraces  any  sub* 
stance  with  its  arm  (being  directed  to  this  action  by  its  sight  or  other  sensa* 
tion)  it  can  bring  all  the  suckers  simultaneously  to  bear  upon  it ;  evidently 
by  a  voluntary  or  instinctive  impulse  transmitted  along  the  connecting 
cords  that  proceed  from  the  cephalic  ganglia  to  the  ganglia  of  the  suckers. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  individual  sucker  may  be  made  to  contract  and 
attach  itself  by  placing  a  substance  in  contact  with  it  alone ;  and  this 
action  will  take  place  equally  well  when  the  arm  is  separated  from  the 
body,  or  even  in  a  small  piece  of  the  arm  when  recently  severed  from 
the  rest, — thus  proving  that,  when  it  is  directly  excited  by  an  impres* 
sion  made  upon  itself,  it  is  a  reflex  act,  quite  independent  of  the  cephalic 
ganglia,  not  involving  sensation,  and  taking  place  through  the  medium 
of  its  own  ganglion  alone. 

855.  In  the  Molluscous  classes,  generally  speaking,  the  Nervous 
system  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  body ; 
and  the  part  of  it  which  ministers  to  the  general  movements  of  tne 
fabric,  is  often  small  in  proportion  to  those  which  serve  some  tpecial 
purpose,  such  as  the  actions  of  respiration.  This  is  what  we  should 
expect  from  the  general  inertness  of  their  character,  and  from  the  small 
amount  of  muscular  structure  which  they  possess.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Articulated  classes,  in  which  the  locomotive  apparatus  is  highly 
developed,  and  its  actions  of  the  most  energetic  kind,  we  find  the  Ner- 
vous system  almost  entirely  subservient  to  this  function.  In  its  usual 
form,  it  consists  of  a  chain  of  ganglia,  connected  by  a  double  cord; 
commencing  in  the  head,  and  passing  backwards  through  the  body 
(Plate  II.,  Fig.  2).  The  ganglia,  though  they  usually  appear  single, 
are  really  double ;  being  composed  of  two  equal  halves,  sometimes  closely 
united  on  the  median  line,  but  occasionally  remaining  separate,  like  the 
cephalic  ganglia  of  the  Solen  (Fig.  1,  a,  a),  and  being  united  together 
by  a  transverse  commissural  trunk.  In  like  manner,  the  longitudinal 
cord,  though  really  double  (as  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  2),  often 
appears  to  be  single,  in  consequence  of  the  close  approximation  of  its 
lateral  halves  (as  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  2).  In  general  we  find  a 
ganglion  in  each  segment ;  giving  ofi*  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  legs, 
as  in  Insects,  Centipedes,  &c. ;  or  to  the  muscles  that  move  the  rings  of 
the  body,  where  no  extremities  are  developed,  as  in  the  leech,  worm,  &c. 
In  the  lower  Vermiform  (or  worm-like)  tribes,  especially  in  the  marine 
species,  the  number  of  segments  is  frequently  very  great,  amounting 
even  to  several  hundreds ;  and  the  number  of  ganglia  follows  the  same 
proportion.  Whatever  be  their  degree  of  multiplication,  they  seem  but 
repetitions  of  one  another ;  the  functions  of  each  segment  being  the 
same  with  those  of  the  rest.  The  cephalic  ganglia,  however,  are  always 
larger  and  more  important ;  they  are  connected  with  the  organs  of 
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Bpecial  sense  ;  and  they  evidently  possess  a  power  of  directing  and  0 

trolling  the  movements  of  the  entire  body;  whilst  the  power  of  each 
ganglion  of  the  trunk  is  confined  to  its  own  segment. — The  longitudinal 
ganglionic  cord  of  Articukta  occupies  a  position  which  seems  at  Snt 
sight  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  nervous  system  of  Vertebrated 
animals;  being  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ventral  or  inferior 
surface  of  their  bodies ;  instead  of  lying  just  beneath  their  dorsal  or 
upper  surface.  There  is  reason,  however,  for  regarding  the  wkoU  of 
the  body  of  these  animals  as  having  an  inverted  position  ;  bo  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  really  crawling  upon  their  backs.  On  this  view, 
their  longitudinal  nervous  tract  corresponds  with  the  spinal  cord  of 
Vertebrata  in  position,  as  we  shall  find  that  it  docs  id  function. 

856.  Wc  shall  draw  our  chief  illustrations  of  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  Articulated  scries,  from  the  class  of  Insects ;  in 
which  it  has  been  particularly  examined.  In  these  animals  the  number 
of  segments  never  exceeds  twelve  (exclusive  of  the  head),  either  in  their 
larva,  pupa,  or  imago  states ;  and  the  total  number  of  pairs  of  ganglia, 
therefore,  never  exceeds  thirteen,  including  the  cephalic  ganglia.  These, 
in  the  larva,  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  one  to  another  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  2, 
a,  and  1-12) ;  the  functions  of  the  different  segments  of  the  body  being 
almost  uniform ;  and  the  development  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  not 
being  such  as  to  involve  any  considerable  predominance  in  the  size  of 
the  cephalic  ganglia.  We  observe,  at  the  anterior  extremity,  the  pair 
of  cephalic  ganglia  (a);  from  which  proceeds,  on  each  aide,  a  cord  of 
communication  to  the  first  ganglion  (1)  of  the  trunk.  This  double  cord, 
with  the  ganglia  above  and  below,  thus  forms  a  ring  which  embraces  the 
oesophagus;  the  cephalic  ganglia  being  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  it, 
whilst  the  ganglionic  column  of  the  trunk  lies  beneath  the  alimentary 
canal  along  its  whole  length.  In  the  Sphinn  ligustri,  or  Privet  Hawk- 
moth,  the  nervous  system  of  whose  larva  is  hero  represented,  the  last 
two  segments  of  the  body  are  drawn  together  as  it  were,  into  one ;  and 
instead  of  distinct  11th  and  12th  ganglia,  we  find  but  a  single  mass 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the  rest,  and  obviously  formed  of  the  elements 
that  would  have  otherwise  gone  to  form  the  two. 

857.  When  the  structure  of  the  chain  of  ganglia  is  more  particularly 
inquired  into,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  tracts;  one  of  which 
is  composed  of  nervous  fibres  only,  and  passes  backwards  from  the 
cephalic  ganglia,  over  the  surface  of  all  the  ganglia  of  the  trunk ; 
whilst  the  other  includes  the  ganglia  themselves,  llence  every  part  of 
the  body  has  two  sets  of  nervous  connexions ;  a  direct  one  with  the 

fanglion  of  its  own  segment,  and  an  indirect  with  the  cephalic  ganglia, 
mpressions  made  upon  the  afferent  fibres,  which  proceed  from  any  part 
of  the  body  to  the  cephalic  ganglia,  become  tentatiom  when  conveyed 
to  the  latter:  whilst  in  respondcnce  to  these,  the  influence  of  sensa- 
tions received  by  the  cephalic  ganglia,  and  operating  through  them, 
harmonizes  and  directs  the  general  movements  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  the  communicating  cords  proceeding  from  them.  For  the  refiex 
operations  on  the  other  hand,  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  cord  are  suffi- 
cient; each  one  ministering  to  the  actions  of  its  own  segment,  and,  to 
s  certain  extent  also,  to  those  of  other  segments.     It  has  been  i     ^^ 
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taiued  b;  the  oarefal  diasections  of  Mr.  Newport,  that  of  the  fibres  con- 
stituting the  rootB,  by  which  the  nerres  are  implanted  in  the  ganglia, 
some  pass  into  the  yesionlar  matter  of  the  ganglion,  and,  after  coming 
into  relation  with  its  vesicalar  substance,  pass  out  again  on  the  same 
side  (Fig.  152,/,  k) ;  whilst  a  second  set,  after  traversing  the  resicular 

Fig.  162. 
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matter,  passes  ont  hj  the  trunks  proceeding  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  ganglion  ;  and  a  third  set  runs  along  the  portion  of  the  cord 
which  connects  the  ganglia  of  different  segments,  and  enters  the  ner- 
vous trunks  that  issue  from  them,  at  a  distance  of  one  or  more  ganglia 
above  or  below.  Thus  it  appears,  that  an  impression  convejed  by  an 
afferent  fibre  to  any  ganglion,  may  excite  a  motion  in  the  muscles  of 
the  same  side  of  its  own  segment ;  or  in  those  of  the  opposite  side ;  or 
in  those  of  segments  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  the 
point  at  which  the  efi'ereut  fibres  leave  the  cord. 

868.  The  general  conformation  of  Articulated  animals,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  their  nervous  system,  render  them  pecu- 
liarly favorable  subjects  for  the  study  of  the  refiex  actions ;  some  of 
the  principal  phenomena  of  which  will  now  be  described.  If  the  head 
of  a  Centipede  be  cut  off',  whilst  it  is  in  motion,  the  body  will  continue 
to  move  onwards  by  the  action  of  its  legs  ;  and  the  same  will  take  place 
in  the  separate  parts,  if  the  body  be  divided  into  several  distinct  por- 
tions. After  these  actions  have  come  to  an  end,  they  may  be  excited 
again,  by  irritating  any  part  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  cut  extre- 
mity of  the  nervous  cord.  The  body  is  moved  forwards  by  the  regular 
and  successive  action  of  the  legs,  as  in  the  natural  state ;  but  its  move- 
ments are  always  forwards,  never  backwards,  and  are  only  directed  to 
one  side  when  the  forward  movement  is  checked  by  an  interposed  ob- 
stacle. Hence,  although  they  might  seem  to  indicate  consciousness 
and  a  guiding  will,  they  do  not  so  in  reality ;  for  they  are  carried  on, 
as  it  were,  mechanically;  and  show  no  direction  of  object,  no  avoidance 
of  danger.  If  the  body  be  opposed  in  its  progress  by  an  obstacle  of 
not  more  than  half  of  its  own  height,  it  mounts  over  it,  and  moves  directly 
onwards,  as  in  its  natural  state  ;  but  if  the  obstacle  be  equal  to  its  own 
height,  its  progress  is  arrested,  and  the  cut  extremity  of  the  body  re- 
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mains  forced  up  against  the  opposing  substance,  the  legs  tti'U  continuing 
to  move. — If,  again,  the  nervous  cord  of  a  Centipede  be  divided  in  the 
middle  of  the  trunk,  so  that  the  hinder  legs  are  cut  off  from  connexion 
■with  the  cephalic  ganglia,  they  will  continue  to  move,  but  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body ;  being  completely  pan- 
lysea,  as  far  as  the  animal's  controlling  power  is  concerned;  though 
still  capable  of  performing  reflex  movements,  by  the  in6ueDCe  of  their 
own  ganglia,  which  may  thus  continue  to  propel  the  body,  in  opposition 
to  the  determination  of  the  animal  itself. — The  case  is  still  more  re- 
markable, when  the  nervous  cord  is  not  merely  divided,  but  a  portion 
of  it  is  entirely  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  trunk  ;  for  the  anterior 
legs  still  remain  obedient  to  the  animal's  control;  the  legs  of  the  seg- 
ments from  which  the  nervous  cord  has  been  removed,  are  altogether 
motionless;  whilst  those  of  the  posterior  segments  continue  to  act. 
through  the  reflex  powers  of  their  own  ganglia,  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  the  animal  has  no  power  of  checking  or  directing  them. 

859.  The  stimulus  to  the  reflex  movements  of  the  legs,  in  the  fore- 
going cases,  appears  to  be  given  by  the  contact  of  the  extremities  with 
the  solid  surface  on  which  they  rest.  In  other  cases,  the  appropriate 
impression  can  only  be  made  by  the  contact  of  liquid  ;  tbu3  a  Dytiscua 
(a  kind  of  water-beetle)  having  had  its  cephalic  ganglia  removed,  re- 
mained motionless,  so  long  as  it  rested  upon  a  dry  surface ;  but  when 
cast  into  water,  it  executed  the  usual  swimming  motions  with  great 
energy  and  rapidity,  striking  all  its  comrades  to  one  side  by  its  vio- 
lence, and  persisting  in  these  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Other 
movements,  again,  may  be  excited  through  the  respiratory  surface. 
Thus,  if  the  bead  of  a  Centipede  bo  cut  off,  and,  while  it  remains  at 
rest,  some  irritating  vapor  (such  as  that  of  ammonia  or  muriatic  acid) 
be  caused  to  enter  the  air-tubes  on  one  side  of  the  trunk,  the  body  will 
be  immediately  bent  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  withdraw  itself 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  the  vapor;  if  the  same  irri- 
tation be  then  applied  on  the  other  side,  the  reverse  movement  will 
take  place;  and  the  body  may  be  caused  to  bend  in  two  or  three  diffe- 
rent curves,  by  bringing  the  irritating  vapor  into  the  neighborhood 
of  different  parts  of  cither  side.  This  movement  is  evidently  a  reflex 
one,  and  serves  to  withdraw  the  entrances  of  the  air-tubes  from  the 
source  of  irritation ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acts  of  coughing  and 
sneezing  in  the  higher  animals  cause  the  expulsion,  from  their  air-pas- 
sages, of  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  irritating  matters;  which  may  have 
found  their  way  into  them. 

860.  From  these  and  similar  facts  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary 
movements  of  the  legs  and  wings  of  Articulated  animals  are  of  a  reflex 
nature,  and  may  be  effected  solely  through  the  ganglia  with  which 
these  organs  are  severally  connected;  whilst  in  the  perfect  being,  they 
are  harmonized,  controlled,  and  directed  by  the  instinctive  guidance, 
which  depends  upon  sensations  acting  through  the  cephalic  ganglia  and 
the  fibres  proceeding  from  them.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  operations  to  which  these  ganglia  are  subservient,  are  almost 
entirely  of  a  consensual  nature ;  being  immediately  prompted  by  sensa- 
tions, chiefly  those  of  sight,  and  selaom  involving  any  proceases  of  % 
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traly  rational  character.  When  we  attentively  consider  the  habits  of 
these  animals,  we  find  that  their  actions,  though  evidently  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  certain  ends,  are  very  far  from  being  of  the  same 
spontaneous  nature,  or  from  possessing  the  same  designed  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  as  those  performed  by  ourselves,  or  by  the  more  in- 
telligent Vertebrata,  under  like  circumstances.  We  judge  of  this  by 
their  unvarying  character,  the  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
executing  precisely  the  same  movements  when  the  circumstances  are 
the  same ;  and  by  the  very  elaborate  nature  of  the  mental  operations 
which  would  be  required,  in  many  instances,  to  arrive  at  the  same 
results  by  an  effort  of  reason.  Of  such  we  cannot  have  a  more  remark- 
able example,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  operations  of  Bees,  Wasps, 
and  other  social  Insects ;  which  construct  habitations  for  themselves, 
upon  a  plan  which  the  most  enlightened  human  intelligence,  working 
according  to  the  most  refined  geometrical  principles,  could  not  surpass ; 
but  which  yet  do  so  without  education  communicated  by  their  parents, 
or  progressive  attempts  of  their  own,  and  with  no  trace  of  hesitation, 
eonfusion,  or  interruption, — the  different  individuals  of  a  community  all 
laboring  effectively  for  one  common  purpose,  because  their  instinctive 
or  consensual  impulses  are  the  same. 

861.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  in  the  change  from  the  Larva 
to  the  perfect  or  Imago  state  of  the  Insect,  the  Cephalic  ganglia 
undergo  a  great  increase  in  size.  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  3,  a,  a.)  This 
evidently  has  reference  to  the  increased  development  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense  in  the  latter;  the  eyes  being  much  more  perfdctly 
formed ;  antennae  and  other  appendages  used  for  feeling  being  evolved ; 
and  rudimentary  organs  of  hearing  and  smell  being  added.  In 
respondence  to  the  new  sensations,  which  the  animal  must  thus 
acquire,  a  great  number  of  new  instinctive  actions  are  manifested; 
indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  the  instincts  of  the  perfect  Insect  have 
frequently  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  Larva.  The  latter 
have  reference  to  the  acquirement  of  food ;  the  former  chiefly  relate 
to  the  acts  of  reproduction,  and  to  the  provisions  requisite  for  the  de- 
posit and  protection  of  the  eggs  and  the  early  nutrition  of  the  young. 
— We  find  another  important  change  in  the  nervous  system  of  the 
adult  or  perfect  Insect ;  namely,  the  concentration  of  the  ganglionic 
matter  of  the  ventral  cord  in  the  thoracic  region  (e,/) ;  with  the  three 
segments  of  which,  the  three  pairs  of  legs  and  the  two  pairs  of  wings 
are  connected.  The  nine  segments  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  perfect 
Insect,  give  attachment  to  no  organs  of  motions,  and  are  seldom  them- 
selves very  movable ;  and  we  find  that  the  ganglia  which  correspond 
with  them  have  undergone  no  increase  in  size,  but  have  rather  dimi- 
nished, and  have  sometimes  almost  completely  disappeared.  Where 
the  last  segment,  however,  is  furnished  with  a  particularly  movable 
Appendage,  such  as  a  sting,  or  an  ovipositor,  we  always  find  a  large 
ganglion  in  connexion  with  it. 

862.  These  ganglia  of  the  ventral  cord  evidently  correspond  in 
function  with  the  pedal  ganglion  of  the  MoUusca ;  being  so  many 
repetitions  of  it;  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  members.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  a  system  of  respiratory  ganglia,  which  also  are 
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repeated  in  like  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  ;  this  being  diffused  through  the  whole  body,  in 
most  of  the  Articulata,  iustead  of  being  restricted  to  one  spot  as  in  the 
Mollusca.  The  sjatem  of  respiratory  nerves  consists  of  a  chain  of 
minute  ganglia,  lying  upon  the  larger  cord,  and  sending  off  its  delicate 
nerves  between  those  that  proceed  from  the  ganglia  of  the  latter,  as 
Been  in  Fig.  2.  These  respiratory  ganglia  and  their  nerves  are  beat 
seen  in  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  cord,  where  the  cords  of  communica- 
tion between  the  pedal  ganglia  diverge  or  separate  from  one  another. 
And  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Pupa  state,  when  the  whole 
cord  is  being  shortened,  and  their  divergence  is  increased.  The  tho- 
racic portion  of  the  cord,  in  the  Pupa  of  the  Sphinx  ligustri,  is  shown 
in  Plate  II.,  Fig.  4  ;  where  a,  b,  and  c,  represent  the  '2i,  3d,  and  4tb 
double  ganglia  of  the  ventral  cord;  d,  d,  the  cords  of  connexion 
between  them,  here  widely  diverging  laterally ;  and  e,  c,  the  small 
respiratory  ganglia,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  delicate 
filaments  that  pass  over  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  cord,  and  which  send 
off  lateral  branches,  that  are  distributed  to  the  air-tubes  and  other  parts 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  communicate  with  those  of  the  other 
systcia. 

863.  Besides  the  respiratory  system  of  ganglia  and  nerves,  there  is 
in  Insects,  as  in  some  Molluscs,  a  set  of  minute  ganglia,  which  is  espe- 
cially connected  with  the  acts  of  mastication  and  swallowing,  its  fila- 
ments being  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and 
some  of  its  ganglia  being  even  found  on  the  stomach,  where  that  org&n 
b  remarkable  for  its  muscular  powers.  The  number  and  arrangement 
of  these  ganglia  vary  considerably  in  different  animals,  even  in  those 
of  the  same  group:  but  some  traces  of  this  distinct  system,  which  is 
designated  as  the  »tomato-ga»tric,  may  always  be  found.  One  of  the 
minute  ganglia  appertaining  to  it,  and  forming  its  anterior  termination, 
is  seen  to  lie  on  the  median  lino,  in  front  of  the  great  cephalic  ganglia, 
in  Plate  II.,  Fig.  3,  c.  From  this  a  trunk  passes  backwards  along  the 
oesophagus;  which  may  bo  likened  to  the  cesophagcal  branches  of  the 
Par  vagum  in  Vertebrata.  Two  other  small  ganglia  communicating 
with  this,  are  seen  at  d,  d. 

864.  We  are  not  without  traces,  moreover,  among  Invertehrated 
animals,  of  the  Sympathetic  system  of  the  higher  classes ;  though  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  compare  the  entire  system  of  nerves  and  ganglia  ia 
the  former,  with  the  Sympathetic  system  of  the  latter,  a^  was  formerly 
done.  The  chief  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  Sympathetic  of 
Vertebrata  is  upon  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  upon  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart  and  alimentary  canal ;  and  it  is  by  the  passage 
of  some  of  the  filaments,  from  the  system  of  minute  ganglia  just 
pointed  out,  to  the  dorsal  vessel,  that  we  recognise  it  as  combining  the 
functions  of  the  Sympathetic  with  those  of  the  gastric  and  cardiac  por- 
tions of  the  Par  vagum.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  frequent 
inosoulation  between  these  two  nerves,  oven  in  the  highest  animals. 

865.  Thus  we  have  seen  that,  in  Invertehrated  animals,  the  Nervous 
System  consists  of  a  series  of  isolated  ganglia,  connected  together  by 
Sbroai  trunks.     The  number  of  these  ganglia,  and  the  variety  of  their 
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fanction,  entirely  depend  upon  the  number  and  variety  of  the  organs  to 
be  supplied.  In  the  lowest  Mollusca,  the  regulation  of  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  water  seems  almost  the  only  function  to  be  performed ;  and 
here  we  have  but  a  single  ganglion.  In  the  Star-fish,  we  have  five  or 
more  ganglia ;  but  they  are  all  repetitions  one  of  another,  and  are  ob- 
viously the  centres  of  action  to  the  several  segments  to  which  they 
^  respectively  belong,  neither  having  a  predominan*ce  over  the  rest.  And 
'  in  the  higher  Mollusca,  and  in  Articulata,  we  have  a  ganglion,  or  more 
commonly  a  pair  of  ganglia,  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  connected  with  the  organs  of  special  sensation,  and  evidently  ex- 
erting a  dominant  influence  over  the  rest.  In  the  lower  Mollusca,  we 
have  but  a  single  ganglion  for  general  locomotion ;  but  this  is  doubled 
laterally,  and  repeated  longitudinally  in  the  Articulata,  in  accordance 
with  the  multiplication  of  their  locomotive  organs,  so  as  to  form  the 
ventral  cord.  In  like  manner,  the  Mollusca  possess  a  single  ganglionic 
centre  for  the  respiratory  movements ;  and  this  is  repeated  in  every 
segment  of  the  Articulata,  forming  a  chain  of  respiratory  ganglia,  which 
regulates  the  actions  of  the  extensively-diffused  respiratory  apparatus  of 
these  animals.  The  acts  of  mastication  and  deglutition,  again,  in  both 
sub-kingdoms,  are  immediately  dependent  upon  a  distinct  set  of  gan- 
glionic centres ;  which  are  connected,  however,  like  the  preceding,  with 
the  cephalic  ganglia.  And  we  have  further  seen,  that,  wherever  special 
organs  are  developed,  whose  operations  depend  upon  muscular  contrac- 
tion, ganglionic  centres  are  developed  in  immediate  relation  with  them  ; 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  act  by  their  simple  reflex  power,  as  well  as 
under  the  direction  of  the  cephalic  ganglia;  as  in  the  case  of  the  suckers 
of  the  Cuttle-fish.— Now  when  we  inquire  into  the  relation  of  the 
cephalic  ganglia  of  Invertebrata  with  the  Brain  of  the  higher  Yerte- 
brated  animals,  we  find  that  these  organs  cannot  be  compared  in  their 
totality ;  for  that  the  former  are  the  representatives  of  a  certain  portion 
only,  and  that  usually  but  a  small  one,  of  the  latter.  The  cephalic 
ganglia  of  the  Centipede,  for  example,  receive  nerve-trunks  from  the 
eyes,  the  antennae,  and  other  sensory  organs,  and  give  off  motor  nerves 
to  the  different  movable  parts  of  Uie  head ;  and  the  history  of  their 
development,  which  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Newport,  shows  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  the  coalesced  ganglia  of  the  four  segments  of 
which  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  composed ;  whilst  the  first  sub- 
ossophageal  ganglia  are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  four  segments 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  The 
increased  bulk  of  the  cephalic  ganglia  in  the  higher  Articulata,  and 
especially  in  the  perfect  Insect,  is  obviously  for  the  most  part  dependent 
upon  the  increased  development  of  the  visual  apparatus,  for  we  find  it 
everywhere  proportional  to  it ;  and  thus  we  *may  look  upon  them  as 
mainly  optic  ganglia,  serving  to  direct  the  actions  of  the  animal  through 
the  sense  of  sight. — There  is  no  part  of  these  organs  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  superadded  to  the  ganglionic  masses  which  are  the  immediate 
centres  of  the  cephalic  nerves;  consequently  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  likened  either  to  the  Cerebrum  or  to  the  Cerebellum  of  Verte- 
brata.  And  the  representative  of  these  cephalic  ganglia  in  the  Verte- 
brated  Encephalon,  is  that  series  of  ganglionic  centres  at  the  base  of 
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the  brain,  Hhich  constitute  (aa  we  eball  presently  find)  its  rundaiDenlal 
portion,  and  with  \Thich  all  the  cephalic  nerves  are  immediately  cod- 
nected. 

866.  When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  nervous  system  of  tho 
Vertebrated  aeries,  we  perceive  that  it  differs  from  that  of  the  InTer- 
tebrated  classes  we  have  been  considering,  in  two  remarkable  featnres. 
In  these  last  it  has  seemed  but  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  rest  of  the 
system,  designed  to  bring  its  several  parts  into  more  advantageous  rela- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Vertebrata,  the  whole  structure  ap- 
pears subservient  to  it,  and  designed  but  to  carry  its  purposes  into 
operation. — Again,  in  the  Inverlebrata,  we  do  not  find  any  specitl 
adaptation  of  the  organs  of  support  for  the  protection  of  the  Nervona 
System  ;  for  it  is  either  enclosed,  with  the  other  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
in  one  general  hard  tegument,  as  in  the  Star-fish  and  other  Ecbinoder- 
mata,  and  in  Insects,  Crustacea,  and  other  Articulata;  or  it  receives  a 
still  more  imperfect  protection,  or  even  none  at  all,  as  in  the  Mollnaca. 
Nov  in  the  Vertebrata,  we  find  a  special  and  complex  bony  apparatus, 
adapted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  for  the  protection  of  the  Nervous 
system ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  a  jointed  spinal  column, 
and  of  its  cranial  expansion,  which  best  characterizes  the  group. 

867.  The  Nervous  System  of  Vertebrata  is  not  merely  remarkable 
for  its  high  development,  relatively  to  the  remainder  of  the  structure: 
it  is  also  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  parts,  to  which  we  have 
nothing  analogous  in  the  lower  tribes;  and  by  the  mode  in  which  these 
are  concentrated  and  combined,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  mass, 
instead  of  consisting  of  a  series  of  scattered  ganglia. — The  chief  parts 
which  are  newly  introduced  (so  to  speak)  in  this  sub-kingdom,  are  tbc 
Cerebral  Hemispheres  and  Cerebellum ;  of  which  there  are  no  traces 
whatever  in  the  lower  Articulata  and  Molluscs,  and  but  very  uncertain 
representations  in  the  highest.  These  are  superimposed,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  cephalic  ganglia  connected  with  the  organs  of  special  sense, 
and  upon  the  cords  that  connect  them  with  the  first  ganglion  of  tUe 
trunk. — Again,  wc  find  that  the  locomotive  ganglia,  which  formed  the 
long  knotted  cord  of  the  Articulata,  are  united  with  the  centres  of  the 
respiratory  system,  and  with  those  of  the  stoma  to-gastric  system,  to 
form  one  continuous  tract,  which  commences  anteriorly  from  the  gan- 
glia of  special  sense,  and  runs  backwards*  without  interruption,  in  the 
canal  of  the  Vertebral  column,  forming  the  apinal  cord.  This  is  ft  nm- 
tinuouB  instead  of  an  interrupted  ganglionic  mass;  it  is  composed  of 
two  lateral  halves,  precisely  similar  to  each  other;  and  each  of  these 
consists  of  two  parts,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  two  tracts  in 
the  ventral  cord  of  the  Articulata, — namely,  a  Jihroua  structure,  which 
connects  every  part  of  it  with  the  Encephalon  (or  collection  of  nervous 
masses  within  the  cranium),  and  which  also  serves  to  connect  together 
the  different  parts  of  the  cord  itself, — and  a  vigicular  portion,  which 
forms  the  proper  centre  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
fibres  entering  into  the  roots  of  those  nerves.  The  anterior  portion  «f 
the  Spinal  cord,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  cranium,  and  cornea  into 
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immediate  relation  with  the  Encephalon,  is  termed  the  Medulla  Obion- 
ffata.     It  is  in  this,  that  the  centres  of  the  respiratory  and  stomato- 

Sistric  nerves  are  found;  the  situation  of  these  important  ganglia  within 
e  cranium,  being  obviously  destined  to  protect  them  from  those  inju- 
ries, to  which  the  Spinal  Cord  itself  is  liable. 

868.  Thus,  then,  we  are  led  to  recognise  in  the  Nervous  system  of 
Vertebrata  the  following  fundamental  parts. — ^1.  A  system  of  ganglia 
Bubservient  to  the  reflex  actions  of  the  organs  of  locomotion^  and  cor- 
responding with  the  chain  of  pedal  or  locomotive  ganglia  that  makes 
up  the  chief  part  of  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Articulata ;  in  this  system, 
the  gray  or  vesicular  matter  forms  one  continuous  tract,  which  occupies 
the  interior  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — 2.  A  ganglionic  centre  for  the  move- 
ments of  respiration^  and  another  for  those  of  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion ;  these,  with  part  of  the  preceding,  make  up  the  proper  substance 
of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. — 3.  A  series  of  ganglia,  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  organs  of  Special  Sense;  these  are  situated  within  the 
cranium,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata ;  and,  in 
the  lowest  Vertebrata,  they  constitute  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
entire  Encephalon. — 4.  The  Cerebellum^  which  is  a  sort  of  off-shoot 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  lying  behind  the 
preceding. — 5.  The  Cerebral  Hemispheres^  a  pair  of  ganglionic  masses, 
which  lie  upon  the  ganglia  of  special  sense,  capping  them  over  more 
or  less  completely,  according  to  their  relative  development. — These  last 
two  organs  exist  in  the  lowest  Vertebrata,  as  in  Invertebrated  animals 
generally,  in  quite  a  rudimentary  state ;  but  their  development,  rela- 
tively to  other  parts  of  the  Encephalon,  and  to  the  entire  bulk  of  the 
animal,  increases  as  we  ascend  the  scale ;  so  that  in  Man  and  the  higher 
Mammalia  they  constitute  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Nervous 
centres,  and  are  essential  to  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  of  the 
Nervous  system.  The  development  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  holds 
a  close  relation  with  the  increase  of  the  Intelligence^  and  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Will  over  the  involuntary  impulses.  The  increased 
sise  of  the  Cerebellum,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  connected  with  the 
necessity  which  exists,  for  the  adjustment  and  combination  of  the  loco- 
motive powers,  when  the  variety  in  the  movements  performed  by  the 
animal  is  great,  and  a  more  perfect  harmony  is  required  among  them. 
— ^A  sketch  of  the  mode  in  which  these  different  parts  are  combined 
and  arranged  in  the  several  classes  of  Vertebrata,  and  of  their  relative 
development  in  each,  will  aid  us  in  the  subsequent  more  detailed  exami- 
nation of  their  functions. 

869.  In  the  class  of  Fishes^  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Encephalon  bears 
a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  Spinal  Cord,  than  in  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrata. In  the  curious  Amphioxus^  or  Lancelot,  there  is  no  discover- 
able nervtous  mass  anterior  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata;  and  wo  have  here, 
therefore,  an  animal  regularly  formed  upon  the  plan  which  occasionally 
presents  itself  as  a  monstrosity  in  Man, — namely,  having  the  Spinal 
Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata  for  the  whole  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
being  anencephalotM^  or  destitute  of  any  proper  encephalon.  In  some 
of  the  lowest  Vermiform  (worm-like)  Fishes,  such  as  the  Lamprey,  the 
cephalic  masses  are  very  little  more  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
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Spinal  Cord,  than  aro  the  cephalic  ganglia  of  InscctB  in  roferenee^ 
their  chain  of  ventral  ganglia.  But  as  the  organs  of  special  sense  ac- 
quire a  more  complete  evolution,  we  find  the  ganglia  connected  with 
them  presenting  a  greatly-increased  size.  On  opening  the  cranisl 
cavity  of  a  Fiah,  we  usually  observe  four  nervous  masses  (three  of  them 
in  pairs)  lying,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  nearly  in  the  same  line  with 
the  Spinal  cord.  The  first  or  most  anterior  of  these  are  the  Olfactory 
ganglia  (Plate  II.,  Figa.  5,  6,  7,  a),  or  the  ganglia  of  the  nerves  of 
smell;  the  nature  of  which  is  known,  from  their  being  situated  at  the 
origin  of  the  Olfactory  nerves.  In  the  shark  and  some  other  Fishes, 
these  are  separntcd  from  the  rest  hy  peduncles  or  foot-stalks ;  a  fact 
of  much  interest,  as  explaining  the  arrangement  which  we  find  in  Man. 
What  is  commonly  termed  the  trunk  of  his  Olfactive  nerve  is  really  the 
commissure  connecting  the  Olfactive  ganglion  (known  as  the  bulbous 
enlargement  that  lies  upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  Ethmoid  bone) 
with  the  other  portions  of  his  Encephalon :  the  proper  fibres  of  the 
nerve  being  those  which  come  off  from  this  ganglion,  in  the  numerous 
branches  that  proceed  from  it  into  the  nasal  cavity, — Behind  the  Olfac- 
tive ganglia  is  a  pair  of  masses,  b,  b,  of  which  the  relative  size  varies 
greatly  in  different  Fishes.  Thus,  in  the  Perch,  whose  Encephalon  is 
here  figured,  their  size  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  first  and 
third  pairs;  being  as  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  third,  as  it  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Shark  and  several  other 
Fishes,  they  are  considerably  larger  than  the  succeeding  pair.  These 
second  ganglia  nre  commonly  considered  as  the  rudiments  of  the  Cere- 
bral Hemispheres;  hut  there  seems  reason  for  regarding  them  as  being 
chiefly  the  representatives  of  the  Corpora  Striata;  the  existence  of  a 
cerehrum  being  only  indicated  by  a  thin  layer  of  vesicular  matter, 
which  overlies  the  ventricle  thot  is  found  in  these  bodies  in  the  brains 
of  Cartilaginous  Fishes  alone, — Behind  them,  and  forming  the  third 
pair  of  ganglionic  masses,  c,  c,  are  two  large  bodies,  from  which  the 
optic  nerves  arise;  these  evidently  represent  the  Optic  ganglia,  which 
constitute  the  principal  mass  of  the  cephalic  ganglia  in  Insects  and  the 
higher  Mollusca,  and  with  which  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina  of  higher 
Vertebrata  partly  correspond ;  but  they  probably  represent  also  the 
Thalami  Optici  of  the  hrain  of  Man  and  the  higher  animals. — At  the 
back  of  these,  overlying  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  a  single  mass,  d, 
the  Cerebellum.  This,  also,  varies  greatly  in  its  relative  dimensions, 
being  much  more  highly  developed  in  the  active  and  rapacious  Sharks, 
than  it  is  in  Fishes  of  inferior  muscular  energy  and  variety  of  move- 
ment.— The  Spinal  Cord  e,  is  divided  at  the  top  by  a  fissure,  which  is 
most  wide  and  deep  beneath  the  cerebellum,  where  there  is  a  complete 
separation  between  its  two  halves.  This  opening  corresponds  to  that, 
through  which  the  oesophagus  passes  in  the  Invertebrata;  hot  as  the 
entire  nervous  mass  of  Vertehrated  animals  lies  above  the  alimentary 
canal  (or  nearer  the  dorsal  surface),  it  does  not  serve  the  same  porpose 
in  them  ;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  the  fissure  is  almost  entirely  closed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  halves  on  the  median  plane,  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, however,  being  a  remnant  of  it.  This  cavity  is  partly  seen  to 
Fig.  7,  which  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  brain  whose  upper  and  under 
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anrfacee  are  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6. — In  the  lateral  strands  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata,  close  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  there  is  a  pair  of  ean- 
glionic  centres  (characterised  bj  the  presence  of  vesicular  matter),  in 
which  the  auditory  nerve  terminates ;  and  these  are  Bometiraes  developed 
as  distinct  ganglionic  enlargements.  Other  separate  ganglia,  sometimes 
of  considerable  size,  are  very  commonly  found  at  the  origin  of  the  Par 
Tagum. — It  is  curious  to  notice  the  very  laree  comparative  size  of  the 
Pineal  gland  (/),  and  of  the  Pituitary  body  (a),  in  this  class ;  the  func- 
tions of  these  organs  are  entirely  unknown. 

870.  The  analogy  of  the  Optic  lobes  of  Fishes  to  the  Corpora  Quad- 
memina  and  Thalami  Optici  of  the  fully-formed  brain  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata,  is  not  bo  complete  &a  it  is  to  certain  parts  which  occupy  their 
place  at  an  earlier  period.  In  the  Euman  Embryo,  at  about  the  6th 
week,  the  Encephalon  couBists  of  a  aeries  of  vesicleB  arranged  in  a  line 

Fig.  153. 
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with  each  other ;  of  which  those  that  represent  the  cerebrum  [b.  Fig.  153) 
are  the  smallest,  whilst  that  which  represents  the  cerebellum  (d)  is  the 
largest.  Between  the  cerebral  and  the  cerebellic  vesicles  are  two  others 
(e,  and  a),  of  which  the  posterior  one  is  the  Optic  ganglion,  and  answers 
to  the  Tubercula  Quadrigemina ;  whilst  the  anterior  contains  the  Third 
Ventricle,  and  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the  Thalami  Optici.  This 
condition  is  precisely  represented  in  the  Lamprey ;  bnt  in  most  Fishes, 
the  optic  ganglia,  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  third  ventricle,  form 
but  one  lobe ;  so  that  the  third  ventricle  seems  hollowed  out  of  the  optic 
ganglia,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  c,  (Plate  11.) 

871.  The  Encephalon  of  ReptiUt  does  not  show  any  considerable 
advance  in  its  general  structure,  above  that  of  the  higher  Fishes.  The 
Cerebral  Hemispheres  (Plate  II.  Figs.  8,  9,  10,  6),  are  always  much 
larger  than  the  Olfactive  and  Optic  ganglia ;  and  they  generally  cover- 
in  the  latter  {c,  e)  in  part,  by  their  posterior  extremities.  The  Cere- 
bellum is  almost  invariably  of  small  proportionate  dimensions ;  and  thia 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  Frog,  in  which  it  does  not  even  cover-in  the 
fourth  ventricle.  This  low  development  of  the  Cerebellum  in  Reptiles, 
is  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  general  inertness  of  those  ani- 
mals, and  the  want  of  variety  in  their  movements.    The  Spinal  Cord  u 
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Btill  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  neryous  masses  coDtained  in  ibe 
skuli ;  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  its  poirer  of  keeping  up  the  caove- 
ments  of  the  body,  after  it  has  been  cut  oS  from  all  connexion  with  the 
brain,  is  very  considerable. — We  find  that,  in  Reptiles,  as  in  Fishes,  the 
Spinal  Cord  may  have  a  nearly  uniform  size  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  like  the  ventral  cord  of  the  lower  Articulata;  or  it  may  present 
considerable  enlargements  at  particular  spots,  like  the  ganglionic  cord 
in  the  thoracic  regions  of  Insects.  Thi»  difierence  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  special  locomotive  organs.  Thus  in  the 
Eel  and  Serpent,  whose  movements  arc  accomplished  by  the  undalationi 
of  the  entire  trunk,  and  which  are  destitute  of  members,  we  find  a  uni- 
form development  of  ganglionic  matter  in  the  spinal  cord.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Flying-fish,  in  which  the  pectoral  fins  or  anterior  extremi- 
ties cfTect  the  greater  part  of  the  propulsion  of  the  body,  we  find  a  great 
ganglionic  enlargement  of  the  Spinal  cord,  at  the  part  in  which  the 
nerves  of  those  members  are  connected:  in  the  Frog,  whose  movements 
are  chiefly  effected  by  the  posterior  extremities,  we  find  a  similar  enlarge- 
ment at  the  roots  of  the  crural  nerves :  and  in  the  Turtles  and  Lizards, 
the  two  pairs  of  whose  members  are  nearly  e<|ual  in  function,  and  serve 
to  efi'eet  the  principal  movements  of  the  body,  wo  find  an  anterior  and 
posterior  enlargement  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  corresponding  to  the  parts 
with  which  the  nerves  of  these  members  are  connected. 

872.  We  find  in  Birds  a  considerable  advance  in  the  character  of  the 
Encephalon,  towards  that  which  it  presents  in  Mammalia.  The  Cere- 
bral Hemispheres  {Plate  II.,  Figs.  11,  12,  13,  6)  are  greatly  increased 
in  size;  and  they  cover-in,  not  merely  the  olfactory  ganglia,  but  in 
great  part  also,  the  optic  ganglia.  The  former  are  of  comparatively 
small  size;  the  organ  of  amell  In  Birds  not  being  much  developed.  The 
latter  are  very  large,  in  conformity  with  the  acuteneas  of  sight  which  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  class.  The  cerebellum  is  of  large  sise,  u 
we  should  expect  from  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  muscolar 
movements  performed  by  animals  of  this  class;  but  It  is  still  undivided 
into  hemispheres.  The  Spinal  Cord  is  stilt  of  considerable  size  in  com- 
parison with  the  Encephalon;  and  it  is  much  enlarged  at  the  points 
whence  the  legs  and  wings  originate.  In  the  species  which  have  the 
most  energetic  flight,  such  as  the  Swallow,  the  enlargement  is  the 
greatest  where  the  nerves  of  the  wings  come  off;  hut  in  those  which, 
like  the  Ostrich,  move  principally  hy  running  on  the  ground,  the  poste- 
rior enlargement,  from  which  the  legs  are  supplied  with  nerves,  is  much 
the  more  considerable. 

873.  In  the  Mammalia  we  find  the  size  and  general  derolopment  of 
the  Encephalon  presenting  a  gradual  increase,  as  we  ascend  the  series, 
from  the  non-placental  Monotrcmcs  and  Marsupials,  towards  Man.  In 
the  former,  the  Hemispheres  exhibit  no  convolutions ;  and  the  great 
transverse  commissure,  or  connecting  band  of  fibrous  structure,  termed 
the  corput  caltosum,  is  deficient.  As  we  rise  through  the  true  vivipuous 
division  of  the  class,  we  notice  a  gradually-increasing  prolongation  of 
the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  backwards  ;  so  that  first  me  optic  ganglia, 
and  then  the  cerebellum,  are  covercd-in  by  them.  The  latter  partly 
shows  itself,  however,  in  all  hut  Man  and  the  Quadrumana,  when  we 
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look  at  the  brain  from  above  downwards :  as  we  see  in  the  Eneephalon 
of  the  Sheep  (Plate  IL,  Figs.^14,  15,  d).  The  Cerebral  hemispheres 
increase,  not  only  in  size  ;  but  also  in  complexity  of  strncture,  both 
external  and  internal.  Their  exterior,  instead  of  remaining  smooth,  is 
marked  by  convolutions ;  which  serve  to  extend  very  greatly  the  amount 
of  surface  over  which  blood-vessels  can  pass  into  the  gray  substance. 
Their  internal  structure  becomes  more  complex,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  their  size  and  the  depth  of  their  convolutions  increase ;  and  in  Man 
all  these  conditions  present  themselves  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  in 
any  other  animal.  The  number  of  commissural  bands,  connecting  the 
two  hemispheres  with  each  other  transversely,  and  uniting  their  anterior 
and  posterior  portions,  is  very  greatly  increased ;  and  in  fact,  a  large 
proportion  of  their  mass  is  composed,  in  Man,  and  the  higher  Mammalia, 
of  fibres  of  this  character. — In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  Cere- 
bral hemispheres,  there  is  a  relative  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  ganglia 
of  special  sense ;  but  their  dimensions,  as  compared  with  the  entire  bulk 
of  the  animal,  are  by  no  means  reduced,  but  are  even  increased.  The 
Olfactive  ganglia  (Fig.  14,  a)  are  always  readily  discoverable ;  being 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  encephalic  masses  by  a  peduncle 
on  each  side.  The  Optic  ganglia  (Fig.  15,  c),  on  the  other  bland,  are 
so  completely  covered-in  by  the  Hemispheres,  that  it  is  only  when  the 
latter  are  turned  aside  that  we  can  discern  them.  They  differ  in  exter- 
nal aspect  from  the  optic  ganglia  of  Birds  and  the  lower  Yertebrata ; 
being  divided  by  a  transverse  furrow  into  anterior  and  posterior  emi- 
nences, whence  they  are  known  as  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina.  The 
Auditory  ganglia  are  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata, 
forming  the  ^^gray  nuclei"  of  the  strands  termed  the  ^^  posterior  pyn^ 
mids;"  and  similar  nuclei  in  the  ^'restiform  bodies"  are  the  ganglionic 
centres  of  the  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  and  perhaps  minister  to  the 
sense  of  Taste.  Besides  these,  however,  are  the  two  large  bodies  termed 
the  Corpora  Striata  and  Thalami  Optici,  which  have  been  commonly 
considered  as  appendages  of  the  Cerebrum,  but  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  independent  of  it,  and  as  themselves  constituting  gan- 
glionic centres,  whose  development  bears  no  constant  proportion  to  that 
of  the  Cerebrum.  From  the  peculiar  relation  presently  to  be  described 
(§  901),  which  these  bodies  bear  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Spinal  Cord, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  rest  of  the  Eneephalon,  there  seems  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  they  together  constitute  the  ganglionic  centre  of 
the  sense  of  Touch,  and  of  the  motions  which  are  automatically  prompted 
by  it. — The  Cerebellum  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  development  of  its 
lateral  parts  or  hemispheres,  and  for  the  intricate  arrangement  of  the 
gray  and  white  matter  in  them  (Fig.  15,  d) ;  the  central  portion,  some- 
times called  the  vermiform  process,  is  relatively  less  developed  than  in 
the  lower  Yertebrata,  where  it  forms  the  entire  organ. — The  Spinal 
Cord  is  much  reduced  in  size,  when  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  centres ;  the  motions  of  the  animals  of  this  class  being  more 
dependent  upon  their  will  or  guided  by  their  sensations ;  and  the  simply 
reflex  actions  bearing  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  rest.  The 
development  of  ganglionic  enlargements,  in  accordance  with  the  presence 
or  absence  of  high  locomotive  powers  in  the  extremities,  follows  the 
same  rule  as  in  the  preceding  classes. 
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3.   Funcliotis  of  the  Sjiiiial  Curd  and  tli  Nervet. 

874.  In  commencing  our  more  detailed  examination  into  the  fuQC- 
tiona  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Nervous  system  in  Vertebrated  ani- 
mals, it  seema  best  to  commence  with  the  Spinal  Cord  ;  this  being  the 
portion  whose  presence  is  most  essentia!  to  the  continuance  of  life.  As 
already  mentioned.  Infants  are  sometimes  born  withoat  any  Cerebrum 
or  Cerebellum  ;  and  such  have  existed  for  several  hours  or  even  days, 
breathing,  crying,  sucking,  and  performing  various  other  movements. 
The  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum  have  been  experimentally  removed  from 
Birds  and  young  Mammalia,  thus  reducing  these  beings  to  &  similar 
condition  ;  and  all  their  vital  operations  have,  nevertheless,  been  so 
regularly  performed,  as  to  enable  them  to  live  for  weeks,  or  even 
months.  In  the  Amphioxus,  as  already  remarked,  we  have  an  example 
of  a  completely-formed  adult  animal,  in  which  no  rudiment  of  a  Cere- 
brum or  Cerebellum  can  be  detected.  And  in  ordinary  profound  sleep, 
or  in  apoplexy,  the  functions  of  these  organs  are  so  completely  sus- 
pended, that  the  animal  is,  in  all  essential  particulars,  in  the  same  ( 
dition  for  a  time'as  if  destitute  of  them.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to 
duce  a  vertebrated  animal  to  the  condition  (so  far  as  its  nervous  system  is 
concerned)  of  an  Ascidian  Mollusc  (§  850) ;  for  it  may  continue  to  exist 
for  some  time,  when  not  merely  the  Cerebrum  and  CerebelluHi  have 
been  removed  from  above,  but  when  nearly  the  whole  Spinal  Cord  has 
been  removed  from  below, — that  part  only  of  the  latter  being  left,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  respiratory  actions,  and  which  correBponds  to  the 
single  ganglion  of  the  Tunicata.  On  the  other  hand,  no  animal  can 
exist  by  its  Encephalon  alone,  the  Spinal  Cord  being  destroyed  or  re- 
moved ;  for  the  refiex  actions  of  the  latter  are  so  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  respiration,  and  consequently  of  its  circulation,  that  if 
they  be  suspended  (by  the  destruction  of  the  portion  of  the  cord  which 
is  concerned  in  them),  all  the  organic  functions  must  soon  cease. 

875.  Although  the  Spinal  Cord  was  formerly  regarded  as  little  elss 
than  a  bundle  of  nerves  proceeding  from  the  Brain,  yet  its  true  rank, 
as  a  distinct  centre  of  nervous  power,  is  now  universally  admitted. 
That  the  actions  prompted  by  it,  when  these  do  not  originate  in  one 
of  the  higher  centres,  are  of  a  purely  reflex  nature, — consisting  in  the 
excitement  of  muscular  movements  in  respondence  to  external  impres- 
sions, without  the  necessary  intervention  of  sensation, — appears  to  be 
a  necessary  inference  from  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
experiment  and  observation.  Experiments  on  the  nature  of  this  func- 
tion are  best  made  upon  cold-blooded  animals ;  as  their  general  functions 
are  less  disturbed  by  the  effects  of  severe  injuries  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, than  are  those  of  Birds  and  Mammals.  When  the  Cerebrum  has 
been  removed,  or  its  functions  have  been  suspended  by  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  head,  a  voriety  of  motions  may  be  excited  by  their  appropriate 
stimuli.  Thus,  if  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  be  touched  with  a  straw,  the 
lid  immediately  closes.  If  a  candle  be  brought  near  the  eye,  the  papil 
contracts.  If  liquid  be  poured  into  the  mouth,  or  a  solid  substance  be 
poshed  within  the  grasp  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  it  is  swallowed. 
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If  the  foot  be  pinched,  or  burned%ith  a  lighted  taper,  it  is  withdrawn  ; 
and  (if  the  animal  experimented  on  be  a  Frog)  the  animal  will  leap  away, 
as  if  to  escape  from  the  source  of  irritation.  If  the  cloaca  be  irritated 
with  a  probe,  the  hind-legs  will  endeavor  to  push  it  away. 

876.  Now  the  performance  of  these,  as  well  as  of  other  movements, 
many  of  them  most  remarkably  adapted  to  an  evident  purpose,  might 
be  supposed  to  indicate,  that  sensations  are  called  up  by  the  impres- 
sions ;  and  that  the  animal  can  not  only/eeZ,  but  can  voluntarily  direct 
its  movements,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  irritation  which  annoys  it.  But 
such  an  inference  would  be  inconsistent  with  other  facts. — In  the  first 
place,  the  motions  performed  by  an  animal  under  such  circumstances 
are  never  spontaneous,  but  are  always  excited  by  a  stimulus  of  some 
kind.  Thus,  a  decapitated  Frog,  after  the  first  violent  convulsive 
movements  occasioned  by  the  operation  have  passed  away,  remains  at 
rest  until  it  is  touched :  and  then  the  leg,  or  its  whole  body  may  be 
thrown  into  sudden  action,  which  immediately  subsides  again.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  act  of  swallowing  is  not  performed,  except  when  it 
is  excited  by  the  contact  of  food  or  liquid ;  and  even  the  respiratory 
movements,  spontaneous  as  they  seem  to  be,  would  not  continue,  unless 
they  were  continually  re-excited  by  the  presence  of  venous  blood  in  the 
vessels.  These  movements  are  necessarily  linked  with  the  stimulus 
that  excites  them ;  that  is,  the  same  stimulus  will  always  produce  the 
same  movement,  when  the  condition  of  the  body  is  the  same.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  judgment  and  will  are  not  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing them ;  and  that  the  adaptiveness  of  the  movements  is  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  consciousness  and  discrimination  in  the  being  that 
executes  them, — the  adaptation  being  made  for  the  being,  by  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  its  nervous  apparatus,  which  causes  a  certain  move- 
ment to  be  executed  in  respondence  to  a  given  impression, — not  by  it. 
An  animal  thus  circumstanced  may  be  not  unaptly  compared  to  an  au- 
tomaton ;  in  which  particular  movements,  adapted  to  produce  a  given 
effect,  are  produced  by  touching  certain  springs.  Here  the  adaptation 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  maker  or  designer  of  the  automaton ;  and  so  it 
evidently  is,  in  regard  to  the  reflex  or  consensual  movements  of  animals, 
as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  various  operations  of  their  nutritive  sys- 
tem, over  which  they  have  no  control,  yet  which  concur  most  admira- 
bly to  a  common  end. 

877.  Again,  we  find  that  such  movements  may  be  performed,  not 
only  when  the  Brain  has  been  removed,  the  Spinal  cord  remaining  en- 
tire, but  also  when  the  Spinal  cord  has  been  itself  cut  across,  so  as  to 
be  divided  into  two  or  more  portions,  each  of  them  completely  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres.  Thus, 
if  the  head  of  a  Frog  be  cut  off,  and  its  spinal  cord  be  divided  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  so  that  its  fore-legs  remain  connected  with  the 
upper  part,  and  its  hind-legs  with  the  lower,  each  pair  of  members  may 
be  excited  to  movement  by  a  stimulus  applied  to  itself;  but  the  two 
pairs  will  not  exhibit  rfny  consentaneous  motions,  as  they  will  do  when 
the  spinal  cord  is  undivided.  Or,  if  the  Spinal  cord  be  cut  across, 
without  the  removal  of  the  Brain,  the  lower  limbs  may  be  excited  to  move- 
ment, by  an  appropriate  stimulus,  though  they  are  completely  paralysed 
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to  the  ifill ;  whilst  the  upper  reioEiiiiVunder  the  control  of  the  animal, 
Qs  completely  as  before.  Now  it  is  not  conceivable  that,  io  this  Uat 
case,  sensation  and  volition  should  exist  in  that  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  which  remains  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties, but  which  is  cut  off  from  the  brain.  For  if  it  were  so,  there  must 
bo  two  distinct  centres  in  the  Game  animals,  the  attributes  of  the  brain 
BOt  being  affected;  and,  by  dividing  the  spinal  cord  into  two  or  more 
segments,  we  might  thus  create  in  the  body  of  one  animal  two  or  more 
distinct  centres  of  sensation,  independent  of  that  which  still  holds  its 
proper  place  in  the  Encepbalon.  To  say  that  two  or  more  distinct 
centres  of  sensation  are  present  in  such  a  case,  would  really  be  in  effect 
the  same  aa  saying,  that  there  are  two  or  more  distinct  minds  in  one 
body, — which  is  manifestly  absurd, 

87^.  But  the  best  proofs  of  tho  limitation  of  the  endowments  of  the 
Spinal  Cord,  are  derived  from  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  Uuman 
subject,  in  cases  where  that  organ  has  suffered  injury,  by  disease  or 
accident,  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  We  find  that,  when  this  injury  his 
been  severe  enough  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  complete  division  of  the 
Cord,  there  is  not  only  a  total  want  of  voluntary  control  over  the  lower 
extremities,  hut  a  complete  absence  of  sensation  also, — the  individual 
not  being  in  the  least  conscious  of  any  impression  made  upon  them. 
When  the  lower  segment  of  the  Cord  remains  sound,  and  its  nervous 
connexions  with  the  limbs  are  unimpaired,  distinct  reflex  movements 
may  be  excited  in  the  limbs,  by  stimuli  directly  applied  to  tbem,  as,  for 
instance,  by  pinching  the  skin,  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  applying 
a  hot  plate  to  its  surface  ;  and  this  without  the  least  sensation,  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  either  of  the  cause  of  the  movement,  or  of  the  move- 
ment itself.  This  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  experi- 
ments, both  upon  Vertcbrated  and  Articulated  animals,  distinctly  proves 
that  Sensation  is  not  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  reflex  actions; 
but  that  all  which  is  required  is  an  affi-renl  fibre,  capable  of  receiving 
the  impression  made  upon  the  surface,  and  of  conveying  it  to  the  centre; 
a  ganglionic  centre,  composed  of  vesicular  nervous  substance,  into  which 
the  afferent  fibre  passes;  and  an  efferent  fibre,  capable  of  transmitting 
the  motor  impulse,  from  the  ganglionic  centre,  to  the  muscle  which  is  to 
be  thrown  into  contraction. 

879.  These  conditions  are  realized  in  the  Spinal  Cord.  We  may 
have  reflex  actions  excited  through  any  one  isolated  segment  of  it,  as 
.  through  a  single  ganglion  of  the  ventral  cord  of  Articulala ;  but  they 
are  then  confined  to  the  part  supplied  by  the  nerves  of  that  segment. 
Thus,  if  the  spinal  cord  of  a  Frog  be  divided  just  above  the  origin  of 
the  crural  nerves,  the  hind-legs  may  be  thrown  into  reflex  contraction 
by  various  stimuli  applied  to  themselves  ;  but  the  fore-legs  will  exhibit 
no  movement  of  this  kind.  But  when  the  brain  has  been  removed,  and 
the  Spinal  Cord  is  left  entire,  movemenls  may  be  excited  in  distant 
parts,  as,  for  example,  in  tho  fore-legs,  by  any  powerful  irritation  of  the 
posterior  extremities,  and  vice  versd.  This  is  particularly  well  seen  in 
the  convulsive  movements,  which  take  place  in  certain  disordered  states 
of  the  nervous  system;  a  slight  local  irritation  being  sufficient  to  throw 
almost  any  muscle  of  the  body  into  a  state  of  energetic  action  (§  8S&). 
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And  a  similar  state  may  be  artifieially  induced,  by  applying  Strychnine 
(in  solution)  to  the  Spinal  Cord  of  a  decapitated  Frog. 

880.  The  minute  anatomy  of  the  Spinal  Cord  is  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty ;  and  our  notions  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  within  it  are  rather 
founded  upon  physiological  phenomena,  and  upon  the  more  evident 
structure  of  the  ventral  column  in  Articulata,  than  upon  what  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated  in  Yertebrated  animals.  The  rooU  of  the  Spinal 
nerves  are  all  distinctly  separable  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  fasci- 
culus ;  and  it  is  certain  that  these  fasciculi  have  entirely  opposite  func- 
tions. If  they  be  laid  bare,  and  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  any  spinal 
nerve  be  touched,  violent  contractions  are  immediately  seen  in  the  mus- 
cles supplied  by  that  nerve ;  these  contractions  are  as  strongly  manifested 
if  the  anterior  roots  be  divided,  and  their  separated  end  be  irritated; 
whilst  no  such  result  follows,  whatever  amount  of  irritation  be  applied  to 
the  ends  still  in  connexion  with  the  cord.  Notwithstanding  these  violent 
movements,  the  animal  shows  little  or  no  sign  of  pain.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  posterior  roots  be  irritated,  the  animal  gives  signs  of  acute 
pain,  and  no  vigorous  muscular  contractions  are  produced.  The  move- 
ments which  are  witnessed  are  evidently  of  a  reflex  nature,  being  called 
forth  through  the  anterior  roots ;  as  is  proved  by  their  cessation  when 
these  are  divided.  Further,  if  the  posterior  roots  be  divided,  and  the 
separated  ends  be  irritated,  no  efiect  whatever  is  produced ;  no  move- 
ment is  excited;  and. no  sensation  is  occasioned;  but  if  the  ends  still  in 
connexion  with  the  cord  be  irritated,  the  animal  shows  signs  of  pain  as 
before. — Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  posterior  roots  are  made  up  of 
afferent  fibres,  that  is,  of  the  fibres  which  convey  impression  towards 
the  nervous  centres ;  which  impressions,  if  confined  to  the  cord  itself, 
excite  reflex  actions ;  whilst,  if  conveyed  to  the  brain,  they  produce  sen- 
sations. On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  anterior  roots 
are  composed  of  efferent  or  motor  fibres,  which  serve  to  convey  to  the 
muscles  the  motor  impulses  originating  in  the  nervous  centres ;  these 
impulses  may  be  occasioned  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  Spinal  cord  ;  or 
they  may  descend  from  the  Brain,  where  they  have  been  generated  by 
a  Consensual  or  Emotional  impulse,  or  by  an  act  of  the  Will. 

881.  The  Spinal  Cord  is  a  completely  double  tract ;  being  composed 
of  two  distinct  halves,  united  together  on  the  median  plane  by  nume- 
rous commissural  fibres.  This  union  is  much  closer  in  Man  and  the 
Mammalia,  than  it  is  in  the  lower  Vertebrata ;  but  the  division  is  stitt 
marked  externally,  by  a  deep  fissure  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord, 
and  by  a  shallower  one  on  its  posterior  aspect.  Its  surface  is  traversed, 
moreover,  by  two  furrows  on  each  side ;  so  that  each  half  is  divided  into 
three  columns,  the  anterior^  lateral^  and  posterior.  The  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  join  the  Cord  for  tne  most  part  along  the  line  of 
the  anterior  furrow ;  and  the  posterior  along  the  line  of  the  posterior 
furrow ;  so  that  the  middle  or  lateral  column  lies  between  them,  the 
an^rior  column  being  altogether  in  front  of  them,  and  the  posterior 
column  behind  them.  When  a  transverse  section  of  the  Cord  is  made, 
it  is  seen  to  contain,  on  each  side,  a  crescentic  patch  of  gray  or  vesicu- 
lar substance;  the  points  of  each  crescent  are  directed  towards  the 
anterior  and  posterior  furrows  of  its  own  side  respectively  ;  whilst  the 
convexities  of  the  two  crescents  approach  one  another  near  the  median 
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plane,  and  nre  connected  by  a  transverse  tract  of  gray  matter.  

remainder  of  the  cord  is  made  up  of  white  or  tabular  substance,  the 
course  of  whose  fibres  is  for  the  most  part  longitudin.il.  The  posterior 
peak  of  the  crcscentic  patch  of  gray  matter  approaches  very  closely  to 
the  bottom  of  the  posterior  furrow;  whilat  the  anterior  peak  does  not 
come  into  nearly  the  same  degree  of  proximity  with  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  furrow.  Hence,  it  is  considered  by  some,  that  the  lateral  or 
middle  columns  of  the  cord,  being  much  less  completely  isolated  from  the 
anterior  columns  than  they  are  from  the  posterior,  should  bo  associated 
■ffith  the  former,  under  the  name  of  antero-laleral  columns. 

882.  Upon  tracing  the  roots  of  the  nerves  into  the  substance  of  the 
Cord,  the  connexion  of  a  part  of  their  fibres  with  its  gray  or  vesicular 
substance  is  easily  made  evident.  Of  these  fibres,  therefore,  it  serves 
OS  the  proper  ganglionic  centre.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  both  from 
anatomical  investigation,  and  from  physiological  phenomena,  that,  as 
in  the  Articulata  (g  857),  a  part  of  the  afferent  or  excilor  fibres,  after 
traversing  the  gray  substance,  pass  out  on  tbe  satne  side  as  the  efferent 
'  or  motor ;  whilst  another  portion  crosses  to  the  opposite  side,  and  forms 
part  of  tVs  efl"erent  trunks. — It  is  pretty  certain  that  other  fibres  of  the 
roots  become  continuous  with  tbe  longitudinal  fibres  that  form  the  white 
strands  of  the  Spinal  Cord;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  on  that 
account,  that  they  pass  on  to  the  Brain  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  adeqnate 
evidence  that  if  any  of  the  fibres  thus  establish  a  direct  communication 
between  the  Encephalic  centres  and  the  spinal  nerve-trunks,  their  pro- 
portion must  be  very  small,  the  chief  part  of  the  longitudinal  strands  of 
the  Cord  being  apparently  made  up  of  commissural  fibres  which  esta- 
blish an  intimate  connexion  between  its  dillcrent  segments,  as  in  Insects. 
This  will  appear  from  the  facts  to  be  next  stated.  Tbe  thickness  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  differs  considerably  at  its  difi'erent  parts.  Thus  in  tbe 
cervical  region,  there  is  an  enlargement  corresponding  with  the  origins 
of  the  nerves  that  form  the  brachial  plexus ;  this  enlargement  is  partly 
caused  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  gray  matter ;  but  the  amount  of 
fibrous  structure  also,  is  much  greater  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cervical  region.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  still  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region,  at  the  part  whence  tbe  nerves 
I  of  the  lower  extremities  arise  ;  and  this  enlargement  is  caused  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  amount  both  of  the  gray  matter  and  of  the  white 
at  that  point.  It  may  be  easily  shown  by  direct  measurement,  that 
the  fibrous  strands  of  the  upper  cervical  region  would  not  by  any  means 
serve  to  carry  onward  to  the  brain  those  of  the  lumbar  region  alone, 
much  less  with  the  addition  of  other  fibres  proceeding  from  all  the  inter- 
mediate nerves.  Further,  if  the  fibrous  strands  were  for  the  most 
part  (as  formerly  supposed)  directly  continuous  between  the  brain  and 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  white  portion  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  in 
Buch  animals  as  Serpents,  in  which  it  has  no  ganglionic  enlargements, 
should  progressively  diminish  in  diameter  with  every  pair  of  nerves 
into  which  it  sends  fibres,  from  its  cephalic  to  its  caudal  extremity; 
this,  however,  is  by  no  means  tbe  case,  the  Spinal  cord  of  Serpents 
being  remarkable  for  its  uniform  diameter  throughout. — It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  if  any  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cord  should  thus  p 
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direct  from  the  EDcephalon  to  the  nerve-roots,  their  proportion  mnst  be 
very  small.  And  we  shall  see  that  all  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
sapposed  to  indicate  an  immediate  communication  between  the  brain 
and  the  nerves,  admit  of  another  and  more  satisfactory  explanation. 

883.  It  was  supposed  by  Sir  C.  Bell  (who  was  the  first  to  determine 
the  relative  functions  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  Yerte- 
brated  animals),  that  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  have  a 
function  corresponding  to  that  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ; 
and  the  posterior  columns  with  the  posterior  roots.  But  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
cord  and  any  portion  of  the  roots,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say 
how  far  there  is  any  anatomical  reason  for  the  assumption  of  this  cor- 
respondence; and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  physiological  facts  at 
present  known,  from  observation  of  the  effects  of  disease  or  injury  upon 
different  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord,  do  not  bear  out  the  supposition.  As 
to  what  the  precise  functions  of  the  several  columns  are,  however,  it  is 
not  easy  to  form  any  other  conjecture,  that  shall  be  consistent  with  all 
the  phenomena  at  present  known. 

884.  Of  the  particular  Reflex  actions  to  which  the  Spinal  Cord  (using 
that  term  in  its  limited  sense,  as  excluding  the  Medulla  Oblongata)  is 
Bubservient,  those  most  connected  with  the  organic  functions  have 
already  been  noticed.  They  are  chiefly  of  an  expulsive  kind ;  being 
destined  to  force  out  the  contents  of  various  cavities  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  ordinary  acts  of  defecation  and  urination,  the  ejaculatio  seminis  and 

I>arturition,  are  all  reflex  actions,  over  which  the  will  has  a  greater  or 
ess  degree  of  control ;  being  able  to  keep  the  two  former  ones  in  check, 
so  long  as  the  stimulus  is  not  very  violent,  and  being  also  capable  of 
effecting  them  by  itself;  but  having  no  control  over  the  two  latter, 
either  by  way  of  acceleration  or  prevention,  when  once  the  stimulus  by 
which  they  are  excited  has  come  into  full  action. — The  movements  of 
the  posterior  extremities  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  those,  which 
seem  due  to  the  action  of  the  proper  Spinal  Cord.  It  has  been  already 
noticed,  that  these  may  be  excited,  even  in  Man,  when  the  spinal 
cord  has  been  severed  in  the  middle  without  injury  to  its  lower  segment ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  gentle  stimuli,  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  appear  the  most  capable  of  producing  them.  We  have  seen 
how  completely,  in  the  lower  animals,  the  acts  of  progression  may  be 
sustained,  by  the  repeated  stimulus  of  the  contact  of  the  ground,  or  of 
fluid,  without  any  influence  from  the  cephalic  gandia ;  the  power  of 
these  being  limited,  it  would  seem,  to  the  control  and  direction  of  them. 
And  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  so  far  as  the  ordinary  acts 
of  locomotion  are  concerned,  the  movements  of  the  inferior  extremities 
in  Man  may  be  performed  on  the  same  plan,  being  continued  by  the 
reflex  influence  of  the  successive  impulses  of  the  feet  upon  the  ground, 
when  once  set  in  action  by  the  will,  whilst  we  are  walking  steadily  on- 
wards,— the  mind  being  at  the  same  time  occupied  by  some  train  of 
.thought,  which  engrosses  its  whole  attention.  There  are  few  persons, 
to  'whom  it  has  not  occasionally  happened  that,  on  awaking  (as  it  were) 
from  their  revery,  they  have  found  themselves  in  a  place  very  different 
from  that  to  which  they  had  intended  going ;  and  even  when  the  con- 
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Bciousnesa  is  safficiently  on  the  alert  to  allow  sensations  to  guide,  dirm^l 
and  control  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  their  actions  appear  to  be  per- 
formed without  the  agency  of  the  will,  which  may  be  entirely  concen- 
trated upon  some  interior  mental  operation.  It  is  certain  that,  in 
Birds,  the  movements  of  flight  raay  be  performed  after  the  removal  of 
the  Cerebrum. 

885.  There  are  many  irregular  or  abnormal  leQe^  actions,  performed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  the  study  of  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  Medical  Man.  ft  is  probable  that  17/^  Con- 
vulsive movements  are  produced  through  its  agency  and  that  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata;  for  it  has  been  found,  by  repeated  experiments, 
that  these  movements  are  never  produced  by  injuries  of  the  Cerebral 
hemispheres. — Convulsive  movements  may  be  of  three  kinds.  1.  They 
may  be  simply  reflex ;  being  the  natural  result  of  some  extraordinary 
Irritation.  2.  They  may  be  simply  centric  ;  depending  upon  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  ganglionic  centre  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  which  occasions 
muscular  movements  without  any  stimulation.  This  may  be  dependent 
upon  an  abnormal  state  of  the  Blood.  We  know  that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  certain  poisons  (as  strychnia)  into  the  cir- 
culation; and  it  is  probable  that  morbid  matters  generated  within  the 
body  may  have  the  same  effect.  3.  They  may  depend  upon  the  com- 
bined action  of  both  principles ;  the  nervous  centres  being  in  a  very 
irritable  state,  which  causes  very  slight  irritations  (such  as  would  other- 
wise bo  inoperative)  to  excite  violent  reflex  or  convulsive  movements. 
This  last  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  tho  convulsive  actions, 
that  occur  in  various  diseased  conditions  of  the  system.  Thus,  convul- 
giona  are  not  unfrequent  in  children,  during  the  period  of  teething; 
being  produced  by  the  irritation,  which  results  from  the  pressure  of  the 
tooth,  as  it  rises  against  the  unyielding  gum.  In  this  case,  the  stimulus 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  violent  result,  were  it  not 
for  a  peculiarly  excitable  state  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  brought  about  by 
various  causes.  In  like  manner,  when  such  an  excitable  state  exists, 
conTulBJons  may  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  of 
irritating  substances,  or  even  simply  of  undigested  matters,  in  the  ali- 
montary  canal;  and  will  cease  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared  out,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  convulsions  of  teething  may  often  be  at  once 
checked,  by  the  free  lancing  of  the  gums. 

886.  The  influence  of  the  condition  of  the  Spinal  Cord  itself,  is 
peculiarly  seen  in  the  convulsive  diseases  termed  Hydrophobia,  Teta- 
nus, Epilepsy,  and  Hysteria. — In  the  first  of  these,  not  only  the  Spinal 
Cord,  but  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  the  ganglia  of  Special  Sense, 
are  involved;  their  peculiar  condition  being  the  result,  it  would  appear, 
of  the  introduction  of  a  poison  into  the  blood.  It  is  most  remarkable 
that  the  Cerebrum  should  so  completely  escape  its  influence.  When 
the  state  of  intense  excitability  in  these  ceutres,  is  once  established, 
the  slighest  stimulus  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  convulsive  movements 
of  the  utmost  violence.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  complaint,  that  the 
stimuli  most  effectual  in  exciting  the  movements,  are  those  which  act 
through  the  nerves  of  special  sense;  thus  tho  sight  or  the  sound  of 
water  will  bring  on  the  piitoxysm ;  and  any  attempt  to  taste  it  increases 
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tbe  severity  of  the  codvuIsiods. — In  tetanus  there  appears  to  be  a  simi- 
larly excitable  state  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  not 
involving  the  ganglia  of  special  sense.  This  may  be  the  result  of 
causes  altogether  internal,  as  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease;  in 
"which  the  condition  exactly  resembles  that,  which  may  be  artificially 
induced  by  the  administration  of  Strychnine,  or  by  its  application  to 
the  cord.  Or  it  may  be  first  occasioned  by  some  local  irritation,  as 
that  of  a  lacerated  wound ;  the  irritation  of  the  injured  nerve  being 
propagated  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  establishing  the  excitable  state 
in  them.  When  the  complaint  has  once  established  itself,  the  removal 
of  the  original  cause  of  irritation  (as  by  the  amputation  of  the  injured 
limb)  is  seldom  of  any  avail ;  since  the  slightest  impressions  upoi^  al- 
most any  part  of  the  body,^re  sufficient  to  excite  the  tetanic  spasm. — 
In  like  manner.  Epilepsy,  which  consists  in  convulsive  actions  with 
temporary  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  Encephalon,  may  result 
from  the  irritation  of  local  causes,  like  the  convulsions  of  teething ;  and 
may,  like  them,  cease  when  the  sources  of  irritation  are  removed.  But 
when  it  becomes  confirmed,  it  seems  to  involve  a  disorder  of  the  nervous 
centres,  which  no  local  treatment  can  influence. 

887.  These  and  other  forms  of  Convulsive  disorder,  when  productive 
of  a  fatal  result,  usually  act  by  suspending  the  respiratory  movements ; 
the  muscles  which  effect  these  being  fixed  by  the  spasms,  so  that  the 
air  cannot  pass  either  in  ort)ut,  and  suffocation  takes  place  as  completely 
as  if  the  entrance  to  the  air-passages  were  closed.  It  is  remarkable 
that  every  one  of  them  may  be  imitated  by  Hysteria  ;  a  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  excitability,  but  in  which 
there  is  no  such  fixed  tendency  to  irregular  action,  as  would  indicate 
any  positive  disease, — one  form  of  convulsion  often  taking  the  place  of 
another,  at  short  intervals,  with  the  m'ost  wonderful  variety.  It  will 
often  be  found,  that  the  convulsions  may  be  immediately  traced  to 
some  local  irritation  ;  thus  they  are  particularly  liable  to  occur  at  the 
catamenial  periods,  especially  if  the  menstrual  flux  be  deficient ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  improbable,  that  here  too  the  presence  of  morbid  matters 
in  the  blood  has  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  that  peculiar 
excitability,  which  gives  to  slight  local  irritations  such  a  powerful 
agency. 

888.  The  statement  that  the  Spinal  Nerves  arise  by  double  roots,  is 
not  without  exception  as  regards  some,  which  arise  from  its  cranial 
prolongation,  and  which  are  distributed  to  the  parts  of  the  head  and 
neck.  The  first  spinal  nerve,  or  sub-occipital  (the  10th  pair  of  Willis) 
not  unfrequently  arises  by  a  single  set  of  roots,  from  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  cord ;  and  it  is  then  purely  motor,  except  in  virtue  of  its 
inosculation  with  other  nerves.  The  Hypoglossal  (9th  pair  of  Willis) 
appears  to  be  also  a  purely  motor  nerve ;  arising  by  one  set  of  roots, 
and  being  distributed  entirely  to  the  miLScles  of  the  tongue,  which 
organ  derives  its  sensibility  from  other  nerves.  The  Qlosso-Pharyn- 
geal  usually  arises  from  a  single  set  of  roots,  and  these  correspond 
with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  in  some  animals,  however, 
and  occasionally  in  man,  there  is  a  distinct  anterior  root,  and  the 
nerve  acquires  direct  motor  functions.     It  may  in  some  respects  be 
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considered  as  making  up,  with  the  preceding,  an  ordinary  spini 
The  Spinal  Acceetory,  again,  appears  to  be  chiefly  or  entirely  a  motur 
nerve  at  its  origin;  and  in  like  manner  the  Pneumogaetric,  or  Par 
Yaguni,  seems  at  its  roots  to  correspond  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
ordinary  spinal  nerves,  and  to  execute  functions  analogous  to  theirs ; 
but  these  two  nerves  exchange  fibres,  so  that  each  acquires  in  part  the 
endowmenta  of  the  other.  The /"uMa^  nerve  (or  portio  dura  of  the  7th), 
■which  is  the  nerve  that  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  head  in  general, 
arises  by  a  single  root,  and  is  exclusively  motor  in  its  properties, — 
except  in  branches  which  have  received  sensory  filaments  by  inoacnls- 
tion  with  other  nerves.  The  same  is  the  case,  also,  with  the  Motor 
Nerves  of  the  Orbit  (the  6th,  4th,  and  3d,  of  Willis),  which  arise  by 
sin^e  roots,  and  which  have  no  sensory  endowments  but  those  which 
they  obtain  by  inosculation  with  the  Fifth'poir. — On  the  other  hand, 
the  Fifth  pair  arises  by  a  double  root;  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
anterior  or  motor  root  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  very  small,  however,  and 
only  enters  the  third  division  of  the  nerve,  which  supplies  the  muscles 
concerned  in  mastication  ;  the  other  root,  corresponding  with  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  is  of  large  size,  and  its  branches  are 
distribated  to  the  face  and  head,  endowing  them  with  sensibility.  Thus 
the  tensory  division  of  the  fifth  pair,  being  distributed,  not  merely  to 
the  same  parts  with  its  motor  division,  but  also  to  the  parts  which  de- 
rive their  motor  endowments  from  the  Facial  nerve,  and  from  the 
nerves  of  the  orbit,  may  be  regarded  as  making  up,  together  with  all  of 
them,  one  ordinary  Spinal  nerve. 

4.  Function*  of  the  MeJidta  Ohlongata.  jH 

889.  This  portion  of  the  nervous  centres,  aa  already  stated,  does  n^^ 
differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  the  Spinal  Cord,  of  which  it  may 
bo  considered  as  a  cranial  prolongation.  But  the  arrangement  of  its 
constituent  parts  is  peculiar;  for  whilst  it  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
various  strands  of  the  Spinal  Cord  arc  connected  with  the  different 
portions  of  the  Encephalon,  it  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the  gaD- 
glionic  centre,  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  action  of  respi- 
ration, and  in  the  ingestion  of  food.  Four  principal  strands  of  nervous 
matter  may  be  distinguished  {inatomically,  in  each  of  its  lateral  halves ; 
these  are,  anteriorly,  the  Anterior  Pyramidt ;  next,  the  Olivary 
bodies;  next  the  Re»tiform  bodies;  and  lastly,  the  Posterior  Pyramid*. 
It  will  be  presently  seen,  however,  that  the  physiological  relations  of 
these  strands,  as  indicated  by  their  connexions  with  the  Encephalon 
above,  with  the  Spinal  Cord  below,  and  with  the  nerves  that  have  their 
centres  in  them,  are  very  different  from  what  their  mere  relative  posi- 
tions would  indicate. — The  gray  or  vesicular  substance  in  this  part  no 
longer  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  white,  that  it  possesses  in  the 
Spinal  Cord;  but  is  principally  aggregated  in  three  pairs  of  gangli- 
onic centres,  of  which  the  anterior  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Olivary 
body,  the  lateral  of  the  Reatiform,  and  the  posterior  of  the  Posterior 
Pyramidal. 

890.  The  Anterior  Pyramids  consist  entirely  of  fibrous  structoi 
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and  establish  a  communication  between  the  motor  tract  at  the  base  of 
the  Encephalon  (which  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Corpora  Striata)  and 
the  anterior  and  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  '  Spinal  Cord.  They 
have  also  a  connexion  with  the  Cerebellum.  A  large  part  of  its  fibres 
decussate,  those  that  proceed  from  the  right  hemisphere  passing  into 
the  left  side  of  the  cord,  and  those  from  the  left  hemisphere  into  the 
right  side  of  the  cord ;  an  arrangement  which  fully  explains  the  fact, 
that  in  Hemiplegia,  the  paralytic  affection  of  the  body  is  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  of  the  lesion  of  the  brain.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  does  not  decussate;  and  this  passes 
down,  with  fibres  from  the  olivary  columns,  into  the  anterior  columns 
of  the  cord ;  whilst  the  decussating  fibres  dip  more  deeply  away  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord,  and  connect  themselves  rather  with  its 
lateral  or  middle  columns. 

891.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  Olivary  body  is  connected  above  with 
the  Motor  tract,  with  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina,  and  with  the  Cere- 
bellum, and  below  with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The 
vesicular  nucleus  of  the  Olivary  body,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
known  as  the  corpus  dentatum^  seems  to  be  especially  connected  with 
the  origins  of  the  nerves  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  movements 
of  the  tongue ;  thus  we  find  that  anteriorly  a  portion  of  the  roots  of 
the  hypoglossal,  which  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue,  issue  from 
it ;  whilst  posteriorly,  a  portiom  of  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
which  is  one  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  tongue,  seem  to  terminate 
in  it. 

892.  The  fibres  of  the  Hestiform  columns  are  continuous  above  with 
those  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  Cerebellum ;  and  below  they  pass, 
without  decussation,  chiefly  into  the  posterior  columns  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  a  band  of  arciform  fibres,  however,  crossing  over  to  the  anterior 
and  lateral  columns  on  each  side.  The  ganglia  imbedded  in  these 
columns,  however,  seem  to  possess  a  completely  independent  function ; 
being  the  centres  of  the  Pneumogastric  nerves,  which  are  the  chief  ex- 
citers of  the  Respiratory  movements,  as  well  as  of  a  portion  of  the 
Glossopharyngeal  nerves. 

893.  The  Posterior  Pyramids  are  two  small  strands  of  fibrous  struc- 
ture, lying  between  the  two  restiform  bodies,  and  occupying  the  portion 
of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  median  furrow. 
They  may  be  traced  upwards  into  the  Thalami  Optici,  and  downwards 
into  the  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral.  They 
undergo  a  decussation  in  their  upward  course ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  this  decussation  involves  all  their  fibres. — The  gray  nuclei  of 
the  Posterior  Pyramids,  which  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
fourth  ventricle,  are  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  Auditory  nerves,  or 
the  proper  Auditory  ganglia. 

894.  When  we  consider  these  various  lines  of  communication  simply 
in  their  Physiological  relations,  as  establishing  connexions  between  the 
Encephalon  above  and  the  Spinal  Cord  below,  it  will  be  convenient 
first  to  notice  and  put  aside  the  Cerebellar.  Of  these  there  are  two 
sets ;  the  principal  forming  the  Restiform  bodies,  which  connect  the 
Cerebellum  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  Spinal  cord ;  whilst  there 
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13  nnother  division,  which  comes  into  connexion  through  the  Olivary 
and  Pyramidnl  bodies,  with  tbe  anterior  and  antcro-latcr.il  colamns. — 
The  remaining  fibres,  which  constitute  what  are  improperly  called  tlie 
Crura  Cerebri,  may  be  considered  as  forming  two  principal  tracts,  the 
senaori/  and  the  motor ;  these  being  distinguished  as  such  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nerves  which  arise  in  their  course.  The  srnsori/  tract 
passes  upwards  from  the  posterior  columns  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lateral,  to  the  Tbalam!  Optici ;  it  is  obviously  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  tract  in  which  the  posterior  roots  of  the  Spinal 
nerves  terminate,  and  in  its  upward  course  it  receives  the  large  or  sen- 
sory root  of  the  Fifth  pair ;  whilst  passing  through  the  Pons  Varolii,  it 
undergoes  a  partial  decussation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motor  tract 
may  be  regarded  as  descending  from  the  Corpora  Striata  and  Tnber- 
cula  Quadrigemina  into  tbe  anterior  and  antero-lateral  columns  of  tbe 
Spinal  Cord ;  in  its  coarse  it  gives  off  the  roots  of  all  the  motor  aervn 
usually  considered  as  cranial :  and  the  greater  part  of  its  fibres  undergo 
decussation  below  the  Pons  Varolii. — The  functions  of  the  Medulit 
Oblongata  are,  therefore,  of  a  double  character; — to  bring  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Encephalon  into  connexion  with  the  Spinal  Cord  and  the 
Kerves  that  issue  from  it ;  and  to  serve  as  a  centre  for  tbe  reflex 
movements,  performed  through  the  nerves  that  issue  from  it,  ,In  both 
respects  it  corresponds  precisely  with  any  segment  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
itself;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  it  possesses  any  other  or 
more  special  endowments.  The  importance,  however,  of  the  reflex  acte 
of  Respiration  and  Deglutition,  over  which  it  presides,  causes  this  por- 
of  the  Medulla  to  be  the  one,  whose  integrity  is  most  essential  to 
preservation  of  life;  and  therefore  It  aeenta  to  possess  a  character 
distinctive  than  it  really  has. 


Fig.  lU. 
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The  chief  excitor  nerve  of  the  Reapiratory  movements,  as  ftlready 
stated  (g§  685-687)  is  the  afferent  portions  of  the  Par  Vagum  :  but  th« 
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afferent  portion  of  the  Fifth  pair  is  also  a  powerful  excitor ;  and  the 
afferent  portions  of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  conveying  impressions  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  body,  are  also  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
excitement  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  movement. — The  chief 
motor  nerves  are  the  phrenic  and  intercostals ;  which,  though  issuing 
from  the  Cord  at  a  considerable  space  lower  down,  probaf^ly  originate 
in  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  The  motor  portions  of  several  other  spinal 
nerves  are  also  partly  concerned ;  as  are  also  the  Facial  nerve,  the 
motor  portion  of  the  Par  Vagum,  and  the  Spinal  Accessory.  The 
ordinary  movements  of  Respiration  involve  little  action  of  any  motor 
nerves  but  the  Phrenic  and  Intercostal ;  and  it  is  only  when  an  excess 
of  the  stimulus  ^produced,  for  example,  by  too  long  a  suspension  of  the 
aerating  process)  excites  extraordinary  movements,  that  the  nerves  last 
enumerated  are  called  into  action. 

896.  The  acts  of  Prehension  of  food  with  lips,  and  of  Mastication^ 
though  usually  effected  by  voluntary  power  in  the  adult,  seem  to  be 
capable  of  taking  place  as  a  part  of  the  reflex  operation  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  in  the  Infant,  as  in  the  lower  animals.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  prehension  of  the  nipple  by  the  lips  of  the  infant,  and 
the  act  of  suction  which  the  contact  of  that  body  (or  of  any  resembling 
it)  seems  to  excite.  The  experiments  provided  for  us  by  nature,  in  the 
production  of  anencephalous  monstrosities,  fully  prove  that  the  integrity 
of  the  nervous  connexion  of  the  lips  and  respiratory  organs  with  the 
Medulla  Oblongata,  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  this  action ; 
and  experiments  upon  young  animals,  from  which  the  brain  has  been 
removed,  establish  the  same  fact.  Thus  Mr.  Grainger  found  that,  upon 
introducing  his  finger,  moistened  with  milk,  or  with  sugar  and  water, 
between  the  lips  of  a  puppy  thus  mutilated,  the  act  of  suction  was 
excited ;  and  not  merely  the  act  of  suction  itself,  but  other  movements 
having  a  relation  to  it;  for  as  the  puppy  lay  on  its  side,  sucking  the 
finger,  it  pushed  out  its  feet,  in  the  same  manner  as  young  pigs  exert 
theirs  in  compressing  the  sow's  dugs.  This  action  seems  akin  to  many 
of  those,  by  which  the  lower  animals  take  in  their  food ;  and  we  may 
thus  recognise  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata  a  distinct  centre  of  reflex 
action  for  the  reception  and  deglutition  of  aliment,  analogous  to  the 
stomato-gastric  ganglia  of  Invertebrated  animals. 

897.  In  the  movements  of  Deglutition^  which,  as  formerly  explained 
(§  453),  are  purely  reflex,  the  chief  excitor  is  undoubtedly  the  afferent 
'portion  of  the  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  It  is  found  that,  if  the  trunk  of 
this  nerve,  or  its  pharyngeal  (but  not  its  lingual)  branches,  be  pinched, 
pricked,  or  otherwise  irritated,  whilst  still  in  connexion  with  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  the  movements  concerned  in  the  act  of  swallowing  are 
excited.  The  same  occurs  if,  when  the  trunk  of  the  Glosso-pharyn- 
geal  has  been  divided,  the  cut  extremity  in  connexion  with  the  Medulla 
Oblongata  is  irritated ;  but  little  or  no  muscular  contraction  is  produced 
by  irritation  of  the  separated  extremity ;  whence  it  is  apparent,  th^t 
the  Glosso-pharyngeal  has  little  or  no  direct  motor  power,  but  acts  as 
an  excitor.  In  this  it  appears  to  be  assisted  by  the  branches  of  the 
Fifth  pair  distributed  upon  the  fauces;  and  probably,  also,  by  the 
branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal  distributed  upon  the  Pharynx.     The 
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motor  infiuenco,  which  is  generated  in  respondenco  to  the  siimultw  Ai^l 
conveyed,  appears  to  act  cniefly  through  the  branches  of  the  Par  Vagtrai, 
which  are  distributed  to  most  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  swalluning; 
but  the  Facial,  the  Hypoglossal,  the  motor  portion  of  the  Fifth,  and 
perhaps  also  the  motor  portions  of  some  of  the  Cervical  nerves,  are  also 
concerned  in  the  movement,  and  may  effect  it,  though  with  difficalty, 
after  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  Par  Vagum  have  been  divided. 

898.  In  the  propulsion  of  the  food  down  the  GHaophagus,  to  wbict 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  does  not  extend,  the  muscular  contFoction, 
so  far  as  it  is  of  n  reflex  nature  (§  455),  must  depend  upon  the  oesoplia- 
geal  branches  of  the  Par  Vagum  alone ;  their  afferent  portion  being 
the  excitor,  and  their  motor  portion  giving  the  requisite  stimulus  to  the 
moscles.  The  same  must  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  muscular  coDtrsc- 
tions  of  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  sphincters,  and  of  the  walla  of  the  sto- 
mach, so  far  as  regards  their  dependence  upon  the  nervous  system  at 
all;  but  the  degree  of  this  is  doubtful. 

899.  There  are  other  reflex  actions  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  con- 
nected with  the  regulation  of  the  aperture  of  the  Glottis;  these,  which 
arc  effected  through  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the 
Par  Vagum,  will  be  better  noticed,  when  the  actiona  of  the  Larynx  art 
under  consideration  (§  976). — In  like  manner  the  reflex  action  concerned 
in  the  regulation  of  the  aperture  of  the  Pupil,  will  be  more  conveniently 
noticed  in  the  sketch  to  be  hereafter  given  of  the  Physiolocy  of  Vision 
(§  969). 

5.  FanclioM  of  Ikt  Sentori/  Ganglia. 

900.  All  the  nerves  of  Sensation,  both  general  and  special,  may  be 
traced  into  a  aeries  of  ganglionic  masses  lying  at  the  base  of  the  brain; 
which  seem  to  constitute  their  own  particular  centres.  Thus  we  have 
seen  in  Fishes,  the  Olfactive,  Optic,  and  Auditory  ganglia,  marl:ed  out 
as  such,  by  the  termination  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  organs  of 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  in  these  masses  respectively.  These  ganglii 
bear  an  evident  correspondence  with  the  cephalic  ganglia  of  the  Inverte- 
brata ;  which  must  chiefly,  however,  be  regarded  as  optic  ganglia,  since 
the  development  of  the  eyes  far  surpasses  that  of  the  other  organs  of 
special  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  they  6nd  their  representatives  in 
certain  organs  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  Man  and  the  higher  Mamtna- 
lia;  which,  though  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  Kncephaloo,  are 
capable  of  being  clearly  marked  out  as  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the 
several  nen'es  of  sense. — Thus,  anteriorly,  we  have  the  Olfactive  gan- 
glia, in  what  are  commonly  termed  the  bulbous  expansions  of  the  Olfsc 
tive  nerve ;  which,  however,  are  real  ganglia,  containing  gray  or  vesicular 
substance;  and  their  separation  from  the  general  moss  of  the  Encepha- 
Ion,  by  the  peduncles  or  footstalks  commonly  termed  the  trunks  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  finds  its  analogy  in  many  species  of  Fish  {%  869).    The 

fanglionic  nature  of  these  masses  is  more  evident  in  many  of  the  lower 
[ammalia,  in  which  the  organ  of  smell  is  highly  developed,  than  it  is 
in  Man,  whose  olfactive  powers  are  comparatively  moderate. — At  Bome 
distance  behind  these,  'w\i  h&ve  the  representatives  of  the  Optic  Ganglia, 
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ID  the  Tuhereula  Quadrigemina,  to  which  the  principal  part  of  tho 
roots  of  the  Optic  nerve  may  he  traced.  Although  these  bodies  are  bo 
sibbII  in  MaD,  as  to  be  apparently  insignificant,  yet  they  are  relatively 
Urger,  and  form  a  more  evidently-important  part  of  the  encephalon,  io 
many  of  ihe  lower  Mammalia ;  thoueh  still  presenting  the  same  general 
aspect. — The  Auditory  ganglia  seldom  form  distinct  lobes  or  projec- 
tions ;  but  are  asnally  lodged  in  the  sabstance  of  the  Medulla  Oblon- 
mta.  Their  real  character  is  most  evident  in  certain  Fishes,  as  the 
Carp ;  in  which  we  find  the  Auditory  Nerve  having  as  distinct  a  gan> 
glionic  centre  as  the  Optic.  In  higher  animals,  however,  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  Auditory  nerve  into  a  small  mass  of  gray  matter,  which  lies 
on  each  side  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle;  and  althongh  this  is  lodged  in 
the  midst  of  parts  whose  function  is  altogether  different,  jet  there  seema 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  that  it  is 
really  the  ganglion  of  the  auditory  nerve. — We  are  not  able  to  fix  upon 
any  such  mass  of  gray  matter,  as  the  distinct  Quitatory  ganglion;  nor 
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is  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  do  so  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  there 
is  strong  reason  to  regard  the  sense  of  Taste  as  only  a  refined  kind  of 
Touch,  combined  with  the  sense  of  Smell. 

901.  At  the  base  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  we  find  two  gan- 
glionic masses  on  either  side ;  through  which  all  the  fibres  pass  that 
connect  the  Hemispheres  with  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  These  are  the 
Corpora  Striata,  and  Thalami  Optici.  Upon  tracing  forwards  the 
tract  of  motor  fibres  that  ascend  from  the  Anterior  Pyramids,  we  find 
it  passing  chiefly  into  the  Corpora  Striata ;  whilst  if  we  follow  the 
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Sensory  Column  that  ascendB  from  the  Posterior  Pyramids,  we  shall 
find  it  to  enter  the  Thalami  Optici,  These  bodies  have  been  nsimlly 
considered  as  mere  appendages  to  the  Cerebrum  ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  independent  centres  of  action  ia  fully  established  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  vesicular  matter  in  their  substance;  and  there  ia 
now  a  sufficiently  large  amount  of  evidence,  both  anatomical  anil  physio- 
logical, to  render  it  probable  that  the  fibres  which  seem  to  pass  through 
them  from  the  Crura  Cerebri,  and  then  to  radiate  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  do  not  do  so  in  reality,  but  that  these 
ganglionic  masses  receive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fibres  that  ascend  to 
them  from  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and,  on  the  other,  are  the  point  of 
departure  of  a  new  set,  passing  to  the  proper  Cerebrum.  Looking  to 
the  connexion  of  the  Thalami  Optici  with  the  sensory  tract,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  not  improbable  that  we  may  consider  them  as  the  ganglionic 
centres  of  common  sensation  ;  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  sen- 
sory nerves,  that  converge  from  various  parts  of  the  body  towards  the 
Encephalon,  as  do  the  Optic  and  other  ganglia  to  their  nerves  of  tpecud 
sensation.  And  as  these  last  give  origin  to  motor  fibres,  so  may  we 
regard  the  ganglionic  matter  of  the  Corpora  Striata  (which  are  in  close 
connexion  with  the  Thalami)  as  probably  sharing  in  the  same  function; 
giving  origin  to  the  motor  fibres,  which  produce  the  respondent  con- 
sensual movements;  just  as  the  anterior  peak  of  gray  matter  in  the 
Spinal  Cord  gives  exit  to  the  motor  filaments,  which  effect  the  reflex 
movements  excited  through  the  afi'eretit  fibres  forming  part  of  the  pos- 
terior roots. 

902.  The  functions  of  this  series  of  ganglia  may  be  more  certainly 
determined  by  the  aid  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  than  by  experimental 
mutilations.  Reverting  to  the  class  of  Fishes,  we  find  that  it  there 
constitutes,  with  the  Cerebellum,  nearly  the  entire  Encephalon ;  scarcely 
a  rudiment  of  the  true  Cerebellum  being  discoverable  in  that  group.* 
And  when  we  descend  to  the  Invertebrala,  wo  find  the  cephalic  masses 
entirely  to  consist  of  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  nerves  of  sense  and 
motion.  There  ciin  scarcely  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  these  Cephalic 
ganglia  are  the  seat  of  consciousness  and  the  sources  of  those  taovements 
which  are  directed  by  sensation,  in  such  animals  as  present  this  low 
type  of  nervous  organization;  and  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  the 
belief  that  the  superaddition  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  in  the  Vcrte- 
bratcd  series  aUers  the  endowments  of  the  Sensory  Ganglia  on  which 
they  are  superimposed;  on  the  contrary,  we  everywhere  see  that  the 
addition  of  new  ganglionic  centres,  as  instruments  of  new  fanctions, 
leaves  those  which  were  previously  existing  in  the  discharge  of  their 
original  duties.  Henco  we  should  be  led  to  regard  them  as  the  centres 
of  consciousness,  even  in  Man,  each  pair  of  ganglionic  centres  minister- 
ing to  that  peculiar  kind  of  sensation  for  which  its  nerves  and  the  organs 
they  supply  are  set  apart ;  thus  we  should  consider  the  Optic  ganglia  to 
be  the  seat  of  Visual  sensations,  the  Auditory  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and  so  on.     And  we  should  also  consider  them  as  the  instm- 
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ments  whereby  sensations,  of  whatever  kind,  either  originate  or  direct 
Automatic  movements. 

903.  So  far  as  the  results  of  experiments  can  be  relied  on,  they 
afford  a  confirmation  of  these  views,  by  showing  that  sensory  impressions 
oan  be  felt,  and  that  automatic  movements  of  a  higher  kind  than  the 
simply  reflex  can  be  called  into  play  after  the  removal  of  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres,  provided  that  these  ganglia  be  left  intact.  Thus,  if  a 
Bird  be  thus  mutilated,  it  maintains  its  equilibrium,  and  recovers  it 
when  it  has  been  disturbed ;  if  pushed,  it  walks ;  if  thrown  into  the  air, 
it  flies.  A  pigeon  deprived  of  its  cerebrum  has  been  observed  to  seek 
out  the  light  parts  of  a  partially-illuminated  room  in  which  it  was  con- 
fined, and  to  avoid  objects  that  lay  in  its  way ;  and  at  night,  when 
sleeping  with  closed  eyes  and  its  head  under  its  wing,  it  raised  its  head 
and  opened  its  eyes  upon  the  slightest  noise.  So,  again,  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  one  pair  of  these  Sensory  centres  appears  to  involve 
the  loss  of  the  particular  sense  to  which  it  minbters ;  and  frequently, 
also,  to  occasion  such  a  disturbance  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  the 
animal,  as  to  show  the  importance  of  these  centres  in  regulating  them. 
Such  experiments  have  been  chiefly  made  upon  the  Optie  ganglia,  or 
Corpora  Quadrigemina,  the  partial  loss  of  which  on  one  side  produces 
temporary  blindness  in  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side,  and  partial  loss  of 
muscular  power  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bod/;  and  the  removal  of  a 
larger  portion,  or  the  complete  extirpation  of  it,  occauons  permanent 
blindness  and  immobility  of  the  pupil,  and  temporary  muscular  weak- 
ness, on  the  opposite  side.  This  temporary  disorder  of  the  muscular 
system  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  a  tendency  to  move  on  the  axis,  as 
if  the  animal  were  giddy ;  and  sometimes  in  irregular  convulsive  move- 
ments. Here,  then,  we  have  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  integrity  of 
this  ganglionic  centre  for  the  possession  of  the  sense  of  vision ;  and  we 
have  further  proof  that  the  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  muscular 
apparatus,  by  motor  nerves  issuing  from  it.  The  reason  why  the  eye 
of  the  opposite  side  is  affected  is  to  be  found  in  the  decussation  of  the 
optic  nerves,  a  point  to  be  immediately  adverted  to  (§  907).  The  in- 
fluence of  the  operation  on  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
is  at  once  understood  from  the  fact  of  the  decussation  of  the  motor 
fibres  in  the  anterior  pyramids  (§  890).  Similar  disturbances  of  move- 
ment have  been  produced  by  injuries  to  the  organs  of  sense  themselves, 
or  to  the  nerves  connecting  them  with  the  sensorial  centres.  Thus,  if 
one  of  the  eyes  of  a  pigeon  be  blindfolded,  or  its  humors  be  evacuated, 
vertiginous  motions  ensue ;  and  section  of  one  of  the  semicircular  canals 
of  the  ear  in  pigeons  and  rabbits  has  been  found  to  occasion  constant 
efforts  to  move  in  the  plane  of  that  canal,  thus  confirming  the  belief 
that  the  function  of  these  canals  is  to  indicate  the  direction  of  sounds 
(§  952). 

904.  Notwithstanding  that,  in  Man,  the  high  development  of  Intel- 
ligence and  the  exercise  of  the  WUlj  supersede  in  great  degree  the 
operations  of  Instinct^  we  still  find  that  there  are  in  ourselves  certain 
movements  which  can  be  distinguished  as  neither  voluntary  nor  simply 
reflex,  and  which  are  examples  of  the  method  of  operation  that  seems  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  the  actions  of  the  lower  Yertebrata,  as  of  the 
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Invertebrated  classes  in  genera!.  These  moremcnts  are  as  automatic 
and  involuntary  as  are  the  ordinary  reflex  actions,  but  differ  from  them 
in  requiring  that  the  impressions  which  originate  them  should  be/eK  u 
sensations;  and  hence  they  are  conveniently  designated  as  coMsfjiMwrf. 
As  examples  of  this  group,  we  may  advert  to  the  start  upon  a  loud  and 
unexpected  sound;  the  sudden  closuro  of  the  eyes  to  a  dazzling  light, 
or  on  the  approach  of  bodies  that  might  injure  them,  which  has  been 
observed  to  take  place  even  in  casea  in  which  the  eyelids  could  not  be 
voluntarily  closed;  the  act  of  sneezing  excited  by  an  irritation  of  the 
nostril,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  dazzling  light;  the  semi-convulsive 
movements  and  the  laughter  called  forth  by  tickling ;  and  the  vomiting 
occasioned  hy  the  sight  or  the  emell  of  a  loathsome  object.  So,  again, 
the  act  of  yawning  is  ordinarily  called  forth  by  certain  uneasy  sensa- 
tions within  ourselves,  hut  also  by  the  sight  or  hearing  of  the  act  as 
performed  by  another.  Various  phenomena  of  disease  exhibit  the 
powerful  influence  oC  sensations  in  producing  automatic  motions.  As 
instances  of  this  kind,  wo  may  refer  to  the  effects  of  the  sight  or  the 
sonnd  of  liquids,  or  of  the  slightest  currents  of  air,  in  exciting  the 
Hydrophobic  paroxysm  ;  whilst  in  many  Hysteric  subjects  the  sight  of 
a  paroxysm  in  another  individual  is  the  most  certain  means  of  its  indae- 
tton  in  themselves.  The  most  remarkable  examples,  however,  of  auto- 
matic movements  depending  upon  sensations,  are  those  which  we  come 
to  perform  habiiuaUy,  and,  as  we  commonly  say,  mechanicatit/,  when 
the  attention  and  the  voluntary  effort  arc  directed  in  quite  a  different 
channel.  Thus  the  man  who  is  walking  through  the  streets  in  a  com- 
plete revery,  unravelling  some  knotty  subject,  or  working  out  a  mathe- 
matical problem, not  only  performs  the  movements  of  progression,  which 
may  be  simply  reflex,  with  great  regularity,  but  also  directs  these  in  » 
manner  which  plainly  indicates  the  guidance  of  sensations.  Thoa,  he 
will  avoid  obstacles  in  the  line  of  his  path,  and  he  will  follow  the  course 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  take,  although  he  may  have  intended 
to  pass  along  some  very  different  route ;  and  it  is  not  until  his  attention 
is  recalled  to  his  situation,  that  his  train  of  thought  suffers  the  least 
intermission,  or  that  his  will  is  brought  to  bear  upon  his  motions. 

905.  We  may  trace  the  agency  of  the  Sensory  Ganglia,  however,  in 
the  Human  subject,  not  merely  in  their  direct  and  independent  opera- 
tion upon  the  muscular  system,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  thej 
participate  in  all  Voluntary  actions.  The  existence  of  a  Sensation  of 
some  kind,  in  connexion  with  a  Muscular  exertion,  seems  cssfintial  to 
the  continuance  of  the  latter.  Our  ordinary  movements  are  guided  by 
what  is  termed  the  Muscular  Sense  ;  that  is,  by  a  feeling  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  muscle,  that  comes  to  us  through  its  own  sensory  ncrfes, 
How  necessary  this  is  to  the  exercise  of  muscular  power  miiy  bo  best 
judged  of  from  cases  in  which  it  has  been  lost.  Thus,  a  woman  who 
had  suffered  complete  loss  of  sensation  in  one  arm,  but  who  retained  its 
motor  power,  found  that  she  could  not  support  her  infant  upon  it, 
without  constantly  looking  at  the  child;  and  that,  if  she  were  to  remove 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  the  child  would  fall  in  spite  of  her  knowledge 
that  her  infant  was  resting  upon  her  artu,  and  of  her  desire  to  sustain 
it.     Here,  the  muscular  sense  being   entirely  deficient,   the  sense  of 
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Tision  supplied  what  was  required,  so  long  as  it  was  exercised  upon  the 
object ;  but  as  soon  as  this  guiding  influence  was  withdrawn,  the  strong- 
est will  could  not  sustain  the  muscular  contraction.  Again,  in  the 
!)roduction  of  vocal  sounds,  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arynx,  which  is  requisite  to  produce  determinate  tones,  can  only  be 
effected  in  obedience  to  a  mental  conception  of  the  tone  to  be  uttered ; 
and  this  conception  cannot  be  formed,  unless  the  sense  of  hearing  has 
previously  brought  similar  tones  to  the  mind.  Hence  it  is  that  persons 
who  are  born  deaf  are  also  dumh.  They  may  have  no  malformation  of 
the  organs  of  speech ;  but  they  are  incapable  of  uttering  distinct  vocal 
sounds  or  musical  tones,  because  they  have  not  the  guiding  conception, 
or  recalled  sensation,  of  the  nature  of  these.  By  long  training,  and  by 
efforts  directed  by  the  muscular  sense  of  the  larynx  itself,  some  persons 
thus  circumstanced  have  acquired  the  power  of  speech  ;  but  the  want  of 
sufficiently  definite  control  over  the  vocal  muscles  is  always  very  evident 
in  their  use  of  the  organ. 

906.  Quitting  now  the  functions  of  the  Sensory  Ganglia,  we  have 
briefly  to  notice  certain  peculiarities  in  the  characters  of  the  Nerves  to 
which  they  serve  as  the  centres.  And  of  these  peculiarities,  there  is 
one  of  a  very  remarkable  nature,  which  is  common  to  the  three  nerves 
of  special  sense, — namely,  the  Olfactive,  Optic,  and  Auditory ; — ^that 
they  are  not  in  the  least  degree  endowed  with  common  sensibility ;  so 
that  they  may  be  cut,  stretched,  pinched,  &c.,  without  producing  the 
least  pain.  Consequently,  the  ordinary  sensibility  of  the  surfaces  they 
supply  is  entirely  due  to  the  branches  of  the  Fifth  pair,  which  are  dis- 
tributed upon  them  ;  and  we  may  have  a  loss  of  either  the  general  or 
special  sensibility  of  any  of  the  organs  of  sense,  without  the  other  being 
affected,  save  indirectly.  Again,  we  do  not  find  that  irritation  of  these 
nerves  produces  any  other  purely  reflex  movements,  than  such  as  are 
connected  with  the  operations  of  the  organs  of  sense,  in  which  they 
respectively  originate.  Thus  the  Olfactory  nerve  cannot,  by  any  irrita- 
tion, be  made  to  excite  a  reflex  movement ;  the  only  reflex  action  that 
can  be  excited  by  irritating  the  Optic  nerve,  is  contraction  of  the 
Pupil ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  tension  of  the  Membrana  Tympani  (if, 
as  is  probable,  this  is  effected  by  the  motor  power  of  the  Facial  nerve, 
excited  by  impressions  made  upon  the  organ  of  sense),  appears  to  be 
the  only  reflex  action  to  which  the  Auditory  nerve  can  minister. 

907.  There  is  a  further  peculiarity,  of  a  very  marked  kind,  attend- 
ing the  course  of  the  Optic  nerves ;  this  is  the  crossing  or  decussation 
which  they  undergo,  more  or  less  completely,  whilst  proceeding  from 
their  ganglia  to  the  eyes.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  in  which  the 
two  eyes  (from  their  lateral  position)  have  entirely  different  spheres  of 
vision,  the  decussation  is  complete ;  the  whole  of  the  fibres  from  the 
right  Optic  ganglion  passing  into  the  left  eye,  and  vice  versd.  This  is 
the  case  for  example,  with  most  of  the  Osseous  Fishes  (as  the  cod, 
halibut,  &c.);  and  also,  in  great  part  at  least,  with  Birds.  In  the 
Human  subject,  however,  and  in  animals  which,  like  him,  have  the  two 
eyes  looking  in  the  same  direction,  the  decussation  seems  less  complete ; 
but  there  is  a  very  remarkable  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  which  seems 
destined  to  bring  the  two  eyes  into  peculiarly  consentaneous  action. 
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The  posterior  border  of  the  Optic  Chiosmn  is  formed  exclusively  of  com- 
missural fibres,  whicli  pass  from  one  optic  ganglion  to  the  other,  with- 
out entering  the  real  optic  nerve.  Again,  the  anterior  border  of  the 
chiasmu  is  composed  of  fibres,  nhich  seem,  in  like  manner,  to  act  as  a 
commissure  between  the  two  retinm;  passing  from  one  to  tbo  other, 
vrithout  any  connexion  with  the  optic  ganglia.  The  tract  which  lies 
between  the  two  borders,  and  occupies  the  middle  of  the  chiasma,  is 
the  true  optio  nerve ;  and  in  this  it  woulil  appear  that  a  portion  of  t^e 
fibres  decussates,  whilst  another  portion  passes  directly  from  each  Op- 
tic ganglion  into  the  corresponding  eye.  The  fibres  which  proceed  from 
the  ganglia  to  the  retinie,  and  constitute  the  proper  optic  .nerves,  may 
be  distinguished  into  an  internal  and  external  tract.  Of  these,  the 
external,  on  each  side,  passes  directly  onwards  to  the  eye  of  that  side; 
whilst  the  internal  crosses  over  to  the  eye  of  the  opposite,  side.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  two  sets  of  fibres  in  the  retina  of  each  side  respectively, 
is  such  that,  according  to  Mr.  Mayo,  the  fibres  from  either  optio  gan- 
glion will  be  distributed  to  its  own  side  of  both  eyes ; — the  right  optic 
ganglion  being  thus  exclusively  connected  with  the  outer  part  of  the 
retina  of  the  right  eye,  and  with  the  inner  part  of  the  retina  of  the  left 
eye;  and  the  left  optic  ganglion  being,  in  like  manner,  connected  es- 
clusively  with  the  outer  side  of  the  left  retina,  and  with  the  inner  side 
of  the  right.  Now  as  either  side  of  the  eye  receives  the  images  of 
objects,  which  arc  on  the  other  side  of  its  axis,  it  follows,  if  this  acconnt 
of  their  distribution  be  correct,  that  in  Man,  as  in  the  lower  animals, 
each  ganglion  receives  the  sensations  of  objects  situated  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  body.  The  purposes  of  this  decussation  may  be,  to  bring 
the  visual  impressions,  which  are  so  important  in  directing  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  into  proper  harmony  with  the  motor  apparatus  ;  so 
that,  the  decussation  of  the  motor  fibres  in  the  pyramids  being  accom- 
panied by  a  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
as  if  neither  decussated, — which  last  is  the  case  with  Invertebrated 
animals  in  general. 


6.  /"unction*  o/lhe  Cerebellum. 

008.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place,  of  late  years,  respecting  the 
uses  of  the  Cerebellum ;  and  many  experiments  have  been  made  to 
determine  them.  That  it  is  in  some  nay  connected  with  the  powers  of 
motion^  might  be  inferred  from  its  connexion  with  the  an tcro -lateral 
columns  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  as  well  as  with  the  posterior ;  and  the  com- 
parative size  of  the  organ,  in  different  orders  of  Vertebrated  animals, 
gives  us  some  indication  of  what  the  nature  of  its  functions  may  be.  For 
we  find  its  degree  of  development  corresponding  pretty  closely  with  the 
variety  and  energy  of  the  muscular  movements  which  are  habitually  exe- 
cuted by  the  species  ;  the  organ  being  the  largest  in  those  animals  which 
require  the  combined  effort  of  a  great  variety  of  muscles  to  maintain  their 
usual  position,  or  to  execute  their  ordinary  movements ;  whilst  it  is.the 
smallest  in  those  which  require  no  muscular  exertion  for  the  one  pur- 
pose, and  little  combination  of  different  actions  for  the  other.  Thus 
in  animals  that  habitually  rest  and  move  upon  four  legs,  there  is  com- 
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paratively  little  occasion  for  any  organ  to  combine  and  harmonize 
the  actions  of  their  several  muscles ;  and  in  these,  the  Gerebellnm  is 
usually  small.  But  among  the  more  active  predaceous  Fishes  (as  the 
Shark),  Birds  of  the  most  powerful  and  varied  flight  (as  the  Swallow), 
and  such  Mammals  as  can  maintain  the  erect  position,  and  can  use  their 
extremities  for  other  purposes  than  support  and  motion, — ^we  find  the 
Cerebellum  of  much  greater  size,  relatively  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Encephalon.  There  is  a  marked  advance  in  this  respect,  as  we  ascend 
through  the  series  of  Quadrumanous  animals ;  from  the  Baboons,  which 
usually  walk  on  all-fours,  to  the  semi-erect  Apes,  which  often  stand  and 
move  on  their  hind-legs  only.  The  greatest  development  of  the  Cere- 
bellum is  found  in  Man ;  who  surpasses  all  other  animals  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  combinations  of  muscular  movement  which  his 
ordinary  actions  involve,  as  well  as  of  those  which  he  is  capable,  by 
practice,  of  learning  to  execute. 

909.  From  experiments  upon  all  classes  of  Vertebrated  animals, 
it  has  been  found  that,  when  the  Cerebellum  is  removed,  the  power  of 
walking,  springing,  flying,  standing,  or  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body,  is  destroyed.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  animal  has  in  any 
degree  lost  the  voluntary  power  over  its  individual  muscles ;  but  it  can- 
not combine  their  actions  for  any  general  movements  of  the  body.  The 
r^lex  movements,  such  as  those  of  respiration,  remain  unimpaired. 
When  an  animal  thus  mutilated  is  laid  on  its  back,  it  cannot  recover  its 
former  posture ;  but  it  moves  its  limbs,  or  flutters  its  wings,  and  evi- 
dently is  not  in  a  state  of  stupor.  When  placed  in  the  erect  position, 
it  staggers  and  falls  like  a  drunken  man ;  not,  however,  without  making 
efforts  to  maintain  its  balance.  Phrenologists,  who  attribute  a  different 
function  to  the  Cerebellum  have  attempted  to  put  aside  these  results, 
on  the  ground  that  the  severity  of  the  operation  is  alone  sufficient  to 
produce  them ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  many  animals  may  be 
subjected  to  a  much  more  severe  operation,  the  removal  of  the  Cerebral 
hemispheres,  without  the  loss  of  the  power  of  combining  and  harmoniz- 
ing the  muscular  actions,  provided  the  Cerebellum  be  left  uninjured. — 
Thus,  then,  the  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  Cerebellum,  which  we  derive 
from  Comparative  Anatomy,  seems  fully  borne  out  by  the  results  of  ex- 
periment ;  and  it  is  also  consistent  with  the  indications  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  observations  of  Pathological  phenomena.  When  the 
Cerebellum  is  affected  with  chronic  disease,  the  motor  function  is  seldom 
destroyed ;  but  the  same  kind  of  want  of  combining  power  shows  itself, 
as  when  the  organ  has  been  purposely  mutilated.  Some  kind  of  lesion 
of  the  motor  function  is  invariably  to  be  observed ;  whilst  the  mental 
powers  may  or  may  not  be  affected, — ^probably  according  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  disease  in  the  Cerebellum,  upon  other  parts.  The  same 
absence  of  any  direct  connexion  with  the  Psychical  powers,  is  shown  in 
the  fact,  that  inflammation  of  the  membranes  covering  it,  if  confined  to 
the  Cerebellum,  does  not  produce  delirium.  Sudden  effusions  of  blood 
into  its  substance  may  produce  apoplexy  or  paralysis ;  but  this  may 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  effusions  into  any  part  of  the  Encephalon, 
and  does  not  indicate  that  the  Cerebellum  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
mental  functions,  or  with  the  power  of  the  Will  over  the  muscles. 
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910.  There  is  another  doctrine,  however,  in  regard  to  the  fanctions 
of  the  Cerebellum,  first  propounded  by  Gall ;  which  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  passed  by.  According  to  the  system  of  Phrenologists,  the 
Cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the  sexual  instinct ;  and  its  connexion  with 
the  motor  function  is  limited  to  the  performance  of  the  movements,  to 
which  that  instinct  leads.  This  doctrine  derives  no  support,  however, 
from  the  facta  supplied  by  Comparative  Anatomy;  for  there  ifl  a  com- 
plete want  of  correspondence  between  the  size  of  the  Cerebellnm  in 
different  animals,  and  the  power  of  their  sexual  instinct. — Again, 
although  Pathology  has  been  appealed  to,  as  showing  a  decided  con- 
nexion between  disease  of  the  Cerebellum  and  affection  of  the  Genitil 
organs  (manifesting  itself  in  priapism,  turgescence  of  the  testes,  seminki 
emissions,  &c.),  yet  it  appears,  on  a  careful  examination  of  evidence, 
that  such  a  sympathy  ia  comparatively  rare,  not  being  displayed  lo 
more  than  one  out  of  every  seventeen  cases  of  Cerebellic  disease.  And 
where  it  is  manifested,  it  is  explicable  quite  readily  by  the  known  fact, 
that  this  kind  of  excitement  of  the  genital  organs  may  be  produced  by 
excitement  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata. — Little  or  no 
light  has  been  thrown  on  this  question  by  experiment.  It  was  asserted 
by  Gall,  that  the  Cerebellum  is  very  small  in  castrated  animals;  bat 
this  assertion  has  been  met  by  the  most  positive  counter-statements  on 
the  part  of  Lcuret,  who  has  shown  that  the  average  weight  of  the  Cere- 
bellum (both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  entire 
encephalon)  is  even  greater  in  Geldings,  than  in  Stallions  or  Marea. — It 
is  asserted,  however,  that  the  results  of  observation  in  Man  lead  to  a 
positive  conclusion,  that  the  size  of  the  Cerebellum  is  a  measure  of 
the  intensity  of  the  sexual  instinct  in  the  individual.  This  assertion 
has  been  met  by  the  counter-statement  of  others,  that  no  such  relation 
exists.  There  are,  of  course,  very  great  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
collection  of  accurate  information  on  this  subject ;  and  the  question 
must  be  at  present  regarded  as  aubjudice. 

911.  It  may  bo  added,  that  the  idea  of  a  special  connexion  between 
the  sexual  instinct  and  the  Cerebellum,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view 
of  its  function  previously  stated ;  and  it  would  aeom  to  derive  some 
confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  an  unusual  amount  of  muscular  exer- 
tion appears  to  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  depress  the  sexual  passtOD, 
even  whilst  it  increases  the  general  vigor  of  the  system.  If  the  Cere- 
bellum be  really  connected  with  both  kinds  of  functions,  it  does  not 
seem  unlikely  that  the  excessive  employment  of  it  upon  one,  should 
diminish  its  energy  in  regard  to  the  other.  Further,  it  seems  net 
improbable,  that  the  Loles  of  the  Cerebellum  are  the  parts  speciallj 
concerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  muscular  movements ;  whilst  the 
central  portion  (constituting  the  Vermiform  process  in  Man,  but  form- 
ing the  entire  cerebellum  of  many  of  the  lower  Vertebrata,  such  as  the 
Frog)  may  contain  tbe  centre  of  the  sexual  sensations,  and  may  thus  be 
the  instrument  of  the  consensual  actions  to  which  they  give  rise. 

7.  Funclionf  of  the  Cerrlnim. 

912.  The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  Comparative  Btnietnre  of 
the  Nervous  system,  in  different  animals,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  thsc 
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the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  are  far  from  being  the  essential  parts  of  the 
apparatus  they  were  formerly  imagined  to  be ;  and  that  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  superadded  organs,  of  which  we  find  no  distinct  represen- 
tatives in  the  Invertebrata,  and  of  which  the  first  appearance  (in  the 
class  of  Fishes)  exhibits  them  in  the  light  of  appendages,  destined  to 
perform  some  special  function  peculiar  to  Yertebrated  animals.  The 
results  of  the  removal  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  in  animals  to  which 
the  shock  of  the  operation  does  not  prove  immediately  fatal,  fully  con- 
firms this  view ;  and  must  appear  extraordinary  to  those,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  these  organs  as  the  centre  of  all  energy. 
Not  only  Beptiles,  but  Birds  and  Mammalia,  if  their  physical  wants  be 
supplied,  may  survive  the  removal  of  the  whole  Cerebrum  for  weeks,  or 
even  months.  If  the  entire  mass  be  taken  away  at  once,  the  operation 
is  usually  fatal ;  but  if  it  be  removed  by  successive  slices,  the  shock  is 
less  severe,  and  the  depression  it  produces  in  the  organic  functions  is 
soon  recovered  from.  It  is  difficult  to  substantiate  the  existence  of 
actual  sensation  in  animals  thus  circumstanced ;  but  their  movements 
appear  to  be  of  a  higher  kind,  as  already  remarked  (§  903),  than  those 
resulting  from  mere  reflex  action.  Thus  they  will  eat  food,  when  it  is 
put  into  their  mouths  ;  although  they  do  not  go  to  seek  it.  If  violently 
aroused,  the  animal  has  all  the  manner  of  one  waking  from  sleep ;  and 
it  manifests  about  the  same  degree  of  consciousness  as  a  sleeping 
Man,  whose  torpor  is  not  too  profound  to  prevent  his  suffering  from  an 
uneasy  position,  and  who  moves  himself  to  amend  it.  In  both  cases, 
the  movements  are  consensual  only,  and  do  not  indicate  any  voluntary 

[>ower ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that,  in  the  former  case  as  in  the 
atter,  though  felt  they  are  not  remembered;  an  active  state  of  the 
Cerebrum  being  essential  to  memoryy  though  not  to  sensations,  which 
simply  excite  certain  actions. — When  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  are 
being  removed,  slice  by  slice,  it  is  noticed  that  injuries  of  these  organs 
neither  occasion  any  signs  of  pain,  nor  give  rise  to  convulsive  move- 
ments. Even  the  Thalami  and  Corpora  Striata  may  be  wounded, 
without  the  excitement  of  convulsions ;  whilst,  if  the  incisions  involve 
the  Tubercula  Quadrigemina,  convulsions  uniformly  occur.  It  has  been 
often  observed  in  Man,  that,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  separate 
protruded  portions  of  the  brain  from  the  healthy  part,  no  sensation  was 
produced,  even  though  the  mind  was  perfectly  clear  at  the  time.  Hence 
It  would  appear  that  neither  is  the  Cerebrum  itself  the  centre  of  sensa- 
tion, nor  is  it  so  connected  with  that  centre,  as  to  be  able  to  convey  to 
it  sensory  impressions  of  an  ordinary  kind.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
condition  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  as  already  remarked.  That  no 
irritation  of  the  cerebral  substance  shoulcl  excite  convulsive  movements, 
is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance ;  and  it  seems  to  indicate,  that  the 
changes  which  mental  operations  produce  in  the  cerebral  fibres,  cannot 
be  imitated,  as  changes  in  other  motor  fibres  may  be,  by  physical  im- 
pressions. 

913.  As  already  stated,  the  relative  amount  of  Intelligence  in  diffe- 
rent animals  bears  so  close  a  correspondence  with  the  relative  size  and 
development  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  these  constitute  the  organ  of  the  Reasoning  faculties,  and 
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issue  the  mandates  by  which  the  Will  calia  the  muscles  into  action.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  she  is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
indication  of  their  comparative  development.  As  we  advance  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  Vertebrata,  we  observe  a  marked  advance  in  the 
complexity  of  the  structure  of  the  Cerebrum.  Its  surface  becomes 
marked  by  convolutions,  that  greatly  increase  the  area  over  which 
blood-vessels  can  enter  It  from  the  surrounding  membranes ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  number  and  depth  of  these,  do  we  find  an 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  tbo  layer  ai gray  matter,  which  is  the  source 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  organ.  The  arrangement  of  the  white  or  fibrous 
tissue,  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  mass,  also  increases  in  om. 
pleiiity;  and  as  we  ascend  even  from  the  lower  Mammalia  up  to  Man, 
we  trace  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  the  fibres,  which  esta- 
blish communication  between  different  parts  of  the  organ.  It  is,  in  fact, 
not  merely  from  the  different  parts  of  the  gray  matter  which  forms  the 
surface  of  the  hemispheres,  that  these  commissural  fibres  arise ;  but  also 
from  those  isolated  portions  of  vesicular  Bubstance,  which  are  found  ia 
different  parts  of  their  interior ;  arid  an  extremely  complex  system  is 
thus  formed,  which  ia  still  but  very  imperfectly  understood. 

914.  The  most  important  group  of  commissural  fibres,  is  that  which 
connects  the  Sensori/  with  the  Hemiapherie  Ganglia;  that  is,  which 
radiates  from  the  Thalami  Optici  and  Corpora  Striata,  to  the  stratum  of 

fray  matter  which  forms  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  Cerebrum. 
'heso  fibres  constitute,  in  fact,  the  principal  part  of  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  brain;  the  remainder  being  made  up  by  the  commissures 
to  be  presently  described,  and  by  commissural  fibres  which  (it  is  pro* 
bable)  connect  the  different  parts  of  the  Cerebral  surface  with  each 
other.  It  was  formerly  supposed  (and  is  still  maintained  by  many 
Anatomists),  that  the  radiating  fibres  which  may  be  traced  to  the  Cor- 
pora Striata  and  Thalami  Optici,  pa»»  through  these  bodies,  and  are 
continuous  with  the  Crura  Cerebri,  and  consequently  with  the  sensory 
and  motor  tracts  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  Sut  when  the  small  sise 
of  the  Crura  Cerebri  is  compared  with  the  relatively  enormous  bulk  of 
the  radiating  fibres,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former  can  only  contain  but 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  latter;  and  as  no  absolute  continuity 
has  been  traced,  it  appears  more  conformable  to  Anatomical  and  Phy- 
siological probability,  to  believe  that  the  fibres  of  the  Crura  Cerebri 
pass  no  further  upwards  than  the  Sensory  Ganglia,  and  that  the 
radiating  fibres  take  a  fresh  departure  from  these  bodies,  to  pass  to- 
wards the  snrface  of  the  Cerebrum. — Thus,  then,  we  should  be  led  to 
regard  the  Spinal  Cord,  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  chain  of  Sensory 
Ganglia,  as  precisely  representing  the  entireNervous  System  of  InsectB, 
the  character  of  whose  action  is  essentially  automatic  ;  and  to  consider 
the  Cerebrum  as  an  organ  superadded  at  its  summit,  receiving  all  its 
incitement  to  action  from  impressions  transmitted  to  it  through  the 
Sensory  Ganglia,  and  carrying  into  effect  its  volitional  determiqations 
and  emotional  impulses,  not  (as  formerly  supposed)  by  immediately  ex- 
citing muscular  movements  through  nervous  communications  passing 
direct  from  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  Cerebrum,  but  by  playing 
downwards  upon  the  Automatic  apparatus  by  which  its  mandates  are 
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carried  into  effect  {Figs.  155,  156).     Of  this  view  we  eball  preBently 
find  thst  there  is  strong  physiological  evidence. 
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915.  The  two  Hemispheres  are  united  on  the  median  line  by  seTeral 
trantverse  commisBures;  of  which  the  Corpui  Caltosum  is  the  most  im- 
portant. This  conaiatB  of  a  mass  of  fibres  very  closely  interlaced  to- 
gether ;  which  may  be  traced  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres  on 
each  side,  particularly  at  their  lower  part,  where  they  are  connected 
with  the  thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  trace  its  fibres  any  further ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  radiate,  with  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  bodies  just  named,  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  This  commissure 
is  altogether  absent  in  Fish,  Reptiles,  and  Birds ;  and  it  is  partially  or 
completely  wanting  in  the  Mammalia  with  least  perfect  brain,  as  the 
Rodents  and  Marsupials. — The  other  transverse  commissures  rather 
belong  to  the  Sensory  Ganglia  than  to  the  Cerebral  hemispheres.  Thus 
the  anterior  commissure  particularly  unites  the  Corpora  Striata  of  the 
two  sides;  but  many  of  its  fibres  pass  through  those  organs,  and  radiate 
towards  the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres,  especially  those  of  the 
middle  lobe.  This  commissure  is  particularly  large  in  those  Marsu- 
pials, in  which  the  corpus  callosum  is  deficient. — The  posterior  com- 
missure ia  a  band  of  fibres  which  connects  the  Optic  Thalami ;  crossing 
over  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  one  to  that  of  the  other. — Besides 
these,  there  are  other  groups  of  fibres,  which  seem  to  have  similar  com- 
missural functions,  bat  which  are  intermingled  with  vesicular  substance. 
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Such  are  the  »oJt  commisEure,  which  alao  cxtetids  between  the  Thalumi ; 
the  Pons  Tarini,  which  extends  between  the  two  crura  or  peduncles  of 
the  Cerebrum;  and  the  Tuber  Cinereum,  which  seems  to  nnile  the 
optic  tracts  with  the  thalanii,  the  corpus  callosum,  the  fornix,  &c.,  and 
to  be  a  common  point  of  meeting  for  severHl  distinct  groups  of  fibres. 

yi6.  The  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  moreover, 
are  connected  by  longitudinal  Commissures,  of  which  some  lie  above, 
and  some  below,  the  corpus  callosum ;  and  of  these,  also,  a  part  belong 
to  the  Sensory  Ganglia.  Above  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  there  is  a  longitudinal  tract  on  each  aide  of  the  median  line, 
which  serves  to  connect  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain. — And  above  this,  again,  is  the  eupertor  longitudinal 
cotmnissure,  which  is  formed  by  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  great  convolu- 
tion nearest  the  median  plane  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  and 
which  connects  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobe  with 
those  of  the  posterior. — Beneath  the  great  transverse  commissure,  we 
find  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  longitudinal  commissures,  namely,  the 
Fornix.  This  is  connected  in  front  with  the  optic  thalami,  the  mammil- 
lary  bodies,  the  tuber  cinereum,  &c.;  and  behind,  it  spreads  its  fibres 
over  the  hippocampi  (major  and  minor),  which  arc  nothing  else  than 
peculiar  convolutions  that  project  into  the  posterior  and  descending 
cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  fourth  longitudinal  commissareis 
the  tcenia  semicircularis,  which  forms  part  of  the  same  system  of  fibres 
with  the  fornix ;  connecting  the  corpus  mammilare  and  thalamus  opticus 
with  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  If,  as  Dr.  Todd  has 
remarked,  we  could  take  away  the  corpus  callosum,  the  gray  matter  of 
the  internal  convolution,  and  the  ventricular  prominence  of  the  optic 
thalami,  then  all  these  commissures  would  fall  together,  and  become 
united  as  one  and  the  same  series  of  longitudinal  fibres. — It  is  curious 
that  there  should  be  no  direct  communication  between  the  Cerebral 
hemispheres  and  the  Cerebellum ;  the  only  commissural  band  between 
them  being  tbe  processus  a  ccrebello  ad  testes,  which  passes  onwards, 
through  the  Tubcrcula  Quadrigemina,  to  the  Thalamus  Opticus  on  each 
side.  This  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  of  the  complete  distiactnees 
of  their  functions. 

917.  The  Cerebrum  appears  to  be  the  instrument  of  all  those  psychi- 
cal operations,  which  are  superadded,  in  Man  and  the  higher  Verte- 
brata,  to  mere  sensations.  The  impressions  which  are  merely  /fit  in 
the  sensorium,  give  rise,  when  they  pass  upwards  into  the  Cerebrum, 
to  Ideas,  which  then  become  the  material  (so  to  speak)  of  all  the  higher 
mental  processes.  These  processes  may  be  ranked  under  two  dis- 
tinct heads,  namely,  the  Emotional  and  the  Intelligential ;  tho  former 
being  most  intimately  connected  with  the  sensations  which  prompt  them, 
whilst  the  latter  are  commonly  of  a  much  more  abstract  character. 
The  Emotions  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  a&  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain 
associated  with  particular  classes  of  ideas;  and  it  is  this  association 
which  gives  them  the  character  of  tho  moving  or  active  powers  of  the 
miud,  and  which  makes  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  springs 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  actions.  When  strongly  excited,  the  Emo- 
tions may  produce  movements  which  tho  Will  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
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Strain ;  as  when  we  burst  into  laughter  at  some  ludicrous  image  presented 
to  the  mind,  either  by  a  present  sensation  or  by  an  act  of  the  Memory 
or  Imagination,  notwithstanding  the  strongest  inducements  presented  by 
"time,  place,  and  circumstance'*  to  a  preservation  of  our  gravity. 
The  distinctness  of  the  character  of  Emotional  and  Volitional  movd- 
ments  is  further  evident  from  this,  that  cases  of  paralysis  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  (especially  in  the  facial  nerves,  through  which  most  of  the 
muscles  of  ^'expression"  are  excited  to  action),  in  which  the  muscles  are 
obedient  to  one  class  of  impulses,  while  the  other  exerts  no  power  over 
them.     Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face  were 

Ealsied  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  patient  could  not  voluntarily  close 
is  eye,  nor  draw  his  mouth  towards  that  side  ;  yet  when  any  ludicrous 
circumstance  caused  him  to  laugh,  their  usual  play  was  manifested  in 
the  expression  of  his  countenance.  And  in  another  case,  the  muscles 
were  obedient  to  the  will ;  but  when  the  individual  laughed  or  cried 
under'  the  influence  of  an  emotion,  it  was  only  on  one  side  of  his  face. 
To  these  may  be  added  another  case,  in  which  the  right  arm  was  com- 
pletely palsied,  so  that  the  individual  had  not  the  least  voluntary  power 
over  it ;  yet  it  was  violently  agitated,  whenever  he  met  a  friend  whom  he 
desired  to  greet. — The  influence  of  an  undue  tendency  to  Emotional 
excitement,  is  remarkably  seen  in  what  are  ordinarily  termed  Hysterical 
states  of  the  system ;  in  which  violent  convulsive  paroxysms  are  fre- 
quently brought  on  by  the  most  trivial  causes,  if  these  should  call  the 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind  into  undue  activity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  peculiar  actions  performed  by  the  subject  of 
what  is  termed  Mesmeric  influence,  are  the  result  of  a  condition  of  this 
nature.  There  appears  to  be,  in  such  persons,  a  proneness  to  activity 
of  the  consensual  and  emotional  parts  of  the  nervous  centres,  which 
manifests  itself  most  strongly  when  the  control  of  the  will  is  withdrawn ; 
and  thus  very  slight  impressions  produce  very  powerful  involuntary 
movements, — especially  when  this  response  is  favored  by  the  strong 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  to  exhibit  any  particular  manifestation 
that  is  known  to  be  expected  by  the  bystanders. 

918.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  Emotional  movements 
of  Man  and  the  higher  animals  may  be  ranked  in  the  same  category 
with  LiBtinctive  actions  of  the  lower;  and  that  the  Desires  of  the 
former  are  comparable  to  the  instinctive  Propensities  of  the  latter. 
But  this  comparison  is  erroneous;  for  what  we  term  propensities  (among 
the  lower  animals)  are  nothing  else  than  tendencies  to  perform  particular 
movements  in  respondence  to  particular  sensations,  without  any  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  the  movement  or  of  the  object  which  has  excited  it ;  whilst  an 
Emotion  involves  an  idea  of  the  object  which  has  called  it  up,  and  a  Desire 
involves  a  conception  of  the  object  to  be  obtained. — The  imitative  actions 
afford  a  good  example  of  the  difference  between  a  propensity  and  a 
desire.  The  former  is  manifested  in  such  imitative  movements  as  are 
purely  consensual ;  the  sensation,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  the  action 
in  each  case,  exciting  a  respondent  automatic  movement,  as  when  we 
yawn  involuntarily  from  seeing  or  hearing  the  action  performed  by 
another,  or  as  when  children  learn  undesignedly  to  perform  many  of 
the  movements  which  they  witness  in  adults.     This  propensity  to  in- 
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volunt&ry  imitation  is  much  stronger  in  some  individuals  than  iu  oilier*. 
On  the  other  band,  imitative  actions  may  be  vuluntarily  performed,  as 
the  result  of  a  degire  to  execute  them,  which  involves  a  distinct  ides  oS 
the  object ;  and  the  moving  force  of  this  desire  is  derived  from  ibe 
pleasure  which  the  individual  derives  from  the  performance,  and  wbicb 
he  6nd3  either  in  the  act  itself,  or  in  the  enjoyment  which  it  affords  to 
others,  or  in  its  prospective  benefits  (pecuniarv  or  otherwise)  to  himself. 
Thus  we  see  that  tho  Mind  {properly  so  calle<l)  is  concerned  in  all  Emo- 
tional actions ;  whilst  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  participation  of  any  biglur 
attribute  than  sensation  in  the  purely  Instinctivo  acts;  ami  orcn  Ibn  k 
not  a  requisite  link  in  the  chain,  by  which  many  of  the  moTetnents  m 
excited,  that  arc  usually  grouped  together  under  that  designation. 

til9.  Again,  the  Emotions  may  be  excited  by  operations  of  1I10  Mind 
itself,  as  well  as  by  sensations  immediately  received  from  without. 
Thus,  involuntary  laughter  may  result  from  a  ludicrous  idea,  culled  np 
by  some  train  of  association,  and  having  no  obvious  connexion  with  Ui« 
sensation  which  first  set  this  process  in  operation ;  and  the  variooa  roOT»- 
ments  of  the  face  and  person  by  which  Actors  endeavor  to  express  ttrcmi 
emotions,  are  most  effectual  in  conveying  their  meaning,  when  they  renh 
from  the  actual  working  of  the  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  perromfr, 
who  has  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  identified  himself  (so  to  speak)  with 
the  character  he  personates.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  tut  u 
which  paroxysms  of  Hysterical  convulsion,  in  themselves  beyond  the 
power  of  tho  Will  to  excite  or  control,  are  brought  on  by  a  vokntmrr 
effort ;  this  being  exerted,  not  in  the  attempts  to  perform  the  tBOTe- 
ments,  but  in  "getting  up,"  so  to  speak,  the  state  of  feeling,  Croo 
which,  when  it  is  once  excited,  the  movements  spontaneously  flow.  Id 
all  these  instances,  and  others  of  like  nature,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
agency  of  the  Cerebrum  produced  the  same  condition  in  the  Aotonwtie 
centres,  as  that  which  is  more  directly  excited  by  sensations  reccited 
through  their  own  afferent  nerves. — But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bno- 
tions,  by  their  influence  on  tho  Reasoning  processes,  are  largely  eon- 
cerned  in  many  actions  which  aro  strictly  voluntary ;  in  fact  it  ataj  be 
qneitioncd  whether  there  are  ani/  of  our  actions,  the  power  neoesstfT  for 
whose  performance  is  not  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  eraotMUil 
states  of  mind;  allourmofiVes  to  any  kind  of  exertion  being  found,  ifosm- 
fully  analysed,  to  have  reference  to  pleasure  to  be  derived,  or  pain  to  be 
aroided,  either  in  the  very  performance  of  the  action,  or  in  the  ooose- 

Jnenoes  which  our  reasoning  processes  connect  with  it.  And  it  will  be 
onnd  that  the  difference  between  those  persons  who  are  said  to  act  fivB 
feeling,  and  those  who  are  said  to  be  guided  by  reaion,  is  not  preotMlT 
what  these  terms  imply  ;  for  tho  actions  of  both  are  equally  dctemcbMa 
by  the  motives  Bupplied  by  emotional  states ;  and  the  difference  ntbv 
lies  in  this,  that  one  class  act  on  their ^r«t  impulses  without  oonsideriu 
the  consequences,  whilst  the  other  calculate  tho  Tfmotfr  resalta,  aM 
weigh  tho  future  pain  against  the  present  pleasure,  the  ultimate  vqttf- 
ment  against  the  immediate  distress. — The  Emotional  slates  are  pecih 
liarly  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  corporeal  ijatmi 
thus  a  very  slight  depravation  of  the  blood  may  produce  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  everything  to  which  the  miad  tnajr 
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be  directed,  and  especiallj  of  all  that  relates  to  the  individual ;  whilst 
that  condition  of  perfect  health  which  is  derived  from  wholesome  re- 
creation, fresh  air,  active  exercise,  &c.,  is  almost  always  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  elasticity,  which  occasions  even  real 
evils  to  be  but  comparatively  little  felt. 

920.  When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  InteUigential  actions  of 
which  the  Cerebrum  appears  (in  our  present  state  of  being)  to  be  the 
exclusive  instrument,  we  perceive  that  the  attribute  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  both  from  the  Instinctive  and  Emotional,  is  their  inten- 
tional or  purponive  performance,  in  accordance  with  the  mental  concep- 
tion of  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  the  intellectual  belief  as  to  the 
most  advantageous  means  of  accomplishing  it.  The  decision  thus 
formed  by  the  Seasoning  processes,  is  put  into  operation  by  the  Will ; 
and  thus  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  Voluntary  act,  that  it  is  designed 
by  the  individual  to  answer  a  certain  purpose  which  is  distinctly 
present  to  the  mind. — Now  when  we  come  to  analyze  the  faculties 
concerned  in  this  class  of  operations,  we  find  that  the  one  most  closely 
related  to  the  simple  Sensorial  powers  already  treated  of,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  essential  to  all  the  higher  operations,  is  Memory. 
This  faculty  is  one  of  those  first  awakened  in  the  opening  mind  of  the 
Infant ;  and  we  find  traces  of  it  in  animals  that  seem  to  be  otherwise 
guided  by  pure  Instinct.  It  obviously  affords  the  first  steps  towards 
Uie  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  since  no  experience  can  be  gained 
without  it,  and  the  foundation  of  all  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  lies  in  the  application  of  the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired 
and  stored  up  in  the  mind.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this 
attribute  belongs  to  the  Cerebrum  exclusively;  no  impression  made 
upon  the  Sensorial  centres  being  ever  remembered,  unless  they  are 
registered  (as  it  were)  in  this  organ.  And  further,  there  is  evidence 
that  no  impression  of  this  kind  once  made  upon  the  Cerebrum  ik  ever 
entirely  lost,  in  the  normal  state ;  although  disease  or  accident  will 
sometimes  occasion  a  complete  destruction  of  the  memory,  or  will 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  a  particular  class  of  objects  or  of  ideas. 
All  memory,  however,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  principle  of  Sugges- 
tion ;  one  idea  being  linked  with  another,  or  with  a  particular  sensa- 
tion, in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  called  up  by  its  recurrence ;  and  a 
period  of  many  years  frequently  intervening,  without  that  combination 
of  circumstances  presenting  itself  which  is  requisite  to  arouse  the  dor- 
mant impression  of  some  early  event.  Sometimes  this  combination 
occurs  in  Dreaming,  Delirium,  or  Insanity,  three  states  which  agree  in 
this,  that  the  Will  has  no  control  over  the  current  of  thought ;  and 
ideas  are  thus  recalled,  of  which  the  mind  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity 
has  no  remembrance. 

921.  It  is  upon  the  ideas  aroused  in  the  mind  by  Sensorial  changes, 
or  recalled  by  Oonceptiony  or  evolved  by  the  process  of  Reflection  (in 
which  the  mind  perceives  its  own  operations,  and  traces  relations 
amongst  its  objects  of  thought),  or  generated  by  the  Imagination 
(which  really  acts,  however,  rather  by  combining  into  new  forms,  than 
by  creating  altogether  de  novo\  that  all  acts  of  Reasoning  are  based. 
These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  aggregation  and  collocation  of 
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ideas,  the  decompoaition  of  complex  ideas  into  more  simple  ones,  i 
the  combination  of  simple  ideas  into  general  expressions;  in  which  are 
exercised  the  faculty  of  Comparison,  hy  which  the  relations  and  con- 
nexions of  ideas  are  perceived,  that  of  Abstraction,  by  which  we  fix 
our  attention  on  aoy  particular  qualities  of  the  object  of  our  thought, 
and  isolate  it  from  the  rest,  and  that  of  Generalization,  by  which  we 
grasp  in  our  minds  some  definite  notions  in  regard  to  the  general 
relations  of  those  objects.  These  are  the  processes  chie8y  concerned 
in  the  simple  acquirement  of  Knowledge,  with  which  class  of  opera- 
tions the  Emotional  part  of  our  nature  has  very  little  participation, 
save  as  furnishing  the  degirc  which  may  be  the  necessary  incitement 
to  the  exertion  of  the  intellect.  A  certain  measure  of  intellectual 
activity  seems  natural  to  Man,  provided  that  the  development  of  the 
mind  has  taken  place  under  favorable  circumstances;  and  our  highest 
pleasures  are  connected  with  the  healthful  and  almost  spontaneous  exer- 
cise of  its  faculties. 

922.  But  the  Will  possesses  a  determining  power  over  the  mental 
as  well  B3  over  the  bodily  operations;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  this  determin- 
ing power  which  is  the  source  of  the  self-control  that  cbaracterizes  the 
well-regulated  mind  of  Man,  and  distinguishes  him  alike  from  the 
madman  and  the  brute.  The  regulation  of  our  conduct  consists  in  the 
application  of  our  reasoning  powers  to  the  circumstances  of  onr  con- 
dition, and  in  the  due  regulation  of  those  emotional  tendencies,  which 
(as  already  pointed  out,  §  919)  are  the  moving  springs  of  our  actions. 
However  powerful  these  tendencies  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  we  possess  within  ourselves  the  means  of  checking  them,  by 
withdrawing  our  minds  by  a  voluntary  effort  from  the  thoughts  which 
they  suggest,  aa  well  as  by  calling  forth  opposing  influences  within  us, 
flo  that  the  decision  which  is  finally  arrived  at  is  something  very 
different  from  that  which  the  first  "  balance  of  motives"  would  hare 
produced.  It  is  the  deficiency  or  entire  loss  of  this  power  of  self- 
control  that  usually  constitutes  the  first  etep  in  the  development  of 
Insanity  ;  for  this  state  generally  consists,  not  so  much  in  a  perversion 
of  the  reasoning  processes,  as  in  a  disorder  of  the  emotional  slate, 
which  causes  the  patient  to  dwell  upon  particular  trains  of  thought, 
until  his  feelings  in  relation  lo  them  become  exaggerated  or  perverted; 
and  at  last  intellectual  delusions  arise,  from  the  habit  of  viewing  every- 
thing that  comes  before  the  mind  through  a  distorted  medium,  and 
from  the  substitution  of  the  patient's  morbid  imaginings  for  real  occnr- 
fcnces.  In  what  is  now  termed  impulsive  Insanity,  there  is  intellectual 
perversion  ;  but  a  desire  of  some  kind  is  so  powerfully  excited,  that  the 
Will  cannot  control  it.  And  every  phase  may  be  witnessed  between  a 
state  of  this  kind,  which  renders  the  individual  an  irresponsible  agent, 
and  that  mental  condition  in  which  the  individual,  though  originally  fully 
able  to  control  himself,  habitually  gives  way  to  his  passions,  and  thus, 
by  their  continual  indulgence,  at  lust  allows  them  to  become  tbo  domi- 
nant powers  of  bis  mind. 

923.  Although  the  Will  has  been  usually  regarded  as  directly  dtter- 
mininff  those  muscular  movements  which  are  usually  distinguished  as 
Yoluotary,  through  tbe  mletmediatioD  of  fibres  originating  in  the  oerc- 
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bral  convolutions  and  proceeding  to  the  muscles,  yet  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  process  fully  bears  out  the  idea  already  put  forwards,  that  the 
Will  really  operates  through  the  Automatic  apparatus,  exciting  parti- 
cular groups  of  muscular  actions,  just  as  they  would  be  called  forth  by 
sensations  directly  excited  by  external  objects.  For  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  Oranio-spinal  Axis  (consisting  of  the  Sensory  Ganglia,  Me- 
dulla Oblongata,  and  Spinal  Cord)  receives  all  the  sensory  nerves,  and 
gives  origin  to  all  the  motor ;  ana  that  the  fibres  which  pass  between 
the  Cerebral  convolutions  and  the  Sensory  Ganglia,  probably  serve  to 
bring  these  centres  into  mutual  relation,  and  are  not  continuous  with 
those  of  any  nerves,  either  sensory  or  motor.  And  we  might  expect, 
therefore  that  the  addition  of  a  cerebrum  to  this  automatic  apparatus 
would  have  the  effect  of  supplying  a  new  stimulus  to  movement,  which, 
whilst  proceeding  from  mental  operations,  should  still  act  through  the 
same  mechanism  as  that  already  provided  for  the  reflex  and  consensual 
movements.  Now,  when  we  attentively  consider  the  nature  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  voluntary  action,  we  perceive  that  the  agency  of 
the  Will  is  limited  to  the  determination  of  the  result;  and  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  and  co-ordination  of  the  individual 
movements,  by  which  that  result  is  brought  about.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, we  should  be  dependent  upon  our  anatomical  knowledge,  for  our 
power  of  performing  even  the  simplest  movements  of  the  body.  Again, 
there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  we  can  single  out  any  individual 
muscle,  and  put  it  into  action  independently  of  others ;  and  the  cases  in 
which  we  ean  do  so,  are  those  in  which  a  single  muscle  is  concerned  in 
producing  the  result,  as  in  the  elevation  of  the  eyelid ;  and  we  then 
really  single  out  the  muscle  by  ^^  willing"  the  result.  Thus,  then,  how- 
ever startling  the  position  may  at  first  appear,  we  have  a  right  to  affirm 
that  the  Will  cannot  exert  any  direct  or  immediate  power  over  the 
muscles ;  but  that  its  determinations  are  carried  into  effect  through  an 
intermediate  mechanism,  which,  without  any  further  guidance  on  our  own 
part,  selects  and  combines  the  particular  muscles  whose  contractions  are 
requisite  to  produce  the  desired  movement.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Sensorial  centres  play  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  Cerebrum,  sending  to  it 
impressions  of  a  kind  fitted  to  call  forth  its  peculiar  activity  as  an  instru- 
ment of  purely  mental  operations  ;  and  in  return,  the  Cerebrum  appears 
to  play  downwards  upon  the  motor  portion  of  the  automatic  apparatus, 
sending  to  it  volitional  impulses  which  excite  its  motorial  activity.  And 
thus  we  see  that  the  very  same  action  may  be  excited  through  an  impres- 
sion conveyed  to  the  centres  of  the  whole  system  through  some  one  or 
more  nerves  of  the  external  aenaeSj  or  through  the  fibres  converging  to 
them  from  the  cerebral  convolutions,  whicn  have  been  not  unaptly 
called  *^  the  nerves  of  the  internal  senses  ;"  and  may  hence  be  automatic 
in  the  first  case,  and  voluntary  in  the  second.  For  example,  in  the  act 
of  Coughing,  we  have  the  very  same  combination  and  succession  of 
diverse  but  mutually  related  actions,  whether  the  operation  be  excited 
by  the  presence  of  an  irritating  particle  in  the  air-passages,  or  be  per- 
formed as  the  consequence  of  a  voluntary  effort.  And  a  little  attention 
to  his  own  consciousness  will  satisfy  the  reader,  that  as  regards  the 
selection  and  co-ordination  of  the  movements  which  are  concerned,  the 
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Intelligence  and  Will  are  no  more  concerned  in  the  one  case  than  in  tbe 
other. — And  hence  it  follows,  that  all  the  movements  nhicb  are  per- 
formed by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Cerebro-apinal  system  of  ganglia 
and  nerves,  are  in  their  essential  nature  automatic;  and  that  their  caa- 
racter  as  Reflex,  Instinctive,  Emotional,  or  Voluntary,  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  impulses  which  respectively 
originate  them. 

924.  There  are  various  conditions,  some  of  them  natural,  others 
morbid,  in  which  the  distinctness  of  the  functions  of  the  Cerebral  Hemi- 
spheres is  well  marked.  Thus  in  profound  sleep  they  seem  to  be 
entirely  dormant;  tbe  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  by  which 
the  necessary  reflex  actions  are  carried  on,  being  alone  In  a  state  of 
activity.  In  this  condition,  tho  Sensory  ganglia  also  appear  to  be  in  a 
torpid  state ;  but  in  less  profound  sleep,  actions  are  often  performed, 
which  may  bo  referred  to  the  consensual  group, — being  such  as  the  sen- 
sation would  immediately  prompt,  without  any  reflection,  and  not  being 
remembered  in  the  waking  state.  Thus  we  turn  in  our  beds,  under  the 
influence  of  an  uneasy  sensation  ;  or  we  give  some  sign  of  recognition 
when  our  names  are  called.  The  first  of  these  appears  to  be  a  purely 
consensual  movement,  being  as  automatic  as  if  it  were  a  reflex  action; 
the  other  seems  to  have  become  as  automatic  hy  the  influence  of  habit, 
and  to  belong  to  that  class  of  secondarily  automatic  actions,  in  which 
the  movement,  though  at  flrst  directed  hy  the  will,  has  become,  after 
very  frequent  performance,  so  closely  associated  with  the  guiding  sug- 
gestion, as  to  be  called  forth  by  it  alone  (§  904). — In  the  Coma  of  Apo- 
plexy, Narcotic  Poisoning,  &c.,  we  witness  the  same  gradations  as  in 
ordinary  sleep.  When  it  is  least  profound,  it  seems  to  aSect  the  Cere- 
bral hemispheres  alone ;  the  Sensory  Ganglia  being  still,  in  some  degree, 
open  to  the  reception  of  impressions.  When  complete,  however,  none 
but  reflex  actions  can  he  excited ;  and  if  it  advance  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, it  does  BO  by  tho  supervention  of  the  same  state  of  torpidity  in  the 
Medulla  Oblongata,  whereby  the  respiratory  movements  are  brought  to 
a  close.  These  movements  do  not  cease  until  the  power  of  deglutition 
has  been  lost,  and  until  the  eye  ceases  to  close,  when  the  edge  of  the 
lid  is  irritated ;  but  when  this  is  the  case,  a  fatal  termination  may  be 
apprehended,  as  it  is  thus  shown  that  the  torpor  is  extending  to  the 
Spinal  system  of  Nerves. — In  the  condition  of  Dreaming,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  Cerebrum  were  partially  active ;  a  train  of  thought  being  sug- 
gested, frequently  by  sensations  from  without ;  which  is  carried  on  with- 
out any  controlling  or  directing  power  on  the  part  of  the  Mind;  and 
which  is  not  corrected,  or  is  only  modified  in  a  limited  degree,  by  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  experience.  This  condition  is  still  more  remark- 
able in  Somnambulism,  or  (as  it  has  been  belter  termed)  Sleep-walking; 
in  which  the  dreams  are  not  only  acted,  but  may  be  often  acted  on  with 
the  utmost  facility, — a  suggestion  conveyed  through  any  of  the  oenaes 
excepting  sight  (which  is  usually  in  abeyance)  being  apprehended  and 
followed-up  with  the  utmost  readiness,  and,  in  like  manner,  with  little 
or  no  correction  from  experience.  Between  this  condition,  and  that  of 
ordinary  dreaming,  on  the  one  band,  and  that  of  complete  inBeasibility 
on  the  other,  there    is    every  shade  of   variety ;    which  is  preeented 
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by  different  individuals,  or  by  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
The  Cerebellum,  in  the  Sleep-walking  state,  seems  to  be  frequently  in  a 
condition  of  peculiar  activity;  a  remarkable  power  of  balancing  and 
combining  the  movements  of  the  body,  being  often  exhibited. 

925.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  an  undue  exaltation  or  a  per- 
version of  mental  activity,  without  any  affection  of  the  sensorial  appa* 
ratus.  This  is  well  seen,  for  example,  in  tJie  first  stage  of  Alcoholic 
excitement,  and  in  that  of  Mania,  Phrenins,  and  other  disorders  in 
which  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  are  especially  affected.  Frequentlyi 
as  in  the  case  of  Alcohol,  Opium,  Haschish,  &c.,  we  may  directly  attri- 
bute the  morbid  action  of  the  Cerebrum  to  the  presence  of  a  poison  in 
the  blood  which  permeates  it ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
many  other  forms  of  delirium  are  partly  due  to  a  perverted  state  of  that 
fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  extreme 
depression  of  intellectual  power,  as  well  as  of  the  emotional  state,  is 
often  to  be  attributed  to  a  depravation  of  the  blood ;  a  slight  accumula- 
tion of  bile  being  very  prone  to  occasion  this  state  in  some  individuals, 
and  an  entire  change  being  effected  by  a  mild  dose  of  mercurial  prepa- 
rations, which,  by  eliminating  the  bile,  restores  the  circulating  fluid  to 
its  proper  purity.  And  it  may  be  fairly  suspected,  that  the  foul  atmo- 
sphere in  the  midst  of  which  a  large  class  of  our  population  habitually 
lives,  has  the  effect,  by  keeping  their  blood  charged  with  noxious  mat- 
ters, of  so  perverting  the  actions  of  the  brain,  that  neither  the  intelleo- 
tual  powers  nor  the  moral  sense  can  be  duly  exercised ;  and  thus  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  Sanitary  Reform  will  largely  beneflt  not  merely  the 
corporeal  but  the  mental  and  moral  health  of  those,  whose  position  is  at 
present  one  of  fearful  degradation  from  the  want  of  it. 

8.  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  System, 

926.  The  Cerebro-Spinal  apparatus,  of  which  the  several  parts  have 
now  been  described,  is  not  the  only  system  of  ganglia  and  nerve-trunks, 
that  is  contained  within  the  body  of  a  Yertebrated  animal.  There  is 
another  system,  having  its  own  set  of  centres,  and  its  own  distribution 
of  branches,  characterized  also  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  fibres  of  which  its  trunks  are  composed,  and  communicating  at 
numerous  points  with  the  preceding.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column,  there  is  a  series  of  ganglia  on  each  side  ; 
communicating,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  spinal  nerves,  as  they  issue 
from  the  vertebral  canal ;  and  also  connecting  themselves  with  the  two 
large  Semilunar  ganglia,  which  He  amidst  the  abdominal  viscera;  as  well 
as  with  a  series  of  ganglia,  that  is  found  near  the  base  of  the  heart.  In 
the  head,  also,  there  are  numerous  scattered  ganglia,  which  evidently 
belong  to  the  same  system ;  having  several  communications  with  the 
cephalic  nerves  ;  and  being  also  connected  with  the  chain  of  ganglia  in 
the  neck.  The  branches  proceeding  from  this  series  of  ganglia  are  dis- 
tributed, not  to  the  skin  and  muscles  (like  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system),  but  to  the  organs  of  digestion  and  secretion,  to  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  particularly  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  on  which  they 
form  a  plexus  whose  branches  probably  accompany  their  minutest  rami- 
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ficationa.  The  peculiar  connexion  of  this  system  of  nerves  wilt  the 
organe  of  vegetative  life,  has  caused  it  to  receive  the  designation  of  the 
Nervous  System  of  Organic  Life ;  the  Cerebro-Spinal  system  being 
termed  the  Nervous  System  of  Animal  Life.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently 
termed  the  gajiglionic  system;  on  account  of  the  separation  of  its  centres 
into  scattered  ganglia,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  concentra- 
tion that  !s  so  evident  in^he  Cerehro-spinal  system.  But  this  term  is 
objectionahle,  as  leading  to  a  supposed  analogy  between  this  system  and 
the  general  nervous  system  of  Invertebrata,  whose  centres  are  eqoslly 
scattered; — an  analogy  which  is  completely  erroneous,  since  as  we  have 
seen,  this  last  is  chiefly  the  representative  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal  system 
of  Vertebruted  animals.  The  term  Sympathetic  is  perhaps  the  best; 
although  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  system  of  nerves  is  the 
instrument  of  by  any  means  all  the  sympathies,  which  manifest  them- 
selves between  different  organs. 

927.  The  sympathetic  system  contains  both  classes  of  nervous  fibres; 
— the  ordinary  white  tubular  fibres,  all  of  which  are  probably  derived 
from  the  Cerebro-Spinal  system  ;  and  the  gray  or  gelatinous  fibres,  part 
of  which  seem  to  belong  to  itself  (§  375).  Thus  we  may  consider  e«ch 
system  as  intermingling  itself  with  the  other ; — the  Cerebro-Spinal  eye- 
tern  transmitting  some  of  its  fibres,  both  motor  and  sensory,  into  the 
Sympathetic ; — whilst  the  Sympathetic  is  represented  in  the  Cerebro- 
Spinal  system,  by  certain  fibres  and  collections  of  vesicular  matter  of 
its  own.  The  trunks  that,  proceed  from  the  Semilunar  ganglia,  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  gray  or  organic  fibres ;  whence  it  is  evident 
that  these  ganglia  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  centres  of  the  Sympa^ 
thetic  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trunks  which  issue  from  t]ie 
chain  of  spinal  ganglia,  contain  a  large  admixture  of  white  or  tubular 
fibres. 

028.  The  Sympathetic  nerves  possess  a  certain  degree  of  power  of 
exciting  Muscular  contractions,  in  the  various  parts  to  which  they  are 
distributed.  Thus  by  irritating  them,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
an  animal,  contractions  may  be  excited  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  pharynx  to  the  rectum,  according  to  the  trunks  whicn 
are  irritated, — in  the  heart,  after  its  ordinary  movements  have  ceased, 
— in  the  aorta,  vena  cava,  and  thoracic  duct, — in  the  ductus  choledochos, 
uterus,  fallopian  tubes,  vas  deferens,  and  vesicula:  seminales.  But  the 
very  same  contractions  may  be  excited,  by  irritating  the  roots  of  those 
Spinal  nerves,  from  which  the  Sympathetic  trunks  receive  their  vhil« 
fibres;  and  there  is,  consequently,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
motor  power  of  the  latter  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Cerehro-spinal 
system.  Whatever  sensory  endowments  the  Sympathetic  trunks  pos- 
sess, are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  same  connexion.  In  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  the  body,  these  are  not  manifested.  The  parts  ex- 
clusively supplied  by  Sympathetic  trunks  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  sensible;  and  no  sign  of  pain  is  given  when  the  Sympa- 
thetic trunks  themselves  are  irritated.  But  in  certain  diseased  conditions 
of  those  organs,  violent  pains  are  felt  in  them ;  and  these  pains  can 
only  be  produced  through  the  medium  of  fibres  communicating  wlt^ 
sensorium  through  the  spinal  nerves. 
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929.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  precision,  as  to  the  functions 
of  the  Sympathetic  system.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  constitutes  the  channel  through  which  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  mind  affect  the  Organic  functions ;  and  this  especially 
through  its  power  of  regulating  the  calibre  of  the  arteries.  We  have 
examples  of  the  influence  of  these  states  upon  the  Circulation,  in  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart  which  is  produced  oy  an  agitated  state  of  feel- 
ing ;  in  the  Syncope,  or  suspension  of  the  heart's  action,  which  some- 
times comes  on  from  a  sudden  shock;  in  the  acts  of  blushing  and 
turning  pale,  which  consists  in  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  small 
arteries ;  in  the  sudden  increase  of  the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mam- 
ntary  secretions,  under  the  influence  of  particular  states  of  mind,  which 
increase  is  probably  due  to  the  temporary  dilatation  of  the  arteries  that 
supply  the  glands,  as  in  the  act  of  blushing ;  and  in  many  other  phe- 
nomena. It  is  probable  that  the  Sympa^etic  system  not  only  thus 
brings  the  Organic  functions  into  relation  with  the  Animal,  but  that  it 
also  tends  to  harmonize  the  former  with  each  other,  so  as  to  bring^the 
various  acts  of  secretion,  nutrition,  &;c.,  into  mutual  conformity.  For 
whilst  the  quantity  of  a  secreted  product,  or  the  amount  of  tissue  gene- 
rated in  a  part,  may  be  affected  by  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels  supplying  it,  the  quality  of  the  secretion,  or  the 
character  of  the  tissue,  may  be  likewise  affected  (there  seems  valid 
reason  to  believe)  by  that  Nervous  force,  whose  relations  to  the  Physical 
and  Chemical,  as  well  as  to  all  other  Vital  forces,  are  so  intimate 
(§  396). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  SENSATION,  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL. 
1.   0/  Sensation  in  general, 

930.  All  beings  of  a  truly  Animal  Nature  possess  (there  is  cood 
reason  to  believe),  a  consciousness  of  their  own  existence,  first  denved 
from  a  feeling  of  some  of  the  corporeal  changes  taking  place  within 
themselves ;  and  also  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  sensibility  to  the  con- 
dition of  external  things.  This  consciousness  of  what  is  taking  place 
within  and  around  the  individual,  is  all  derived  from  impressions  made 
upon  its  afferent  nervous  fibres ;  which,  being  conveyed  by  them  to  the 
central  sensorium,  are  there  felt  (§  390).  Of  the  mode  in  which  the 
impression,  hitherto  a  change  of  a  physical  character,  is  there  made  to 
act  upon  the  mind^  we. are  absolutely  ignorant;  we  only  know  the 
fact.  Although  we  commonly  refer  our  various  sensations  to  the  parts 
at  which  the  impressions  are  made, — as,  for  instance,  when  we  say 
that  we  have  a  pain  in  the  hand,  or  an  ache  in  the  leg, — we  really  use 
incorrect  language ;  for,  though  we  may  refer  our  sensations  to  the 
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parts  where  the  impression  is  first  made  on  the  nerves,  they  ar«  really 
ftlt  in  the  brain.  This  is  evident  from  two  facts ; — first,  that  if  the 
nervous  communication  between  the  part  and  the  brain  be  interrupted, 
no  impressions,  however  violent,  can  make  themselves  felt ;  and  second, 
that  if  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  be  irritated  or  pinched,  anywhere  in  its 
course,  the  pain  which  is  felt  is  referred,  not  to  the  point  injured,  but 
to  the  surface  to  which  these  nerves  are  distributed.  Hence  the  well- 
known  fact  that,  for  some  time  after  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  the 
patient  feels  pains,  which  he  refers  to  the.  fingers  or  toes  that  have  been 
removed;  this  continues  untjl  the  irritation  of  the  cut  extremities  of  the 
nervous  trunks  has  subsided. 

931.  It  would  seem  probable  that,  among  the  lower  tribes  of  Ani- 
mals, there  exists  no  other  kind  of  sensibility,  than  that  termed  general 
or  common  ;  which  pervades,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  nearly  every 
part  of  the  bodies  of  the  higher.    It  is  by  this,  that  we  feel  those  im- 

Sressions,  made  upon  our  bodies  by  the  objects  around  us,  which  pro- 
uce  the  various  modifications  of /?atn,  the  sense  of  contact  or  resistance, 
the  sense. of  variations  of  temperature,  and  others  of  a  similar  character. 
From  what  was  formerly  stated  (§  403)  of  the  dependence  of  the  im- 
preiribilitv  of  the  sensory  nerves,  upon  the  activity  of  the  circulation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  extremities,  it  is  obvious  that  no  parts 
destitute  of  blood-vessels  can  receive  such  impressions,  or  (in  common 
language)  can  possess  sensibility.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  hair, 
nails,  teeth,  cartilages,  and  other  parts  that  are  altogether  extra-vascu- 
lar, are  themselves  destitute  of  sensibility ;  although  certain  parts  con- 
nected with  them,  such  as  the  bulb  of  the  hair,  or  the  vascular  membrane 
lining  the  pulp-cavity  of  the  tooth,  may  be  acutely  sensitive.  Again, 
in  tendons,  ligaments,  fibro-cartilages,  bones,  &;c.,  whose  substance  con- 
tains very  few  vessels,  there  is  but  a  very  low  amount  of  sensibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  skin  and  other  parts,  which  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  receive  such  impressions,  are  extremely  vascular ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  tissues  just  mentioned  become  ' 
acutely  sensible,  when  new  vessels  form  in  them  in  consequence  of 
diseased  action.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  parts 
should  be  sensible  in  a  degree  proportional  to  the  amount  of  blood  they 
may  contain ;  for  this  blood  may  be  sent  to  them  for  other  purposes, 
and  thev  may  contain  but  a  small  number  of  sensory  nerves.  Thus, 
although  it  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  action  of  Muscles,  that  they 
should  be  copiously  supplied  with  blood  (§  859),  they  are  by  no  means 
acutely  sensible ;  and,  in  like  manner.  Glands,  which  receive  a  large 
amount  of  blood  for  their  peculiar  purposes,  are  far  from  possessing  a 
high  degree  of  sensibility. 

932.  But  besides  the  general  or  common  sensibility,  which  is  dif- 
fused oyer  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  in  most  animals,  there  are  cer- 
tain parts,  which  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  receiving  impres- 
sions of  a  peculiar  or  special  kind,  such  as  sounds  or  odors,  that  would 
have  no  influence  on  the  rest ;  and  the  sensations  which  these  excite, 
being  of  a  kind  very  different  from  those  already  mentioned,  arouse 
ideas  in  our  minds,  which  we  should  never  have  gained  without  them. 
Thus,  although  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  shape  and  position 
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of  obiectB  bj  the  touch,  we  could  form  no  notion  of  their  color  with- 
out Bight,  of  their  sounds  without  hearing,  or  of  their  odors  without 
smell.  The  nerves  which  convej  these  npeeial  impressions,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  not  able  to  receive  those  of  a  common  kind;  thus  the 
eye,  however  well  fitted  for  seeing,  would  not  feel  the  touch  of  the 
finger,  if  it  were  not  supplied  by  branches  from  the  Fifth  pair,  as  well 
as  by  the  Optic.  Nor  can  the  different  nerves  of  special  sensation  be 
affected  by  impressions  that  are  adapted  to  operate  on  others ;  thus  the 
ear  cannot  distinguish  the  slightest  difference  between  a  luminous  and 
a  dark  object;  nor  could  the  eye  distinguish  a  sounding  body  flrom  a 
silent  one,  except  when  the  vibrations-  can  be  %een.  But  Electricity 
possesses  the  remarkable  power,  when  transmitted  along  the  several 
nerves  of  special  sense,  of  exciting  the  sensations  peculiar  to  each ;  and 
thus,  by  proper  management,  this  sinele  agent  may  be  made  to  produce 
flashes  of  light,  distinct  sounds,  a  phosphoric  odor,  a  peculiar  taste, 
and  a  pricking  feeling,  in  the  same  individual,  at  one  time.  Each  kind 
of  sensation  may  also  be  excited,  however,  by  meehanieal  irritation  of 
the  nerve  which  is  subservient  to  it. — The  feeling  of  fain  may  be  in- 
duced  by  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  as  well  as 
upon  those  of  feeling,  if  these  impressions  be  too  violent  or  excessive. 
Thus  the  dazzling  of  the  eye  by  a  strong  light,  and  still  more,  the 
action  of  a  moderate  light  in  an  irritable  state  of  the  retina, — sudden 
loud  sounds,  or  even  sounds  of  moderate  intensity  but  of  peculiar  harsh- 
ness,— -powerful  odors,  or  even  such  as  are  agreeable  in  moderation, — 
produce  feelings  of  uneasiness,  which  may  be  properly  called  painful, 
even  though  they  are  different  from  those  excited  through  the  nerves  of 
common  sensation. 

988.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  violent  excite- 
ment of  any  sensation  is  disagreeable ;  even  when  the  same  sensation, 
experienced  in  a  moderate  degree,  may  be  a  source  of  extreme  pleasure. 
But  the  question  of  degree  is  relative  rather  than  absolute:  that  is,  a 
sensation  may  be  felt  as  extremely  violent  by  one  individual,  whilst 
another,  who  is  more  accustomed  to  sensations  of  the  same  kind,  is  not 
disagreeably  affected  by  it.  Thus  our  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are 
entirely  governed  by  the  previous  condition  of  the  parts  affected ;  as  is 
shown  by  the  well-known  experiment  of  putting  one  hand  in  hot  water, 
the  other  in  cold,  and  then  transferring  them  both  to  tepid  water, — 
which  will  seem  cool  to  the  one  hand  and  warm  to  the  other.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  light  and  sound,  smell  and  taste.  A  per- 
son going  out  of  a  totally  dark  room,  into  one  moderately  bright,  is  for 
the  time  painfully  impressed  by  the  light,  but  soon  becomes  habituated 
to  it ;  whilst  another,  who  enters  it  from  a  room  brilliantly  iHuminated, 
will  consider  it  dark  and  gloomy. 

984.  The  intensity  with  which  sensations  are  felt,  therefore,  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  change  which  they  produce  in  the  sensorium.  The 
more  frequent  the  recurrence  of  any  particular  sensation,  the  more 
does  the  system  become  adapted  to  it,  and  the  less  change  does  it  pro- 
duce. It  is,  therefore,  perceived  in  a  less  and  less  degree,  and  at  last 
it  ceases  to  excite  attention.  The  stoppage  of  a  constantly-recurring 
sensation,  however,  will  produce  a  change,  which  makes  as  strong  an 
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impresBion  on  the  syetem  as  its  first  commencemeDt ;  thus  there  i 
perBons,  who  have  become  so  habituated  to  the  sound  of  a  waterfall  o 
even  of  a  forge-hammer,  that  they  cannot  sleep  anywhere  but  in  its 
< vicinity;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  a  person  has  gone  to  sleep 
under  the  influence  of  some  continuous  or  frequently-recurring  sound 
(such  as  the  voice  of  a  reader,  the  dropping  of  water,  the  tread  of  a 
sentinel,  &c.),  the  cessation  of  the  sound  will  cause  his  awaking. 

[135.  The  acuteness  of  particular  sensations  is  influenced  in  a  re- 
markable degree  by  the  attention  they  receive  from  the  mind.  If  the 
mind  be  entirely  inactive,  as  in  profound  sleep,  no  sensation  whatever 
is  produced  by  very  feeble  impressions;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
mind  is  from  any  cause  strongly  directed  upon  them,  impressions  very 
feeble  in  themselves  produce  sensations  of  even  painful  acuteness.  It 
is  in  this  manner,  that  the  habit  of  attending  to  sensations  of  any  par- 
ticular class  increases  their  vividness ;  so  that  they  are  at  once  per- 
ceived by  an  individual  on  the  watch  for  them,  when  they  do  not  ex- 
cite the  observation  of  others.  We  may  even,  by  a  strong  effort,  direct 
the  mind  into  one  particular  channel,  so  as  to  receive  only  those  sensa- 
tions which  have  reference  to  it,  and  to  be  unconscious  quoad  all  others. 
Thus,  the  applic.ition  of  the  mind  to  some  particular  train  of  thought 
may  prevent  our  being  conscious  of  anything  that  is  going  on  around  or 
within  us, — the  conversation  of  friends, — the  striking  of  the  clock, — 
the  calls  of  hunger,  &c.  This  abstraction  may  be  altogether  voluntary; 
and  the  possession  of  the  power  of  thus  withdrawing  the  mind  at  will 
from  the  influence  of  external  disturbing  causes,  and  of  fixing  it  upon 
any  particular  train  of  ideas,  is  an  extremely  valuable  one.  But  it  may 
also  be  involuntary,  and  may  be  a  source  of  inconvenience  from  its 
tendency  to  recur  at  improper  times, — producing  the  habitual  state 
which  is  known  as  absence  of  mind  or  reverie. 

936.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  make  a  distinction,  between  the 
sensations  themselves,  and  the  ideas  which  arc  the  immediate  results  of 
those  sensations,  when  they  are  perceived  by  the  mind.  These  ideas 
relate  to  the  cause  of  the  sensation,  or  the  object  by  which  the  impres- 
sion is  made.  Thus,  the  formation  of  the  pictnre  of  an  object,  upon 
the  retina,  produces  a  certain  impression  upon  the  optic  nerve;  which, 
being  conveyed  to  the  sensorium,  excites  a  corresponding  sensation, 
with  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  we  immediately  connect  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  object.  So  closely,  indeed,  is  this  idea  usually  re- 
lated to  the  sensation,  that  wo  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  them.  Thus,  I  may  say  at  this  moment,  "1  see  a  book 
on  the  table  before  me ;"  the  fact  being,  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain 
picture,  which  conveys  to  my  mind  the  ideas  of  a  book  and  of  u  table, 
and  of  their  relative  positions;  these  ideas  being  (in  Man)  the  result  of 
experience  and  associations, — in  fact,  originating  in  the  immediate 
application  of  the  knowledge  we  have  previously  acquired,  that  a  cer- 
tain object,  whose  picture  we  see,  is  a  book,  another  object  a  table,  and 
80  on.  We  are  liable  to  be  deceived  on  this  assumption;  as  when,  by 
a  clever  imitation,  a  picture  on  a  plane  surface  is  made  to  represent  ao 
object  in  relief,  so  perfectly  as  at  once  to  excit«  the  idea  of  the  Utter, 
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— which  may  not  be  corrected,  until  we  have  ascertained  bj  the  teach, 
the  flatness  of  the  real  object. 

937.  This  production  of  ideas,  by  the  agency  of  sensations,  is  a  pro- 
cess altogether  mental,  and  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  Mind.  We 
find  that  some  of  these  perceptions  or  elementary  notions  are  intuttive : 
that  is,  they  are  prior  to  all  experience,  and  are  as  necessarily  connected 
with  the  sensation  which  produces  them,  as  reflex  movements  are  with 
the  impression  that  excites  them.  This  seems  to  be  the  case,  for 
example,  with  regard  to  erect  vision.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
think,  that  either  infants  or  any  of  the  lower  animals  see  objects  in  an 
inverted  position,  until  they  have  corrected  their  notion  by  the  touch ; 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  inverted  picture  on  the  retina  should 
give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  inversion  of  the  object.  The  picture  is  so 
received  by  the  mind,  as  to  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  the  position  of 
external  objects,  which  harmonizes  with  the  ideas  we  derive  through  the 
touch ;  and  whilst  we  are  in  such  complete  ignorance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  sensation  at  all,  we  need  not 
feel  any  difficulty  about  the  mode  in  which  this  conformity  is  effected. 
But  in  Man,  as  already  stated,  the  attaching  definite  ideas  to  certain 
groups  of  lines,  colors,  &;c.,  with  respect  to  the  objects  they  repreeent| 
is  a  subsequent  process,  in  which  experience  and  memory  are  essentially 
concerned ;  as  we  see  particularly  well,  in  cases  presently  to  be  referred 
to,  in  which  the  sense  of  sight  has  been  acquired  comparatively  late  in 
life,  and  in  which  the  mode  of  using  it,  ana  of  connecting  the  sensa- 
tions received  through  it  with  those  received  through  the  touch,  has 
had  to  be  learned,  by  a  long-continued  training.  The  elementary 
notions  thus  formed, — which  may,  by  long  habit,  present  themselves  as 
immediately  and  unquestionably,  as  if  they  were  intuitive, — ^are  termed 
acquired  perceptions. 

938.  It  is  probable  that,  among  the  lower  animals,  the  proportion  of 
intuitive  perceptions  is  much  greater  than  in  Man ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  power  of  acquiring  perceptions  is  much  greater  than  theirs. 
So  that,  whilst  the  young  of  the  lower  animals  very  soon  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of 
its  food,  the  construction  of  its  habitation,  &c.,  its  range  is  very  limited, 
and  it  is  incapable  of  attaching  any  ideas  to  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
of  which  the  Human  mind  takes  cognizance.  This  correspondence 
between  the  acquired  perceptions  of  Man,  and  the  intuitive  perceptions 
of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  is  strikingly  evident  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  measuring  distance.  This  is  acquired  very  gradually  by  the 
Human  infant,  or  by  a  person  who  has  first  obtained  the  faculty  of 
sight  later  in  life ;  but  it  is  obviously  possessed  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  to  whose  maintenance  it  is  essential,  immediately  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  world.  Thus,  a  Fly-catcher,  immediately  after  its 
exit  from  the  egg,  has  been  known  to  peck  at  and  capture  an  insect,— 
an  action  which  requires  a  very  exact  appreciation  of  distance,  as  well 
as  a  power  of  precisely  regulating  the  muscular  movements  in  accordance 
with  it. 
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2.    Of  the  Sense  of  Touch. 

939.  By  the  sense  of  Touch  is  usually  understood  that  modification 
of  the  cominoa  sensibility  of  the  body,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  skin 
je  the  esptBcial  scat,  but  which  exists  also  in  some  of  its  internal  refiesioos. 
In  some  animals,  as  in  Man,  nearly  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body  is 
endowed  with  it,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree;  whilst  in  others,  as  the 
greater  number  of  Mammalia,  most  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Invertcbrata,  the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  so 
covered  with  hairs,  scales,  bony  or  horny  plates,  shells  of  various  kinds, 
complete  horny  envelopes,  &c.,  as  to  be  nearly  insensible  ;  and  the 
faculty  is  restricted  to  particular  portions  of  the  surface,  or  to  organs 
projecting  from  it,  which  often  possess  a  peculiarly  high  degree  of  tbb 
endowment.  Even  in  Man,  the  acutoness  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
cutaneous  surface  varies  greatly  in  different  parts,  being  greatest  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers  and  in  the  lips,  and  least  in  the  skin  of  the 
trunk,  arm,  and  thigh.  Thus  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses 
(rendered  blunt  by  bits  of  cork)  oan  be  separately  distingutsbed  by  the 
point  of  the  middle  finger,  when  approximated  so  closely  as  l-3d  of  a 
line;  whilst  they  require  to  be  opened  so  widely  as  30  lines  from  each 
other,  to  be  separately  distinguished,  when  pressed  upon  the  skin  over 
the  spine,  or  upon  that  of  the  middle  of  the  arm  or  thigh. 

940,  The  impressions  that  produce  the  sense  of  touch  are  reocived 
through  the  sensory  papUlce,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  true  Skin  is 
beset, — more  or  less  closely,  according  to  the  part  of  it  that  is  examined. 
These  papillsa  are  minute  elevations,  which  enclose  loops  of  capillary 
vessels  (Fig.  157),  and  branches  of  the  sensory  nerves.     With  regard 
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to  the  precise  course  of  the  latter,  there  is  some  uncertainty ;  but  it  la 
probable,  from  analogy,  that  the  representation  given  of  them  by 
Gerber  (Fig.  168)  is  in  the  main  correct ;  and  that  each  loop  of  the 
Sensory  nerve  is  connected  with  one  or  more  vesicular  foci,  on  some 
change  in  which  the  formation  of  the  sensory  impression  is  immediately 
dependent  (§  382).  It  is  peculiar  to  the  sense  of  Touch,  and  to  that  of 
Taste  (which  is  closely  related  to  it)  that  the  impression  must  be  made 
by  the  contact  of  the  object  itself  with  the  sensory  surface,  and  not 
through  any  intermediate  agency.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in 
regard  to  the  sense  of  Temperature,  which  seems  to  be  in  many 
respects  different  from  ordinary  touch;  here  the  proximiti/  of  the  warm 
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or  cold  body  is  sufficient,  the  impressionH  being  made  after  tbe  mannQr 
of  those  of  odors,  sounds,  kc.  It  ia  worth  reoiarking,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  ipecial  nature  of  the  sensory  fibres,  whicli  are  the 


channel  of  these  impreBBions,  that  no  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nerves 
of  common  sensation  ever  seems  to  excite  sensations  of  heat  or  cold ; 
these  being  apparently  almost  as  distinct  from  tbe  sense  of  contact  as 
they  are  from  that  of  light  or  sound, 

941.  The  only  idea  communicated  to  our  minds,  when  this  sense  la 
exercised  in  its  simplest  form,  is  that  of  resistance;  and  we  cannot 
acquire  a  notion  of  the  size  or  shape  of  an  object,  or  of  the  nature  of 
its  surface,  through  this  sense  alone,  unless  we  move  the  object  over  our 
own  sensory  organ,  or  pass  the  latter  over  the  former.  By  the  various 
degrees  of  resistance  which  we  then  encounter,  we  form  our  estimate  of 
tho  hardness  or  Eoftness  of  the  body.  By  the  imprcBsions  made  upon 
our  sensory  papillie,  when  they  are  passed  over  its  surface,  wc  form  our 
idea  of  its  smoothness  or  roughness.  But  it  is  through  tho  muscular 
sense  which  renders  us  cognizant  of  the  relative  position  of  the  6nger8, 
tho  amount  of  movement  the  hand  has  performed  in  passing  over  the 
object,  and  of  other  impressions  of  like  nature,  that  wc  acquire  our 
notions  of  the  size  and  figure  of  the  object ;  and  hence  we  pcrcetvo  that 
the  sense  of  touch,  without  tho  power  of  giving  motion  to  the  tactile 
organ,  would  have  been  of  comparatively  little  use.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
variety  of  movements  of  which  the  hand  of  Man  is  capable, — thus  con- 
ducivo  as  they  are,  not  merely  to  his  prehensile  powers,  but  to  tho 
exercise  of  his  sensory  endowments, — that  it  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  animal;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  affords  us  a  very 
important  means  of  acquiring  information  in  regard  to  the  external 
world,  and  especially  of  correcting  many  vague  and  fallacious  notions 
which  we  should  derive  from  the  sense  of  Sight,  if  used  alone.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  evident  that  our  knowledge  would  have  but  a 
very  limited  range,  if  this  sense  were  the  only  medium  through  which 
we  could  acquire  ideas.  Of  this  wc  have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the 
very  imperfect  development  of  tho  mental  powers  in  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  suffered  under  the  deprivation  of  sight  and  hearing 
from  their  birth,  and  who  have  been  consequently  cut  off  from  the  most 
direct  means  of  profiting  by  the  knowledge  possessed  by  their  fellow- 
beings,  through  want  of  power  to  use  the  organs  of  speech.     It  is  only 
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^here  such  individunU  have  fallen  under  tlie  care  of  judicious  and  perse- 
Tering  instructors,  that  their  mental  powers  hare  been  called  into  their 
due  aclivity,  or  that  any  ideas  have  been  awakened,  beyond  those  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  gratification  of  the  animal  wants,  or  with 
painful  or  pleasurable  sensations.  Thus  a  mind  quite  capable  of  being 
aroused  to  activity  and  enjoyment,  may  remain  in  a  condition  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  idiocy,  simply  for  want  of  the  sensations  requisite  to 
produce  ideas  of  a  higher  and  more  abstract  character  than  those  de- 
rived through  the  sense  of  Touch,  Taste,  and  Smell, 

942.  For  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  Temperature,  the  integrity  of 
the  sensory  apparatus  contained  in  the  Skin  appears  to  be  requisite ; 
for  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Prof.  Weber, 
that  if  the  integuments  be  removed,  the  application  of  hot  or  cold 
bodies  only  causes  pain,  their  elevation  or  depression  of  temperature 
not  being  perceived  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  when  hot  or  cold  bodies 
are  applied  to  the  nerve-trunks.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  the  sense  of  Temperature  has  been  lost, 
while  the  ordinary  tactile  sense  remained ;  and  the  former  is  sometimes 
preserved  when  there  is  a  complete  loss  of  every  other  kind  of  sensi- 
bility. So  again  we  find  that  the  auhjective  sensations  of  temperature 
(that  is,  sensations  which  originate  from  changes  in  the  body  itself,  not 
from  e:!ternal  impressions)  are  frequently  excited  quite  independently 
of  the  tactual  sensations;  a  person  being  sensible  of  heat  or  of  chilli- 
ness in  some  part  of  hia  body,  without  any  real  alteration  of  its  tempera- 
ture, and  yrithout  any  corresponding  affection  of  the  tactual  sensations. 
It  is  curious  that  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  temperature  should 
depend,  not  merely  upon  the  relative  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  part 
is  exposed  (§  933),  but  also  upon  the  extent  of  the  surface  over  which  it 
is  applied ;  a  weaker  impression  made  on  a  larger  surface  seeming  more 
powerful  than  a  stronger  impression  made  on  a  small  surface.  Thus, 
if  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  be  immersed  in  water  at  104",  and  the 
whole  of  the  other  hand  be  plunged  in  water  at  102°,  the  cooler  water 
will  be  thought  the  warmer;  whence  the  well-known  fact  that  water  in 
which  a  finger  can  bo  held  without  discomfort,  will  produce  a  scalding 
sensation  when  the  entire  hand  is  immersed  in  it. 


3.   0/the  Sense  of  Tatle. 

943.  The  sense  of  Taste,  like  that  of  Touch,  is  excited  by  the  dirt 

contact  of  particular  substances  with  certain  parts  of  the  body;  but  it 
is  of  a  much  more  refined  nature  than  touch,  inasmuch  as  it  communi- 
cates to  us  a  knowledge  of  properties  which  that  sense  would  not  reveal 
to  us.  All  substances,  however,  do  not  make  an  impression  on  the 
organ  of  Taste.  Some  have  a  strong  savor,  others  a  slight  one,  and 
others  are  altogether  insipid.  The  cause  of  these  differcncfes  ia  not 
altogether  understood ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  general,  bodies 
which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  and  which  thus  cannot 
be  presented  to  the  gustativc  papillae  in  a  state  of  solution,  have  no 
taste.  This  sense  has  for  its  chief  purpose  to  direct  animals  in  tb«tr 
choice  of  food ;  hence  its  organ  is  always  placed  at  the  entrance  to  ti 
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digeBtive  canal.  In  higher  animab,  the  Tongue  ia  the  principal  seat  of 
it ;  but  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  aUo  capable  of  receiving  the 
impresBion  of  certain  savors.  The  mncoua  membrane  which  covers  the 
tongue  is  copiously  supplied  with  papilln,  of  varioas  forms  and  siies. 
Those  of  simplest  structure  closely  resemble  the  cutaneooa  papillee ;  bat 
there  are  others,  which  resemble  clustera  of  such  papillee,  each  being 
composed  of  a  fascicolos  of  looped  capillaries  (Fig.  159),  with  a  bundle 

Fig.  1G9. 
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of  nerve-fibres,  whose  precise  mode  of  termination  it  has  not  yet  been 
fonnd  possible  to  ascertain.  These  fungiform  papillae,  which  are 
coverea  with  a  very  thin  epitheltnm,  are  probably  the  special  instru- 
ments of  the  sense  of  taste ;  for  the  exercise  of  which  it  seems  probable 
that  the  sapid  substances  most  penetrate,  in  solution,  to  the  interior  of 
the  papilla.  When  these  papillae  are  called  into  action  by  the  contact 
of  substances  having  a  strong  saver,  they  not  unfrequently  become 
very  turgid,  by  a  distension  of  their  vessels  analogous  to  that  which 
occurs  in  erection  ;  and  they  rise  up  from  the  surface  of  the  mncous 
membrane,  so  as  to  produce  a  decided  roughness  of  its  surface.  The 
conical  papillse,  on  the  other  hand,  are  furnished  with  thick  epithelial 
investments,  which  are  sometimes  prolonged  into  filamentous  appen- 
dages ;  and,  looking  to  their  higher  development  among  other  animals, 
and  the  offices  to  which  they  are  there  subservient,  it  seems  probable 
that  their  functions  are  purely  mechanical,  and  that  they  serve  especially 
to  cleanse  the  teeth  from  adhering  particles.  The  nerve-fibres  can  be 
seen  to  form  distinct  loops  in  their  interior,  at  some  distance  from  the 
spex. 

944.  There  has  been  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  nerre 
which  is  specially  concerned  in  the  sense  of  Taste.  The  tongue  of  Man 
is  supplied  by  two  sensory  nerves :  the  lingual  branch  of  the  Fifth  pair ; 
and  the  Glosao-pharyngeal.  The  former  chiefly  supplies  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  front  of  the  tongue,  and  ia  copiously  distributed  to  tbe 
papillae  near  the  tip.  The  latter  is  mostly  distributed  upon  the  mucous 
surface  of  tbe  Fauces,  and  upon  the  back  of  the  tongue ;  but  it  sends  a 
branch  forwards,  beneath  the  lateral  margin  on  each  side,  which  supplies 
the  edges  and  inferior  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  inoaculates 
with  the  preceding.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  experiment,  that 
the  gustative  sensibility  of  tbe  tongue  is  not  destroyed  by  section  of 
either  of  these  nerves ;  though  the  operation  produces  a  total  or  partial 
loss  of  sensibility  over  ceruin  parts  of  the  surface.  There  seems  good 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  Fifth  pair  is  the 
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neire,  tlirongli  whioli  the  sense  of  Taste,  as  well  as  that  of  Touch,  iri 
exereised,  in  the  parts  of  the  tongue  to  which  it  is  specially  distributed, 
— ^whieh  are  those  that  possess  both  senses  in  the  most  acute  degree; 
and  that  the  Grlosso-pharyngeal  is  subseryient  to  the  same  functions  in 
the  parts  supplied  by  itj  being  probably  the  exclusive  channel,  also, 
through  which  the  impressions  made  by  disagreeable  substances  taken 
into  the  mouth,  are  propagated  to  the  Medulla  OblongaSa,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce nausea  and  excite  efforts  to  vomit.  The  latter  nerve  is  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  principal  channel  of  the  impressions  that  give  rise  to 
the  reflex  act  of  swallowing ;  with  which  the  fifth  pair  is  concerned  in  a 
much  inferior  degree  (§  897). 

945.  A  considerable  part  of  the  impressiott  produced  by  many  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  month,  is  received  through  the  sense  of  Smell, 
rather  than  through  that  of  Taste.  Of  this,  any  one  may  easily  satisfy 
himself,  by  closing  the  nostrils,  and  breathing  through  the  mouth  only, 
whilst  holding  in  his  mouth,  or  even  rubbing  between  his  tongue  and  his 
palate,  some  aromatic  substance ;  its  taste  is  then  scarcely  recognised, 
although  it  is  immediately  perceived  when  the  nasal  passages  arc  re- 
opened, and  its  effluvia  are  drawn  into  them.  There  are  many  8ub> 
stances,  however,  which  have  no  aromatic  or  volatile  character ;  and 
whose  taste,  though  not  in  the  least  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the 
nose,  is  nevertheless  of  a  powerful  character.  Some  of  these  produce, 
by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane,  a  sense  of  pungency,  allied  to  that 
ivhich  the  same  substances  (mustard,  for  instance)  will  produce,  when 
applied  to  the  skin  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  especially  if  the  Epi- 
dermis have  been  removed.  Such  sensations,  therefore,  are  evidently 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  Touch,  differing  from  them  only  in  the 
degree  of  sensibility  of  the  organ  through  whicn  they  are  received.  But 
there  are  others  which  produce  sensations  entirely  different  from  any 
that  can  be  received  through  the  skin,  and  which  are  properly  distin- 
guished, therefore,  as  gustattve ;  such  are  common  Salt,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  type  of  the  saline  taste.  Sugar,  the  type  of  the  saccharine, 
Quinine  of  the  bitter,  and  Tannin  of  the  astringent,  and  Citric  acid  of 
the  sour.  AH  such  substances,  therefore,  are  said  to  possess  sapid  pro- 
perties, exciting  distinctive  tastes,  quite  irrespectively  of  any  aromatic 
or  odoriferoas  properties  which  they  may  also  possess,  as  well  as  of  their 
stimulating  action  on  the  skin. 

4.   0/  the  Sense  of  Smell, 

946.  Certain  bodies  possess  the  property  of  exciting  sensations  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of  taste  or 
touch,  but  which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  diffusion  of  the  particles  of 
the  substance  through  the  surrounding  air,  in  a  state  of  extreme  minute- 
ness. As  the  solubility  of  a  substance  in  liquid  seems  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  its  exciting  the  sense  of  Taste,  so  does  its  volatility,  or  tendency 
to  a  vaporous  state,  appear  requisite  for  its  having  Odorous  properties. 
Most  volatile  substances  are  more  or  less  odorous :  whilst  those  which 
do  not  readily  transform  themselves  into  vapor,  usually  possess  little 
or  no  fragrance  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  but  acquire  strong  odorous 
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properties,  as  soon  as  th«^  are  coorerted  into  vapor, — hj  the  aid  of 
Deat  for  example.  There  are  some  solid  substances,  which  possess  Tery 
strong  odorous  properties,  without  losing  weight  in  any  appreoiable 
degree  by  the  diffusion  of  their  particles  through  the  air.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  Musk ;  a  grain  of  which  has  been  kept  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  of  a  room,  whose  doors  and  windows  were  constantly 
open,  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  during  which  time  the  air,  thus  con- 
tinually changed,  was  completely  impregnated  with  the  odor  of  musk; 
and  yet,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  particle  was  not  found  to  have  per- 
ceptibly diminished  in  weight.  We  can  only  attribute  this  result  to  th« 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  dinsion  of  the  odorous  particles  of  this  sub- 
stance. There  are  other  odorous  solids,  such  as  Camphor,  which  rapidly 
lose  weight  by  the  loss  of  particles  from  their  sur&ce,  when  freely 
exposed  to  the  air. 

947.  The  conditions  of  the  sense  of  Smell  are  very  simple.  The  Ol- 
factory nerve  is  minutely  distributed  over  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
which  is  itself  highly  vascular.  The  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  fibres 
of  this  nerve  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  Schneiderian  membrane 
is  kept  constantly  but  moderately  moist,  by  a  mucous  secretion  from  its 
surface  ;  and  this  condition  is  essential  to  the  acute  perception  of  odors. 
If  the  mucous  surface  be  too  dry,  as  happens  when  the  fifth  pair  is 
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paralysed,  the  sensation  is  blunted,  or  even  destroyed ;  and  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  too  copious  a  secretion,  aS  when 
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we  are  Buffciirg  under  an  ordinary  cold, — The  liigheat  part  of  tbe  nasal 
foasee  nppGara  to  be  that,  in  which  there  is  the  most  acute  sensibility  to 
odors;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  when  we  muff  the  air,  bo  as  to  direct  it 
into  this  portion  of  tbe  cavity,  wo  perceive  delicate  odore,  which  would 
otherwise  have  escaped  us.  The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  Smell  depends 
in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  by  the  membrane 
lining  the  nasal  cavity ;  and  in  this  respect  Man  is  far  surpassed  by 
many  of  the  lower  Mammalia,  especially  the  Ruminants,  wbicb  are 
warned  by  its  means  of  the  proximity  of  their  enemies.  The  habit  of 
attention  to  sensory  impressions  of  this  class,  however,  very  much 
beigbtCDS  their  acuteness :  hence  in  those  who  suffer  under  blindness  and 
deafness  conjointly,  it  is  usually  the  principal  means  by  which  indivi- 
duals are  distinguished,  and  the  presence  of  strangers  recognised ;  and 
there  are  eases,  in  which  individuals  in  a  state  of  somnambuliBin  have 
exhibited  a  degree  of  aouteness  of  smell,  quite  comparable  to  that  wbicli 
is  characteristic  of  Deer,  Antelopes,  &c. 

948.  Besides  ministering  to  the  sense  of  Smell,  by  stimulating  the 
secreting  powers  of  its  surface,  the  Fifth  pair  has  another  very  impor- 
tant function, — that  of  endowing  the  interior  of  the  nose  wiih  common 
sensibility,  and  thus  receiving  the  impression  produced  by  acrid  or  pun- 
gent substances,  which  act  upon  it  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  upon  the 
tongue.  Such  substances  are /eft,  by  the  irritation  they  produce,  rather 
than  smell;  and  tbe  sensation  they  occasion  gives  rise  to  the  consensunl 
act  of  sneezing,  by  which  a  violent  blast  of  air  is  directed  through  the 
nasal  passages,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  clear  ihcm  of  tbe  irritating  mat- 
ter, whether  solid  (as  snuff),  fluid  or  gaseous.  Hence  this  action  may 
be  excited  by  the  contact  of  an  irritant  with  the  SchneAlerian  mem- 
brane, after  the  olfactory  nerve  has  been  divided,  if  tbe  branches  of  tha 
fifth  pair  be  entire ;  whilst  it  does  not  take  place  when  the  fifth  | 
paralysed,  even  though  the  sense  of  smell  is  retained. 

6.   Of  the  Sense  of  BeariiKj. 

949.  By  this  sense  we  become  acquainted  with  the  sounds  produced 
by  bodies  in  a  certain  state  of  vibration  ;  the  vibrations  being  propagated 
through  the  surrounding  medium,  by  the  corresponding  waves  or  undu- 
lations which  they  produce  in  it.  Although  air  is  the  usual  medium 
through  which  sound  is  propagated,  yet  liquids  or  solids  may  answer  the 
same  purpose.  On  tbe  other  hand,  no  sound  can  be  propagated  through 
a  perfect  vacuum. — It  is  a  fact  of  much  importance,  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  that  sonorous  vibrations  which  have 
been  excited,  and  are  being  transmitted,  in  a  medium  of  one  kind,  are 
not  imparted  with  the  same  readiness  to  others.  The  following  concla- 
sions  have  been  drawn  from  experimental  inquiries  on  this  subject, 

I,  Vibrations  excited  in  solid  bodies,  may  be  transmitted  to  water 
without  much  loss  of  their  intensity;  although  not  with  the  same  readi- 
ness that  they  would  be  communicated  to  another  solid. 

II.  On  the  other  hand,  vibrations  excited  in  water  lose  something  of 
their  intensity  in  being  propagated  to  solids ;  but  they  are  returned,  as 
it  were,  by  these  solids  to  the  liquid,  so  that  the  sound  is  more  loudly 
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heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  bodies,  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

III.  The  sonorous  vibrations  are  much  more  weakened  in  the  trans- 
mission of  solids  to  air ;  and  those  of  air  make  but  little  impression  on 
solids. 

ly.  Sonorous  vibrations  in  water  are  transmitted  but  feebly  to  air ; 
and  those  which  are  taking  place  in  air  are  with  difficulty  communicated 
to  water ;  but  the  communication  is  rendered  more  easy  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  membrane  extended  between  them. 

The  application  of  these  conclusions,  in  the  Physiology  of  Hearing, 
will  be  presently  apparent. 

950.  It  is  on  the  Auditoty  nerve  (commonly  termed  the  Portio 
Mollis  of  the  7th  pair),  that  the  sonorous  undulations  make  their  im- 
pression ;  but  we  invariably  find,  that  this  impression  is  made  through 
the  medium  of  a  liquid,  contained  in  a  cavity,  on  the  walls  of  which 
the  ultimate  branches  of  this  nerv^  are  distributed*  The  simplest  form 
of  the  organ  of  Hearing,  such  as  we  find  in  Cephalopods  and  in  certain 
Fishes,  consists  merely  of  a  cavity  excavated  in  the  solid  framework 
of  the  head;  which  cavity  is  filled  with  liquid,  and  lined  by  a  membrane 
on  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed.  These  animals  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  water  ;  and  the  sonorous  vibrations  excited  in  this  medium 
being  communicated  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  head,  will  be  by  them 
again  transmitted  to  the  contained  fluid,  without  much  diminution  of 
their  intensity ;  according  to  principles  I.  and  U. — In  certain  Crustacea, 
however,  whose  organ  of  hearing  is  contained  in  the  base  of  the  anten- 
nae, as  well  as  in  most  Fishes,  we  find  the  auditory  cavity  or  vestibule 
no  longer  entirely  closed ;  but  having  an  aperture  on  its  external  side, 
which  is  covered  in  by  a  membrane.  Here  the  vibrations  of  the  liquid 
within  the  cavity  will  be  more  directly  excited  by  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  for  if  this  be  water,  it  will  propagate  its  undulations 
into  the  cavity,  witli  little  interruption  from  the  membrane  stretched 
across  its  mouth ;  whilst,  if  it  be  air,  the  interposition  of  this  very  mem- 
brane will  greatly  assist  in  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  to  the 
water  of  the  auditory  cavity,  according  to  principle  lY.  In  most  of  the 
animals  which  have  the  organ  of  hearing  constructed  upon  this  simple 

J^lan,  the  force  of  the  vibrations  of  the  fluid  within  the  cavity  is  increased 
y  several  minute  stony  concretions  (termed  otolithe$)j  which  are  sus- 
pended in  it.  These  act  according  to  principle  II.  Some  traces  of 
them  are  found  in  the  higher  animals  ;  in  which  they  are  for  the  most 
part  superseded,  however,  by  an  apparatus  better  adapted  to  augment 
the  intensity  of  the  sonorous  vibrations. 

951.  This  appftfatus  consists,  in  all  Yertebrated  animals  above  the 
inferior  Reptiles,  of  the  tympanum  or  drum,  with  its  membrane  and 
chain  of  bones ;  together  with,  in  the  mammalia,  the  external  ear ; 
which  is  adapted  to  direct  itself,  more  or  less  completely,  towards  the 
point  from  which  the  sonorous  vibrations  proceed,  and  to  give  them  a 
degree  of  preliminary  concentration.  The  tympanic  apparatus  is 
interposed  between  the  external  ear  and  the  membrane  covering  the 
foramen  ovdUj  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  real  auditory  cavity ;  and 
its  purpose  is  evidently,  to  receive  the  sonorous  vibrations  from  the  air, 
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and  to  transmit  them  to  that  membrane,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
vibrations  thus  excited  in  the  latter  may  be  much  more  poworfnl,  than 
they  would  be  if  the  air  acted  immediately  npon  it,  as  in  the  lower 
Yertebrata. — ^The  osnal  condition  of  the  Membrana  Tympani  appears 
to  be  rather  lax ;  and,  when  in  this  condition,  it  vibrates  in  accordance 
with  grave  or  deep  tones.  By  the  action  of  the  tensor  tympani  it  may 
be  tightened,  so  as  to  vibrate  in  accordance  with  sharper  or  higher 
tones ;  but  it  will  then  be  less  able  to  receive  the  impressions  of  deeper 
sounds.  This  state  we  may  easily  induce  artificially,  by  holding  the 
breath,  and  forcing  air  from  the  throat  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  so  as 
to  make  the  membrane  bulge  out  by  pressure  from  within  ;  or  by  ex* 
hausting  the  cavity  by  an  effort  at  inspiration,  with  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  closed,  which  will  cause  the  membrane  to  be  pressed  inwards 
by.  the  external  air*  In  either  case,  the  hearing  is  immediately  found 
to  be  imperfect ;  but  the  deficiency  relates  only  to  grave  sounds,  acuta 
ones  being  heard  even  more  plainly  (ban  before.  There  is  a  different 
limit  to  the  aouteness  of  the  sounds,  of  which  the  ear  can  naturally 
take  cognisance,  in  different  persons.  If  the  sound  be  so  high  in  pitch, 
that  the  membrana  tympani  cannot  vibrate  in  unison  with  it,  the 
individual  will  not  hear  it,  although  it  may  be  loud ;  and  it  has  been 
noticed,  that  certain  individuals  cannot  hear  the  very  shrill  tones  pro> 
duoed  by  particular  Insects,  or  even  Birds,  which  are  distinctly  aucUble 
to  others. 

952.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  tympanic  apparatus  superadded,  in 
the  higher  forms  of  the  organ  of  Hearing,  but  also  the  Semicircular 
Canals,  and  the  OocUea. — ^The  former  exist  in  all  Yertebrata,  save  the 
lowest  Fishes ;  and  in  nearly  every  case,  they  are  three  in  number, 
and  lie  in  three  different  planes.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed,  with 
some  probability,  that  they  assist  in  producing  the  idea  of  the  direction 
of  sounds.  The  Cochlea  does  not  exist  at  all  in  Fishes ;  and  in  Reptiles 
its  condition  is  quite  rudimentary.  In  Birds,  this  cavity  is  more  com- 
pletely formed,  though  the  passage  is  nearly  straight  instead  of  spiral; 
of  its  real  character,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  its  being 
divided,  like  the  cochlea  of  Man,  by  a  membranous  partition,  on 
which  the  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  spread  out.  This 
appendage  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  organ  that  enables  us  to  judge 
of  the  pitch  of  sounds ;  an  idea  which  derives  some  confirmation  from 
the  correspondence  between  the  development  of  the  cochlea  in  different 
animals,  and  the  variety  in  the  pitch  (or  length  of  the  scale)  oi  the 
sounds  which  it  is  important  that  they  should  hear  distinctly,  espe- 
cially the  voices  of  their  own  kind. — That  the  Yestibule  with  the 
passages  proceeding  from  it,  constitutes  the  true  organ  of  hearing,  even 
m  Man,  is  evident  from  tho  fact,  that  when  (as  not  unfrequently 
happens)  the  tympanic  apparatus  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
disease,  so  as  to  reduce  the  organ  to  the  condition  of  that  in  which  no 
such  apparatus  exists,  the  faculty  of  Hearing  is  by  no  means  abolished, 
although  it  is  deadened. 

953.  The  faculty  of  Hearing,  like  other  senses,  may  be  very  much 
increased  in  acuteness  by  cultivatbn ;  but  this  improvement  depends 
rather  upon  the  habit  of  attention  to  the  faintest  impressions  made 
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upon  the  OTgan,  than  upon  any  change  in  the  organ  itself.  This  habit 
ma;  be  cultivated  in  regard  to  Boands  of  some  one  particular  class;  all 
others  being  heard  as  bj  an  ordinary  person.  Thus,  the  watchful 
Korth  American  Indian  reoognises  footsteps,  and  can  eveo  distingaish 

Fig.  101. 
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between  the  tread  of  friends  and  foes ;  whilst  his  white  companion, 
who  baa  lived  among  the  busy  hum  of  cities,  is  nnconaoioos  of  tbo 
slightest  sound.  Yet  the  latter  may  be  a  musician,  eapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  tones  of  all  the  different  instromNits  in  a  lai^  orohes* 
tr»,  of  following  any  one  of  them  through  the  part  which  it  perforae, 
and  of  detecting  the  least  discord  in  the  blended  effects  of  tbe  whole, — 
effects  whioh  wosld  be  to  tbe  unsophisticated  IniliaQ  but  an  indistinct 
mass  of  sound.  In  the  same  manner,  a  person  who  has  lired  much  in 
the  country,  is  able  to  distinguish  the  note  of  every  species  of  bird 
that  lends  its  voice  to  tbe  general  chorus  <^  natore;  whilst  tbe  inhabi- 
tant of  a  town  hears  only  a  confused  assemblage  of  shrill  sounds, 
which  may  impart  to  him  a  disagreeable  rather  than  a  pleasurable  sen- 
sation. 

954.  In  all  continued  sounds  or  totua,  there  are  sereral  points  to  be 
attended  to.  In  tbe  first  place,  we  take  cognisance  of  tbeir  pitch; 
whioh  depends  npon  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,^the 
high  notes  being  produced  by  the  most  rapid  vibrations,  and  tbe  low 
notes  by  the  slowest.    The  ear  can  appreciate  tones  produced  by  24,000 
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impulses  per  second,  the  pitch  of  which  is  about  four  octaves  : 
highest  F  of  the  piano-forte.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sequence  of  vibra- 
tions fewer  than  7  or  8  in  a  second,  cnn  produce  a  continuous  tone, 
because  the  impression  left  by  each  impulse  has  passed  away,  before  the 
next  succeeds  ;  and  there  is  consequently  nothing  more  than  a  succession 
of  distinct  beats.  The  strength  or  loudness  of  musical  tones  depends 
(other  things  being  equal)  on  the  force  and  extent  of  the  vibrations,  com- 
municated by  the  sounding  body  to  the  medium  which  propagates  them. 
This  will  diminish,  however,  with  distance,  which  softens  loud  tones  by 
lowering  the  intensity  of  the  undulations,  as  a  conse(juence  of  their  more 
extensive  diffusion.  The  causes  of  the  difference  in  the  timbre,  or 
quality  of  musical  tones, — such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  eiist 
between  the  tones  of  a  flute,  a  violin,  a  trumpet,  and  a  human  voice, 
all  sounding  a  note  of  the  same  pitch,  are  unknown :  but  they  pro- 
bably depend  upon  differences  of /ornt  in  the  undulations.  Oar  ideas 
of  the  direction  and  distance  of  sounds,  are  for  the  most  part  formed  by 
habit.  Of  the  former  we  probably  judge  in  great  degree,  by  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  the  impressions  received  by  the  two  ears  ;  though  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  it  by  a  single  ear,  if  the  idea  just  stated  as 
to  the  use  of  the  semicircular  canals  {§  952),  be  correct. — Of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sounding  body,  we  judge  by  the  intensity' of  the  sound, 
comparing  it  with  that  which  we  know  the  same  body  to  produce  when 
nearer  to  us.  The  Ear  may  be  deceived  in  this  respect  as  well  as  the 
eye ;  thus  the  effect  of  a  full  band  at  a  distance  may  bo  given  by  the 
subdued  tones  of  a  concealed  orchestra  close  by  us;  and  the  Ventrilo- 
quist produces  his  deception,  by  imitating  as  closely  as  possible,  not 
the  sounds  themselves,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  would  strike  our 
ears. 

6.  0/lhe  Sense  of  Sight.  ^H 

955.  By  the  faculty  of  Sight  we  are  made  acquainted  in  the  M^ 
place,  with  the  existence  of  Light;  and  by  the  medium  of  that  sgfnt 
wo  take  cognizance  of  the  form,  size,  color,  position,  &c.,  of  bodJea 
that  transmit  or  reflect  it.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  luminous  impres- 
sions arc  propagated  through  space,  philosophers  are  at  present  unde- 
termined ;  and  the  question  is  of  no  physiological  importance,  since  all 
are  agreed  as  to  the  laws  which  regulate  their  transmission.  These 
laws,  which  will  be  found  at  large  in  any  Treatise  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy,* may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

I.  Light  travels  in  straight  lines,  so  long  as  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes  is  of  uniform  density. 

II.  When  the  rays  of  light  pass  from  a  rarer  medium  into  a  denser 
one,  they  are  refracted  towards  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  aur- 
face  they  are  entering. 

III.  When  the  rays  of  light  pass  from  a  denser  medium  into  a  rarer 
one,  they  are  refracted /row  the  perpendicular. 

IV.  When  rays  proceeding  from  the  several  points  of  a  luminous 
object,  at  a  distance,  fall  upon  a  double  convex  lens,  they  are  brc 
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to  a  focus  upon  the  other  side  of  it ;  in  such  a  manner  that  an  inverted 
picture  of  the  object  is  formed  upon  a  screen,  placed  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion to  receive  it.    Thus  in  Fig.  162,  a  b  is  the  object,  and  E  ?  the 

Fig.  162. 


lens ;  the  rays  issning  from  the  two  extremities  and  the  centre  of  the 
object,  are  bronght  to  a  corresponding  focns  at  a  less  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  picture ;  bat  as  the  rays  from 
A  are  broueht  to  a  focus  at  D,  and  those  from  B  at  0,  the  picture  will 
be  inverteo. 

y.  The  further  the  object  is  removed  from  the  lens,  the  nearer  will 
the  picture  be  brought  to  it,  and  the  smaller  will  it  be. 

VI.  If  the  screen  be  not  held  precisely  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  but 
a  little  nearer,  or  further  off,  the  picture  will  be  indistinct ;  for  the 
rays  which  form  it  will  either  not  have  met,  or  they  will  have  crossed 
each  other. 

956.  The  Eye,  in  its  most  perfect  form — such  as  it  possesses  in  Man 
and  the  hisher  animals, — is  an  optical  instrument  or  wonderful  com- 
pleteness; designed  to  form  an  exact  picture  of  surrounding  objects 
upon  the  Retina  or  expanded  surface  of  the  Optic  nerve,  by  which  the 
impression  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  rays  of  light,  which  diverge 
from  the  several  points  of  any  object,  and  fall  upon  the  front  of  the 
cornea,  are  refracted  by  its  convex  surface,  whilst  rassing  through  it 
into  the  eye,  and  are  made  to  converge  slightly.  They  are  brouffht 
more  closely  together  by  the  crrstallme  lens,  which  they  reach  after 
passing  through  the  pupil ;  and  its  refracting  influence,  together  with 
that  produced  by  the  vitreous  humor,  is  such  as  to  cause  the  rays,  that 
issued  from  each  point,  to  meet  in  a  focus  on  the  retina.  In  this 
manner,  a  complete  inverted  image  is  formed,  as  shown  in  Fiff.  168 ; 
which  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye,  and  the  general  course 

Fig.  168. 


of  the  rays  in  its  interior.  As  in  the  preceding  figure,  the  rays  which 
issue  from  the  point  A  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  B ;  whilst  those  diverg- 
ing from  B  are  made  to  converge  upon  the  retina  at  o. — ^The  Retina, 
which  is  itself  so  thin  as  to  be  nearly  transparent,  is  spread  over  the 
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layer  of  black  pigment,  which  lines  the  choroid  coat.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  evidently  to  absorb  the  rays  of  light  that  form  the  picture,  imme- 
diately after  they  have  passed  through  the  retina  ;  in  this  msnoer,  they 
are  prevented  from  being  reflected  from  one  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
globe  to  another ;  which  would  cause  great  confusion  and  indtstinctnesa 
in  the  picture.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  those  albino  individaaU  (both  of 
the  Human  race,  and  among  the  lower  animals),  in  whose  eyes  this 
pigment  is  deficient,  vision  is  extremely  imperfect,  except  in  &  very 
feeble  light;  for  the  vascularity  of  the  choroid  and  iris  is  such  as  lo 
give  to  these  membranes  a  bright  red  hue,  which  enables  them  power- 
fully to  reflect  the  light  that  reaches  the  interior  of  the  eye,  when  they 
are  not  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  interposition  of  the  pigmentary 
layer. 

957.  The  Eye  is  so  constructed,  as  to  avoid  certain  errors  and  de- 
fects, to  which  all  ordinary  optical  instruments  are  liable.  Ooa  of 
these  imperfections,  termed  spherical  aberration,  results  from  the  fact, 
that  the  raya  of  light,  passing  through  a  convex  lens  whose  curvature 
is  circular,  are  not  all  brought  to  their  proper  foci,  those  which  have 
passed  through  the  exterior  of  the  lens  being  made  to  converge  eooaer 
than  those  which  have  traversed  its  central  portion.  The  result  of  this 
imperfection  is,  that  the  image  is  deficient  in  clearness,  unless  only 
the  central  part  of  the  lens  be  employed. — The  other  source  of  imper- 
fection is  what  ia  termed  chromatic  aberration  ;  and  it  results  from  the 
unequal  degree  in  which  the  difi"erently- colored  rays  are  refracted,  so 
that  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  difi'erent  points.  The  violet  raya, 
being  the  most  refrangible,  are  soonest  brought  to  a  focus ;  and  the  red 
being  the  least  refrangible,  have  their  focus  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  lens.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  image  by  an  ordi- 
nary lens,  in  which  the  colors  of  the  object  are  accurately  repre- 
sented; for  the  foci  of  its  diiferently-colored  portions  will  be  diSerent; 
and  its  white  rays  will  be  decomposed,  so  that  the  outlines  will  be  sar- 
rounded  by  colored  fringes. — The  Optician  is  enabled  to  correct  the 
effects  of  these  aberrations,  by  combining  lenses  of  different  densities 
and  curvatures ;  so  arranged  as  to  correct  each  other's  errors,  without 
neutralizing  the  refractive  power.  This  is  precisely  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  the  Eye;  which,  when  perfectly  formed,  and  in 
a  healthy  state,  forms  an  accurate  picture  of  the  object  upon  the  retina, 
free  from  either  spherical  or  chromatic  aberration.  This  is  eOected  by 
the  combination  of  humors  of  different  densities,  having  curvatures 
precisely  adapted  to  the  required  purpose. 

958.  There  are  certain  variations,  however,  in  the  conformation  of 
the  eye  which  diminish  the  perfection  of  its  result.  Thus  the  Cornea 
may  be  too  convex,  and  the  whole  refractive  power  loo  great ;  so  that 
the  image  of  an  object  at  a  moderate  distance  is  formed  in  front  of  the 
retina,  instead  of  tipon  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  distinct  image  can 
only  be  formed,  by  bringing  the  object  nearer  to  the  eye ;  the  effect  of 
which  will  be,  to  throw  the  picture  further  back.  Such  an  eye  is  said 
to  be  myopic,  or  short-sighted  ;  and  its  imperfection  may  be  correeted 
by  placing  a  concave  lens  in  front  of  the  cornea,  of  a  curvature  adapted 
to  neutralize  what  is  superfluous  in  the   convexity  of  the  Utter. — On 
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the  other  hftnd,  if  the  oorneft  he  too  flat,  and  the  refnctire  power  of 
the  hDmors  be  too  low,  the  conrergent  nja  proceeding  from  an  object 
at  a  moderate  distance  will  not  meet  upon  the  retina,  bat  behind  it  (if 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  on) ;  ooneeqnentlv  the  picture  is  indistinct; 
and  it  can  oaiy  be  made  clear,  either  bj  withdrawing  the  object  to  a 
greater  distance,  which  will  bring  the  focns  of  the  eye  nearer  to  its  front, 
or  by  interposing  a  convex  lens  to  increase  the  refractive  power  of  the 
eye.  Such  a  condition  is  termed  pre$byvpic  (from  its  being  common  in 
^ged  persons),  or  long-sighted.  It  may  proceed  to  such  an  extent,  that 
not  even  the  removal  of  the  object  to  any  distance  can  permit  the  fbrm^ 
tion  of  a  distinct  picture ;  so  that  the  assistance  of  a  convex  lens  most 
be  obtained  even  to  see  remote  olyects  clearly ;  thoogh  a  less  degree  of 
convexity  will  be  required,  than  for  the  clear  vision  of  nearer  objeots. 
This  state  is  particularly  well  marked  after  the  operation  for  oataraet ; 
for  the  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens  so  greatly  diminishes  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  eye,  as  to  render  neoessary  the  assistance  of  convex 
lenses  of  high  cnrvature. 

969.  The  power,  by  which  a  healthy,  well-formed  eye  can  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  distinct  vision  of  objects  at  varyine  dutaaces,  is  a  very 
remarkable  one ;  and  its  rationale  is  not  yet  properly  nnderstood.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  already  stated  (§  955,  V.  and  VI.)  the  picture  of  a 
near  object  can  only  be  distinct  when  formed  more  remotely  from  the 
lens  than  the  picture  of  a  distant  object.  Consequently  when  the  eye, 
that  has  been  looking  at  a  distant  object,  and  has  seen  it  clearly,  is 
turned  to  a  near  object,  a  distinct  picture  of  the  latter  cannot  be  formed 
without  some  alteration,  either  in  the  distance  between  the  refractive 
Burfaces  and  the  retina,  or  in  the  curvature  of  the  former.  It  seems 
most  probable  that,  in  the  Human  eye,  this  adjustment  is  chiefly  effected 
by  the  automatic  contraction  of  the  ciliary  mnscle ;  which,  by  drawing 
the  lens  nearer  to  the  iris,  will  thus  increase  its  distance  from  the  retina. 
But  this  may  not  be  the  sole  change. 

960.  The  various  humors  and  containing  membranes  of  the  Eye, 
thoB  answer  the  purpose  of  a  most  delicate  and  self-adjusting  Optical 
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instrument;  the  sole  part,  irhich  is  immediately  concerned  in  the  aet 
of  sensation,  being  the  Retina,  or  net-like  expansion  of  the  Optio  nerve, 
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which  lies  between  the  black  pigment  and  the  vitreous  humor.  It  is 
in  thia  structure,  that  the  presence  of  celU  at  the  penpheral  as  well  oa 
the  central  extremities  of  the  afferent  nerves  (§  381),  may  be  most 
clearly  demonstrated.  They  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  in  many 
animals,  from  the  cells  of  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  brain  ;  and,  like 
the  latter,  they  lie  in  the  midst  of  a  plexus  of  capillary  blood-vessels 
(Fig.  104),  which  supplies  the  materials  requisite  for  their  growth  and 
activity.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  due  nutrition  of  this  organ  it  is 
requisite  that  it  should  be  occasionally  called  into  use.  If  its  functional 
power  be  destroyed  by  opacity  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  the 
nntrition  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  suffers  to  such  a  degree  that  these 
parts  cease,  after  a  time,  to  exhibit  their  characteristic  structure  ;  thus 
showing  that  the  general  rules  already  stated  (chap,  vir.)  in  regard  to 
the  connexion  between  the  functional  activity  and  the  due  nutrition  of 
tissues  and  organs,  bold  good  with  respect  to  the  Nervous  strncturei. — 
The  fibres  of  the  Optic  nerve  when  they  diverge  to  form  the  Retina,  lose 
their  tubular  structure ;  their  central  axis  only  being  continued,  in  the 
form  of  gray  fibres  (§  375),  and  some  of  these  hecoming  directly  conti- 
nuons  with  the  caudate  vesicles  (§  378). 

961.  The  picture  of  external  objects,  which  is  formed  upon  the 
Retina,  closely  resembles  that  which  we  see  in  a  Camera  Obscura.  It 
represents  the  outlines,  colors,  lights  and  shades,  and  relative  posi- 
tions, of  the  objects  before  us  ;  but  these  do  not  necessarily  convey  to 
the  mind  the  knowledge  of  their  real  forms,  characters,  or  distances. 
The  perception  of  the  latter,  as  already  remarked  {%  936),  is  a  mental 
process ;  and  it  may  be  intuitive  or  acquired, — the  latter,  it  would 
seem,  being  the  general  condition  of  the  function  in  Man,  the  former  in 
the  lower  animals.  The  Infant  is  educating  his  perceptive  powers, 
long  before  any  indications  present  themselves,  of  the  exercise  of  higher 
mental  faculties.  By  the  combination,  especially,  of  the  sensations  of 
eight  and  touch,  he  is  learning  to  judge  of  the  surfaces  of  objects  as 
they  feel,  by  the  appearance  they  present, — to  form  an  idea  of  their 
distance,  by  the  mode  in  which  his  eyes  are  directed  towards  them, — 
and  to  estimate  their  size,  by  combining  the  notions  obtained  through 
the  picture  on  the  retina,  with  those  he  acquires  by  the  movement  of 
hia  hands  over  their  different  parts.  A  simple  illustration  will  show, 
how  closely  the  ideas  excited  by  the  two  seta  of  sensations,  are  b1end«d 
in  our  minds.  The  idea  of  imoothnea  is  one  which  has  reference  to  the 
touch;  and  yet  it  constantly  occurs  to  us,  on  looking  at  a  surface  which 
reflects  light  in  a  particular  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
j>oli»h  is  essentially  visual,  having  reference  to  the  reflection  of  light  from 
the  surface  of  the  object;  and  yet  it  would  occur  to  us  from  the  sensa- 
tions conveyed  through  the  touch,  even  in  the  dark. 

962.  That  this  sort  of  combination  ia  not  intuitive  in  Man,  but  is  the 
result  of  experience,  ia  evident  from  the  numerous  observations  made 
upon  those  who  had  acquired  the  sense  of  Sight  for  the  first  time,  after 
long  familiarity  with  the  characters  of  objects  as  perceived  through  the 
Touch.  Thus  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  upon  whom  the  operation  for  con- 
genital cataract  had  been  very  successfully  performed,  continnod  to 
find  hia  way  about  bis  father's  house,  rather  hy  feeling  with  hia  haods, 
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as  he  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to  do,  than  bj  bis  newlj-acqoired 
sense  of  Sight ;  being  evidently  perplexed,  rather  than  assisted  by  the 
sensations  which  he  derived  through  it.  But  when  learning  a  new 
locality,  he  employed  his  sight  and  evidently  perceived  the  increase 
of  facility  which  he  derived  from  it.  Among  the  many  interesting 
particulars  recorded  of  the  youth  on  whom  Cheselden  operated  with 
equal  success,  it  is  mentioned  that,  although  perfectly  familiar  with  a 
dog  and  a  cat  by  feeling  them,  and  quite  able  to  distinguish  between  them 
by  his  sight,  it  was  long  before  he  associated  his  vwual  with  his  tactual 
sensations,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name  either  animal  by  sight  alone. — The 
question  was  put  by  the  celebrated  Locke,  whether  a  person  born  blind, 
who  was  able  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  a  cube  from  a  sphere,  would, 
on  suddenly  obtaining  his  sight,  be  able  to  recognise  each  by  the  latter 
sense ;  the  reply  was  given  in  the  negative ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
cases  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  fully  justifies  such  an 
answer. 

968.  Still  there  are,  even  in  Man,  certain  intuitive  perceptions, 
which  afford  great  assistance  in  the  formation  of  ideas  regarding  ex- 
ternal objects  through  the  visual  sense.  And  the  first  of  these  is  the 
power  by  which  we  recognise  their  erect  position,  notwithstanding  the 
inversion  of  the  image  upon  the  retina.  This  is  certainly  not  a  matter 
of  experience ;  nor  is  it  capable  of  explanation  (as  some  have  thought) 
by  a  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  rays  fall  upon  the  retina. 
It  is  the  mind  which  rectifies  the  inversion  ;  and  as  already  remarked, 
it  is  just  as  difficult  to  understand  how  the  inverted  image  on  the  retina 
should  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  mind  at  all,  as  it  is  to  comprehend 
how  it  should  be  thus  rectifiea.  In  fact,  there  is  no  real  connexion 
whatever,  between  the  inversion  of  the  image  upon  the  retina,  and  that 
wrong  perception  of  external  objects,  which  some  have  thought  to  be 
its  necessary  consequence.  Any  distortion  of  the  picture,  giving  a 
wrong  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  objects  represented,  would  be 
attended  with  a  different  result. — The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cause  of 
the  singleness  of  the  sensation  perceived  by  the  mind,  although  an 
image  is  formed  upon  the  retina  of  each  eye,  of  those  objects  at  least, 
which  lie  in  the  field  of  vision  that  is  common  to  both.  This  blending 
of  the  pictures,  formed  upon  the  two  retinse,  into  a  single  perception, 
appears  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  effect  of  habit.  For  when  the  images 
do  not  fall  upon  those  parts  of  the  two  retinsd  which  are  accustomed  to  act 
together,  double  vision  is  the  result.  Thus  if,  when  looking  steadily  at 
an  object,  we  press  one  of  the  eyeballs  sideways  with  the  finger,  we  see 
two  representations  of  the  object ;  and  the  same  thing  frequently  occurs, 
as  a  result  of  an  affection  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  one  or  both  eyes 
(as  in  ordinary  strabismus  or  squinting),  or  from  some  change  in  the 
nervous  centres,  as  in  various  disorders  of  the  Encephalon,  and  in  in- 
toxication. If  this  condition  should  be  permanent,  however,  we  usually 
find  that  the  individual  becomes  accustomed  to  the  double  images,  or 
rather  ceases  to  perceive  that  they  are  double ;  probably  because  the 
mind  becomes  habituated  to  receive  the  impressions  from  the  two  parts 
of  the  retinse  which  now  act  together.  And  if,  after  the  double  vision 
has  passed  away,  the  conformity  of  the  two  eyes  be  restored  (as  by  the 
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operation  for  the  care  of  squinting),  there  is  double  vision  for  some  liltlc 
time,  although  the  two  parts  of  the  retini«,  which  originally  acted  toge- 
ther, are  now  brought  into  their  pristine  position. 

964.  But  the  images  thus  combined  are  far  from  beiDg  identical ;  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  our  intuitive  perceptions,  is  that  hj 
irhich  they  are  reconciled  and  combined,  and  are  caused  to  give  rise  to 
an  idea  that  differs  essentially  from  either  image.  No  near  object  can 
be  seen  by  the  two  eyes  in  the  same  manner ;  of  this  the  reader  may 
easily  convince  himself,  by  holding  up  a  tbin  book,  in  such  a  position 
that  its  back  shall  be  in  a  line  with  the  nose,  and  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  it;  and  by  looking  at  the  book,  first  with  ono  eye,  and  then  with 
the  other.  He  will  find  that  he  gains  a  different  view  of  the  object  with 
each  eye,  when  used  separately;  so  that  if  he  were  to  represent  it,  as 
he  actually  sees  it  under  these  circumstances,  he  would  have  two  per- 
spective delineations  differing  from  one  another,  because  drawn  from 
different  points.  But  on  looking  at  the  object  with  the  two  eyes  con- 
jointly, there  is  no  confusion  between  these  pictures;  nor  does  the  mind 
dwell  upon  either  of  them  singly;  but  the  union  of  the  two  intuitively 
gives  U3  the  idea  of  a  solid  projecting  body, — such  an  idea  as  wo  conld 
only  have  otherwise  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch. 
That  this  is  really  the  case,  has  been  proved  by  experiments  with  a  very 
ingenious  instrument,  the  Stereoscope,  invented  by  Prof.  Wheatstone; 
which  is  so  contrived,  as  to  bring  to  the  two  eyes,  by  reflection  from 
mirrors,  two  different  pictures,  such  as  would  be  accurate  representa- 
tions of  a  solid  object,  as  seen  by  the  two  eyes  respectively.  When  the 
arrangement  is  such,  as  to  bring  the  images  of  these  pictures  to  those 
parts  of  the  retinse,  which  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  images  of 
the  solid  (supposing  that  to  have  been  before  the  eyes),  the  mind  will 
perceive,  not  one  or  other  of  the  single  representations  of  the  object, 
nor  a  confused  union  of  the  two,  but  a  body  projecting  in  rtHef,  th« 
exact  counterpart  of  that  from  which  the  drawings  were  made. — Thus 
the  combination  of  the  two  pictures,  and  the  perception  of  an  object 
different  from  either  of  them,  is  effected  by  a  mental  process  of  &n  in- 
stinctive kind,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know  nothing  further. 

965.  When  two  pictures,  representing  diaiimilar  objects,  are  pro- 
jected upon  the  retinse  of  the  two  eyes  by  means  of  the  Stereoscope,  the 
result  is  a  curious  one.  The  mind  perceives  only  one  of  them,  the 
other  being  completely  excluded  for  a  time;  but  it  commonly  happens 
that,  after  one  has  been  seen  for  a  short  period,  the  other  begins  to 
attract  attention  and  takes  its  place,  the  first  entirely  disappearing;  so 
that  there  is  no  confusion  or  intermingling  of  images,  except  at  th« 
moment  of  change.  The  Will  may  determine,  to  a  certain  extent, 
which  object  shall  be  seen  ;  but  not  entirely ;  for  if  one  picture  be  more 
illuminated  than  the  other,  it  will  be  seen  during  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  time. — An  interesting  variation  of  this  experiment  may  bo  made, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Stereoscope,  by  holding  a  piece  of  blue  glass 
before  one  eye,  and  a  piece  of  yellow  glass  before  the  other.  The  re- 
sult will  be.  not  that  everything  will  be  seen  of  a  green  color,  but  that 
the  surrounding  objects  will  be  seen  alternately  blue  and  yellow;  ( 
Bometiraea  the  Geld  of  vision  will  be  blue  spotted  with  yellow,  alta — ' 
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ting  ^ith  yellow  spotted  with  blue.  Thus,  when  we  have  two  dissimilar 
objects  before  the  eyes,  our  attention  cannot  be  kept  upon  either,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  but  is  alternately  and  involuntarily  directed, 
either  in  part  or  completely,  to  one  and  the  other. 

966.  Our  ideas  of  the  distance  of  near  objects  is  evidently  acquired 
from  experience ;  and  is  suggested  by  the  muscular  sensations  which 
are  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  eyes. 
When  we  direct  our  eyes  towards  a  near  object,  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
vergence takes  place  between  their  axes;  the  degree  increasing  as  the 
distance  between  the  object  and  the  eyes  diminishes ;  and  vice  versd. 
We  instinctively  interpret  the  sensations  thus  produced,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  compare,  with  great  accuracy,  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  two  objects  that  are  not  remote  from  the  eyes.  This  intuition, 
however,  is  evidently  one  of  the  acquired  kind ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
watching  the  actions  of  an  infant,  or  of  a  person  who  has  recently  be- 
come possessed  of  Vision.  When  an  object  is  held  before  the  eyes,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  grasp  it,  the  manner,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made 
clearlj^  shows,  that  there  is  no  power  of  forming  a  precise  idea  of  its 
situation,  such  as  that  which  exists  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  from 
their  first  entrance  into  the  world  (§  938).  The  impressions  made  upon 
the  eyes  have  to  be  corrected  by  those  received  through  the  touch,  be- 
fore the  power  of  judging  of  distance  is  acquired.  How  much  this 
power  depends  upon  the  conjoint  use  of  both  eyes,  is  evident  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  any  actions,  that  require  an  exact  appreciation  of 
distance,  are  performea  by  those  who  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
until  thev  have  acquired  new  modes  of  judging  of  it. 

967.  In  regard  to  remote  objects,  we  have  not  the  same  suide;  since 
the  convergence  of  the  eyes,  in  viewing  them,  is  so  slight  that  the  axes 
are  virtual^  parallel.  Our  judgment  of  their  distance  is  chiefly  founded 
upon  their  apparent  size,  if  their  actual  sise  be  known  to  us;  and  also 
upon  the  extent  of  ground,  which  we  see  to  intervene  between  ourselves 
and  the  object.  But  if  we  do  not  know  their  actual  size,  and  are  so 
situated  that  we  cannot  estimate  the  intervening  space,  we  form  our 
judgment  chiefly  from  the  greater  or  less  distinctness  of  their  color  and 
outUne.  Hence  our  idea  of  it  will  be  very  much  affected  by  varying 
states  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  slight  haziness  increasing  the  apparent  dis- 
tance; whilst  a  peculiarly  clear  state  of  the  air  will  seem  to  cause  re- 
mote* objects  to  approach  much  more  closely.  This  want  of  conver- 
gence between  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes,  has  the  further  effect  of  causing 
the  pic);ures  upon  the  two  retinae  to  be  nearly  identical ;  and  conse- 
quently the  idea  of  projection  is  not  so  strongly  excited ;  nor  are  we  able 
to  distinguish  with  the  same  certainty  between  a  well-painted  picture, 
in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  preserved,  and  the  objects  themselves 
in  relief. 

968.  Our  notion  of  the  iize  of  an  object  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  its  distance.  It  is  founded  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  picture 
projected  on  the  retina ;  and  the  dimensions  of  this  picture  will  vary, 
according  to  the  laws  of  optics  (§  955)  inversely  as  the  distance, — 
being  for  example,  twice  as  great  when  the  object  is  viewed  at  the 
distance  of  one  foot  as  when  it  is  carried  to  the  distance  of  two  feet. 
When  we  know   the  relative  distances  of  two  objects,   the  estima- 
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tion  of  their  real  comparative  sizes  from  their  apparent  sizes  is  eaeil; 
effected  by  a  simple  process  of  mind;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  when  w^ 
only  guess  at  their  distances  ;  and  our  estimate  of  the  size  of  objects, 
even  moderately  remote,  is  as  much  affected  by  states  of  the  atmosphere 
as  that  of  their  distance, — the  one  being,  in  fact,  proportional  to  the 
other.  Thus  a  slight  mist,  which  gives  the  idea  of  increased  distance, 
will  also  augment  the  apparent  size;  because  in  order  that  an  object 
two  miles  off,  should  produce  a  picture  upon  the  retina  of  the  same 
extent  with  that  made  by  an  object  one  mile  off,  it  must  have  double 
the  dimensions.  It  is  evident  that  our  perception  of  the  size  of  objects 
must  be  acquired  by  experience,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  their 
distance  has  been  shown  to  be. 

969,  We  have  now  to  consider  briefly  some  other  phenomena  of 
Vision,  in  which  the  acts  of  mind,  that  have  been  just  alluded  to,  do 
not  participate. — The  contraction  of  the  Pupil,  under  the  stimulus  of 
light,  seems  to  be  effected  by  a  sphincter  muscle,  which  surrounds  the 
orifice,  and  which  is  put  in  action  by  a  branch  of  the  Third  pair  of 
nerves.  This  is  an  action  with  which  the  will  has  nothing  to  do ;  and 
it  takes  place  entirely  without  our  consciousness,  AUbough  it  is  due 
to  tbc  stimulus  of  light,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  consciou^- 
Dess  of  the  presence  of  light  Is  not  requisite ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
a  purely  reflex  action.  The  Optic  nerve  seems  to  ho  the  channel 
through  which  the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  nervous  centres ; 
whilst  the  Third  pair  is  that  through  which  the  motor  impulse  is  con- 
veyed to  the  iris;  but  there  is  some  ground  for  the  idea  that  the  Fifth 
pair  may  in  some  degree  convey  the  requisite  stimulus,  when  the  optic 
nerve  has  been  divided.  That  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  a  muscular 
action,  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  ]-adiating  fibres  of  the 
iria  are  of  the  same  character  with  the  circular;  both  sets  constituting, 
in  Man,  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  non-striated  form  of  muscular  tissue. 
Through  what  nervous  channel,  however,  the  stimulus  to  this  action  is 
conveyed,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out.  The  contraction  of  the 
pupil  is  evidently  designed  to  exclude  from  the  interior  of  the  eye,  such 
an  amount  of  light  as  would  be  injurious  to  it;  whilst  its  dilatation  in 
opposite  circumstances  admits  the  greatest  possible  number  of  rays. 
There  is  a  contraction  of  the  pupils,  however,  which  takes  place  without 
any  change  in  the  amount  of  light.  This  occurs  when  the  two  eyes  are 
made  to  converge  strongly  upon  any  object  brought  very  near  them; 
and  its  purpose  appears  to  be,  to  prevent  rays  from  entering  the  eye 
at  such  a  wide  angle,  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  all 
brought  to  their  proper  foci,  and  would  thus  produce  an  indistinct 
image. 

970.  In  the  use  of  the  Eye,  like  that  of  the  Ear,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  blend  into  one  continuous  image  a  succession  of  luminous  impressions 
made  at  short  intervals;  upon  which  fact  depend  a  number  of  curious 
optical  illusions.  The  length  of  the  greatest  interval  that  can  elapse 
without  an  interruption  of  the  presence  of  the  imago  (in  other  words 
the  duration  of  the  visual  impression),  may  be  measured  by  causing  a 
luminous  object  to  whirl  round,  and  by  ascertaining  the  longest  period 
that  may  be  allowed  for  each  revolution,  consistently  with  the  complfl 
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nesB  of  the  circle  of  light  thus  formed.  By  experiments  of  this  kind, 
the  time  has  been  found  to  vary,  in  different  individuals,  or  in  different 
states  of  the  same  individual,  from  about  l-4th  to  1-lOth  of  a  second  : 
that  is,  the  impression  must  be  repeated  from  four  to  ten  times  in  each 
second  to  insure  the  continuousness  of  the  image. 

971.  The  impressions  of  variety  of  eoloTj  are  produced  by  the  diffe- 
rently-colored rays,  which  objects  reflect  or  transmit  to  the  eye.  It 
is  curious  that  some  persons,  whose  sight  is  perfectly  good  for  forms, 
distances,  &c.,  are  unable  to  discriminate  colors.  This  curious  affection 
has  received  the  name  of  Daltonism ;  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
celebrated  Dalton  was  an  example  of  it.  There  are  numerous  modifi- 
cations of  it;  the  want  of  power  to  discriminate  color  being  total  in 
some ;  whilst  in  others  it  extends  only  to  certain  shades  of  color,  or  to 
the  complementary  colors. 

972.  When  the  retina  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  strong 
impression  of  some  particular  kind,  it  seems  less  susceptible  of  feebler 
impressions  of  the  same  kind ;  thus  if  we  look  at  any  brightly-luminous 
object,  and  then  turn  our  eyes  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  we  shall  perceive 
a  dark  spot  upon  it :  the  portion  of  the  retina,  which  had  received  the 
brighter  image  not  being  affected  by  the  fainter  one.  Again,  when 
the  eyes  have  received  a  strong  impression  from  a  colored  object,  the 
spot  which  is  seen  when  the  eyes  are  directed  upon  a  white  surface  ex- 
hibits the  complementary  color;  for  the  retina  has  been  so  strongly 
affected  in  the  part  that  originally  received  the  image,  by  its  vivid  hue, 
that  it  does  not  perceive  the  fainter  hue  of  the  same  kind  in  the  object 
to  which  it  is  then  turned,  and  it  is  impressed  only  by  the  remaining 
rays  forming  the  complementary  colors.  This  explanation  applies  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  colored  shadows  which  are  often  seen  at  sunset, 
and  of  those  which  may  be  seen  in  a  room  whose  light  enters  through 
colored  glass  or  drapery.  For  if  the  prevailing  light  be  of  one  color, 
—orange  or  red  for  instance, — the  eye  will  not  take  cognizance  of  that 
color  in  the  faint  light  of  the  shadows ;  and  will  see  only  its  comple- 
ment, blue  or  green.  If  the  shadow  be  viewed  through  a  tube,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  general  colored  ground  is  excluded,  it  presents  the 
ordinary  tint. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF  THB  YOICB  AND  SPEECH. 


973.  There  is  one  particular  application  of  Muscular  power  in  Man, 
which  deserves  special  consideration,  as  being  that  by  which  he  effects 
his  most  complete  and  intimate  communication  with  his  fellows ; — that, 
namely,  by  which  his  organ  of  Voice  is  put  into  action.  In  all  air- 
breathing  Vertebrata,  the  production  of  sound  depends  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  air  through  a  certain  portion  of  the  respiratory  tubes,  which  is 
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BO  constructed  as  to  set  it  in  vibration,  as  it  passes  forth  from  tbe 
lungs. — In  Reptiles,  tbe  vibrating  apparatus  is  situated  at  the  point, 
vhere  tbe  tracbea  opens  into  the  front  of  the  pharynx;  it  is  of  very 
simple  construction,  however,  being  only  composed  of  a  slit  bounded  by 
two  contractile  lips;  and  few  of  the  animals  of  this  class  can  pro- 
duce any  other  sound  than  a  kias,  which,  owing  to  the  great  capacity 
of  their  lungs,  is  often  very  much  prolonged. — la  Birds,  the  situation 
of  the  vocal  organ  is  very  different.  The  trachea  opens  into  the  front 
of  the  pharynx  as  in  Reptiles,  by  a  mere  slit;  the  borders  of  which 
have  no  other  movement  than  that  of  approaching  one  another,  so  as 
to  close  the  aperture  when  necessary.  This  appears  to  be  the  instru- 
ment for  regulating  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air,  in  conformity  with 
the  wants  of  the  respiratory  function.  The  vocal  larynx  of  Birds  is 
situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  trachea,  just  where  it  subdivides 
into  the  bronchial  tubes;  and  it  is  of  very  complex  construction,  espe- 
cially in  tbe  singing  birds. — In  Mammalia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vocal  organ  and  the  regulator  of  tbe  respiration  are  united  in  one 
larynx,  which  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  trachea.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  of  this  class,  which  have  not  some  vocal  sound;  but  the  variety 
and  expressiveness  which  can  be  given  to  it,  differ  considerably  in  the 
several  orders ;  being  by  far  the  greatest  in  Man,  who  alone,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  has  tbe  power  of  producing  articulate  sounds,  or  pro- 
per language, 

974.  Tbe  Larynx  is  built  up  as  it  were,  upon  the  Cricoid  cartilage 
(Fig.  165,  xw  r  u),  which  surmounts  the  trachea,  and  which  might  6* 
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B!nr<(jo  ilr«  of  larTBI  from  »boTt  iRe] 
Unolil  ttrtlLuDfl,  fnniiH(ud  bj  the  uyMnnhlv 
Bond);  si,  ■(,  tbBeilcf>vjIcnoIilcipaitlcl;  ■  u,  the  utowjloDtdil 

considered  aa  its  highest  ring  modified  in  form,  its  depth  from  above 
downwards  being  much  greater  posteriorly  than  anteriorly.  This  is 
embraced,  as  it  were,  by  the  thyroid  cartilage  (o  e  h);  which  ia  arti- 
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culated  to  the  sides  of  the  Cricoid  bj  its  lower  hornsi  round  the  extre- 
mities of  which  it  may  be  considered  to  rotate,  as  on  a  pivot.  In  this 
manner,  the  front  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage  may  be  lifted  up,  or  de- 
pressed,  by  the  muscles  which  act  upon  it ;  whilst  the  position  of  its 
posterior  part  is  but  little  changed.  Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
back  of  the  Cricoid  cartilage,  are  seated  the  two  small  Arytenoid  carti- 
lages (n  f)  ;  these  are  so  tied  to  the  cricoid  by  a  bundle  of  strong  liga- 
ments (b  b),  as  to  have  a  sort  of  rotation  upon  an  articulating  surface, 
which  enables  them  to  be  approximated  or  separated  from  each  other, 
— their  inner  edges  being  nearly  parallel  in  the  first  case,  but  slanting 
away  from  each  other  in  the  second.  To  the  summit  of  these  cartilages 
are  attached  the  OhardaB  vocalea^  or  vocal  ligaments  (t  u),  composed  of 
yellow  fibrous  or  elastic  tissue.  These  stretch  .across  to  the  front  of 
the  Thyroid  cartilage ;  and  it  is  upon  their  condition  and  relative  situ- 
ation, that  the  absence  or  the  production  of  vocal  tones,  and  all  their 
modifications  of  pitch,  depend.  They  are  rendered  tense  by  the  de* 
pression  of  the  front  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage,  and  relaxed  by  its  ele- 
vation ;  by  which  action  the  piteh  of  the  tones  is  regulated.  But  for 
the  production  of  any  vocal  tones  whatever,  they  must  be  brought  into 
a  nearly  parallel  condition,  by  the  mutual  approximation  of  the  points 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  which  they  are  attached ;  whilst  in  the 
intervals  of  vocalization,  these  are  separated,  and  the  rima  glattidi9f  or 
fissure  between  the  chordsB  vocales,  assumes  the  form  of  a  narrow  V, 
with  its  point  directed  backwards. 

975.  Thus  there  are  two  sets  of  movements  concerned  in  the  act  of 
vocalization; — the  regulation  of  the  relative  position  of  the  Vocal 
Cords,  which  is  effected  by  the  movements  of  the  Arytenoid  cartilages ; 
— and  the  regulation  of  their  tension,  which  is  determined  by  the 
movements  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage.  The  Arytenoid  cartilages  are 
made  to  diverge  from  one  another  by  means  of  the  Orico-arytenaidei 
poitiei  of  the  two  sides  (n  i^  N  I),  which  proceed  from  their  outer  cor- 
ners and  turn  somewhat  round  the  edge  of  the  Cricoid,  to  be  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  its  back  ;  their  action  is  to  draw  the  outer  corners 
of  the  Arytenoid  cartilages  outwards  and  downwards,  so  that  the 
points  to  which  the  vocal  ligaments  are  attached  are  separated  from 
one  another,  and  the  rima  glottidis  is  thrown  open.  The  action  of 
these  muscles  is  antagonized  by  that  of  the  ArytenoideuM  tranwertuSf 
which  draws  together  the  Arytenoid  cartilages ;  and  by  that  of  the 
Cric(haryten<ndei  laterales  of  the  two  sides  (k  x),  which  run  forwards 
and  downwards  from  the  outer  comers  of  the  Arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
tend  by  their  contraction  to  bring  together  their  anterior  points,  to 
which  the  Vocal  ligaments  are  attached. — The  depression  of  the  front 
of  the  Thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  consequent  tension  of  the  Vocal  liga- 
ments, is  occasioned  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  Orico-ihyroidei  of 
the  two  sides,  which  occasions  the  Thyroid  and  Cricoid  cartilages  to 
rotate,  the  one  upon  the  other,  at  the  articulation  formed  by  the  infe- 
rior cornua  of  the  former;  and  this  action  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Stemo-thyrotdei,  which  tend  to  depress  the  front  of  the  Thyroid  carti- 
lage, by  pulling  from  a  fixed  point  below.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
elevation  of  the  front  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage^  and  the  relaxation  of 
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the  Vocal  ligaments  are  affected  by  the  contraction  of  the  Thyro-ary^ 
tenoidei  of  the  two  sides  (t  k  /),  whose  attachments  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Vocal  ligaments  themselves ;  and  this  is  aided  hj  the  l%jfr9' 
hyoideij  which  will  tend  to  draw  np  the  front  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage, 
acting  from  a  fixed  point  above. 

976.  The  muscles  which  govern  the  aperture  of  the  glottiB, — those 
namely,  which  separate  and  bring  together  the  arytenoid  cartilageSi 
and  thus  widen  or  contract  the  space  between  the  posterior  extremities 
of  the  vocal  ligaments, — have  important  functions  in  connexion  with 
the  Respiratory  actions  in  general ;  standing  as  guards,  so  to  speak,  al 
the  entrance  of  the  lungs.  We  can  entirely  close  the  glottb  through 
their  means,  by  an  effort  of  the  Will,  either  during  inspiration  or  expi* 
ration ;  and  it  is  a  spasmodic  movement  of  this  sort,  which  is  concerned 
in  the  acts  of  Coughing  and  Sneezing,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  expel 
by  a  sudden  and  powerful  blast  of  air,  any  irritating  substaneeSi 
whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
air-passages.  These  muscles  appear  to  be  under  the  sole  direction  of 
the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ;  which  seems  to  possess  ex* 
dusively  motor  endowments.  When  this  nerve  is  divided,  on  each  side^ 
or  when  the  par  vagum  is  divided  above  its  origin,  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  (with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroid)  are  paralysed ;  and  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis  may  remain  open,  or  may  be  entirely  closed,  ao* 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  its  lips  are  affected  by  the  currents  of 
air  in  ingress  or  egress.  It  is  found  that,  under  such  circumstanoes, 
tranquil  respiration  may  be  carried  on ;  but  that  any  violent  ingress  or 
egress  of  air  will  tend  to  drive  the  lips  of  the  glottis  (these  being  in  a 
state  of  complete  relaxation)  into  apposition  with  each  other,  so  aa  com- 
pletely to  close  the  aperture.  The  character  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  appears  to  be  almost  exclusively  afferent;  no  muscle,  except  the 
crico-thyroid,  being  thrown  into  contraction  when  it  is  irritated ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  divided,  neither  the  act  of  coughing,  nor  any 
reflex  respiratory  movement  whatever,  can  be  excited,  by  irritating  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

977.  During  the  ordinary  acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  the 
Chordae  vocales  appear  to  be  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  freest  possible  relaxation.  In  order  to  produce  a 
vocal  sound,  they  must  be  made  to  approach  one  another,  and  their 
inner  faces  must  be  brought  into  parallelism ;  both  of  which  ends  art 
accomplished  by  the  rotation  of  the  Arytenoid  cartilages ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  must  be  put  into  a  certain  degree  of  tension,  by  the 
depression  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage.  Both  of  these  movements  take 
place  consentaneously,  and  are  mutually  adapted  to  each  other ;  the 
vocal  ligaments  being  approximated,  and  the  rima  glottidis  consequently 
narrowed,  at  the  same  time  that  their  tension  is  increased.  There  is  a 
certain  aperture,  which  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  each  tone, 
although  the  pitch  itself  is  governed  by  the  tension  of  the  Vocal  Cords; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  a  want  of  consent  between  the  two,  that  the  pecu- 
liarly discordant  nature  of  some  voices,  which  appear  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  distinct  musical  tone,  is  due. 

978.  It  has  been  fully  proved,  by  the  researches  of  Willis,  Miiller, 
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and  others,  that  the  action  of  the  Vocal  ligaments,  in  the  production  of 
sound,  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  vibrating  stringi;  and  that  it  is 
not  comparable  to  that  of  the  mouth-piece  of  the^u^-pipes  of  the  Or- 
gan; but  that  it  is,  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  same  with  that  of 
the  reeds  of  the  Hautboy  or  Clarionet,  or  the  tdnguei  of  the  Accordion 
or  Concertina.  All  the  phenomena  attending  the  production  of  Musical 
tones  are  fully  explicable  on  this  hypothesis ;  except  the  production  of 
fahetto  notes,  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly  accounted  for. — The 
power  which  the  Will  possesses,  of  determining,  with  the  most  perfect 
precision,  the  exact  degree  of  tension  which  these  ligaments  shall  re- 
ceive, is  extremely  remarkable.  Their  average  length  in  the  Male, 
in  the  state  of  repose,  is  estimated  by  Muller  at  about  73-lOOths  of  an 
inch ;  whilst,  in  the  state  of  greatest  tension,  it  is  about  93-lOOths ;  the 
whole  difference,  therefore,  is  not  above  20-lOOths,  or  one-fifth  of  an 
inch.  In  the  female  glottis,  their  average  dimensions  are  about  61- 
lOOths,  and  63-100th8,  respectively ;  so  that  the  difference  is  here  only 
12-lOOths,  or  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Now  the  natural  com- 
pass of  the  voice,  in  most  persons  who  have  cultivated  the  vocal  organ, 
may  be  stated  at  about  two  octaves,  or  24  semitones.  Within  each 
semitone,  a  singer  of  ordinary  capability  could  produce  at  least  ten  dis- 
tinct intervals ;  so  that,  for  the  total  number  of  intervals,  240  is  a  very 
moderate  estimate.  There  must,  therefore,  be  at  least  240  different 
states  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  every  one  of  which  can  be  at  once 
determined  by  the  will,  when  a  distinct  conception  exists  of  the  tone  to 
be  produced  (§  905) ;  and,  as  the  whole  variation  in  their  length  is  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  even  in  Man,  the  variation  required,  to 
pass  from  one  interval  to  another,  will  not  be  more  than  l-1200th  of 
an  inch. — ^And  yet  this  estimate  is  much  below  that,  which  might  be 
truly  made  from  the  performance  of  a  practised  vocalist.  The  cele- 
brated Madame  Mara  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  sound  50  different 
intervals  between  each  semitone ;  the  compass  of  her  voice  was  at  least 
40  semitones,  so  that  the  total  number  of  intervals  was  2000.  The 
extreme  variation  in  the  length  of  the  vocal  cords,  even  taking  the 
larger  scale  of  the  Male  larynx,  not  beiuff  more  than  one-fifth  of  an 
inch,  it  may  be  said  that  she  was  able  to  determine  the  contractions  of 
her  vocal  muscles  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

979.  It  is  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  the  Vocal  cords,  that 
the  pitch  of  the  voice  is  much  lower  in  Man  than  in  Woman :  but  this 
difference  does  not  arise  until  the  end  of  the  period  of  childhood, — the 
size  of  the  larynx  being  about  the  same  in  the  Boy  and  Girl,  up  to  the 
age  of  14  or  15  years,  but  then  undergoing  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
former,  whilst  it  remains  nearly  stationary  in  the  latter.  Hence  it  is 
that  Boys,  as  well  as  Girls  and  Women,  sing  treble  ;  whilst  Men  sing 
tenor  J  which  is  about  an  octave  lower  than  the  treble ;  or  hany  which  is 
several  notes  lower  still.  The  cause  of  the  variation  in  the  timbre  or 
m/talittf  in  different  voices  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
due,  in  part,  to  differences  in  the  degree  of  flexibility  and  smoothness 
in  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  In  Won^en  and  children,  these  carti- 
lages are  usually  soft  and  flexible,  and  the  voice  is  clear  and  smooth  ; 
whilst  in  men,  and  in  women  whose  voices  have  a  masculine  roughness, 
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the  cartilages  are  harder,  and  are  sometimes  almost  completelj  ossiBed. 
The  lotuiness  of  the  voice  depends  in  part  upon  the  force  with  whi^ 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs ;  but  the  variations  in  this  respect 
which  exist  among  different  individaals,  seem  partly  due  to  the  d^ree 
in  which  its  resonance  is  increased  bj  the  vibration  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  larynx,  and  of  the  neighboring  cavities.  In  the  Howliag 
Monkeys  of  America,  there  are  several  pouches  opening  from  the 
larynx,  which  seem  destined  to  increase  the  volume  of  tone  that  iaiuii 
from  it ; — one  of  these  is  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  hyoid  bone 
itself.  Although  these  Monkeys  are  of  inconsiderable  sixe,  yot  thdr 
voices  are  louder  than  the  roaring  of  lions,  and  are  distinctly  audible  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles ;  and  when  a  number  of  them  are  congregated 
together,  the  effect  is  terrific. 

980.  The  vocal  sounds  produced  by  the  action  of  the  larynx  are  of 
very  different  characters;  and  may  be  distinguished  into  the  cry^  the 
ionffj  and  the  ordinary  or  acquired  voice.  The  cry  is  generally  a  sharp 
sound,  having  little  modulation  or  accuracv  of  pitch,  and  being  vsnally 
disagreeable  in  its  timbre  or  quality.  It  is  that  by  which  animab 
express  their  unpleasing  emotions,  especially  pain  or  terror ;  and  the 
Human  infant,  like  many  of  the  lower  animals,  can  utter  no  oth« 
sound. — ^In  8onff^  by  the  regulation  of  the  vocal  cords,  deBnite  and  i»- 
tained  musical  tones  are  produced,  which  can  be  changed  or  modnlatid 
at  the  will  of  the  individual.  Different  species  of  Birds  have  tlMir 
respective  songs ;  which  are  partly  instinctive,  and  partly  acquired  hj 
education.  In  Man,  the  power  of  song  is  entirely  acquired  ;  bat  soae 
individuals  possess  a  much  greater  facility  in  acquiring  it  than  others, 
— this  superiority  appearing  to  depend  upon  their  more  precise  coa- 
ception  of  the  tones  to  bo  sounded,  as  well  as  their  more  ready  imitatioii, 
— besides  differences  in  the  construction  of  the  larynx  itself.  The 
larynx  of  an  accomplished  vocalist,  obedient  to  the  expression  of  the 
emotions,  as  well  as  to  the  dictates  of  the  will,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  perfect  musical  instrument  ever  constructed.— The  voice  is  a  sound 
more  resembling  the  cry,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  any  sustained 
musical  tone ;  but  it  differs  from  the  cry,  both  in  the  quality  of  its 
tone,  and  in  the  modulation  of  which  it  is  capable  by  the  will.  In 
ordinary  conversation,  the  voice  passes  through  a  great  variety  of 
musical  tones,  in  the  course  of  a  single  sentence,  or  even  a  single  word, 
sliding  imperceptibly  from  one  to  another ;  and  it  is  when  we  attempt 
to  fix  it  definitely  to  a  certain  pitch,  that  we  change  it  from  the  Mpeat- 
ing  to  the  singing  tone. 

981.  The  power  of  producing  articulate  sounds,  from  the  oombinatioB 
of  which  Speech  results,  is  altogether  independent  of  the  Larynx ;  being 
due  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  tongue  and  palate. 
Distinctly-articulate  sounds  may  be  produced  without  any  vocal  or 
laryngeal  tone,  as  when  we  whisper;  and  it  has  been  experimentally 
shown,  that  the  only  condition  necessary  for  this  mode  of  speech  is  the 
propulsion  of  a  current  of  air  through  the  mouth,  from  back  to  front. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  the  most  perfect  larynffeal  tone  without 
any  articulation ;  as  in  the  production  of  musical  soun<u,  not  connected 
with  words.    But  in  ordinary  speech,  the  laryngeal  tone  is  modified  by 
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the  yarioQs  organs  which  intervene  between  the  larynx  and  the  os 
externum.  The  simplest  of  these  modifications  is  that  by  which  the 
Vowel  sounds  are  produced, — these  sounds  being  continuous  tones, 
modified  by  the  form  of  the  aperture  through  which  they  pass  out. 
Thus,  let  the  reader  open  his  month  to  the  widest  dimensions,  depress 
the  tongue,  and  raise  the  Telum  palati,  so  as  to  make  the  exit  of  air  as 
free  as  possible ;  on  then  making  a  Tocal  sound,  he  will  find  that  this 
has  the  character  of  the  Towel  a  in  ah.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  draw 
together  the  lips,  still  keeping  the  tongue  depressed,  he  will  pass  to  the 
sound  represented  in  the  English  language  by  oo,  in  the  Continental 
languages  by  u.  By  attention  to  the  production  of  other  vowel  sounds, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  capable  of  being  formed  by  similar  modi- 
fications in  the  form  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  sise  of  the  buccal 
orifice ;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  being  sustained  for  any  length  of 
time.  There  is  an  exception,  however,  in  reeard  to  the  sound  of  the 
English  t^  as  in  fincj  which  is,  in  reality,  a  diphthongal  sound,  produced 
in  the  act  of  transition  from  a  peculiar  indefinite  murmur  to  the  sound 
of  the  long  e,  which  takes  its  place  when  we  attempt  to  continue  it. 
The  short  vowel  sounds,  moreover,  such  as  a  in/af,  e  in  metj  o  in  pot^ 
jcc,  are  not  capable  of  being  perfectly  prolonged,  as  they  require,  for 
their  true  enunciation,  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a  consonant. — A 
tolerably  good  artificial  imitation  of  Vowel  sounds  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  a  reed-pipe  representing  the  larynx,  surmounted  bv  an  India- 
rubber  ball,  with  an  orifice,  representing  the  cavity  and  orifice  of  the 
mouth.  By  modifying  the  form  of  the  ball,  the  different  vowels  could 
be  sounded  during  the  action  of  the  reed. 

982.  In  the  production  of  the  sounds  termed  OonBonantij  the  breath 
suffers  a  more  or  less  complete  interruption,  in  its  passage  through  the 
parts  anterior  to  the  larynx.  The  most  natural  primary  division  of 
these  sounds  is  into  those  which  require  a  total  stoppage  of  the  breath 
at  the  moment  previous  to  their  being  pronounced,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  prolonged ;  and  those  in  pronouncing  which  the  inter- 
ruption is  partial,  and  which  can,  like  the  vowel  sounds,  be  prolonged 
ad  libitum.  The  former  have  received  the  designation  of  expmive  con- 
sonants ;  the  latter  are  termed  continuous*  In  pronouncing  any  conso- 
nants of  the  explotive  class,  the  posterior  nares  are  completely  closed ; 
and  the  whole  current  of  air  is  directed  through  the  mouth.  This  may 
be  checked  by  the  approximation  of  the  lips,  as  in  pronouncing  h  and  J9; 
by  the  approximation  of  the  point  of  the  tongue  to  thefront  of  the  palate, 
as  in  pronouncing  d  and  t ;  or  by  the  approximation  of  the  middle  of 
the  tongue  to  the  arch  of  the  palate,  as  in  pronouncing  the  hard  g  or  h. 
The  difference  between  (,  d^  and^,  on  the  one  hand,  andje>,  f,  and  ^,  on  the 
other,  depends  simply  upon  the  greater  extent  of  the  meeting  surfaces 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  In  sounding  some  of  the  con- 
tinuous consonants,  the  air  is  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the  nose ;  but 
the  interruption  in  the  mouth  is  incomplete ;  this  is  the  case  with  v  and 
/,  s  and  z.  In  others,  the  posterior  nares  are  not  closed,  and  the  air 
has  a  nearly  free  passage,  either  through  the  nose  alone,  as  in  m  and  n, 
or  through  the  nose  and  mouth  conjointly,  as  in  I  and  r.  The  sound  of 
A  is  a  mere  aspiration,  caused  by  -an  increased  force  of  breath ;  and  that 
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of  the  guttural  cA,  as  it  exists  in  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  most  Continental 
languages,  is  an  aspiration  modified  bj  the  elevation  of  the  tongue, 
which  causes  a  slight  obstruction  to  the  air,  and  an  increased  resonance 
in  the  back  of  the  mouth. 

988.  The  study  of  the  mode  in  which  the  different  Consonants  are 
produced,  is  of  particular  importance  to  those  who  labor  under  defec- 
tive speech,  especially  that  difficulty  which  is  known  as  Stammering. 
This  very  annoying  impediment  is  occasioned  by  a  want  of  proper 
control  over  the  muscles  concerned  in  Articulation ;  which,  instead  of 
obeving  the  Will,  are  sometimes  affected  with  an  involuntary  or  spas- 
modic action,  that  .interrupts  the  pronunciation  of  particular  words, — 
just  as,  in  Chorea,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  interrupted  by  spas- 
modic twitchings,  in  the  performance  of  any  voluntary  movement.  In 
fact,  persons  affected  witn  general  Chorea  frequently  stammer ;  show- 
ing that  ordinary  Stammermg  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  local 
Chorea.  The  analogy  between  the  two  states  is  further  indicated  by 
the  corresponding  influence  of  excited  Emotions  in  aggravating  both. 

It  is  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  of  the  explosive  class, 
that  thp  stammerer  usually  experiences  the  greatest  difficulty ;  for  the 
total  interruption  to  the  breath,  which  they  occasion,  is  frequently  con* 
tinned  involuntarily  ;*  so  that  either  the  expiration  is  entirely  checked, 
the  whole  frame  being  frequently  thrown  into  the  most  distressing  semi- 
convulsive  movements,  or  the  sound  comes  out  in  jerks.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  spasmodic  action  occurs  in  the  pronunciation  of  wnaeU  and 
eofUinuoua  consonants ;  the  stammerer  prolonging  his  expiration,  with- 
out being  able  to  check  it. 

984.  The  best  method  of  curing  this  defect  (where  there  is  no  mal- 
formation of  the  organs  of  speech,  but  merely  a  want  of  power  to  use 
them  aright),  is  to  study  the  particular  difficulty  under  which  the  indi- 
vidual labors;  and  then  to  cause  him  to  practise  systematically  the 
various  movements  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sounds  in  ques- 
tion, at  first  separately,  and  afterwards  in  combination, — until  he  feels 
that  his  voluntary  contrpl  over  the  muscles  is  complete.  The  patient 
would  at  first  do  well  to  practise  sentences,  from  which  the  explosive 
consonants  are  omitted ;  his  chief  difficulty,  arising  from  the  spasmodic 
suspension  of  the  expiratory  movement,  being  thus  avoided.  EEaving 
mastered  these,  he  may  pass  on  to  others,  in  which  the  difficult  letters 
are  sparingly  introduced ;  and  may  finally  accustom  himself  to  the  use 
of  ordinary  language.  One  of  the  chief  points  to  be  aimed  at,  is  to 
make  the  patient  feel  that  he  has  command  over  his  muscles  of  articula- 
tion ;  and  this  is  best  done,  by  gradually  leading  him  from  that  which 
he  can  do,  to  that  which  he  fears  to  attempt. 

*  The  intemiption  of  the  expiratory  moYement  in  Stammering,  is  nsnaUj  stated  tt 
take  place  in  ihtgloUit;  but  the  Author  is  satisfied  that,  in  all  ox^naiy  emses  at  least, 
it  is  in  that  oondition  of  the  mouthy  which  is  preparatory  to  the  pronnaeiatioB  of  eae  i 
the  ezplosiTe  consonants. 
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Aberration  corrected  in  eye,  957. 
Absorbent  Cells,  243-245. 

Vessels,  489. 
Absorption,  from  alimentary  canal,  489, 490 ; 
by    lacteals,    243,    244;    by 
blood-vessels,  491-493. 
from   general   and    pulmonary 

surfaces,  522,  523. 
interstitial,  by  lymphatics,  502, 
503;   by  blood-vessels,  502, 
503. 
Adipose  tissue,  257-263,  423-425. 
Age,  influence  of,  on  pulse,  579 ;  on  nutrition, 

622-627. 
Air-cells  of  lungs,  676-679. 
Albumen,  167-171. 

conversion  of,  into  fibrine,  519. 
Albuminous  compounds  of  Plants,  174. 
Albuminuria,  533,  746. 
Alge,  development  and  generation  of,  779, 

780. 
Aliment,  sources  of  demand  for,  406-415. 

effect  of  variations  in  supply  of,  416- 

426. 
relative  value  of  different  kinds  of, 

427-441. 
necessity  for  mixture  in,  437. 
Allantois,  formation  of,  817. 
Amnion,  formation  of,  816. 
Amphioxus,  see  Lancelot. 
Anterior  Pyramids,  890. 
Apoplexy,  688,  924. 
Area  germinativa,  806. 
pellucida,  807. 
vasculosa,  551,  813. 
Areolar  tissue,  194-196,  205. 
Arterie$t  movement  of  Blood  in,  582-588. 

elasticity  of,  583;  tonicity  of,  584; 
contractility  of,  585,  586;  pulsa- 
tion of,  583,  584 ;  uniform  capacity 
of,  587 ;  anastomosis  of,  588. 
Articu LATA,  circulation  in,  552,553;  respi- 
ration in,  657-661 ;    nervous   system    m, 
856-863. 
Articulate  speech,  981,  982. 
Asphyxia,  628,  703-709. 
Assimilating  cells,  514,  519. 
Assimilation,  519 ;  by  the  liver,  493. 
Asthma,  678. 
Atrophy,  619,  620. 
Attention,  eflfects  of,  935. 
Auditory  ganglia,  900. 
nerve,  950. 


Azotized  Compounds  in  Plants,  174, 428, 429. 

in    Animals,   167-179, 

428,  429. 
destination  of,  in  food, 

429, 433. 

Basement  membrane,  206-209. 

Batrojchia,  respiration  of,  670,  671. 

BUe,  composition  and  properties  of,  724-726. 

uses  of,  in  digestion,  476-479. 
Birds,  circulation  in,  564,  565 ;  respiration  in. 
672-674 ;  lymphatic  system  in,  500 ;  nerv- 
ous centres  of,  872;  heat  of,  761. 
Blastodermic  vesicle,  805, 806. 
Blastema,  organizable,  213. 
Blood,  composition  of,  525-528 ;  uses  of  seve- 
ral constituents  of,  529, 530 ;  changes 
of,  in  disease,  531-534. 
corpuscles  of,  white,  214 ;  red,  215-823. 
coagulation  of,  535. 
buily  coat  of,  536,  537. 
rate  of  movement  of,  577. 
influence  of  respiration  on,  699-702. 
Blushing,  603. 

Bone,  structure  and  composition  of,  287-299 : 
development  of,  300-306 ;  regeneration  of, 
307-309. 
Brunner's  glands,  450,  480. 
Bufiy  coat  of  blood,  536,  537. 
Butyric  acid,  430,  833. 

Csscum,  secondary  digestion  in,  481. 
Canaliculi  of  Bone,  290. 
Cancelli  of  Bone,  289. 
Cancer-cells,  212,  255. 
Capillaries,  movement  of  Blood  in,  589-604 ; 
variations  in  its  rate,  597. 
variations  in  size  of,  595,  603; 
influence  of  nerves  upon,  603, 
604. 
independent  force  generated  in, 
598-600. 
Carbonic  acid,  decomposition  of,  by  Plants^ 

79-87 ;  necessity  rar  excre- 
tion of,  641 ;  sources  of,  in 
Animal  bodies,  642-648. 
mode  of  its  extrication,  649- 
652 ;  amount  set  fne,  691- 
698. 
Cartilage,  264-273 ;  multiplication  of  cells  of» 

212 ;  ossification  of,  300-303. 
Caseine,  172,  832. 
Catamenia,  798,  799. 
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Celht  vegetable,  general  history  of,  26-42. 
animal,  general  history  of,  210,  211; 

production  of,  212,  213. 
isolated,  various  forms  of,  214-216. 
the  immediate  agents  in  Organic  func- 
tions, 246,  247. 
union  of,  248-254. 
coalescence  of,  252-254. 
changes  of  form  in,  255. 
Cementum,  319. 

Centipede,  experiments  on,  858,  859. 
Cerebellum,  867-869. 

functions  of,  908-911. 
Cerebric  acid,  383. 
Cerebrum,  867-873. 

functions  of,  912-925. 
Chlorosis,  state  of  blood  in,  219,  532,  537. 
Cholesterine,  724. 
Chondrine,  177. 
Chorda  dorsalis,  211, 251,  812. 
Chords  vocales,  974-979. 
Chorea,  983. 

Chorion,  795, 809,  817,  818. 
Chyle,  composition  and  properties  of,  515-519. 

corpuscles  of,  214,  518,  519. 
Chyme,  473,  476. 
Cilia,  234,  235. 
Cineritious  substance,  379. 
CiRCCLATioir,  538,  539 ;  in  Plants,  540-548 ; 
in  lowest  Animals,  549, 550 :  in  Echi- 
nodermata,  552;  in  Articulata,  552, 
553;  in  Molluscs,  555-557;  in  Fishes, 
558-560;   in  Reptiles,  561-563;   in 
Birds  and  Mammals,  564,  565. 
in  early  embryo,  551,  554,  566;    in 
fcctus  at  birth,  823,  824. 
CoaguJatitm,  of  Albumen ,  168,  169;  of  Blood, 
535;  of  Cascine,  172;  of  Chyle,  518;  of 
Fibrine,  180-187. 
Cochlea,  952. 

Cold,  degree  of,  sustainable  by  Plants,  1 10, 1 1 1 . 
degree  of,  sustainable  by  Animals,  136. 
Colostrum,  835. 
Colors,  perception  of,  971. 
Commissures  of  brain,  913-916. 
Complementary  colors,  972. 
Conckifera,  nervous  system  of,  852,  853. 
Concussion,  581. 
Congestion,  arterial,  601,  602. 
venous,  609,  610. 
Consensual  actions,  903-905. 
Consonants,  982. 
Contractility  of  Muscle,  347. 

of  Vegetable  tissues,  345,  346. 
Convulsive  actions,  885. 
Coral,  277. 
Cornea,  274. 
Corpora  Malpighiana  of  the  Spleen,  506 ;  of 

the  Kidney.  728. 
Corpora  Quadrigcmina,  873,  900,  902. 
Striata,  901. 
Wolffiana,  727. 
Corpus  Callosum,  915. 

Luteum,  800. 
Corpuscles  of  blood,  red,  215-223 ;  white,  214. 

of  Chyle  and  Lymph,  214. 
Correlation  of  Forces,  53-61. 
Cortical  substance  of  brain,  380. 
Cranium,  circulation  in.  611. 
Crura  cerebri,  894. 
Crnatacen,  geographical  distribution  of,  133 ; 

shells  of,  286 ;  respiration  of,  658. 
Crusta  petrosa,  319. 


Cryptojni 
Crysiaflin 


imia,  generation  of,  780. 
Crystalline  lens,  275. 
Cuttle-fish,  nervous  cords  in  arms  of,  854. 


Daltonism,  971. 

Death,  somatic,  65,  68,  69,  628,  629. 
molecular,  66,  67. 

Decidua,  810,  811. 

Decussation,  of  Anterior  Pjrramids,  890;  of 
Posterior  Pyramids,  893 ;  of  Optic  Nerves. 
907. 

Defecation,  462, 463. 

Deglutition,  453,  454,  897. 

Dentine,  311-316. 

Determination  of  blood,  601. 

Development,  eariy  history  of,  in  Plants,  781 ; 
in  Animals,  784,  785;  see  Embryo. 

Developmental  process,  influence  of  heal  oa. 
124-127. 

Diflnsion,  mutual,  of  gases,  650. 

DioESTioN,  organs  of,  442-450. 

nature  of  the  process  of,  471,  472. 

Disintegration  of  tissues,  617 ;  of  Moscalar 
tissue,  361 ;  of  Nervous  tissue,  384. 

Distances,  estimate  of,  966,  967. 

Doris,  gills  of,  651, 656. 

Dormant  Vitality,  43-46. 

Double  vision,  963. 

Draper,  Prof.,  his  views  on  the  capillary  cir- 
culation, 545-548,  598,  599. 

Dreaming,  924. 

Duration  of  pregnancy,  825,  826. 

of  impressions  on  Ear,  956. 
of  impressions  on  Eye,  970. 

Dytiscus,  experiments  on,  859. 

Ear,  structure  of,  950-952. 

Echinodermata,  shells  of,  278,  279;  ctrcola- 

lion  in,  552. 
Electricity,  development  of.  in  Animals,  771- 
777;  in  Torpedo  and  (rymno- 
tus,  771-774;  in  Muscles.  775: 
in  the  Frog,  776;  in  higher  ani- 
mals, 777. 
influence  of.  on  organized  bodies. 
142;  on  Vegetation.  143.  144. 
cflTects  of  shocks  of,  145;  inflo- 
ence  of,  on  Animals,  146-148: 
on  Muscles,  351 ;   on  nerves. 
396,  932. 
Embryo,  early  development  of,  805,  808 ;  for- 
mation of  vertebral  column  in,  812;  lorma- 
tion  of  vessels  in,  813 ;  formation  of  bean 
in,  814 ;  formation  of  digestive  cavity  in. 
815;  circulation  in,  551,  554,  556. 
Emotional  movements,  917,  919. 
EwtotioHB,  influence  of,  on  hunger,  483;  on 
salivary  secretion,  467;  on  hean*s  acttoo. 
580 ;  on  cspillary  circulation,  603 ;  on  nan- 
mary  secretion,  836,  837. 
Ensmel,  318. 
Endosmose,  491.  492. 
Entoxos,  circolstion  in,  549,  550. 
Epidermis,  224-228. 
Epilepsy,  886. 
Epithehum, '231-239. 
Erect  vision,  963. 

Exhalation  of  water,  from  lungs,  701 ;  from 
cutsneous  surface,  743-746. 
of  organic  matter,  702,  746. 
Excreting  processes,  general  reviaw  of,  751* 
759. 

Eye,  structure  of,  956-960. 
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Facial  nenre,  888. 

Fat,  257-263.  423-425. 

Fatty  liver,  754. 

Fecundation  of  ovam,  803,  804. 

Ferments,  action  of,  on  blood,  534. 

Fertilization  of  ovum,  803, 804. 

Fibre,  white,  189,  191. 
yellow,  190,  192. 

Fibres,  formation  of,  from  cella,  193. 

Fibrillation.  183,  213. 

FU>rine,  coagulation  of,  180-187. 
composition  of,  178, 179. 
proauction  of,  519. 

Fibrous  membranes,  188. 

Fibrous  tissues,  simple,  188-193. 

Fibro.Cartilsge,  188,  269,  272. 

Fifth  Fair,  686,  888. 

FisheMf  lymphatic  system  in,  499 ;  circulation 
in,  558-560 ;  respiration  in,  663-667 ;  heat 
of,  760^  electricity  of,  771-774;  nervous 
centres  m,  869, 870. 

FoBtns,  circulation  in,  822-824. 

Follicles  of  elands.  238,  714-719. 

Follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  449. 

Food,  see  Aliment. 

Force,  abstract  nature  of,  18,  71 . 

Forces,  Physical,  see  Phvsical  Forces. 

Vital,  see  Vital  Forces ;  their  relation 
to  the  Physical,  61. 


Gall-bladder,  478. 

Ganglion,  380. 

Gangrene,  634. 

Gases,  mutual  diffusion  of,  650. 

Gastric  fluid,  properties  and  actiona  of,  468- 
472. 
conditions  of  its  secretion,  474, 
475. 

Gastric  follicles,  469. 

Gelatinous  nerve-fibres,  375. 

Gelatine,  175, 176,  264,  298 ;  uses  of,  as  food, 
429. 

Gemmation,  in  Plants.  779 ;  in  Animals,  782. 

GufEHATioir,  essential  character  of  the  pro- 
cess, 780-783 ;  action  of  the  male  in,  786- 
790;  action  of  the  female  in,  791-804. 

Geographical  distribution  of  Animals,  133. 

distribution  of  Plants,  102-106. 

Germ-cells.  240, 242,  780, 783. 

Germinal  membrane,  805. 
spot,  794. 
▼fiflide  794 

Gestation,  duration  of,  825, 826. 

Gills,  atructure  of,  651, 655. 656,  663. 

GlandM,  essential  parts  of,  238,  714-719. 

Globnline,221. 

Glosso-pharyng^eal  nerve,  888,  897. 

Glottis,  regulation  of  aperture  of,  976. 

Glycerine,  260. 

GlycocoU,  176,  734. 

Gout.  422. 615. 

Graafian  Vesicle,  796. 

Granulation,  637. 

Gravity,  influence  of,  on  venous  circulation, 
609,  610. 

Gray  nerve-fibres,  375. 

Gymnotus,  771-774.  ♦ 

Hasmatine,  221,222. 
Hair,  328-330. 
Haversian  canals,  293-297. 
Hearing,  sense  of,  949-954. 


Heart,  action  of,  568-570;   sounds  of.  571- 
575 ;  propulsive  power  of,  576-578 ; 
frequency  of  contractions  of,  579. 
power   of,   independent   of  nervous 
agency,  580 ;  influenced  by  mental 
emotions.  580 ;  by  state  or  nervous 
sjTBtem.  581. 
first  development  of,  in  embryo,  554, 
566,  814. 
Heat,  amount  of,  developed  in  Insects.  123 ; 
in  Fishes,  760;  in  Birds,  761;   in 
Mammals,  761 ;  in  Plants,  762. 
development  of,  chiefly  dependent  on 

C reduction  of  carbonic  acid,  763. 764 ; 
ut  partly  on  other  oxidizing  pro- 
cesses, 765;  inferior  in  young  ani- 
mals, 766. 
of  body,  kept  down  by  perspiration, 

745. 768.  • 

its  influence  upon  vital  activity  in  gene- 
ral, 97, 98 ;  upon  Vegetation,  99-1 11 ; 
upon  Animal  life,  112-141. 
degree  of,  sustainable  by  Animals,  13&- 
141 ;  bV  Plants,  108. 
Hemispheres,  Cerebral,  912-916. 
Hippuric  acid,  730,  734. 
Hunger,  sense  of.  483-485. 
Hybernation,  120, 121. 
Hydra,  stomach  of,  443. 
Hydrophobia,  886,  908. 
Hypertrophy,  617, 618. 
Hypo-glossal  nerve.  888. 
Hysteria,  741, 887,  908. 

Inanition,  Chossat*8  experiments  on.  117. 

Incubation,  heat  supplied  in,  125-127. 

Inflammation,  nature  of  the  process,  631, 632 ; 
state  of  the  blood  in,  531,  536. 

Inorganic  substances  in  food,  438-441. 

InsaUvation,  446,  451, 452. 

Ineeets,  circulation  in,  552;  respiration  in, 
659,  660  ;  nervous  system  of.  856-^864 ;  re- 
flex actions  of,  858-860 ;  instinctive  actions 
of,  860,  861 ;  heat  of,  123. 

Instinctive  actions  of  Man,  904. 

Intelligence,  913, 920. 

Intercellular  substance,  248-253. 

Intestinal  canal,  structure  of,  447-450;  move- 
ments of,  460,  461. 

Iris,  movements  of,  969. 

Irritability  of  Muscles,  348-363. 

Kidneys,  structure  of,  727,  728;  action  of, 

729-741,  755. 
Kreatine,  735. 
Kreatinine,  735. 

Lacteals,  494,  496, 499. 

Lactic  acid,  in  gastric  fluid,  470 ;  in  urine,  735. 

Lacunas  of  Bone,  290. 

Laminae  dorsales.  812. 

Lancelot,  215,  251,  560, 869. 

Laryngeal  nerves,  976. 

Larynx,  structure  and  actions  of,  974, 979. 

Leaid-palsy,  614. 

Leucin.  170, 176. 

Light,  laws  of  transmission  and  refraction  of, 

955. 
influence  of,  on  vegetation,  79-92;  on 

growth  and  development  of  animals. 

93-96. 
emission  of,  by  animals,  769;  by  man, 
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Life,  idea  of,  49 ;  conditions  of,  70;  daimtion 

of,  25. 
Lime,  in  Animal  body,  438,  440,  441. 
Lithic  acid,  732,  733. 

diathesis,  422,  733. 
Liver,  structure  of,    720-723 ;  assimilating 

action  of,  493;  secreting  action  of,  476-479, 

724-726. 
Luminousness,  animal,  769,  770. 
Langs,  structure  of,  676-679. 
Lymph,composiuon  and  properties  of,  515, 520. 
Lymphatics,  498-503. 

Male,  action  of,  in  reproduction,  786-790. 

Mali^ant  diseases,  640. 

Malpighian  bodies,  of  Kidney,  728 ;  of  Spleen, 

506. 
MAiiifiLiA,  lymphatic  system  in,  500;  cir- 
«     eulation  in,  564,  565;  respiration  in,  674- 
676 ;  heat  evolved  in,  761 ;  nervous  centres 
of,  873 ;  ovisac  of,  795. 
Mammary  glands,  830,  831. 
Mar£(arine,  259. 

Mastication,  act  of,  451,  452,  896. 
Medulla   Oblongata,  structure  of,  889-893; 

functions  of,  894-899. 
Memory,  924. 

Menstrual  secretion,  798, 799. 
Mesenteric  glands,  4%.         / 
Metamorphosis  of  animals,  407, 784,  785 ;  in- 
fluence of  heat  upon,  127. 
Milk,  436 :  composition  and  properties  of, 
832-834. 
circumstances  influencing  secretion  of, 
836-839. 
Mineral  ingredients  of  food,  438-441. 
MoiMture,  proportion  of,  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  body,  149-152  ;  necessity  of,  for  growth 
of  Plants  and  Animals,  153-157;  effects  of 
withdrawal  of,  158-161. 
MoLLVScA,  circulating  system  of,  555-557 ; 
respiratory  organs    of,   654-656;  nervous 
system  of,  850-854. 
Mucous  membrane,  199-204. 
Mucus,  237,  464. 
Mulberry  mass,  784, 805. 
Musclei,  contractility  of,  345-371 ;  irritability 
of,  348-363 ;  tonicity  of,  364-366 ; 
rigor  mortis  of,  367-369;   pecu- 
liar force  of,  370;  heat  evolved 
by,  371 ;  electricity  evolved  by, 
775. 
energy  of,  dependent  on  supply  of 

blood,  358-360. 
disintegration  of,  361. 
Muscular    flbre,    striated,    332-336 ;    non- 
striated,   337;  development  of,  338,  339; 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  340,  341. 
Muscular  sense,  904. 
Myolemma,  333. 
Myopia,  958. 

Nail,  226. 

Nervous  System,  general  view  of  actions  of, 
840-848. 

Nervous  System,  in  Radista,  849 ;  in  Tuni- 
cata,  850,  851 ;  in  Bivalve  Molluscs,  852, 
853;  in  higher  Molluscs,  854  ;  in  Articu- 
lata,  855-863 ;  in  Vertebrate.  867,  868 ;  in 
Fishes,  869,  870 ;  in  Reptiles,  871  ;  in 
fiirds,  872;  in  Mammals,  873. 

Nervous  Tiasue,  372-405  ;  fibrous,  373-377 ; 
vesicular,  378,  379;  arrangement  of  ele- 


ments of,  in  nervous  centres,  380 ;  in  peri- 
phery, 381,  382;  chemical  compositioii  of, 
383;  disintegration  and  renewal  of,  884- 
389 ;  conditions  of  activity  of,  390-404. 
Neurilemma,  373. 
Nucleus,  211. 
Nutrition,  612-615. 

activity  of,  dependent  on  func- 
tional activity  of  parts,  616-627. 

CEsophagus,  passage  of  food  along,  455,  896. 

Oily  compounds  in  food,  430,  42^,  435  ;  im- 
portance of,  530. 

Oleine,  259. 

Oleo-phosphoric  acid,  383. 

Olfactive  lobes,  869-873,  900. 

Olfactory  nerve,  906,  946,  947.     > 

Olivary  bodies,  891. 

Omphalo- mesenteric  vessels,  813. 

Optic  lobes,  869-873, 900. 

Optic  nerves.  906,  907,  960. 

Orbit,  motor  nerves  of  the,  888. 

Organized  structures,  general  characters  ol 
2-15. 

Osseous  tissue,  see  Bone. 

Ossification,  300-303. 

Otolithes,  950. 

Ova  of  animals,  791-795. 

Ovarium.  793-797. 

Ovisac,  792. 796. 

Oxygen,  necessity  for,  in  animal  body,  649 ; 
m^e  of  introduction  of,  650-652. 

Pancreatic  secretion,  480. 

PapillsB,  sensory,  of  skin,  382, 940 ;  of  tongue, 

943. 
Parturition,  827-829. 
Par  Vsgum,  459,  487,  580,  685,  686,  888, 89J. 

897-899. 
Pedal  ganglia  in  Molluscs,  852,  853. 
in  Aniculata,  857, 862. 
Pep8ine.470,471. 
Perception,  nature  of,  936,  937. 
Perceptions,  tactual,  941 ;  visual,  961-968. 
Peristoltic  movement,  352,  4601 
Perspiration,  743-746. 
Peyer*s  glands.  450,  749. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  in  food,  438-441  ;  in  bone, 

298. 
Phosphatic  deposits,  386,  738-740. 
Phosphorus,  in  animal  body,  438,  439. 
Phanerogamia,  generation  and  development 

of.  780,  781. 
Physical  Forces,  19-23,  58 ;  correlation  of, 

53-55;  relations  of,  to  Vital,  61Hi3;  their 

influence  on  vital  action,  73-78. 
Pigment-cells,  229.230. 
Plicenia,  structure  of,  818-820. 
Placental  tufts,  245,  818. 
Plants f  heat  of,  762;  circulation  in,  540-548 ; 

respiration  in,  84,  641,  642;  reproduction 

in,  778-781. 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  see  Par  Vaguro. 
Polypes,  digestive  process  in,  443,  444. 
Posterior  Pyramids,  893. 
Pregnancy,  duration  of,  825,  826. 
Prehension  of  food,  896. 
Presbyopia,  958. 
Primary  membrane.  206-209. 
Primitive  trace,  812. 
Proteine,  171. 

Puberty  in  male,  788 ;  in  female,  798. 
Pulp  of  hair,  328,  330. 
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Pulp  of  teeth.  310,  313,  314. 

Pulsations  of  heart,  579. 

Pulse,  in  arteries,  583,  584;  respiratory,  in 

veins,  607. 
Pupil,  changes  in  diameter  of,  969, 
Purpurine,  736. 
Pus,  632-637. 
Pyramids,  anterior,  890. 
posterior,  893. 

Radiati,  Nervous  system  of,  849. 

Receptaculum  Chyli,  497. 

Red  corpuscles  of  blood,  characters  of,  215, 

216 ;  develupment  of,  217-220. 
Reduction  of  food,  provisions  for,  445. 
R^ex  actionty  nature  of,  392-396. 

of   Articulate,    858-860;   of 
Mollusca.  850,  851,  854  ;  of 
Vertebrate,  875-879,  884. 
Regeneration  of  parts,  influence  of  beat  upon, 

129 ;  of  nerve,  389. 
Reproductive  cells,  240-242. 
Beptilesy  circulation  in,  562,  563 ;  lymphatic 
system  in,  499;    respiration  in,  668-671; 
nervous  centres  in,  871. 
Resfiration,   nature  of  the    process,  641 ; 

sources   of  demand  for  it, 
642-648;  mode  of  its  per- 
formance, 649-652. 
organs  of,  in  lowest  animals, 
653 ;  in  Mollusca,  654-656 ; 
in  Annelida,  657 ;  in  Crus- 
tacea, 658 ;  in  Insects,  659, 
660 ;    in  Spiders,  661  ;    in 
P'ishes,   663-667;    in   Rep- 
tiles,   668-671 ;    in    Birds, 
6T2-674 ;  in  Mammalia  and 
Man,  675-678. 
movements  of,  679-688. 
chemical  phenomena  of,  689- 

702. 
insufficient,  eflfects    of,    703- 
709. 
Respiratory  nerves,  in  Insects,  862 ;  in  Mol- 
luscs, 850-853;    in  Vertebrate,   684-688, 
895. 
Respiratorv  pulse,  607. 
Restiform  bodies,  892. 
Retina,  general  structure  of,  960. 
Rigor  IV^rtis,  367-369. 
Ruminating  stomach,  457. 


Saccharine  compounds  in  food,  430-434,  493. 
Salivary  glands,  465. 

secretion,  446,  466, 467. 
Satiety,  sense  of,  486, 
Sebaceous  follicles,  747,  748. 
Secreting  cells,  238,  239,  712-714. 
Secretion,  nature  of  the  process,  710-713. 

eflects  of  suppression  of,  711. 
Segmentation  of  vitellus,  805. 
Selecting  power  of  individual  parts,  612-615. 
Semicircular  canals,  952. 
Sensation,  389,  390,  930,  931 ;  nerves  of,  389, 

390, 900,  901 ;  general  and  special,  932. 
Sensations,  regulation  ot  muscular  movement 

by,  902-904. 
Senaorium,  390. 
Sensory  Ganglia,  900,  901 ;  functions  of,  902 

-905. 
Sensory  nerves,  906,  907. 
Serous  membranes,  197, 198* 


Shell,  of  Echinodermata,  278,  379 ;  of  Mol- 
lusca,  280-^285 ;  of  Articuku,  284-286. 

Sight,  sense  of,  955-972. 

Single  vision  with  two  eyes,  963. 

Size  of  objects,  estimate  of,  968. 

5*111, 199,  205,  742-748,  940. 

Sleep,  924. 

Swull,  sense  of,  946-948. 

Sneezing,  948. 

Solen,  nervous  system  of,  852, 853. 

Somnambulism,  924. 

Sounds,  propagation  of,  949 ;  qualities  of,  954. 

Sounds  of  heart,  571-575. 

Speech,  981,  982. 

Sperra-cella,  240,  241,  780,  783. 

Spermatic  fluid,  786,  787;  emiasion  of,  790. 

Spermatozoa,  240,  786,  787;  use  of,  in  fecun- 
dation, 803,  804. 

Sphinx  ligustri,  nervous  system  of,  856,  857. 

Spiders,  respiratory  organs  of,  661. 

Spinal  Card,  867,  868;  its  independence  of 
the  Brain,  874-879;  structure  of,  880-883 ; 
reflex  actions  of,  884 ;  disordered  states  of. 
885-887. 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  580, 888. 

Spinal  nerves,  origin  of,  880, 882. 
peculiar,  888. 

Spiracles  of  Insects,  659. 

Spleen,  structure  of,  506 ;  uses  of,  507-509. 

Stammering,  983,  984. 

Starchy  com^unds  in  food,  430-434. 

Star-fish,  nervous  system  of,  849. 

Starvation,  Chossats  experiments  on,  117. 

Stearins,  259. 

Stereoscope,  964, 965. 

Stomach,  447,  448 ;  movements  of,  458,  459. 
in  Ruminants,  457. 

Stomato-gastric  nerves  of  Invertebrata,  863. 

of  Vertebrate,  896. 

Strabismus,  %3. 

Suction,  act  of,  896. 

Sudoriparous  glandulse,  743,  744. 

Supra-renal  capsules,  510. 

Sympathetic  System,  in  Man,  functions  of, 
926-929. 
traces  of,  among  Invertebrata, 
864. 

Syncope,  581,628. 

Synovial  membranes,  197, 198. 

Tadpole,  respiration  of,  670;  metamorphosis 

of;  670. 
Taste,  nerves  of,  944. 

sense  of,  945. 
Teeth,  structure  and  development  of,  310- 

327. 
Temperature,  sense  of,  933, 942. 
Testis,  structure  of,  786. 
Tetanus,  886. 
Thalami  Optici,  901. 
Thirst,  488. 
Thoracic  duct,  497. 
Thymus  Gland,  511,512. 
Thyroid  Gland,  513. 
Tickling,  907. 
Tongue,  papills  of,  943. 
Tonicity  of  arteries,  365,  584;  of  muscle,  364 

-366. 
Torpedo,  electricity  of,  771-774. 
Torpidity,  induced  by  cold,  97,  98,  136 ;  by 

want  01  moisture,  158-161. 
Toudk,  sense  of,  939-942. 
Tubercula  quadrigemina,  869,  870-873, 900. 
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Tabercolar  diathesta,  626,  638, 639. 
Tunicate,  netvouB  tyttem  of,  850,  851. 
Tympanum,  951. 
Tyroaio,  170. 

Ulceration,  633. 

Umbilical  veasela,  818. 

Umbilical  vesicle,  815. 

Urea,  730,  731. 

Uric  acid,  732,  733. 

Urine,  composition  and  properties  of,  729- 
740 ;  effects  of  sapprcssion  of,  741. 

Uterus,  comparative  structure  of,  793 ;  partu- 
rient action  of,  827. 

Vascular  area,  551,  813,  814. 

Vegetable  kingdom,  office  of,  15. 

Vegetation,  influence  of  Light  upon,  79-92 ; 
influence  of  Heat  upon,  ^107 ;  influence 
of  Electricity  upon,  143-145. 

Veins,  movement  of  blood  in,  605-610;  pul- 
sation in,  607,  608. 

Venous  congestion,  609,  610. 


Villi  of  mucous  membrane,  243, 492 ;  of  yulk- 

bag,  244 ;  of  placenta.  245. 
Vital  Actions,  16-18,  47-51. 
Vital  Forces,  17.  24,  52:  their  relations  lo 

each  other,  58-60 ;  to  the  f  bysical  ibrref. 

61-63. 
Vital  Stimuli,  61. 

Vitellus,  784.  794 ;  segmentation  of,  803. 
Vitreous  body  of  eye,  276. 
Vocal  ligaments,  974-979. 
Voice,  production  of,  973-979. 
Voluntary  movements,  nature  of,  923. 
Vowel  sounds,  production  of,  981. 

White  fibrous  tissue,  189, 191. 
Worm  tribes,  circulation  in,  552;  rcspirat:oo 
in,  657. 

Yellow  fibrous  tissue,  190,  192. 
Yolk,  see  Vitellus. 

Zona  pellucida,  795. 
Zoospores  of  Algv,  779. 
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PATHOLOGY.  HYGIENE,  AND  FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 
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A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  EXTBNSIYE  ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  BT  THE  ACTHOB. 

BeautifDlly  Illustrated  with  lithographic  Plates,  and  oyer  (00  Wood-cnti. 

IN  ONE  LARGE  AND   HANDSOMELT-PRINTED  OOTATO  VOLUME. 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  Terr  popular  text-book,  the  publishers  have  had  it  completely  rerised 
by  the  author,  who,  without  materially  increasing  its  bulk,  has  embodied  in  it  all  the  recent  inrestiiations 
and  diacoreries  in  physiological  science,  and  has  rendered  it  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  the  improre- 
ments  of  the  day.  Although  the  number  of  the  wood-engrarings  has  been  but  little  increased,  a  oonrider- 
able  change  will  be  foand,  many  new  and  interesting  illustrations  baring  been  introduced  in  place  of  others 
which  were  considered  of  minor  importance,  or  which  the  advaoce  of  science  had  shown  to  m  imperfect, 
while  the  plates  hare  been  altered  uid  redrawn  under  the  superrisfon  of  the  author  by  a  competent  London 
artist.  In  passing  the  rolume  through  the  press  in  this  country,  the  services  of  a  professtonal  gentleman 
have  been  secured,  in  order  to  insure  the  accuracy  so  necessary  to  a  scientific  work.  Notwiuistanding 
these  improvements,  the  price  of  the  volume  is  maintained  at  its  former  moderate  rate. 

In  recommending  this  work  to  their  classes.  Professors  of  Physiology  can  rely  on  their  being  always  able 
to  procure  editions  brought  thoroughly  up  with  the  advance  of  science. 

The  very  rapid  sale  of  a  large  impression  of  the  first  edition  is  an  evidence  of  the  merits  of  this  valuable 
work,  and  that  it  has  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  profession  of  this  countrv.  The  publishers  hope  that 
the  ptesent  edition  will  be  found  still  more  worthy  of  approbation,  not  only  Arom  the  additions  of  the 
author  and  editor,  but  also  from  its  superior  execution,  and  the  abundance  of  its  illustrations. 


*<  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  declaring  our  opinion  that  this  work  is  the  best  systematic  treatise  on 
physiology  in  our  own  language,  and  the  best  adapted  for  the  student  existing  in  any  language."— ifedico* 
Chirurgical  Review, 

**Thi8  work,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  only  Treatise  on  Physiology  in  the  English  language  which  exhiUU 
a  clear  and  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  condition  of  that  science. 

*'  Few  individuals  could  have  been  found  so  well  qualified  as  Dr.  Carpenter  for  acting  as  the  historian  of 
physiological  science.  He  is  endowed  with  great  perseverance  and  industry,  possesses  a  clear  and  logical 
judgment,  is  able  to  see  distinctly  the  salient  points  of  the  more  abstruse  and  disputed  doctrines,  has 
excellent  powers  of  generalisation,  and  can  express  his  thoughts  in  lucid  and  correct  language.  In  explain* 
ing  the  general  doctrines  of  the  science,  or  in  describing  the  phenomena  attending  Uie  performance  of 
individual  functions,  he  lays  before  the  reader  a  judidous  admixture  of  the  most  trustworthv  facts,  with 
tile  inductions  to  which  they  lead,  which  cannot  fkil  to  give  him  a  clear  conception  of  each  sulject  brought 
under  his  notice.  When  he  ventures  upon  any  new  generalisations,  he  never  indulges  in  dogmatical  and 
bold  assertions,  but  proceeds  in  a  cautious  and  philosophical  spirit;  this  cannot  fUlto  exerdse  a  salutair 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  by  repressing  that  tendency  to  hypothetical  speculations  to  which 
young  and  ardent  minds  are  so  prone.  He  omits  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  bow  the  physiologioal  focts 
and  doctrines  he  is  discussing  may  be  employed  in  furnishing  more  scienttflc  methods  of  tnating  diseaaa." 
— The  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medieod  Sciences. 

*'This  work  exhibits  all  the.  mental  characteristics  of  Dr.  Carpenter;  great  knowledge  of  what  haa  been 
done  by  others,  clearness  of  conception,  and  luddness  of  arrangement.  Although  entitied  *  Human  Phy- 
siology,' many  of  its  details  are  on  Histology  and  Histogeny,  or  the  minute  anatomy  and  development  of 
tissues  which  man  possesses  In  common  witii  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation.  They,  however,  who  are 
Ibnd  of  such  investigations  (and  who  is  there  who  is  not  more  or  less  so?)  will  find  the  transcendental  as  weU 
as  tiie  more  sober  views  of  modern  inquirers  well  depicted." — American  Medial  LUnrary. 

**  Though  the  resources  of  the  author's  comprehensive  mind  are  apparentlv  devoted  to  the  advaaeement 
of  new  beginners  in  study,  there  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  analysis,  an  uncommon  degree  of 
success  in  making  abstruse  otijects  clear,  and  In  forcibly  impressing  upon  others  the  laws  of  lift  which  he 
so  well  understands,  which  will  give  eclat  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  reputation  when  he  will  be  insensible  to 
praise.  All  who  can  afford  to  have  a  good  system  of  physiology  should  poaseii  this;  and  those  who  are 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  progreM  of  science  should  not  be  without  it  No  neosasi^  seems  to  exist  fbr 
extracting  from  its  pages,  or  commenting  especially  on  any  particular  parts  or  portions  of  the  volume, 
because  it  is  presumed  that  all  who  can  will  avail  themselves  of  it  Probably  this  improved  edition  does 
not  cost  more  than  one-third  the  price  asked  for  it  in  England,  and  yet  it  is  superior  In  very  many  respects." 
— Baton  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

**  It  would  be  a  dereliction  of  our  biographical  dutv  not  specially  to  mention  the  h^^hly •meritorious  work 
of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  a  work  to  which  there  haa  been  none  published  of 
equal  value  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats,  embodying,  as  it  does,  an  immense  store  of  fisets  and 
modem  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  physiology  down  to  the  present  time."^i>r.  Black^i  BetroipecUve 
Addreu. 

''  It  is  a  clear  compendious  resume  of  the  existitag  state  of  Physlologieal  Bdenoe,  eoneeived  and  executed 
in  a  genuine  philosophical  spirit,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  medical  student  All  the  received  fkcts 
of  physiology  are  presented  in  a  well-digested  flm  and  lucid  manner,  and  the  deductions  made  from  them 
show  close  reasoning,  and  a  very  impartial  spirit  The  author,  though  still  a  young  man,  has  alrMdy  won 
a  high  reputation  in  this  department  of  medieine.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  present  work,  as  well  as 
his  other  productions,  are  of  a  high  order;  his  style  is  clear,  precise,  and  unoatentations,  at  times  rising  to 
positive  elegance."'-iM.  Examiner. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE. 
BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  ETC. 

THI&D  EDITION,  QBKATLT  XNLABQKD. 
n  on  TiftT  EJjnwMM  octato  tqlumi,  or  om  1100  tAOMB,  with  t21  MAOnm.  woo»-cm. 

This  great  work  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  bj  the  scientific  public  of 
the  country,  who  have  had  no  accessible  treatise  to  refer  to,  presenting,  in  an 
intelligible  form,  a  complete  and  thorough  outline  of  this  important  subject 
The  high  reputation  of  the  author,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  any  work  to  which  his  name 
IS  prefixed ;  but  this  volume  comes  with  the  additional  recommendation  thai  il 
is  the  one  on  which  the  author  has  bestowed  the  greatest  care,  and  on  which 
he  is  desirous  to  rest  his  reputation.  Two  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  this  edition,  which  has  been  thoroughly  remoulded  and  rewritten, 
so  as,  in  fact,  to  constitute  a  new  work.  TlTo  amount  of  alterations  and  addi- 
tions may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  of  the  ten  hundred  and  eighty  pagca 
of  the  text,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  belong  to  the  previous  edition.  Con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  results  of  years  devoted  to  study  and  obaervation,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  exposition  of  the  most  advanced  state  of 
knowledge  m  this  rapidly-progressive  branch  of  science,  and  as  a  storehoose 
of  facts  and  principles  in  all  departments  of  Physiology,  such  as  perhaps  no 
man  but  its  author  could  have  accumulated  and  classified. 

In  every  point  of  mechanical  execution,  and  profuscness  of  beauty  of  illus- 
tration, the  Publishers  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  it  will  be  found  all  that  the 
most  fastidious  taste  could  desire. 

**  A  truly  HMgniaerat  work.    In  itaelf  a  perfcct  physloloclc*!  ttady.'*' Jtoflilrtii^t  Al»drv€t,  Ju\j  21,  Ittl. 

**  It  to  inpraetloabto  for  iu  to  g\rt  an  analjiii  of  the  Taned  conientt  of  thia  oMat  oarfal  toIom*.  It*  pr^ 
doctSoa  bas  bttn  a  labor  of  love  with  lt«  autbor,  and  baa  •atOMted  him  to  noeb  thouitbt.  and  to  no  Hnk 
toll,  without  tho  oxpaetation  of  pecuniary  proflt  It  la  to  be  hoped,  bowevcr,  that  fo  Buch  abUity.  aML 
and  tndnatrr,  tuj  Meet  with  their  reward,  and  that  fbtore  edHlont  may  remnaerale  him  for  pmdncttve 
exartlonfl  ao  beneleial  In  their  raanlta  to  oihera.  We  may  remark,  In  eoneloakm,  that  Ibe  work  la  bewKlfUly 
gotten  up  In  the  Sngllah  fiublon,  and  that  the  lllnatratlooa  are  In  the  flrat  atvle  of  art.**— ifr'/iofi  Ammtmir. 

**Thla  work  Manda  without  Ita  fellow.  It  la  one  few  men  In  Europe  oould  haTO  undertaken :  It  ie  one  ne 
nian,  we  beUera,  could  have  brought  to  ao  aueceaafal  an  laaue  aa  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  required  for  Ita  prodne* 
tlon  a  pbyaiologlat  at  ooee  deeply  read  In  the  labon  of  othera,  capable  of  taking  a  general,  eritkal,  and 
unpr^ludlced  Tiew  of  thoee  labora,  and  of  combining  the  Tarled,  heterogeneoua  materlala  at  hie  d 
aa  to  form  an  harmonloua  whole. 

••  We  feel  that  thia  abetraet  can  >!▼•  the  randar  but  a  Tery  Impcrfoet  Idea  of  the  fklncm  of  this 
no  Men  of  Ita  unity,  of  the  admirable  manner  In  which  material  baa  been  brought,  from  the  nea 
NNireea,  to  conduce  to  Ita  oompleteneaa,  of  the  luddlty  of  the  rvaaonlng  it  oontalna.  or  of  the  cltafm  df 
language  In  which  the  whole  la  clothed.  Not  the  profoaakm  only,  but  the  aeientISc  world  at  lB>«a»  mmi 
frel  deeply  Indebted  to  Dr.  Oarpenter  for  thla  great  work.  It  muat,  Indeed,  add  largely  even  to  hia  Mdi 
ivpotatlMi."— JfeittoffI  Time$. 

**ThlB  la  a  book  without  a  riral :  and  Dr.  Carpenter  baa  laid  the  medical  profciekm.  aa  well  aa  aU  whe 
atndy  and  who  lore  natural  hiatory,  under  deep  and  bating  obllgationa  by  Ita  production.    Our  limits  fotWi 
ua  flrom  Indulging  In  comment  or  crltidam;  and  we  can  only  h^rtllj  commend  the  work  to  our  nartaia" 
Ltmdtm  Jcmrmed  ^  Mtdtteime, 

**  The  pranent  aditlea  apntalna  upwarda  of  one  Ihouaand  pagea,  in  cloae  type,  and  contalna  a  maaa  o#  iaai^ 
matloa  not  to  ba  aaallv  found,  even  In  a  well  tamiahed  library.  Phyalology,  Soology,  Botany,  and  Mka^ 
acopy.  all  land  their  aid  to  tha  elucidation  of  the  lawa  of  life  and  development ;  and  the  atylc  ia  aneh  m  «a 
Interaat  the  reader,  and  to  tz  hia  atteotloa  upon  the  particular  aul^lect  to  whkh  ha  haa  nrnaiiow  to  talw. 
We  muat  alao  obeerre  that  the  beautlftal  and  accurate  illuatratlona  which  accompany  thla  editkm  (i 


Ing  three  hundred  In  number)  make  nlain  to  tha  eye  that  In  whtdi  deacrlpthm  would  foil,  and  maiariillj 

raadera 


aM  tha  author  In  famlUarlilng  hia  reaai  ra  with  the  raaulta  of  numerooa  mwroeeoplcal  obeerrattune. 

**  It  la  our  opinion  that  whether  for  reference  or  atndy  in  the  anl^Ject  to  wbl^  It  apeelally  refrra.  no ' 
book  than  Or.  Carpenter'a  *  Prindplea  of  Phyalology,  General  and  ComparaUve,'  aan  be  plaead  In  the 
of  atudrnt  or  practltloaer    It  would  alao  be  a  ▼aJoable  addition  to  the  library  of  ercry  weU-edneatad  mna, 
although  not  a  UMmber  of  the  profoaalon.'* — London  Medieed  OoMette. 

**  I  raeommend  to  your  peruaal  a  work  recently  pnbllahed  by  Or.  Carpenter.  It  haa  thla  artTanfata.  II  la 
vary  much  op  to  tha  praaent  atate  of  knowledge  on  tha  anl^)ect  It  la  written  In  a  dear  atyla,  aad  la  waft 
lUnatrated.*— i¥et/Vaaor  Skarpff'g  Jntrodnetorf  Ltdure, 


*'  In  Dr.  Oarpenter^  work  will  be  found  the  beat  expoaition  we  poaaaaa  of  aU  that  bi  ftemialMd  W  laMpa 
ratlTO  anatomy  ta  our  knowledge  of  the  nereona  ayatem.  aa  well  aa  to  the  more  general  prindplea  or  IMb  mii 
organiiatlon."— A-.  HoUand't  Medical  Notu  and  RtJUttkmt. 

"  See  Dr.  Carpenter'a  *  FrinH plea  of  General  and  Comparatire  Phyalology.'  —a  work  whidi  makea  me  pro^d 
to  think  he  waa  once  my  pupil."— Z>r.  E'UoUoh's  Ph^tiok^. 


BLANOHARD  &  LEA'S 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  PUBLICATIOM 


TO  THB  BflEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

In  tbe  present  catalogue  we  have  affixed  prices  to  our  publications;  in  obedience 
to  the  repeated  reauests  of  numerous  members  of  the  profession.  While  books, 
like  all  other  articles,  must  necessarily  vary  somewhat  in  cost  throughout  the  ex- 
tended territories  of  thb  country,  yet  our  publications  will  generally  be  furnished 
at  these  rates  by  booksellers  throughout  the  Union^  who  can  readily  and  speedily 
procure  any  which  they  may  not  have  on  hand. 

To  accommodate  those  physicians  who  have  not  convenient  access  to  bookstores, 
or  who  cannot  order  through  merchants  visiting  the  larger  cities,  we  will  forward 
our  works  by  msLilf/ree  o/postc^e^  on  receipt  of  the  printed  prices  in  current  funds 
or  postage  stamps.  As  our  business  is  wholesale,  and  we  open  accounts  with  book- 
seUers  only,  the  amount  must  in  every  case,  without  exception,  accompany  the 
order,  and  we  can  assume  no  risks  of  the  mail,  either  on  the  money  or  the  books; 
and  as  we  sell  only  our  own  publications,  we  can  supply  no  othera.  Physicians 
will,  therefore,  see  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  msiking  their  purchases,  when- 
ever practicable,  from  the  nearest  bookseller. 

We  can  only  add  that  no  exertions  are  spared  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the 
gratifying  confidence  hitherto  manifested  by  the  profession  in  all  works  bearing  our 
imprint 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA. 

P9ii*Ai>iLPHiA,  February,  1850. 

\*  We  have  just  ready  a  new  Illustrated  Cataloqus  of  our  Medieal  and 
Scientific  Publications,  forming  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  80  large  P^ges,  ooBtainiDg 
specimens  of  illustrations,  notices  of  the  medical  press,  &c.  &c.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared without  regard  to  expense,  and  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest'  specimens 
of  typographical  execution  as  yet  presented  in  this  country.  Copies  will  be  sent  to 
any  address,  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  nine  cents  in  stamps. 

Catalogues  of  our  numerous  publications  in  miscellaneous  and  eduoatienal  litera- 
ture forwarded  on  application. 


TVO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

FOR  FITE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNJUM. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,,  sal^ect  to 
postage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance,        -       -       •       -       -       -       -$500 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY,  invariably  in  advance,      -       -      1  00 
or,  BOTH  P1RI0OICAL8  fumishcd,  FKEs  OF  P08TAQS,  for  Fivc  DoUacs  remitted 
In  advance. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Editid  bt  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

is  pnbtwhed  Quarterlv,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Each  number  oontaios 
at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely  and  appropriately  illustrated, 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  more  than  thuity-fivx  years,  and  it  has 
been  under  the  control  of  the  present  editor  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Throughout 
this  long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  periodicals  both  atbome 
and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  profession  in  tnis  country.  Its  list  of 
Collaborators  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  pro- 
fession in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

Aill  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  interest  to  all  Dnetitioiiert. 

As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  however,  is  to  eoibiae  tbe  aavaatagea  preaeatad  bf  ail   the  digumHk 
variatiet  of  periodieals,  ia  ita 
19 
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ELAHCHARD  ft   LEA'S   MEDICAL 
REVIEW    DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  ejlended  and  impattiel  reviews  of  all  imporianl  now  worlo, 
Bovelly  Md  inlereit,  togeiher  wiih  very  Dumeious 

BIBLIOaRAPHICAL    NOTICES, 
neirly  all  Ihe  medicBJ  pubiimlionn  ol'ihe  day,  both  in  Ibis  counlry  aadOraal  I 
a  cnuice  mleclion  af  ibo  more  impunaat  ooauaBiiiai  works.    This  ia  foUowed  bjr  Ihe 

QUAKTBELY  SOJIMAET, 
oeinf  ■  Tray  full  ssd  complele  Hbclrncl,  melhudic&lly  arruised,  of  tlie 

hpuheieiits  ui  discoveues  u  the  iedicii  icibicii. 

This  df psrlmeni  uf  Ibe  Journal.  >D  inipurlanl  lu  Ibe  prsclirina  phv>ician.  ii  ifae  obieel  ol  espsuiai 
dro  oil  Ihe  pari  of  th«  i;<liTnr.  li  is  clai-iilicd  and  arraiigrd  uiiikr  Jifleiem  haads,  ibu*  rsc>litalin( 
the  retearcdes  of  ihe  reader  ia  purmil  of  particular  aubjecls,  and  will  be  found  lo  present  a  rtn 
Hill  and  uci-uratedieefl  of  all  obserxalioDn,  ditcoveriea,  and  inveolianii  recorded  in  eveiy  bnwebof 
medical  science.  The  very  etlenaive  arrangemanli  of  U»  publiabera  are  kuult  aa  to  aiOord  to  Ihe 
editor  complele  malerial*  far  Ibis  purpose,  an  lis  aol  only  regularly  receives 

ALL  TOE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS, 

bul  bUo  twenly  or  thirty  of  the  more  imporlaul  JocmalB  isaiied  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conu. 
nenl,  thus  enabling  him  to  prewnl  in  s  convenient  compean  a  I  borough  bdiI  oomplete  abniaclof 
everylbuig  inleresiing  or  impurlani  to  ibe  pbysioiaa  occurring  iu  any  part  of  the  civiliKsd  world. 
To  their  old  lubacribera,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  liat  for  twenty  or  thirty  yeaia,  the 

C'lliiherl  feel  that  no  promises  for  Ibe  future  are  neceusHry ;  but  (hose  who  may  detirc  for  the 
I  lime  la  subaoHbe,  can  real  arsured  that  no  eieriion  will  be  apared  lo  maintain  Ihe  Jovroal  a 
ibe  high  poailion  which  it  ha*  ocoupied  fur  k>  iong  a  period. 

By  reference  lo  the  terms  it  Will  be  seen  thai,  tn  addiiioi 
practical  Infoimalion  oa  every  branch  of  medical  scieniw, 
becomea  entitled,  without  further  charge,  lo 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirly-two  large  octavo  ptgee.    Its  "Nkwh  Difaitmeht"  pre»enntb» 
ourrvnl  iuformalion  of  Ibe  day,  while  ihe  "  Libkaby  DiriRTHKNT"  iidevoled  loprcMnliag  uond- 

wilhoul  expense,  the  following  worka  which  have  paused  through  i(a  colunuu: — 
WATSON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHySIC. 
"BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURUERV. 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHTSIOLOGT  OP  UAH. 
WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  UISEASEa  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD, 
MALGAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-outa. 
SIMON'S  LF,CTUKES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY, 
BENNETT  ON  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  with  woi>d-eut», 
WEST  ON  ULCERATION  OF  THE  03  UTBIU, 

BROWN  ON  THE  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES,  with  wood-cuia,  and 
WEST  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  Part  1.   (Sec  p.  si.) 

While  in  Ihe  number  for  January,  ISSB,  ia  commUDoed  a  new  and  highly  unportani  work, 
HABERSHON  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTAFIY  CANAL. 

II  will  be  •Ben  that  thi»trc«lif«ooi-or*  the  whole  gronnd  of  affections  of  the  Uige*lK-c  Oigwia, 
which  furnish  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the  daily  practice  of  Ihe  phvfician.  The  author's  dosiimo 
m  Guy's  Hospital,  and  the  fact  that  I  he  work  haa  only  jutl  apueaied  in  Londm,  Ve  sulHciealguar- 
anlee  ibat  it  is  up  to  Ibe  hour,  and  presents  ibu  most  advanced  condition  of  Ibis  JenariniBoi  uf  owd.- 
ual  science,  while  iu  thorough  praclieal  characier  is  mouifoHed  by  Ihe  gr«al  number  of  n^i  a 
which  it  is  founded,  no  leaa  ihan  one  hundred  and  n«ty-ihree  heing  Earefully  aoalvxed  in  all  (heir 
details,  ibroughoul  il!  pages.  It  if  thorofore  bojied  that  it  will  bo  found  to  tolly  m'ainiaja  the  rain- 
able  praclical  character  of  Ihe  wurki  nerelolore  piBseiiled  lu  subscribera  through  thia  roediun. 

It  will  thoa  be  seen  that  for  the  small  mm  ot  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  adpauoe,  the  mibacribcr 

will  obtam  a  Quarterly  and  a  Moiiibiy- periodical, 

EMBRACING  NEARLY  SIXTEEN  HUKOREO  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

mailed  to  any  part  of  Ihe  United  Slaiaa,  iree  of  nosia^e. 
~hese  very  favorable  term,  are  now  prESenled  by  the  publiihers  with  the  view  of  remanu  all 
luliies  and  objccuoos  lo  a  fiiU  and  eilendcd  cirouIaKon  of  Ihe  Medical  Juuniol  lo  the  ortlce  ot 
y  meniiber  of  ihe  profession  Ihroughoiil  the  United  Siaies.  The  rapid  eitensiuo  ol  mail  lacili- 
will  now  place  ihe  numbers  before  aubacribera  with  a  certainly  and  dispatch  nol  bentisfcn 
Mlalnabla;  while  by  Uwayi-tem  now  proposed,  every  mbscriber  ihroughoiit  the  Union  u  placed 
upon  an  equal  foolmg,  al  the  very  reasonable  price  ol  Five  DoUura  for  iwo  periodjcala,  Wttboui 
further  eipense. 

Those  sobscrjbera  who  do  not  pay  in  advaneo  wilt  bear  in  miod  ihat  their  suheeripUon  of  Fin 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  In  the  Journal  only,  wiiboul  ihe  News,  and  Ihat  Ibey  will  be  al  the  e«peo»e 
o(  Iheir  own  postage  on  Ihe  reoeipl  .)f  each  number.    The  advantage  of  a  remiitsncB  when  oHcr- 
lag  the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 
_A»  the  Medical  NewB^aadLihrary  lain  no  «aso  teni  without  advance  payment,  ju  aabMnhen 

,  when  a  corUflcaie  iaialfMfrom  thePoM. 

ney  itduly  iDttowdui&focKU&eA 


AND  8GIBNTIFIG  PUBLICATIOHS. 


ALLEN   (J.   M.),   M.D., 
Profenor  of  Anatony  ia  the  FtmatfflwwaU  BCeiieal  OoUtg •,  Ae. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  m  the  Dissecting- 

ROOM.    With  266  illustradoiit.    In  one  bandsome  royal  12mo.  Tolume,  of  over  600  pages,  lea^ 

ther.    ri35. 

In  the  arrangement  of  thia  work,  the  author  has  endaavoied  to  present  a  complete  and  thorough 
course  of  dissections  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  §ot  practical  use,  than  has  as  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  chapters  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  dissections  are  usually  con- 
ducted in  this  country,  and  as  each  region  is  taken  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated,  so  that  the  student  is  not  interrupted  in  his  labors,  by  the  neoeaaity  of  referring  from 
one  portion  of  the  volume  to  another. 


How«rer  valuable  may  be  the  "Dissector*s 
Guides*'  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  oeeasion  to 
notice,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
is  superior  to  any  of  tbem.  We  believe  with  the 
author,  that  none  is  so  fully  illustrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangemeat  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  the  student  ia  acquiring  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Anatomy.  We  most  eorui- 
ally  recommend  it  to  their  attencioB.— irMl«r»Lai»- 
e<f,  Dee.  1896. 

We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
upon  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is  handsomaly 
lllastrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  coa- 
venient  size  for  use  ia  the  dissectiiy-room. — Mtd. 
Sxamimr,  Dee.  1806. 


From  Prof.  J.  8,  Dttvis,  UnUnrHtp  of  Va. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  work  that  attains  so 
fully  the  object  which  it  proposes. 

F)rom  C  P.  JbaiMr,  M.  D.,  DtmautratoTf  Uni- 
veriitf  ^f  Michigan, 

I  have  examined  the  work  briefly,  but  even  this 
examination  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  an  excellent 
guide  for  the  Dissector.  Its  illustrations  are  beau- 
tiful, and  more  than  I  have  seen  in  a  work  of  this 
kiad.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  my  classes  as  the  t€Xt'bo^  ^f  ik%  disHetmg- 
room. 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Thexapeutios,  and  Praetioe  of  Medicine.  By  John  Nbill,  M.  D., 
and  F.  Gr.  Smith,  M.  D.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  374  illustretiotts.    93  00.    E^  See  Neill,  p.  24. 


ABEL  (F.  A.),   F.  C.  8.  AND  C.   L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical;  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofhahm.    In  one  lorge  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  608 
pages,  with  illustrations.    $3  25. 

A8HWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Ouy's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

niuatrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  Amedoan,  Iron  the  TJdrd 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  S28  pages.    $3  00. 

The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard 
and  practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
yet  oomi.—MtdicO'Ckurmrgieml  Bovtoto. 


The  most  nseful  practical  work  on  the  subject  in 
the  Enalish  language.  —  f  Mien  Hod,  and  Surg, 
Jonrual. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OF   PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philoeophy^  General  and  Medical. 

Written  for  wiiversal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  langaage.  A  new  edition,  by  Uaao  Hats, 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  huadrad  illaatia- 
tiona.    f2  50.  

BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.      Third  American,  from  the  third  and 

enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beami- 
fully  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  000.    $3  00.    {Just  luuod.) 


Has  fairly  esUblished  for  itself  a  place  amon|[  the 
dassicsl  medical  literature  of  England.— SrtluA 
•nd  Foreign  Medieo-Ckir.  RtvUWf  July,  1857. 

Dr.  Budd's  Treatise  oa  Diseases  of  the  Lirer  is 
now  a  standard  work  in  Medical  literature,  and  dar- 
ing the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  the 
suecessiTe  ediiions,  the  author  has  incorporated  into 
the  text  the  most  striking  novelties  which  have  cha- 
racterized the  recent  progress  of  hepatic  physiology 
and  pathology ;  so  thataUhough  the  sixe  of  the  book 


is  not  perecptibly  changed,  the  history  of  liver  dis- 
eases is  made  more  complete,  and  ia  kept  upon  a  level 
with  the  progress  of  modem  science.  It  is  the  t>esc 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  ia  aay  Uwgn^gt  — 
London  Mtd.  Timti  and  Oaxetu,  June  SJ7,  &S7. 

This  work,  now  the  standard  book  of  reference  oa 
the  diseases  of  which  it  treats,  has  been  csrefally 
revised,  and  many  new  illustrations  of  the  views  of 
the  learned  author  added  in  the  present  edition.— 
Dublin  Qnartorif  Joumai,  Aog.  1867. 


BT  THE  8AKB  ATJTHOR. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF 

TH£  STOMACH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth.    $1  50. 


From  the  high  position  ooenpied  by  Dr.  Bndd  as 
a  teacher,  a  writer,  and  a  praetitioaer,  it  is  almoat 
aeedless  to  state  that  the  present  book  may  be  eon* 
salted  with  great  advantage.  It  is  written  hs  an  easy 


style,  the  snbieets  are  well  arranged,  and  the  practi- 
cal precepts,  both  of  diagaoais  and  treatment,  dsaote 
the  character  of  a  thoaghtfal  and  «S9«c\Man^  ^^v\* 


BLANCHARU   k   LEA'S   MEDICAL 


^ 


BUCKNIUL  IJ.  C),   M,  D., 

Medit^  SaperimuilBDI  or  Ibc  DBTonCagntr  LuHlic  AiTlum; 
DANIEL   H.  TUKE,   M.  D., 
Viiiting  M«lim  UKcac  lo  IIid  YofIi  RcUcat. 

A  MANUAL  OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL    MEDICINE;   containing  the  History, 

NomliigY.  De«criptiod,  Slstinlios,  Dii(ii<nis,  Palholopy,  and  Treaimeoi  or  INANITY.  Wiih 
a  Plate.  Id  one  handiome  aclHToTolum«,  of  536  pages.  B3  DO.  (Noa  Readf,  July,  ISX.) 
The  increue  or  menlKl  diMBM  In  its  rariaus  rarmp,  and  Ibe  difflcull  qiie«lioa9  to  which  il  i* 
GoiiMaDlly  t;ivLng  ri«e,  render  Ibe  subjecl  one  c(  daily  enhanced  inlcreft,  requiring  oa  Ihe  pari  of 
Ihephymnan  a  oonetanily  greiier  fBrailiariiy  wiih  ihij,  the  niosl  perpkxinB  branch  ofhiaprolta- 
«ion.  Al  the  (sine  lime  ihere  baa  been  Tor  !>ome  years  no  work  accessible  in  Ihia  oonnlry,  pr«>eBI- 
tng  Ihe  resnUs  of  reeenl  invesligaiTons  in  [lie  Diajtnosis  and  PropiQ»i«  of  Intanily,  and  ihe  p — '- 
impro*ecl  melhods  of  irea' 


e  publishers  p 


'olume,  awurcd  llni 


Ibe  hMltti  of  ihe  insane.     To  fill  i his     . .   .._^    _ 

Ibe  diBtinpiii'hed  reputation  and  experience  of  [he  authors  wtll  enli[|e  it  a[ 

uf  bolh  fliideni  and  practiliaaer.    Its  stu>pe  ma/  be  ^IberEd  from  the  declaration  of  Ibe  Bullion 

Ihal  "Ibeiraim  has  been  to  supply  a  text  booV  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  aniaiiiitiaa  ol 

such  Icnnwledge.  sulIicieDlIy  elementBry  to  be  adapied  to  Ihe  wants  of  the  rludcot,  and  suffieienlf 

modern  in  ils  views  and  ciplinii  in  its  [eBching  to  tulfioe  for  the  demands  of  the  pracli'' " 

BENNETT   (J.    HUGHES),    M.  D.,    F.  R.  S.  C, 

PtnfeBBnrorClinleal  MHicinE  in  the  Uolverilty  of  E<llnborgh,»e. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONAilY  TUB] 

LUSIS,  and  on  Ihe  Local  Meiticaliun  of  Phnryngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  freqiienily  i 
for  or  associaled  wiih,  PhlhisiB.     One  Vol.  8vo.,eiltB  cloth,  with  wood-cuts.    pp.  130. 


Ji 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  lis  cooneclion  with  Uterine  Ui^*a9e.     New  and 

much  enlarged  edition,  preparing  by  Ihe  aulhor  for  piiblicaliun  in  IS5IJ. 

rmly  of  opinion  that  in  prnportloii  as  a    of  the  dav :  Bad  btcb  daw  ws  h 
,, :„  j: ^ tn,,  ,j,g  b,J^  „f  the  prof BsioB  a 


N 


taowledee .     . 

elaled,  tliis  wnrk  will  be  propaitlonahlv  esUI 
as  a  text-lMolc  Id  the  profnsioa. — ni  taiutl. 

Whei,  a  fiw  r«ra  baili,  the  llrsl  edillun  oT  lh< 
prescDt  W'ltic  was  pablisbed,  the  subject  was  one  al- 


ii orgwl  ■ 


Bbalkof  IbBprofBBiDi 


rBBot  fnllr  slinn 


arihad 


■Dr.  Ramkimg't  li- 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  UTERINE  rATDOLOGT. 

avo.,  75  pages,  aexible  cloth,  5U  cents. 

BIRD  (QOLDINQ1,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ac. 

URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIE     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  A  new  and  enlarged  American,  from  a  late  imprared 
London  edition.  Wilhoversiity  illnslralioas.  Inoneroyal  lanio.  vul,eilraclolh.  pp.  372.  tl  30. 
UoBBteBreelybBBaeeaBuyfarBBloflai'Baythlag  exteaaloa  nod  latlifMnnrr  eiaBturnnt  nf  oar  (h 
■'"■ "-nf  this  well-haownTrealiaB,  "■'■—'■  —  .... 


adnirahlf  btinp  lata  pi 


regnrdlBt  tbe  physlnloiy  aad  palhiil-^  of  the  nri- 


aalls  rewiarea*.    la  Iha  pMllaraliao  of  1 
diLiiin  of  hiB  work.  It  ib  obvluaa  that  Dr. 


falta 


Uid4ct-Chimrtititl  KtM.a 


BOWMAN  (JOHN   E.),  M.  D, 
PRACTICAL   HANDBOOK   OF   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY.     BeooatI  A»e- 

riPBn.rtoni  the  third  and  revised  Enjli-h  Edillnn.     In  one  neai  volume,  royal  13inu.,  extra  dMk, 
withaumeroUBillualraiiooB.     pp. '.iilS.     SI  ?&. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING  ANA- 
LYSIS. Second  Americim,  from  Ilie  second  and  reviuid  London  edition  WithDHmenxuillu- 
tralitms.    Id  one  neat  vol.,  royal  llimu.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  3S0,    St  25. 


LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE-    BUCKLERON  THEETIOI^OY.PATHOI.OOT 
ffPANDHODV.    A  ScrlDBor       AND  TKEATMKNT  OF   PIBRO-BRONCBI- 


LATION  TO  mi: 


UnSHNAN'S  PHTBIOLOOV  OP  ANIMAL  aNH 
VKGRTABLE  LIFE!:;  a  Popular  TroiliBK  «  Ills 
FanDiJnfl*  and  Phenumeu  of  Uiianie  Lila.    la  , 


-    -  -     BRONCBI- 

..„  — „  RHEU.MATIC  PNEUMONIA.  U 
(ioeevo.Toluine,Mtr.doih.    pp.  IM.    •!  «, 

ai.0OD  AND  URINE  tUANUALS  ON).  BY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  SRIFPtTa,  O.  6wtSll 
REESE.  AND  ALFRED  MARltWICK.  Ou 
lliiek  voliinia,  royal  l;lioa.,  utra  elalta,  wiia 
plates,    pp.  IBD.    tl  K. 

iB?,OOVV.'ft  GVA^Xtdi,  ^^OTUHKB   ON   SUt- 

\    litif.  v-«ii.*-,D.  ritfWi..  ■su'w.  v-t*. 


AND  8CIBNTIPI0  PITBLIOATIOHS. 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.)    M.  O.9 

AoMitut  Phyueiui  to  St.  Oeoife't  floipitAl,  J^e. 

A  MANUAL  OF  M£DICAL  DIAGNOSIS ;  being  an  AnalysiB  of  the  Signs 

and  Symptom*  of  Disease.    In  one  neat  octaYOTolume,  extra  obth,  of  424  pages.  $2  00.    {Anew 

Of  works  exelativelj  deyoted  to  this  important  defieicBey,  is  tha  objeet  of  Dr.  BareUj's  MaBa«I. 

braoehi  oar  profession  has  at  eoromaod,  eompara-  The  task  of  compoeing  saeh  a  work  is  neither  an 

timely,  but  few,  and,  therefore,  in  the  publication  of  easy  nor  a  light  one ;  but  Dr.  Barclay  hss  performed 

the  present  work.  Messrs.  Blanehard  it  Lea  hava  it  in  a  manner  whieh  meets  onr  most  nnqnnlified 

conferred  a  great  favor  npon  ns.  Dr.  Barclay,  from  approbation.    He  ia  no  mere  theorist;  he  knows  his 

hairinf  occnpied,  for  a  lung  period,  the  position  of  work  thoronghly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it, 

Medieal  Registrar  at  St.  oeorae*s  Hospital,  pos-  has  not  exceeded  nis  powers. — BntithMtd.  Journal , 

sessed  advantages  for  eonrect  ODaerration  and  reli-  Dec.  5,  IB87, 

able  eooeluaioos,asto  thesipiiMBMof  symptoau,  we  rentare  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de- 

which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few,  either  a  .ervedly  popniarraad  aoon  become,  like  Watson's 

his  own  or  anv  other  country.    Ha  haa  carefully  Pmctici,  aa  ladispensable  necessity  to  the  practi- 

systematized  the  results  of  his  obaervatioa  of  over  tioner^W.  A,  MUd.  Joumml,  AprU,  1838. 
twelve  thousand  patient8«  and  by  his  diligence  and 


Judicious  classifiTcation,  the  profession  hss  been 
presented  with  the  most  convenient  and  reliable 
work  oa  the  subject  of  DiafBoala  that  it  has  beea 
oar  good  fortane  ever  to  ejcaodae;  we  can,  there- 
fore, say  of  Dr.  Barclay's  work,  that,  from  his  sys 


An  inestimable  work  of  reference  fitr  the  yonng 

Eetitioocr  and  stadeat.— iViB«Ae»l/«  iUd.  Journal. 
y,18S8. 

We  hope  the  volame  will  have  an  eztensiva  eir- 
cnlation,  not  among  students  of  medicine  only,  bat 


tematic  manner  of  arrsngement,  his  work  is  one  of   practitioners  also.    Tliey  will  never  regret  a  faith 
the  best  works  '*  for  reference**  ia  the  daily  emer-    fal  study  of  its  pages .^C^atiimafi  Ltmeot,  Mar.  *fi6. 


gencies  of  the  prsctitioner,  with  which  wa  are  ac       ^hi^  jtfimaal  o/Hidieal  DiagnosU  is  one  of  the 
*»"^'^:  i^^!}y'L:iSlu^^VJ^I^^'    «no«t  •eientific,  asaful,  and  Instfactive  works  of  its 


Soutk4m  MU.  and  8wrg.  Joarn.,  March,  1888.  ^g  eolnaay  diaeaaes. — J^.  /.  Mid,  and  Surg,  iU* 

To  give  this  information,  to  supply  this  admitted   porur,  March,  18S6. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.),  M.D. 
Physician  to  Oay*s  Hospital,  London,  J^e. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  Ck>irDix,  M.  D.,  anther  of  *<  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseaaea  of  Children,"  dec.    In  one  hand* 
some  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  600  pages.    $2  73. 

We  reeommand  Dr.  Barlow's  Maaaal  in  the  warm- 
est manner  aa  a  ssost  valuable  vade-mecam.  We 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  have 
found  it  clear,  ccmciae,  practical,  and  sound.  It  is 
eminently  a  practical  work,  coataining  all  that  is 


latial,  and  avoidiac  naeless  theoreueal  diacaa 
sion.  The  work  auppliea  wlmt  has  beea  for  aome 
time  waatiog,  a  manual  of  practice  baaed  apon  nu>- 
dera  discoveries  in  pathology  aad  rational  views  of 
treatment  of  diseaae.  It  is  especially  intended  for 
the  ase  of  students  aad  jnaior  practitionars,  bat  it 


will  be  found  hardly  less  aseftel  to  the  axi»erieneed 
physician.  The  Amerioan  editor  has  added  to  the 
work  three  chapters— on  Cholera  Infaatum,  Yellow 
Fever,  and  Gerebro-spinal  Meningitis.  These  addi- 
tioas,  the  two  ftrst  of  whieh  are  wdiapensable  to  a 
work  on  practice  destined  for  the  profeaaion  in  thin 
country,  are  executed  with  great  judgment  and  fi- 
delity, bv  Dr.  Condia,  who  baa  also  aaeeeaded  hap- 
pily in  imitating  the  conciseness  and  elearaasa  of 
style  which  are  such  agreeable  eharaotaristica  of 
the  original  book^^Boston  B£td.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BARTLETT  (ELI8HA),  M.  0. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Alonzo  Glabk,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  dec.  In 
one  octavo  volame,  of  six  hmidred  pngea,  extra  oloth.   Price  t3  00. 

logy.  Hia  annotatioaa  add  mach  to  the  Intereat  of 
the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  up  to  the  eoadi- 
tion  of  the  science  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  dtseasea.^Sa«iib«m  Mm. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Mar.  18S7. 


It  is  the  best  work  oa  fevers  which  has  emanated 
fttim  the  American  press,  aad  the  present  editor  Jms 
carefully  availed  himself  of  all  inforroatinn  exist- 
iag  upon  the  subject  ia  the  Old  and  New  World,  so 
that  the  doctrines  advanced  are  broufht  down  to  the 
latest  date  in  the  progress  of  this  departmeat  of 
Medical  Scieace.— leaden  U*d.  Tim^t  and  Oazotu^ 
May  9,  1857. 

This  excellent  monograph  on  febrile  diseaae,  has 
stood  deservedly  high  since  its  ftrst  publicatioa.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  now  reached  its  fourth  edi- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen- 
tleman who,  from  the  natore  of  his  studies  and  pur- 
suits, is  well  calculated  to  appreciate  and  discuss 
the  many  intricate  and  dificolt  questions  in  patho- 


It  ia  a  work  of  grsat  practical  valae  and  Intereat, 
eonuiniag  much  that  ia  new  relative  to  the  several 
dieeases  of  which  it  treata,  aad,  with  the  additioaa 
of  the  editor,  is  fully  up  to  the  times.  The  distinct- 
ive  features  of  the  dlSeraat  forma  of  fever  are  plainly 
and  forcibly  portrayed,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 
carefnily  and  accurately  drawn,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can practitioner  ia  a  more  valuable  and  safe  gnida 
than  any  work  on  fever  extant..r-OAte  iUd,  and 
Smrg.  Joumalf  May,  1867. 


BROWN  (ISAAC   BAKER), 
Sargaoa-Aeeoachcnr  to  St.  Mary's  Huapital,  J^e. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 

MENT.    With  handsome  illoatrationa.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  dotb,  pp.  376.    $1  60. 

Mr.  Brown  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  repnta-  [  and  merit  the  carefhl  attention  of  every  snrsaon* 
..  i«  »!.«  <«n«M»i»«  *v«a*«nAMf  ttf  mnttAm  '***""*  accoacheur.^iU«octaKen  Jenfiitf/. 

We  have  no  hesitation  ia  raeommeading  this  book 
to  the  careful  attention  of  all  sargeons  who  ^*^^ 
female  complaints  a  partof  tkait%tq^%ftilv:uedM^« 
^Dnbliik  t{a«rMH^  3  ««t«n\ « 


tlon  in  the  operative  treatment  of  sondrv  diseases 
and  iikjuriea  to  which  femaleaare  peenliariv  subject. 
We  caa  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  important 
addition  to  obstetrical  Utentnrc.  The  operative 
saggestions  aad  eontrivancea  whieh  Mr.  Brown  de- 
acribea,  exhibit  much  practical  sagacity  and  akiU, 


BLANCUARD  ft  LEA'S   MEDICAL 
CARPENTER.  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ilc, 

I'RINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  wjth  their  chief  applicationa  1« 

FsychologT,  PnlhotoKy,  ThcrajwulicE,  Hygiene,  and  Focensic  Medicine.  A  new  Amerion,  Iron 
Ihe  laHl  and  revised  Londoo  edition.    Wiita  nearly  Ihree  hundred  illdslrUionB.    Edited,  ivith  addi- 
tion*, hy  Fiahcis  Gcinst  Smith,  M.  D.,  Prorenor  oTlfae  Inatilulea  orMedicine  in  Ibe  PMoijI- 
THDiB  Medical  College,  Bee.    In  one  very  large  andbeeuliful  uclavo  volume,  o(  aboal  nine  bimdm! 
large  pagea,  handaolncly  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  lealbor,  with  raiaed  bind*.    (4  35, 
In  Ibe  preparallon  or  IhiB  new  edition,  (he  aulbor  baa  (pared  ao  labor  ■□  render  it,  M  herMolbn. 
■  Fompleie  and  lucid  eipnriliun  or  Ihe  mod  edvanoed  vonditiun  of  iu  intportant  aubjecl.    Tht 
amount  orihe  tuldiiion!  required  to  eflecl  this  object  Ihwougbly,  joioed  to  tin  lorinar  lar)p«  aiaa  pI 
Ibe  volume,  presenting  objections  arising  from  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  Ibe  work,  ha  ha*  oanillod  ail 
,  Ibofte  pDrtiona  not  bearing  directly  Upon  Uom  pBisiOL.OBy,  deaigning  to  moorpome  Ikiea  In 
his  rDrlbcunniiV  TniBli'e  on  Cenkbal  pBTiiOLoer.    As  a  full  and  accurate  len-bouk  oa  Ibe  P)iy> 
iKlogy  or  Man,  the  wotk  in  ila  preaenl  condition  Iheieraie  prewnta  even  greater  olaiint  tip« 


id  Ibe  mosi  oareful  meottanica 
vs  ■>  yel  iiBued. 
npvanla  of  tbirtaea  yean  Dr-  Carpeatei 
Kbi  b*ta  eoiiiid«r«l  by  lbs  prorBuioa  iio 
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la  iobjeot  of  phyi 
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'lean  *ludenl,  while  Ibe  introduction  a 
execuliLHi,  rendor  the  votume  one  ot  tbe  ix 
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Tatuablg  compcBdlDm  on  tba  lobjest  of  phyiialogf  |  fuioci,  and  Us  edllDT 

lB0ailinfBa)[i.  l^iadimiiclionllnwalatbehlgli  i  uratt,  upesialii;  in  t 

aiuianienu  and  anwsried  ladaatrr  of  iU  aseont-    may  esaBittntly  rsaoi 

— ■--     -■ il«litloB(wbieh,likeU«l»D.k  oa  aiirnia   PI „, „_ 

pirwl  by  tit  aulbor  him- 1  Snnihir*  Mid.  and  S«f(.  Jtwim*l,  t}tacahti, 
itcnrinre^iiDB  ihaUi  |      Xbe  mo.l  eomnleie  work  on  the  bcIcbh  i 


e  ia  thiaonuntrr,  Itwill  amply  niMy  Ibn  pmeti- 
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ilenn^SojMii  Mti.  ud  Swr.  7»fml. 
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aiology  inall  oar  a»djwi  *e)taoli,aBd  laaiatata- 
lioB  among  Iha  profsidoa  haa  beat  KiaarpMMd  br 

' ineeeuarr  ft*  na  (o  annk  at  Oil 

arila  woald  jaalihr.    Tba  Bar*  u 
LUBiwHrBna*  wiir  afford  Ibehlchni 

, .jryiludenlof  Phyiiol,^-,  wbiTt  >» 

BnKliahl  punwl  will  ba  of  Infinita   Hrries  in   adTaiciu 
I  pbyilulogloal  acieaee.— 0*t*  Mtd.  antf  £■•(.  jMta 

BT  THi  Bans  AUTHom.    (Latfly  lanud.1 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Ameriou,  fms 

Uie  Fourlb  and  Revi*«d  Lundou  edition.     In  one  large  nod  handsome  ofkto  volnfne,  whh  OTBr 
three  hundred  beauiilul  illiiMraiiona.     pp.  "739.     Extra  clolb,  t4  9Q;  leatJier,  raiwd  buda,  19  39. 

The  delay  wbioh  has  eiiatod  in  ibe  appearance  of  this  work  faB«  been  cauMd  hy  the  very  Uwro^t 
reviaion  and  remodelling  which  it  haa  undergone  M  the  bonds  of  Ihe  author,  and  the  larg«  nmabM 
or  new  illuMrationa  which  have  been  prepornl  for  it.  It  will,  liiererore,  be  Toand  almoM  awnr 
work,  and  fully  up  lo  the  day  In  every  deparUnenl  of  the  subject,  rendering  il  a  reliable  texl-boot 
for  all  stodentB  engaged  ia  this  bnincb  of  raienoe.  Every  eBbrI  hoa  been  made  to  render  il(  Ijw- 
graphtenl  finish  KDd  mechanical  execution  worthy  or  ila  exalted  reputation,  and  civdiU^  M  IbE 
Dechanical  arts  of  lhi»  caunir;. 

,    .   , _.        .   _nrdially 

best  fitted  ofaovwork  in  the  Eaglial 

langnage  to  quaUfy  theni  for  the  raeeption  and  coin- 
pteheasion  of  ifaou  irnlliiwhicb  ■rsdallTtiBing  ds- 
nlo]»ed  in  physiology. — Mtdital  Cammtlffr. 

Wilhnnt  pratendlBg  lo  it,  it  is  an  eoeyalnpiidia  of 
tbBwib1eet,unirauaadeDniplcIeinsll  rcsprett— 
ithful  reflsclioa  of  Iha  advueed  slate  >l  wKich 


_. -a  ba)  now  •[rlvod— BaWi 

Jwanalt/mditai  Sriiui. 
A  crnly  magDiCleentwoik— IniiHlfaper'i 
-  aioiogk-' —■-'■■     "—■'--'-  "■ 


tudy.— KniJHiif'i  Atilrai 


aeasfnl  an  tana  aa  Dr.  CarpoBMr.  H  rMoliel  Cm 
its  prodoctlon  a  physiologist  at  once  deeply  nad  U 
Ae  labors  of  other*.  eaHble  of  taUng  *  naoat. 
ariUeal,  and  laprajudieHl  view  of  tbnae  l*bM*.  aid 
orcntnbiBina  Ihararied,  helarog eaenss  naiHiali  at 
his  disboBsl,  so  as  to  form  an  hambonlaQa  wbiri« 
We  reel  ihat  Ibia  abamot  oan  gin  Ibe  rcadM  a  nrr 
ImiHrfecl  ida  of  tba  fnbMsa  of  Ibis  work,  aad  •* 
■deaofltainity.Df  tbaadKlnbta  ■awMrlawbkk 
'-'  ■---  ■ —  bro«ght,tna  Ua  nKHinrms 


elolMeonuilelai 
g  It  eo.ufia,,oi 


the  whole  is  elotbsd.    NniUt 
ily,  bm  the  sclentifie  world  ■    ' 
i«tY  indebted  lo  Dr.  CarpeBlei 


II  Ian*, 


Thlnwork  atasds  withont  it*  (sUow.   U  \a  an«\  ti«'-™<'<'^    Vl  m<i<\,  vMwd,  add  latgelVBTa*  IB 
,    Aw  laea  in  Entopeeonld  b*Te«nla>l*luB',  ttiaoM\V\m*\%'titv«»&>».-«»«»^*ttwtt. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.)f  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

BKaminer  ia  VkywioUigf  uA  CampmnJdreAaittomy  in  tke  UnlTwtity  of  Loodoa. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Applications  of  the  MicroMK>pe  to  Clinical  Medicine,  &c.  By  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Uluatrated  by  torn  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiiul  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  verf 
handttome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pi^es,  extra  doth,  $4  00 ;  wather,  $4  50. 


Dr.  Carpenter's  positioB  as  a  aicrosoopist  and  physiologist,  and  his  neat  experience  as  a  teacher 


is  most  essential  to  the  working  microecopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for 
his  study,  as  might  qoAli/y  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  might  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind  "  That  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

The  great  importanoe  of  the  miorosoope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  microsco- 
pists  who  are  also  ph3nricians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American  Microsonpee,  their  modifications  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  U 
horcd,  will  adapt  tns  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

fevery  care  hiis  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  no  respect  inferior  to  tiie  choicest  productions  of  the  Jjondon  press. 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  intentions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
eondensed  synopsis  of  the 

CONTENTS. 

IirrxoDVonnoif— History  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Mierosoope. 
Chap.  II.  Construction  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  Iu.  Accessory  Apparatus.  Chap.  IV. 
Management  of  the  Microscope  Chap.  V.  Preparation,  Mounting,  and  CoIlectioB  of  Objects. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Life— Protophytes.  Chap.  Vil.  Higher  Cryptoga- 
mia.  Chap.  VIII.  Phanerogamio  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Animal  Life— Pro- 
toxoa— Animalcules.  Chap.  X.  Foraminifera,  Polycjrstina.  and  Sponges.  Chap.  XI.  Zoophytes. 
Chap.  XII.  £chinodermata.  Chap.  XUI.  Polyxoa  and  Oommimd  Tunicata.  Chap.  JuV. 
Molluscous  Animals  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annulosa.  Chap.  XVI.  Crustacea.  Chap.  XVII. 
Insects  and  Arachnida.  Chap.  XVHI.  Vertebrated  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Abdications  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  XX.  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom — Polarisation.  Appindol. 
Microscope  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis — Injections— Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 


Those  who  are  aeqaaiated  with  Dr.  Carpenter's 

Iirevioni  writisgs  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  rhyaio- 
ogy ,  will  folly  aodersuad  how  vast  a  store  of  know- 
\tZge  he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  apon  so  eomprehen- 
aive  a  subject  as  the  revelations  of  the  microscope ; 
■ad  even  those  who  have  no  previons  acqaaintance 
with  the  eonstroction  or  nses  of  this  instmmeat, 
will  find  sboadanceof  iaformation  conveyed  in  dear 
sd  simple  laagaage. — M4d.  Timtt  mmd  Gasstfs. 

Althoagh  originally  not  intended  as  a  strietly 


medical  work,  the  additions  by  Prof.  Smith  give  it 
a  positive  claim  upon  the  proreasion,  for  which  we 
doabt  not  he  will  receive  their  sincere  thanks.  In- 
deed, we  know  not  where  the  stndent  of  medieiae 
will  find  sach  a  complete  and  satisfactory  coUectiOB 
of  microscopic  facts  beanag  apon  physiology  aad 
practical  medicine  ss  is  contained  in  Frof.  BmltS's 
appendix ;  and  this  of  itself,  it  seems  to  ns,  is  fully 
worth  the  cost  of  the  volumt. —L^uimHlU  Medicmt 
R€ffUWf  Nov.  1890. 


BT  THK  SAMS  AT7TR0K. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  pp.  066. 
$3  00. 

In  publishing  the  ftrst  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  voliune, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  £lemenu"  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanoliott 
the  title  of  **  Elements'*  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 

To  say  that  it  is  the  best  maaaal  of  Physiology  Those  who  have  ocMsion  for  an  elementary  tree- 

aow  before  the  pablic,  woald  not  do  saflleient  justice  tise  on  Physicrfogy ,  cannot  do  better  than  to  possess 

to  the  aathor.— £«ifWo  Mtdieml  J^wmmi .  tkesuelves  of  the  maaaal  of  Dr.  Oarpeater.~irf  tfieal 

In  his  former  works  it  woald  seen  that  he  had  BTmmimt, 

exhausted  the  subject  of  Physiol<wy.  In  thepreseaiL  The  best  and  most  complete  ezposd  of  modem 

he  gives  theesaeacc,  as  it  were,  ofine  whole. — N.  T,  Physiology,  in  one  volame,  extant  in  the  English 

Jtmml  0/  JCiMftcfse.  language.— St.  Louit  Medical  Jommml, 

BT  THB  SAKS  ATJTBOB.     {Pnporing,) 

PRINCIPLES  OP   GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.  With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  aad  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  ot  the  author's  «  Com- 
parative Physiology"  and  *<  Human  Physiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  volume  whioh 
«hall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fully  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  introduction  to  his  other  works. 

BT  THB  SAMB  AfTTHOB. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USB  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HBAI/ML 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Prafttse  by  D.  ? .  Cqwol^  VL.\^.^  «b^  vn^oMfiicMik  ^K 
scMBt^  wordB.    liioiieBeatI2no.  TolwDA^esUi^cViiCk.  ^.Yl^.   ^ 


BLAMCHAKD  ft  LEA'S  MKUICAL 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  &c. 
A  PRACTICAL  TKEATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Fifib 

edjiion.  reviaed  and  *u«iueni«d.     la  one  lar^e  volume,  Bvo.,  kalber,  of  over  7S0  pagBi.  S3  '■H. 
iNowSiadf,  Decenilwr,  IBoS.) 

In  prerenliDg  a  new  and  ievi«ed  edilioacr  I  his  ravorile  work,  llie  ptibluhere  hare  onljr'o  Male 
r!i«l  ilie  nuihor  han  endenvored  lo  render  it  In  ever^  rcspcci  "  u  oompleie  and  tailbfol  np«iitica  of 
lbs  pelholu^  and  Ifaerappuiics  of  tbe  maladiet  inciileal  la  Tbe  earlier  «(a^es  of  exi«Ieiic« — a  ftil 
and  exact  aucuunl  of  Ibe  dieesi^t  or  inrancj  aod  cbildbood."  To  accoiDplub  ihia  be  baa  i-ubirelecl 
IDo  whole  work  lo  a  careful  and  lliariiugb  revisiou,  rewriling  a  cooFiderabla  porlioD.  and  addios 
•evera!  [wwcha|rten>.  la  Ihia  nianiier  il  it  hoped  ihal  any  deOcienola*  which  may  have  prcTioutly 
ipplicd,  tbal  Uta  reoopl  tabora  of  practilioner*  and  obaervara  haw  biwa  tbt^ 
'-■•  •'—  in  every  poinl  Ibeworb  will  be  found  lomainlaia  Ike  high  repuiauva 
id  iboroughly  praciical  book  of  relareooe  in  InfamilB  afteaiuss. 


exljlod  have 

ruilghly  Incorponled,  and  Ihal 

il  has  enioyed  a»  a  nomi^le  an 

AreWDolioeaorprevloiued 

Dr.  Ciinciic'i  acfaijlanlilp,  aea 


,.., jr  JudgaHDt,  Dr.  Coodls' 

OBI  from  Iha  poiBWlof  which  111 


4iaB  ia  Ike  Eagliah  1i 

We  ThI  iMured  fr< 

5rih!iw"r'k.-"'V*' 


»nuJ  a/UtduHH. 


uiean  nmUeal  lllcniiire Oltit  Afidiral  wM 

'«)  wrriBaded  thattnsAmttlcanmediCBl  pro. 
iwiiliDosrifanl  l[  not  oaly  ma  very  good, 
the  TiaT  a»t  '■  Pcactieal  TroaliK  ua  Ebc 
r,  Df  Children."— JHU  tie  u  JUidtcnt  Jfomol 


a  Rill  etimas  id  be  d 


We  proBna..  .._.... 

ianjuagi;,  and,  nolwilhatandiae  all  Ikat  kaaliHa 
pnbliaheil,  we  (tiU  rccaid  il  is  that  limiil^MtMtl 
SiamiiM'. 


Ihoee  oot»(r"l 


rk.  by  u 
thepbyiiewn  [ 
-'itdlbyalli  I 


'orkofDr.CM- 
I  ins  cn.imi7«r  of  a  aale  gtmr 
irn\  work  fur  cnanlnIHa  by 
ilee^W.  T.  Mta.  Timu. 
IIIOB  of  thta  dMwr*e<ly  »««■ 
Ik.    Darine  the  iaterial  ataee  the  laat  rdl- 


'  ckildcei 


-sV'''™*M 


ly  oyinllieEBgluhla 


It  /all  and  enapletc  work  anw  bi 
I  oftbe  United  Staleai  indHd,  w 


CHRISTISON  [ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  H.  S.  E.,  &c. 

A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Commcntju-y  on  the  Pbannacapceias  of  Greftt  Bribtis 

and  the  United  Sioiea;  comprising  ibe  Naiura!  HiMory,  Dewriplion,  Cheiuisliy,  Pharmacy,  Ae- 
uona,  Uku,  and  Dosea  of  the  Article!  of  the  Materia  Hedica.  Second  ediiiun,  revinn]  and  ini' 
proved,  wilb  a  Sn^emeiil  conlainiiig  Ihu  musl  impurlant  New  Remedies.  With  copioua  Addi- 
liona,  and  two  biindred  and  Ibirleen  large  woud-eugravingii.  By  R.  EaiJUFBLii  GaiTFiTa,  H.  D. 
la  one  very  large  and  handMune  octavo  volume,  leather,  raiaed  bands,  of  over  IDOO  pagaa.  USO. 

COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  S. 
LECTURES  ON  THE   PRLN'CIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OF   SUROKRT- 

In  one  very  large  ■>cleViivDlunie,eimctoth,  of7MI  pages.    $3  00. 

V  TRK  CAU9E9.  NATITRF.JIXII 


Tl'RBSOFTHEJOl 
B,  Coaraa,  F.  K.S.,  • 

aerrationibyPrnr.  J.  C 


AND   FRAC-i  copl; 


V  FEVP.R8:  TBEIK  ClAfiNOSIS, 

aim. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERB  ON  TBE  DISBASM 
OF  FEMALKS,  uid  on  the  apeelal  Hj^ina  1 

diri«u,bV  0.'DrMBierM.™W^^Sl^ 


illuiiiaiicDiaawaod.    (a  U.  { 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMV  AND  DISRA8ES 

OF  THE  BREAST,  with  Iwenly-EvcHiiCBllue- 

UBi  aad  SaTEical  Fapsii.    Oqe  laue  volaue,  >n- 

pTaJSl. *«'»!""  "  "     '  *'"'  ^''""'  '"  *' 

COOPER   ON   THE   STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 

~ ^p   THE  TI 

BLAND.    C 
tra  cloth,  with  177  Bgarei  "i 

CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M. 
Profsanr  at  Maieria  Ue<lir>  and  Pbinnxry  in  the  Univi 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

ANU  PHARMACY,  delivered  m  the   Uuiversity  ol  Penniylvania.     Second  and  rerited  iric 
tloo-     In  one  very  neal  ociavo  volume,  extra  ciolta,  ot  308  pages      (I  W. 

CURLINQ    IT.    B.),    F.  R.  S., 
SaifSOB  to  the  liondnnUoivnaV.^ini&euiA  i^ie  WwkWitan  Society,  &«. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  0\  mSS.E»SSa>a«  IVt^ TKS^>a,,w«B.M. A- 

TIC  CURD,  AND  SCRUTUJiV.     a^c«lA  ^BHstvc»a,tTom  \h»  utmnft  anAw^^.jy.fc'S.Ti^wlnifc. 


AND  8CIENTIPIG  PUBLIOATION8. 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERT.     Edited,  with 

Notes  and  Additioot,  bv  D.  Fbanou  Coitdib,  M.  D.,  snthor  of  a  « Practical  Treatise  on  tbe 
Diveases  of  Children,"  See,  With  139  iUoatratioBs.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
leather,    pp.610.    $3  00. 


No  work  holds  a  higher  poiition,  or  is  more  de* 
serving  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  tbe  tvro. 
the  ainranced  stadent,  or  the  practitioner.— JM«aic«l 
BxamiMtr, 

Previons  editions,  nnder  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carefully 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  presMit 
time,  does  present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able 
exposition  of  every  important  particular  embraced 
in  the  department  (M  midwifery.  *  *  The  clearness, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  alreadv  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  this  departmeat  or  re- 
science. — N.  O.  Mtd.  mmd  Surg.  Jourumi. 


To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  such 
markni  approbation  would  be  snperflnons.  Weaeed 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
medical  public,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  this 
will  be  found  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  maj  all  have  recourse 
to  its  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  mnch  in- 
terest and  instruction  in  everything  relating  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  midwifery.— 2>ii6<ti»  QuarUrlf 
Journal  of  Mtdieul  SeUue$. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  snch  aa  we  can 
aonfidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste- 
tric practitioner.— Laiuio»Jf«d«e«i  Oasstts. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
others.^ — S^utlUm  Mtdieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  Issned 
flrom  the  American  press. — Ckarltston  Mtd.  Journal. 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  bat 
on4  work  on  midwifery,  and  permittgd  to  ckooMy 
we  would  unhesitatingly  take  Charehill. — Wostom 
M*d.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  aseful  and 
•legant  manoal  than  Dr.  Churchill's  Practice  of 
llidwifery.— PratniKtai  MtdUal  Journal. 

Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  sabject  wliieh  exists. — N.  Y.  Anmalist. 

BT  THS  tAMB  AUTHOft.      {Just  iMUsd.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  American 

£dition,  revised  and  enlariged  by  the  author.   Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  I^jbatino,  M.  D.    Ib 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  extra  doth,  of  over  700  pages.    93  00,  or  in  leather,  $3  25. 

In  preparing  this  work  a  second  time  for  the  American  profession,  the  author  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  others, 
while  every  portion  oi  the  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Tiie  efforts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  to  matters  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  most  complete  works  on  the  sobject  acoeaaible  to  the  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  page,  these  very  extensive  additions  h4ve 
bc«n  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  sixe  of  the  work. 

contribution  for  the  illustration  of  its  topics.    The 
material  thusderived  hasbeen  used  with  consumm<(te 


In  onr  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  <d>stetric  science 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  \9»» 
guage.— MoafA/y/sarNurU  o/MtdUal  Scunct. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  C(mtains.have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  this  departmentof  medical  science. 
— jW.  Y.  Journal  o/Mtdteim. 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  aa  a -manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  the  yoang  practitioner.-— 
Anurieam  Mtdieal  Journal, 


This  work  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
matter,  which  is  so  well  ananged  and  so  curtly 
worded  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  eney- 


skill,  and  the  result  has  been  a  work  creditable  Mlike 


elopmdia  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  which  to  the  author  and  his  ooantry.— i^T.  A,  Mtdieo-Chir. 

it  treats.    It  is  certamly  also  a  monument  of  Dr.  B^vUw,  May,  1806. 

Chnrchiirs  untiring  industry,  inasmuch  as  there  Is  ^f^,  thj,  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 

not  a  singleworh  upon  the  diicaies  of  children  with  noticoof  Dr.  ChSrchilPs  work,  wi  shall  conclude 

which  we  are  acquainted  that  is  not  fully  referred  ^y  ..ying,  thst  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  Its  co- 

tOMd  quoted  from  miupaaes,  and  scarcely  a  con-  pfousnoS,  extensive  research,  and  general  aecnraey, 

gibution  of  the  least  iraporlance  to  any  BrlUsh  or  ^^  ^,^^  ^ui  ^j  her  the  reputaUof  of  the  author  m 

ForeignMedicalJournal.fbrsomeywspastj^wh^^^^^^  thiseonntry.    The  American  reader  will  beoartien- 

is  not  daly  noticed.— Loadea  Lancet,  Feb.  «0, 1858.  i.^^  pleaded  to  find  that  Dr.  OhurchiU  has  done  ftiU 

Availinc  himself  of  every  fresh  source  of  informs-  justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  A  merican 

tioB,  Dr.  Churchill  endeavored,  with  his  accustomed  authors  on  this  subject.     The  names  of  Dewees, 

industry  and  perseverance,  to  bring  his  work  np  to  Bberle,  Condie,  and  Stewart,  oeenr  oa  nearly  every 


the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  all  the 
aubjeets  of  which  it  treats;  sad  in  thia  endeavor  he 
has,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  been  eminently  success- 
ful.   Besides  the  addition  of  more  than  one  hundred 

and  thirty  pagea  of  matter,  we  observe  that  some  ..  ,,      .    ^.   ^      .    •     .        j 

entirely  new7nd  important  chapters  are  introduced,    cordially,  bjjth  to  students  uid  practitioners,  aa,  a 

vix :  oi  paralysis,  syphilis,  phthisis,  sclerema,  ftcl    ]?f;***i.^»'! ?ji^l;*^^*5;***;i^**!i7f/^.l*  ^JtI^^T 
&c.    As  the  work  now  stands,  it  is,  we  believe,  the  --  -  •    —        —     —      -       -     -       ..^... 


Kge,  and  these  authors  are  constantly  referred  to  by 
e  author  In  terms  of  the  hiahest  praise,  and  with 
the  moat  liberal  eoartesy. — Tho  Medical  Eiaminor. 

We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Churchill  most 


most  comprehensive  in  the  English  lanauage  upon 
the  diseases  ineident  to  early  life. — Dublin  (^tarterly 
Journal,  Feb.  1866. 

It  brings  before  the  reader  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion not  comprised  in  any  similar  production  in  the 
noge.    The  amount  of  labor  consumed  upon  its 

EaetioB  can  only  be  conceived  by  thoae  who  have 
similarly  occupied,  every  work  of  note  pub- 
lished within  the  last  tweaty-nve  years  In  the  dif- 
ferent languages  of  Europe  having  been  laid  under 


eases  of  children. — Am.Joum.o/tk*  Med.  Sciencei. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  l*n?c- 
tical  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  unpre- 
judiced a  statement  or  poating  op  of  our  actual 
kno^edgeas  this.— N.  Y.  Journal  o/Medietn*. 

Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  and  practi- 
cal work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatiae  OB 
the  same  sabjectj  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
are  eqnal  to  it,  and  none  superior.— Se«iA«ra  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


BT  TBS  lAKX  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUEBPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.    Selected  from  th«  ^wriliiifs^cA^nWt^V  Kxx\>nKsv%  ^wtSssoskNa  ^iwb  ^^  ^^ 
the  Eighteenth  Ceatury.    lnoiieiieatoeivrovQ\«Ae)faCiTtL<:\Q>2)Bk.^oViiiQ^  ^g^^^. 


BI.ANCUARD   fc   LEA'ti   MEDICAL 

HUnCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M.  ft,  I,  A.,    tic. 

■    ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  inclnding  those  of  Pregnancy  and  ChiH- 

hed.  A  Dew  American  n)iti.m,rpviw(l  by  iheAuihor.  Wiih  Nnies  and  AtldilioDt,  by  D  Fkah- 
cibCokdh,  M.D.,  BQlhorDl  "A  Pmcti™!  Trenlise  on  Ihe  Diwases  of  Children."  Wiib  niiiDe- 
toiii>  illusrrHlioas.  laoae  large  and  handsoBie  ocIbvo  volume,  lealber,  of  168  |w^b.  iJuil  Itnud. 
1857.)    »3  00. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  Chnrchill'i  very  popular  trealiiW  may  almost  be  (emiH  ■  new  wort,  ao 

r.'Ibo roughly  fan*  b«  reviaed  il  in  every  porlioD.     Il  will  be  ruimd  gi«ally  SDlargtHl,  and  ihorflugUf 

bnjughi  up  to  Ihe  motl  reivnl  condition  ot  (he  Bubjetn,  while  the  very  bandKOme  H-riea  of  illnalra- 

*'  ma  introduced,  repreaenLiug  sucli  palliologioiil  condiiioaa  a>  can  be  accuralely  poRrDyed,  preaoii 

novel  feature,  snd  aflbrd  valaable  asi istance  lo  the  young  pracUtioner.     8ur£  B^iliona  a*  m^ 

aired  deairable  for  tile  Amerieau  Mudeut  have  been  made  by  Ihe  edilor,  Dr.  Condie,  wbfle  i 

marlred  impovemeni  in  the  mechanical  ejeoution  keeps  pace  with  the  advanoe  in  all  oibcr  r* 

'te  volume  has  uudei^one,  white  the  price  haa  been  kept  s(  llie  former  VI 
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Prafeiior  of  Practice  pf  Medici 

ELEMENTS  OP  MEDICINE;   a  CompendiMis  View  of  Pathology  and  1 

ol  7S0  pagei,  leather.     WIS.  e         c  an         n  bo     e  oc     (oTViiuac, 

Aaan  AmBricanleitboot  OD  the  Practioo  of  Medicine  for  the  BtndenI,  and  aa  a  condeafed  «iirk 
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DRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.C.t.,  ftc. 

THE  PRINOIPLES  AND  PRAOTICB  OP  MODERN  SUBGEBT.    Edited 

by  F.  W.  Sasokiit,  M.  D.,  author  of  «<  Mioor  Surgery,"  dee.  lllostruted  with  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  wood-engraving.  In  one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume}  leather,  of  576 
large  pages.    $3  00. 

meat!  of  theoretieal  and  praetieal  Bargery;— that  it 
it  foand  to  contain  reliable  and  aotheatic  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  nirgi- 
eal  afleetiona— ia  a  aaAcient  reason  for  the  liberal 


Dr.  Droitt*8  reaearehea  into  the  litaratnre  of  his 
tabjeet  have  been  not  only  eateniive,  bat  well  di- 
rected [  the  moit  diicordant  andiora  are  fairly  and 
impartially  quoted,  and,  while  dae  credit  ii  given 
to  each,  their  mpective  merita  are  weighed  with 
an  aaprejudieed  hand.  The  grain  of  wheat  ia  pre- 
■erved,  and  the  chaff  ia  annwreifnUy  atripped  off. 
The  arrangement  ia  aimple  and  philosophical,  and 
the  stvle.  Uioogh  clear  and  interesting,  is  sopreciae. 
that  tne  oook  eontaina  more  informntion  condenied 
into  a  few  wordi  than  any  other  lurgical  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.— Loflkfo*  Jffsdieal  Ttmn 
mmd  Qmmttu, 

Druitt'a  Surgery  ii  too  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
oaa  medical  profeaaion  to  require  its  announcement 
anywhere.  Probably  no  work  of  the  kind  baa  ever 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extenaively  circu- 
lated than  thia.  The  fact  that  it  eomprdiendi  in  a 
comparatively  uaall  eompaaa,  all  the  eaaential  ele- 


patronage  it  has  obtained.  The  editor,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Saraent,  has  eoatribnted  much  to  enhance  the  valae 
of  the  work,  by  sneh  Ameriean  iai^>rovementa  aa  are 
ealcalated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
viewa  and  practice  in  this  eonntry.  It  abouadi 
everywhere  with  apirited  and  life-like  illuatrationa, 
which  to  the  young  inrgeoa,  especially,  are  of  no 
minor  eonsideratitm.  Every  medical  man  frequently 
nteda  Jnat  auch  a  work  ai  thia,  for  Immediate  refer* 
eaee  in  momenta  of  aaddea  emergency,  when  he  baa 
not  time  to  eonault  more  elaborate  treatiaea.— TAs 
Ohio  JiMluai  mmd  Swgitml  Jomrmal. 

No  work,  in  oar  opinion,  eqaala  it  in  preaeatiag 
•o  mach  valuable  anrgical  aaattor  in  so  amall  a 
eompass.— Si.  Lams  JSud.  mmd  Surgicml  J^nrmml, 


DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C.)«  M.  D. 
Profeasor  of  Phyaiology  ia  the  College  of  Ptayaiciaai,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  With  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
very  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  over  000  pages,  extra  cloth,  $1 00;  leather,  raised  bands,  $4  25. 
(Now  ready,  Jan.  1859.) 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  the  present  condition  of  his 
Hubjeot,  divested  of  mere  theoretical  views  and  hvpothetical  reasoninga,  but  comprehending  all 
important  details  which  may  be  received  as  definitely  settled.  His  lung  experience  as  an  investi- 
gator and  as  a  teacher  has  given  him  peculiar  advantages  in  this,  and  he  has  endeavored  wherever 
practicable  to  »how  the  means  by  which  results  have  been  reached,  so  as  to  afford  the  student  the 
means  of  pursuing  original  research,  as  ¥rell  as  a  complete  text-book  of  the  science  in  its  most  ad- 
vanced condition.  Of  the  numerous  illustrations,  all  are  original  with  the  exception  of  eleven,  so 
that  the  whole  possesses  a  completeness  and  authority  not  olherwi:ie  attainable,  and  in  the  me- 
chanical execution  every  care  nas  been  taken  to  present  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet 
produced  by  the  American  press. 


To  our  mind,  fulfila  in  a  moat  admirable  manner 
the  objecta  contemplated  by  the  author.  The  broad 
field  of  phyiiology  haa  been  traversed  with  diaeri- 
minatioa,  and  ita  moat  valuable  acquiaiticaa  com- 


pressed into  a  reaarwable  compaii,  embracing  like- 
wiae  the  reaulta  of  recent  laborera  in  thia  department 
of  our  Bcif  nee.— Msd.  and  Smrg.  Rtporter,  Jan.  29, 

ies9. 


DUNQLI80N,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,   AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOP JSDIA  OF  PEACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutioa,  Diseases  of  Womea 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurispmdeooe,  dee.  dec.  In  four  large  ^uper-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
32M  double-eolmmied  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  boimd,  with  raised  bands.    $12  00. 

*^*  This  work  contahns  no  lesa  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
sixty-eight  distinguished  physioiansi  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  refeieace  ibr  the  eountry 
praetitioner. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medieine !  titioner.  Thia  eitimate  of  it  haa  not  been  formed 
extant;  or,  at  leaat,  in  our  language.— Ba^o/o  from  a  haaty  examination,  but  after  aa  intimate  ac- 
M^dicml  mmd  BurgUai  /aaraal.  aaaintanoe  derived  from  freqaent  conanltation  of  it 

v^*  r«r«»m«ii  \t\m  ahnvA  ^1  nHrA  tn  «iv«rv  »»«.  ««»"nf  *!»«  P»«^  »»«»«  o*"  *«<»  ycara.  The  editors  are 
hJ^.I     5?Sd  rir^«  ^  ^  ^        '  Practitionera  of  eatabliihed  reputotion,  and  the  liit 

titioner.— W(»*<«fa  Lameet.  I  ^^  contributore  embracea  many  of  the  most  eminea 

One  of  the  moat  valuable  medical  publicationi  of ;  profcaaora  and  teacbera  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Pub- 
the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  ia  invaluable.—   lia,  and  Glaagow.    It  ia,  indeed,  theareat  merit  of 


WtiUm  /awraal  of  M*dieUu  mmd  Surgtrp, 

It  haa  been  to  as,  both  aa  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  readv  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
modem  Eaglish  medicine  ia  exhibited  in  the  moat 
advantageoaa  light. — Mtdicml  BxamUt$r, 

We  rejoice  that  thii  work  ii  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  profesaion  in  thia  eonntry,  it  being 
anqneationably  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  prac- 


thia  work  that  the  principal  articlea  have  been  fur< 
niahed  by  practitioner!  who  have  not  only  devoted 
eapecial  attention  to  the  diteaaei  about  which  they 
have  written,  bat  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  an  exteniive  praetieal  aequaintaace  with  them, 
and  whoee  reputation  carriea  the  aasurance  of  their 
competency  juitly  to  appreciate  the  o^iniona  of 
othera,  while  it  atampi  their  oMm  doctrinea  with 
high  and  juat  authority. — Anurica»M*ditalJour». 


DEWEE8»S  COUPREHENSIVE  STSTEAff  OF 
MIDWIFERY.  Illuatrated  by  occaaional  caeca 
and  many  engravinga.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the 
author *8  laat  improvcmenta  and  correction!  In 
one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  000 pagea.  S3  SO. 

DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 
AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OP  CHILD- 
REN. The  laat  editioa.  In  one  volnme,  oetavo, 
extra  cloth,  648  pages.    9S  80. 

DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OP  FEMALES.  Tenth  edition.  In  one  volnme, 
octavo    xtra  cloth,  63S  pages,  with  plates.  i9  00. 


DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.  In  one 
volume,  imperial  quartiK  extra  cloth,  with  wood- 
outa.  915  00.  Also,  AN  ATLAS,  in  one  volume, 
imperial  folio,  with  lixty-one  magnificent  colored 
plate!.    Bound  in  half  morocco.    900  00. 

DE  LA  HECHE'S  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERYER. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ex- 
tra doth,  of  TW  pagea,  with  300  wood-euU.  94  00. 

PRICK  ON  RENAL  AFFECTIONS;  their  Diag- 
noai!  and  Pathology.  With  illa!trations.  One 
volnme,  royal  Umo.,  extra  cloth.    76  cents* 


BliANUHAKU   A    LEA'S   HEUICAL 

DUNGLI30N    (H06LEYI,    M.D., 

Piofeuor  nf  Igiliiuten  of  Ucdlcme  is  tbs  Jefcti^D  Medicnl  CollEgs,  Pliilwtelpliia 
NBW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  Now  Ready,  1858. 
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MEDICAL   LEXICON;   a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Scienoe,  containing  ft 

Expianalion  oflbe  varioui  SubrrMB  snd  Terme  of  Anilom}-,  PhyBiolDn,  Pailiolo^.  Hvgwin. 
Ther»pea[ip*,  PharmacoldOT,  Pharmacv,  Surgery,  Otolelrics,  Medital  Junnprudence.  X)enli*lry. 
Sic.  Notices  orClimsie  and  of  MmeralWalen;  Formulv  for  OlBcioal,  Empirical,  and  Dieiclic 
Prepar«lioD»,  lie  With  French  and  olhor  SjmonyiBOB.  Fiitkksth  kbition,  revised  and  v»ry 
greaUyenliirged.  In  one  very  large  anil  kmidpome  ociavii  volume,  offOJ  douMa-oulumiicd  pifn, 
in  smalt  lype ;  Blroogly  bound  in  leatiier,  witb  laiwd  bonda.    Price  S4  00. 

E'pePial  care  ha!  bren  devoled  In  the  prflpsralion  ol  Ihisnlilioo  lo  rondef  ft  IneverT  rtvpnn 
worlliy  ■  continuance  of  the  very  remarliiible  favor  which  il  hB»  hitherto  enjOYcd.  The  rapid 
•ale  of  FiFTSBN  large  edilions,  and  Ibe  conslaDIIy  tncreahing  demantl,  nhow  thai  it  is  reganied  by 
the  professiuo  as  the  sluidard  aulhorily.  Slimulitetl  by  thin  lacl,  the  aurhor  ha*  endeavored  in  Ih* 
preeent  revision  lo  introduce  whatever  mishi  be  necessary  ''  lo  mate  il  a  Hliafaclory  and  dmn- 
ble — if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  mav  search  without  disappointioail  Ici 
every  term  ihal  bas  been  Ipfrtlimaied  in  the  nomenctalure  of  the  *cieacF."  To  accoopJiFh  this. 
iBrKe  additions  have  been  found  requisite,  and  the  eilent  of  the  auibor's  labor*  may  be  eviiBMMd 
fi-oro  the  fact  thai  abotn  Six  TuomunD  subjecis  and  lerms  have  been  inlrodureil  Ihroughont,  lea- 
derin^  the  whole  number  of  definitions  about  ?iitt  Thodbahd,  lo  aecommndate  which,  the  own- 
ber  ot  psgcs  ba»  been  iucreased  by  neirly  a  hundred,  notwiihslandinK  an  en)arpnienl  ie  Ibe  am 
of  the  paae.  The  medical  press,  both  in  ibis  couniry  and  in  Etifrland.  has  pronounced  the  work  u- 
(li^pf'ntBble  lo  all  medical  atudeals  and  practitioners,  and  the  piesmt  improved  edilioo  will  oot  lose 
Ibai  enviable  repuletion. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  eiecnlion  Worthy  ofa  volume  of  rarh 
nniverMi  use  in  daily  reference.  The  grealecl  care  has  been  eierciKxl  to  oblain  the  lypgarapbiol 
accuracy  so  necesiary  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  By  the  small  but  exceedingly  clear  Ivpe  empUnwd, 
■n  immeni-e  amount  ol  matter  i«  con  den  kcJ  in  its  thousand  smpto  pnges  while  the  binding  wiHte 
bitnrl  strong  and  dnrable.  Wiih  all  these  improvements  and  enlaraemeots,  the  price  hu  1b«s  km 
■I  the  former  very  moderale  rate,  placuig  it  vrilhia  the  reach  of  all. 


.ilo. '  Nrj  tcM  Ihte  III  l«D»aiul  addllloml  Mbjteii 
iDd  tern*  are  lllastnleif  and  aaslyme«  ■■  (Ma  aw 
■dilioa.  ■welUar  the  craad  aaannM  M  bjiriMd 
iiitylliMiaiHlI    Thai^plHud^befBTBUwrraAa- 

<irnini>lii«y,witliuit  rival  oipasalbthlvufriialn. 
-iVaijlvins  Jpmn.  rfMU.  amd  SSutm.,  Jaa.  ISC 


uf  labor  aad  i 

would  hamly  snppose  aTtar  eoaal 

a  snlllelrBUr  fnh  eiplaaallDe  of  ■ 


ver  failcdlD  End 


aary  to  aBDOuaaa  the  advaot  nf  thiaalitiaD  to 
II  iicDgpj  [he  pUes  of  the  prseidina  m 
Of  <  vcrr  m^ieal  aaa,  n  ft  is  wlthual 

—B^ffalt  Mii. 


The  w  . 

ikilful  judgmea' 


SI  phyiica 


K>r,  that  wlli 
-a  [JTestuallr 


iliaa  MBf  poulhla  devicg  of  auini 
SuBglJMia  Uesarvn  the  Ihanti  not  onlv  of  tlie  Ams- 
rteso  nroftsiliin,  bat  of  »e  whole  meJlcnl  world.— 
IftlM  .tM.  M«(je*-C*>r.  Rt^iv,  Jan.  ISSB. 

A  Uedlnl  Dielioaary  better  adapted  forilic  wanli 
Of  ^e  piofBisioB  Ihan  any  olherwith  whicli  we  an 
aaquaiBlcd.  aad  of  a  Ehaiacter  which  pUeei  il  far 
.1 1._  ,jj  eompolitioa — Am.  Joum. 


Mtd.l 

Waand 


Biviay.O 


ththeli 


It  the  addltii 
ipanj-^n^drf 


n  of  SM 
il  lions,  n 


fruditioB  diiplayed,  and  the  ■xlraordjaa 


Ih  maat'EaV^I 


this  work  [>  iacompsrablr  the  beat  and  hhim  (de- 
plete Madieal  Leiieoa  la  Ih*  En^lab  laHitan 
The  amoagi  or  labor  whiahthadiaiiiwniBhede^r 
has  besiowHl  apm  li  u  Iraly  woadeffal,  aad  iNi 

a™""  oair''™Ba'!«b'l  ""^lU"'  '"  'id  ''"'""'tl'' 
Ihaa  mis.— £1.  Lomi  Mid.  a»d  Surg.  7<ar>.,  Jw 

II  is  the  foDDditlnn  atnae  nfa  gond  Brdleal  lltaa- 
ry.Mil  lUoBldalnys  bf  inctoded  in  Ihe  ftrsl  liatef 

««.i*i»,Jaa.  IHsJ!     ""     '       •  "  "  —       ■ 
A  very  pcrTeel  work  ot  the  kind,  BBdimblediT  IW 

must  perfecl  ia  the  Enjiliah  UB(BBse_ir>^  aa^ 

cally  )Af  Msdlrmt  Dictl 


"a::(r,sti^j35?3S ,  sM:"i'-E'K'.x  fiiss 


it  there  la  ao  Mini 


liihed  as  wilh  a  roll 


It  at  the  pteicBt  day.  ti 

it  inforaHiloB.— Amim  Iblical  e> 
J.  Dee,  31,  Its;. 


I  It  is  searcrly  Bfceuary  torsnimli  IhBI  My  loedl- 
rl  callibtBrj  wanting  acopy  of  DubcIIbob'i  Ixxieiia 
I  <  man  be  Inpcrfnt  — Tia.  Lt^tti,  Jan.  iNa. 


prcidgcelliFiiifii' thepeiTectniaBDFrar  Ihiiriample       The  most  complete  aalhorllrnB  tbeaabjecds  be 


THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.    A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  mil  The- 

rapeniiet,    Third  Edition.    In  two  lai^  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  1,^00  pages.    (6  9S. 


AND   SCIKNTIFIG   PUBLI0ATION8.  13 

DUNQLI80N  (ROBLEY),   M.  D., 

ProfaMor  of  laititvtM  of  Medieiae  n  tho  JeffenoA  Medieml  CoHegv,  PhiUMlelpliia. 

HUMAN    PHTSIOLOOT.     Eighth  editicm.     Thonraghly  revised  and  extcn- 

sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illitftratioas.  In  two  large  and 
lundfloinely  printed  octavo  voImneSf  leather,  of  about  1500  pages.    97  00. 

In  revising  thi»  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  continiianre  of  the  very  great  favor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profession.  The  whole 
contents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
years  have  been  so  numerous  and  po  important,  have  been  careAiUy  examined  and  incorp-irated, 
and  the  work  in  every  respect  has  been  broii^ht  up  to  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  the  subject. 
The  obiect  of  the  autnor  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  iKsience  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certamty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  ail  its  aspeciM ;  and 
on  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 

We  believe  that  it  ean  tmly  be  Mid,  no  mure  com-  .  The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lao- 
plete  repertory  of  facts  upon  the  ■uhject  treated, !  gnage. — Silliman^iJounuU. 

can  anywhere  be  found.  The  author  has,  moreover,  |  xhe  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfect 
that  enviable  Uct  at  description  and  that  facilipr  \  mirror  of  the  seieace  as  it  is  at  the  present  hour, 
and  euse  of  expression  which  render  him  peculiarly  ,  ^g  «  work  npoa  physiology  proper,  the  science  of 
acceptable  to  the  casuHJ,  or  the  ttudious  reader. ,  thefunctlonsperformedby  the  body,  the  ■tudent  will 
This  faculty,  so  requisite  m  setting  forth  many  i  and  it  all  he  wiBhes.--fcMAwM«  Jo«r«.  of  Med. 
irraver  and  leas  attractive  subjects,  lends  additional ,  gept.  1608. 

eharms  to  one  always  fascinating. — BosUm  Med.  i     Jl.*  ^.    '.  ..        ^^ui  jj 

and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  1858.  .  ^hst  he  has  sueeeeded,  inost  admirably  succeeded 

*  '      "^  I  IB  Ills  purpose,  IB  apparent  from  the  appearance  f>f 

The  most  complete  and  satisAiotory  system  of ;  an  eighth  edition.  It  is  now  the  freat  eueyclopadia 
Physiology  in  the  English  language.— ilaur.  Med  on  the  lubject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  ia  every  phy- 
Journal.  \  sician*s  library.— ITcflsrm Lancet,  Sept.  1658. 

BT  THB  8am  AUTHOK.     {Now  Reoily.) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  » 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixth 
EniTiON,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illuptrations.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages.    $6  00. 

From  tho  Autkor*i  Prtfaee, 

**  Another  edition  of  this  work  being  called  for,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  and  careful 
revision.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  him  tliat  it  has  been  found  so  extensively  useful  by  those  for  whom 
it  was  especially  intended,  as  to  require  thataW^^/A  edition  should  be  isMied  in  so  short  a  time  after 
the  publication  of  a  fiflh.  Grateful  for  the  fhvorable  reception  of  the  work  by  the  profession,  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  all  those  cares  which  were  demanded  by  the 
former  editions,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithful  epitome  of  General  Therapeutics 
and  Materia  Medica.  The  copious  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  oi  Diseases  and  their  Remedies  can- 
not fail,  the  author  conceives,  to  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work." 

Tliis  work  is  too  widely  and  too  favorably  known  to  require  more  than  the  assurance  that  the 
ambor  has  revised  it  with  his  customary  industry,  introducing  whatever  has  been  found  necessary' 
to  bnng  it  on  a  level  with  the  moet  advanced  condition  of  the  subject.  The  number  of  illustrations 
has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volumes  will  be  found  to  have 
undergone  a  decided  improvement. 

In  announcing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dnngliion^s  i  The  work  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  boaght 
General  Taerapeu ties  and  Materia  Mediea,  wenave  )  and  read  by  the  majority  of  medieal  students:  Its 
no  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  a  work  ;  size,  arrangement,  and  reliability  reoomuead  it  to 
whose  merits  have  been  heretofore  so  otten  and  so  j  all;  no  me,  we  venture  to  pretilet,  will  study  it 
Justly  extolled.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  '  without  profit,  and  there  are  few  to  whftm  ii  will 
that  the  preseat  is  a  mere  repnat  of  the  previous  i  not  be  in  some  measure  useful  as  a  work  of  reft-r- 
edition:  Uie  character  of  the  author  for  laborious  :  ence.  The yonna  practitioner,  more  especially,  will 
researcii,  judicious  analysis,  and  elearaess  of  ex-  find  the  copious  Indexes  appended  to  this  edition  of 
pression.  is  ftallv  lostained  by  the  numerous  addi-  great  aesietance  ia  the  leltrctioaand  preparatioaof 
tions  he  lis s  made  to  the  work,  and  the  careful  re- 
vision to  which  he  has  sabjected  the  whole. — N.  A. 
BUdieo-Chir,  Jtsvisw,  Jan.  1858. 

BT  THs  8Am  ▲irrHO&.    (A  n&w  Edition,) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.  Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.  In  one  very  large  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  770  pages.    $3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  *<  New  Remedies"  having  been  called  for,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  the  former  editions  will  be  foiud  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  this,  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
results  of  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection ; 
and  to  make  the  work  still  more  deserving  of  the  extended  eiroulation  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  the  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  incorporated  without  greatly  increasuig  the  bulk  of  the  volimie. — Prtfae^. 

One  of  the  most  aseful  of  the  author's  worka.*-  The  great  learning  of  the  author,  aad  his  remark- 

Soutkem  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  able  industry  in  padiing  his  researches  into  every 

This  elaborate  and    usefhl   volume    should  be  pares  whence  iaformadon  is  derivable,have  enabled 

found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re-  JtJ  !ii^i2?:?*.!S5!' iS»S^ 

ference,  for  physicians,  it  is  anrarpassed  by  any  '"J^  ■'^^^"'"it. 'u  ?*3T**i  "^J^i     *^?*"2iS 

other  work  ib  ^istence,  and  the  doSaeindi  for  snthOTitiea;  which  las<  feature  randera  the  work 

diseases  and  for  remedi^,  wUl  be  found  greatly  lo  P««H«ally  ▼«li»bla  to  invaaUrators  who  derira  ta 

eBhaaee  iu  vaU».^-JVsia  York  M^d.  OmsMs.  «»"»»•  **•  •'*«*»'  jfajfcn^Tho  4wuncan  JounuU 

^  jTiMraiacy. 


suitable  formula.— CAar/Mloa  Med.  Joum.  and  iU- 
view,  Jan.  1856. 


14  BLANCHARD  ft  LBA*8  MEDICAL 

ERICH8CN  (JOHN), 
Profetfor  oi  Surgery  in  UalTeraity  CoUof a,  LoadMif  4«. 

THE  SGIENOB  AND  ART  OF  SUROERT;  bkino  a  Tbbatisx  ov  Subqical 

IsjiTEiBS,  D18KA8U,  AMD  OFSEATioNt.  Ncw  and  improved  Americaa,  from  the  mood  J  eo  larger 
and  careAilIy  revised  Loadoa  edition.  Illustrated  with  over  four  hundred  engraTinga  on  wood 
In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  cf  one  thousand  closely  printed  pages,  leaiher. 
raised  bands.    $4  SO.    {Now  Headyt  January,  185U.) 

The  very  distinguished  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  on  both  videsof  the  Atlas- 
tic  has  stimulated  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  position  which  it  has  so  rapKly 
attained  as  a  standard  authority.  Every  portion  has  been  carefully  revived,  numerous  addition* 
have  been  made,  and  the  most  watchful  care  has  been  exercised  to  render  it  a  complete  eipiMHVt 
of  the  most  sdvanced  condition  of  surgical  K^ienoe.  In  tbiH  manner  the  work  has  been  enlarged  bv 
about  a  hundred  pages,  while  the  series  of  engravings  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hanrlreJ. 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  liefore  the  profession.  The  adciitions  ul 
fhe  author  having  rendered  unnecessary  most  of  the  notes  o(  the  former  American  editor,  but  little 
has  been  add(*d  in  this  country;  some  few  notes  snd  occasional  illustrations  have,  however,  ' 
introduced  to  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 


It  is,  in  our  humble  Judgment,  decidedly  the  best 
t»ook  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  Stranse 
that  just  such  books  are  notoftener  produced  by  puo* 
!ic  teaehrrs  of  surgery  in  this  eouniry  and  Great 


rarely  encounter  eases  reqairiag  surgical  manage- 
ment.—AfffAssesp*. 

Embracing,  as  will  be  pereetved.  the  whole  sargi- 
cal  domain,  and  each  division  of  itself  almost  coss- 


Briiain.    Indeed,  It  is  a  maiterof  great  astonlshmeaL  |  pi^,^  ,„d  perfect,  each  ehapter full  and  expliciu  sack 

but  no  less  true  than  a«ioni«hing,  that  of  the  many  iubjeci  fsiVhfullT  eihibited,  we  ean  only  express  mi 

works  on  surgery  republished  In  this  country  within  eitiraaie  of  it  in  the  aggregate.   We  consider  it  an 

ihe  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  as  textbooks  for  excellent  contribution  10  surgery,  as  pi»bably  tht 

nfiediealstudents,th  •  is  the  only  one  that  even  sp-  best  single  volume  now  exiani  on  the  sobjeet.  aad 

prozimates  to  the  ftalfllment  of  the  peculiar  wants  of  with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  our  text-booka- 
young  men  just  entering  upon  the  siudj;  of  this  branch  1  SathviUt  jSumal  ^Mtduims  mmd  Sufgrry. 

ofthe  profession.— 1r«sl«m/o«f.i/JM«d.afft4<5Mrg<rf.       «-„.,.       ,  ^  ,  w      •  w    - 

...           .,         .          .  .                        .  Prof.  Enehsen*s  work,  for  lU  sue,  has  not  been 

Its  value  !■  freatly  enhanced  by  a  very  copious  .urpassed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  psa- 

well-arranf edlndsx.    We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  ftj^",-  i|in«raied,  are  rich  in  physiologicaTpathoUi. 

most  valuable  ooaurlbutioas  to  modern  surgery.    To      •     /--^  « :-—  ^J3_: — '^^ — :■_ 

one  entering  his  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  it 
the  most  serviceable  guide  which  he  can  consult.    He 


will  find  a  fulnens of  detailfeadinghim  through  every 
«tep  of  the  onrralion,  and  not  deserting  him  until  the 
final  Issue  or  the  case  is  decided.  For  the  same  rea- 
«on  we  recommend  it  to  those  whose  routine  of  prac- 
ties  Uss  in  such  paru  of  the  country  that  they  must 


gieal,  and  operative  saggestions,  doctrines,  deiai!«, 
and  processes;  and  will  prove  a  reNable  resonrr^ 
for  Information,  both  to  physician  aad  sanreon,  tn  ths 
hour  of  peril.— JV.  O.  Utd.  mnd  Surg.  Jmtmml. 

We  are  acquaiated  with  ao  other  work  whercia 
•o  much  good  sense,  sound  priaefple,  aad  praeticnl 
inferences,  stamp  evary  pags<— .lastHsws  ' 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  OollectioQ  of  PresoripiioDB,  derrred 

ftcm  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Euronc. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Prenarations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robirt  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bfateria  Medica  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  296  pages.    SI  76. 

FOWNE8  (GEORGE).  PH.  D.,  &e. 
ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY;    Theoretical  and  PractieaL    With  DaroeroQ!! 

illustrations.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Robist  Bridgbs,  M.  D.  In  one  large  rovnl  ISmo. 
volume,  of  over  9>'M)  pages,  with  181  wood-cuts.    In  leather,  $1  90;  extra  cloth,  91  35. 

We  know  of  no  better  tezt-t>ook,  especinlly  in  the 
dlfflcult  department  of  organic  chrmiatry,  upon 
which  it  is  particularly  f^ll  and  satisfactory.  We 
would  reeommead   it  to   preceptors  as  a  capital 


'*  oAce  b<K)k"  for  their  students  who  are  beginners 
IB  Chemistry.  It  is  eopinualy  illuttrated  with  ex- 
cellent wood-cuts,  snd  altogether  admirably  *'got 
ap.*>— iV.  /.  M*dical  RtporUr, 

A  standard  mannsl,  which  has  long  en|nyed  the 
reputation  of  emhodring  much  knowletlcein  a  imall 
spiare.  The  author  hasachieved  the diffirnit  task  of 
eondeasntifm  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  eoa- 
eise  withf>ut  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general.—  firginim  M^.omd  Surgical 
J0ummi. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Powaes  has  long  lM«a  ^furc 
the  public,  and  its  merits  havs  be«a  tulljr  sppreci- 
atea  as  tae  best  text-book  on  chemistry  aow  la 
existence.  We  do  aot,  of  course,  place  it  in  a  raak 
superior  to  the  works  of  Braade,  Graham,  Taracr, 
Gregorv,  or  Gmelin,  but  ws  say  that,  as  a  work 
for  ■tudents,  it  is  preferable  to  any  at  thain  L  sn 
dom  Journal  0/  M0diein4. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student 
It  is  an  excellent  expoaitioa  of  the  chief  dnetrians 
and  facts  of  modern  chemistrv.  Thesixeof  the  work, 
snd  still  more  the  coadensea  yet  perspicuous  etyic 
in  which  it  is  written,  aboolvs  it  from  the  charges 
very  properlv  urged  scaiust  moat  manuals  termed 
popular. — Edinburgh  Joumml  0f  Mtdicmi  5cm»c4. 


FI8KE  FUND  PRIZE  E88AY8. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE.    By  Edwim 

Lkb,  M.  R.  (;.  8.,  London,  and  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PREGNANCY  ON  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  TUBERCLES.  By  faiowsBD  Warre.^,  M.  D.,  of  Edenton,  N.  C.  Together  m 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    91  00.    (Jtut  R$atty.) 

FERQU880N  (WILUAM),  F.  R.  8., 
Professor  of  tfurgery  la  Kiag's  College,  Londuo,  Jte. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PR^VCTICAL  SURGERY.    Fonrth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarjTcd  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  nboat  700 
pages,  with  393  hatidsoma  illustrations,  leather.    t3  00. 

No  work  was  ever  written  which  more  nearly  I     The  addition  of  MMay  new  para  Bakes  this  work 
'*'*mprehended  the  asesssities  o(  the  student  and  I  more  t linn  ever  indispensable  to  Uiestadent  aad  prac- 
wtitinaer,  aad  was  more  earefally  arranged  to  j  titloner.— itadkiag**  JJtsirasf. 
t  aiagh  purpot  Ihna  this.— If .  Y.  1I«4.  JswinalA 
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FLINT  (AUSTIN).  M.  D., 

Profenor  of  the  Theory  and  Praetiee  of  Medieiae  in  the  Uaiveraitj  of  Lioaiayille,  Ae. 

(An  Important  Ntw  Work.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

ING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  In  one  large  and  handsomo  ocUto  Tolame,  extra 
doth,  636  pages.    $3  00. 

We  can  only  state  our  general  impreiaion  of  the  laag ■,  with  which  we  are  acqnninted  in  the  Englieli 

higb  value  of  this  work,  and  cordiallr  recommend  language. — Botton  M*d.  tmd  Surg.  Journal. 
ittpall.    WeTefardit,inpomtbothof*rT*naement       a  work  oforiginalohserratioa  of  the  highest  merit, 

and  of  the  marked  ability  of  its  treatment  of  the  sub-  ^ve  reeommend  the  treatise  to  every  one  who  wishes 

JeoU,  as  destined  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  t^  become  a  correct  anscultator.    Based  to  a  veiv 

this  class.    So  far  asour  information  extends,  It  has  !»,„  extent  apon  cases  numerically  examined,  it 

at  present  no  equal.    To  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  carries  the  evidence  of  careful  study  and  di»!rimiaa. 

the  student,  it  will  be  invaluable  in  clwiring  up  the  tion  upon  every  pane.    It  does  cr«lit  to  the  author, 

diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases,  and  in  shedding  light  ^^d,  through  him,  to  the  profession  in  this  country, 

upon  difficult  phenomena.— Ba/'a/o  Ar«d.  Journal.  ^  j^^  what  we  caanot  call  every  book  upon  auscul- 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  devoted  exelu-  tatioa,  a  readable  book.— Am.  Jour.  Med.  Scienea. 
sively  to  the  physical  exploration  of  diseases  of  the 

NOW  COMPLETE, 

QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8., 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the  Applica- 

tions  ofihe  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  bv  Uemrt  Watts  and  Robert 
Bridges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  Tofume,  of  over  800  very  large 
page?,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cut:*,  extra  cloth.    $4  00. 

A*4^  Part  II.,  completing  the  work  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  &c.,  may  be 
had  separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.    Price  S2  50. 

The  long  delay  which  has  intervened  vince  the  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  work,  ha^ 
rendered  necessary  an  Appendix,  embodying  the  numerous  and  important  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  Ia9t  few^ears  in  the  snbjects  contained  in  Part  I.  This  occupies  a  laige  portion 
of  Part  II.,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  complete  abi>tract  of  the  mo»t  recent  researches  ia  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  as  well  as  all  details  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  work  thoroughly 
up  to  the  present  time  in  all  departments  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  completing  their  copies  of  the  work  are  requested  to  apply  for  Part  II. 
without  delay.    It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  amount,  $2  50. 


It  is  a  very  aeoeptable  additioa  to  the  library  of 
standard  boofts  of  every  ebemieal  stadent.  No  reader 
of  Eoflflish  works  oa  this  science  esn  eflTord  to  be 
witlioiit  this  edition  of  Prof.  Graham*s  Elements. — 
Silliman'M  Journal,  March,  1868. 

Prom  Pro/.  J.  L.  CVateeoar,  Neu>  Orltans  School 
^  Medicine y  May  0, 16S6. 

It  is  beyond  all  questira  the  best  systematio  work 
OB  Chemistry  in  the  Enalish  langraa|(e,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  find  that  an  American  edition  at  a  mo- 
derate price  has  been  issued,  so  as  to  place  it  within 
the  means  of  siadents.  It  will  be  the  only  text-book 
I  shall  now  recommend  to  my  claas. 


From  Fro/.  Wolcott  Gibbt,  N,  Y.  Fine  Aemdomff 
May  2S,  1858. 

The  work  is  an  admirable  one  in  all  respeets.and 
its  republication  here  eannot  f«il  to  exert  a  positive 
iaflaence  upon  the  progress  of  science  in  this  country. 

From  Pro/.  E.  N.  Hortford.  Harvard  Collegey  Kmi\ 

t7, 1859. 

It  has,  in  its  earlier  and  less  perfect  editions,  been 
familiar  to  me,  and  the  excellence  of  its  plan  and 
the  clearness  and  eompletentss  of  its  discassiona, 
have  long  been  my  admiration. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  EJ,  M.  D.,  lie. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceu* 
lists.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thom as? 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  aad 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columns.  93  00;  or  bound  in  sheep, 
$3  25. 


It  was  a  work  requiring  nraeh  perseverance,  and 
when  published  was  looked  apon  as  by  far  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  that  had  issued  from  the  American 
press.  Prof  Thorns^  has  certainly  '^  improved,''  as 
well  as  added  to  this  Formulary,  and  has  rendered  it 
additionally  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  pharma- 
eeatists  and  physicians.— jlm.  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  usefhl 
works  that  hsve  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
It  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found 
of  daily  asefcilness  to  practitioners  of  medieiae;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  dispensaio* 
ries. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  one  of  the  roost  usefUl  books  a  country  practi- 
tioner csn  possibly  have  in  his  possession.— ATeilicai 
Chronicle. 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fiftyone  pages, 
embracing  all  on  the  subject  of  preparing  and  admi- 


nistering medicines  that  can  be  desired  by  the  phy#i> 
cian  and  pharmacentiat-*  ITsffisrw  Lancet. 

The  amoontof  useful, every-day  matter. for  a  prac 
tieing  physician,  is  really  immenae.— Boston  Med. 
and  Surg,  Jottmal. 

We  predict  a  great  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  espe- 
cially reeonraieud  it  to  all  mediceU  teachers. — Rich' 
mond  Stethooeopc 

This  edition  of  Dr.  OrifRth's  work  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  revision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  roost 
complete  works  of  its  kind  in  any  language.  The 
additions  amonnt  to  about  seventy  pages,  and  no 
eflfort  has  been  spared  to  include  in  them  all  the  re- 
cent improvemenis  whieh  have  been  published  in 
medical  journals,  and  systematic  treatises.  A  work 
of  this  kmd  appears  to  as  indispensable  io  the  physi- 
cian, and  there  is  none  we  can  more  cordially  recom- 
mend.-N.  T.  JoumeU  of  Medicine. 


QLUQE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Univeruty  of  Bmssels,  Ac. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGT.    TiaBakied,  with  Notei 

and  Additimie,  fay  Josbpb  lonsT.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Anatorar  in  the  tJnivenfty  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  one  Toltune^  Tery  large  imperial  <iaarto,  extra  doth,  with  820  iignres,  idaln  and  colorad, 
on  twelve  eopperplalea.    $5  00. 


BLANCHARD   &    LEA'S   MEDIOAL 
GROSS  {SAMUEL  D.) 


!  nf  PhllldF 

New  EditfoQ  (No-n  Ready.) 
IBI'BMBNTS  of  pathological  anatomy.    Third  edition,  thoF 

rwi«ed  and  i^reiilly  iniproTpd.    In  one  Inr^  and  yery  handt^ome  ocLavo  volume,  wjlh  athj ^_ 

hundred  and  6(ly  beaulirul  illuHlrelioaa,  of  whicli  i  larfce  number  ere  from  oritnoal  drawiius. 

Price  tn  exlra  clolb,  *4  75;  leaitaer,  raited  band*,  >9  35. 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  Ihe  Seieiioe  of  PalholopicaJ  Aiialomy  during  Ihe  lul  fcw  yeart  hare 


thoronp^^H 


irOD|[b  modificBlion  of  Ihi(  1 
...  .  B  of  ibc  »ubjecl.     The  very  oi 

FMcculed,  and  the  nmounl  of  olleraliun  which  il  haf  undergone,  bave  enabled  Ibe  ai 


B  preseiil  »lalB  of  ibc  »ubjecl.     The  very  oapcJul  manner  m  which  thi* 


iprovemenla  DO\r  inlroduced,  llie  woric  may  bi 
IB  uiE  ciiiirii  of  ihe  Bulhor  have  been  seeondeJ  as  njganJ»  Ihe  mechaoicai 
_..  ime,  rendering  ii  one  of  iIm  huniilMineM  producliona  of  Ilie  Aiuencaa  prea*- 

A.  very  large  number  of  new  and  heanlifni  original  illui-iraiituit  have  been  inlroduced,  and  Ibe  work, 
ll  it  hopsd,  vnll  fully  mainlain  the  repiilslion  bilherto  enjtiyed  by  it  of  a  comptele  and  praclical  ax- 
poeili<>n  of  ils  difficull  and  impiirtani  tubject. 

We  mmtilncerelrconaTatDUIe  Ihs  iBtlior  on  the 
,„. ;-  —Oli.  u.  ,. inijiliihH  ■■--    - 


UU  of  UsIileratnrEpf  Patbological  AliaU»iy,w4 
>Ii«eiit  prrilial  and  eaiefal  ■lud/._JlfM>naJ  MU. 


r  aropnwid  ohjest.  Ria  book  la  moat  adminblT  eal- 
I .,-« alaied  to  Bll  ap  a  blaakwbi^  bu  looa  tmiB  Mt  to 
'  aslit  in  ihii  dcpirtmnit  of  nedic^  liLeniure,  and 

rofeaiion.  — DhWhi  QitarUTly 
icf ,  No*.  I8GT. 

A   PRACTICAL    TREATISe"^"'THe' DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  UBINARV  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  ITRETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revived  and  mucb  enlarged,  wilb  one  hundred  and  eigtalT- 
four  il  lust  ration  a.  In  one  large  and  very  bandtome  octavo  voltune,  of  over  nine  buodred  pa(ts. 
Tn  lealber,  rained  bands,  tS  9S;  extra  clolb,  H  75. 

ATolame  replete  wilb  trnthiand  principlF>i>rttie  I  (aand  In  Iti  praetisal  detail*,  i I  may  ia  troth  be  mi 
otmoit  value  inlheinvcatlntionorttaeaediHiK*.—  to  leave  ■carcely  aBythini  10  bo  dciired  on  ao  ioi- 
tvuriia<imdii^Jtmmmt.  porlast  a  labKt.aBd  with  the  add  1  liana  and  niodi- 

OalheappeanuieaDflhellnledltioiIDrtliliwork,  B««tioni  remltiar  from  fdlara  diaooverieaanJ  iB- 
■lu>  leading  Kwliah  medial  rntew  piodleted  Ifaal  il  |  '"?*^^"Vli  "    if  ■"    hJecl™o""«Ue^ieaM 

o?2St k1_^' 'Thii^r=diMioi  hai^™m^^^  _^^^      _      ...   _       j_, 

plr  euDi. ' 


pir  euDlplrtely  the  waDlwhieh  baa  been  fsll  eVF[|  praclical 


Ha  deaiKfl.Dulhatl'eal  In  iU  Binui'gniienl,'a'nip'le  and  I  be  ^  eqaal.— W.  y.  Jewul  e/MxIifuu 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE "6 NFollEI^'BODffiS  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  tlotb,  wilb  illustrations,     pp.  46S.     »  7&. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  Diagnostic,  PathoioEitatl,  Thewpeutie,  Rnd 

live.     With  wry  numerous  engravings  on  wood.     In  Iwo  large  oclavo  volume*. 

GIBSON  (WILLIAM),   M.  D., 

Late  Froretior  sf  Surgery  in  Ilie  Caiviiiiilr  of  PcBBsylvania,  Ae 

INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURfiERY;  beiog  Outlint 

orLeolitre>.    Eighth  edition,  improved  and  altered.    With  ihiriy-four  p'a'es.    I 
octavo  volumes,  oonUining  about  1000  pages,  leather,  rajsed  hands.   fU  SO. 


Ol^_ 


GRAY  (HENaV),   F.  R.  S., 

Leclnrcr  on  Analomf  at  St.  Oeoiga'a  Hnapital.  LrnidDa,  Jke. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND   SURGICAL.      Tbe  Drawiogs  by  H.  V. 

CAKTia,  M  D.,  laie  Demon^iraior  on  Anatomy  at  St,  (leorge'e  Hospital:  the  Di^eci ions Juintlj 

by  Ihe  AiTiioe  and  Dr.  CaKTiR.    In  one  magniGcenl  imperial  octavo  volume,  Wiib  3S3  la^fC 

and  elaborute  engravings  on  wood.    (At  prtti.) 

The  author  b»  endeavored  in  ibis  wcrk  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  sabjeer*  than  la 
eii-lomary  In  Ibe  ordinary  text-boots,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necci<»rf  for  Ihs  tludeol,  M 
*l»o  ibe  Bpplicaiion  of  tbi»e  detail*  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  •.urgery,  Ihuf  rendering  it  not 
iMilv  a  riiide  fur  tbe  liiarner.  but  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  Ihe  active  pracliiioner.  The 
ilure  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  Ihe  »\ze  of  nature,  neatfy  aB 
I*  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  Ibe  body  of  Ibe  cut,  in  place  of  llgufn 
ui  rDicmiue  Willi  qescripimna  at  the  foot.  They  tliui  Ibrm  a  complele  and  (plenjid  aerie*,  whieb 
wjllgreailv  aasJM  the  student  ij  ulitaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  aI»o  serve  to  refreab 
Ihe  memory  of  thone  who  may  find  la  the  eiigenciea  ol  practice  the  necessity  of  recalling  Ihe  de- 
tail* of  ine  disMiciing  room. 

SftRDNEH'S  MSmCAL  CHEMISTRV,  for  thai     THB  PRACTICE  OF  AU9CULTATIOH  A«» 

u*e  uf  muileuu  ud  u..  Prafoiniiia.    In  one  royal       OTHER  MODES  OF  PHYSICAL  OIAGMOSIS. 
p.  3M,  with  illuslialioD).        IS  UlSKAfiES  OP  THE  LUNGS  A.VOBBART- 
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HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.)|  M.  D. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COL  LATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  American  edition.  Revised,  with  nnmeroun  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  «  American  Journal  of  the  Medicid  Sciences."  In  one  lai)ge 
royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  over  900  doable  oolnmned  pages.    $1  90. 

ir  the  freqaeney  with  which  we  have  referred  to  Hoblyn  hai  always  been  a  fhvorite  dietioaary,  and 

tbia  volume  sinee  ita  reeeotioa  from  the  publisher,  in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form  will  give 

two  or  three  weeks  ago,  m  any  eriterioa  for  the  greater  satisfaction  than  ever.  The  American  editor, 

fntare,  the  bindinr  will  soon  havetobe  renewed,  even  Dr.  Hays,  has  made  many  very  valaablc  additiona. 

with  oareful  haaallag.    We  find  that  Dr.  Hays  has  ^N.J,  M*d.  RtftUr. 

doae  the  profeiston  mat  senrica  by  his  carefal  and  to  supply  the  want  of  the  medical  reader  arising 

industrious  Isbors.   TbaDictimry  has  thus  becovne  fy^m  this  Miuse,  we  know  of  no  dictionary  bcUcr 

emiaraUy  "itcd  to  oar  medical  brethren  in  this  arranged  and  adapted  than  the  one  bearing  the  above 

couatry .    The  addiuona  by  Dr.  Hays  are  m  brackets,  xM\^  It  is  not  encumbered  with  the  obwlete  terms 

SAd  we  behcFC  there  is  not  a  single  page  but  b<«rs  of  ^  bygone  age,  but  it  contains  all  that  are  now  in 

these  in-iyia ;  in  every  mstance  which  wa  have  thus  ^^ .  embracing  i  very  department  of  medical  scienee 

far  noticed,  the  additions  are  really  aeeded  and  ex-  jow^  to  the  very  latest  ^te.    The  volume  is  of  a 

eeedipgly  valuable.    Weheartilyeommendthe  work  convenient  size  to  be  used  by  the  medical  student, 

to  all  who  wish  to  be  a«  courmmi  in  medical  termi-  „a  yet  Urge  enough  to  make  a  reapecUble  appear- 

aology— Bojlon  Mtd.  oad  5«rg.  JonmaJ.  anca  la  the  library  of  a  physician— ir«*l«ni  Lemttt. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  recommend  Hoblyn's  Dictionary  has  long  been  a  favorite  with 

this  dictionary  as  beiiM|^  convenient  in  size,  accurate  us.    It  is  the  best  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and 

in  definition,  and  sufficiently  full  and  complete  fqr  ought  always  to  be  upon  the   student's  Uble.^ 

ordinary  consultation.— CAarJMieii  Jfsd.  Joum.  and  Set»iA«n»  Med.  amd  Smrg.  JonnuU. 

Jt««MW. 


HUNTER  (JOHN). 
(See  *<  Ricord,"  page  36,  for  Ricord*8  edition  of  Honter  on  7enereal.) 


HOLLAND  (SIR   HENRY),   BART.,   M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.| 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  of  England,  kt. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS.    From  the  third  London  edition. 

Jn  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $3  00. 


HABER8H0N  (8.  C),  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  and  Leetarer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutiea  at  Ony 's  Hospital,  Stt, 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OP  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  OESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  C^CUM,  AND  INTES- 
TTNES.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume.  (Publishing  in  th$ 
Medical  Newt  and  Library  for  1858  and  185V.) 


HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Professor  <tf  Anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Extensively 

revised  and  modified.     In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  of  more  than  one  thrfniawnd 
pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illuatrations.    96  00. 

BT  THS  SAM«  ATTTHOK. 

ANATOMICAL  ATLAS.      Bj  Professors  Horner  and  Smith.      See  SmiUi, 

page  28. 

HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.).  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Sargery,  la  Bnifalo  Medical  College,  h^, 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.    In 

one  handsome  o<%tavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations.    {Preparing.) 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 
Profeasor  of  Ophthalmic  Medieiae  and  Surgery  in  UniFcrsity  College,  London,  4e. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  American  fhnn  the  second 
and  reviited  London  edition,  ivith  additions  by  Edwaed  Hartshorni,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  &c.    In  one  large,  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    91  dO. 

We  are  confident  that  the  reader  will  find,  on 
pernsal,  that  the  execntion  of  tbe  work  amply  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  preface,  aad  sustains,  ia  every 
point,  the  already  high  reputation  ot  the  author  as 


ophthalmic  surgeon  as  well  as  a  nhyslologist 

and  pathologist.  The  book  is  evidently  the  result 
of  much  la^r  and  research,  sad  has  l>eea  written 
with  the  greateat  care  and  atteaticai;  it  poasesses 
that  best  quality  which  a  |^eaeral  work,  like  a  sys- 
tem or  manual  can  show,  w\z :  the  quality  of  banng 
all  the  BMterlala  wheneeaoevar  derived,  ao  thorovgh- 


ly  wrought  up,  and  digested  m  the  anthor*s  mind, 
as  to  come  forth  with  the  freshaens  and  impressiva- 
cess  of  an  original  production.  We  entertain  little 
doubt  that  this  book  will  become  what  its  author 
hoped  it  might  become,  a  manual  for  daily  reference 
and  consultation  by  tbe  student  snd  the  general  prae> 
tittoner.  The  work  Is  marked  by  that  eorrectnana, 
clearaesa,  and  praeision  of  style  whieh  diatinguiah 
all  the  produetiona  of  the  learned  aathoffw^Brif^A 
and  Per,  Med.  S^view* 


Bi^ANCUAKD  ft   LEA'S   MEDICAL 

JONES  (C.  HAIMDFIELDl,  F.  R.  8.,  <i  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKINQ,  M.D., 

AiiiiUDt  Phyiiciui  snd  Lcctureii  in  et,  Mutf '•  Huipiul,  Lomioo. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    First  American  EditioD, 

KeviRcd.     Wilh  three  hundred  ini)  nuieiy-eeren  biuidiome  wuDdaagraviDgB.     Id  oae  lat^  u 

bealiliful  octavo  volame  of  iMi«rly  750  pr —  <'~-^—     mi  nr. 

At  ■  Cluein  Idlt-booll,  (UwlBiiiiiw,  In  ■  bod 
form.  >  WMpIate  ouLliu  of  vrbit  ii  knawn  in  the    t 
danmin  r*(  PatbolfigHH]  AutomyTi^  ^^  perh«pi  the    i: 

mjMflt  it  mpplivB  ■  great  deiidaatam  in  our  litC' 
imtnre.    RnntoTDn  ike  ilsdenl  of  jwIhoIoiT  wu 

abllndlogleuBfronaimBwiratinodiiciDMnplii, 
udtbeAorawiaaDezlenilTstiiHtbatrBWBuflimeil 

ar  laremn,  IheraroTa,  II  1i  of  Krai  ralua  l<i  the 
■radsDtoT  pattmlDcical  analnmy,  and  (hoDid  be  fn 
every  phyaioUn'e  Ubrary.— Ritun  Lmtit. 

\m  aflitilDC  the  aboTB  tilled  varll  tn  the  public,  the 


leather.    (3  7S. 

prFKmt  eiHiLlitloB  ni  patholArunl  analanir.  Im  flii* 
they  bave  l>een  eainprelelT  aueeeiafiil.  TliawnrI  ii 
line  i>r  tbe  belt  c(inipilUi<>Da  wliiek  we  bave  em 

We  brp  Hpon  OHT  reader*  and  the  HoTeewcA^eB^ 

rally  the  linportaace  of  iafainUag  tbwaaeln*  la  ta- 


f  P»thol«y,  a 

anal  ■luolnatliHi  we  liave  rtrea  «« 
ragard  n  ai  a  teit-b<K>ll,plalB,  n- 


n,  whatha*  long  b( 


1  wnnled .  ai 


I  o!  (he  . 


.—Biff alt  Ittiioi  /tunuZ 


e  dme  for  lalaati 


ird  «^™ 


KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SEN  HOUSE),   M.  D., 

Deinoulnlin'  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  SI.  BartholnmeiT'i  Huipital,  let. 

A    MANUAL    OF    PHYSIOLOGY.      A  new  American,  from  the   Ihii 

Improved  Loudon  edition.     With  [wo  hundred  illustration*      In  one  larg«  aod  bondKome  rovtl 

12nio.  volume,  leather,    pp.  SM.    82  00.    (Jiui /»»«(-/,  1857.) 

In  apiin  pa»ing  lliii  work  through  bia  band«.  the  oiilhor  has  endeavored  to  render  it  ■  ponwd 
exponiiion  of  IbepreKent  coadilioa  ol  the  Bcieoce,  mslrin^  aticM  alfrmiani  and  additions  ■*  have 
been  diclaled  by  turlber  eiperiBnoe,  or  ulbe  progre»»  of  invesligatioa  baa  rendered  ^riirshle.  In 
every  point  of  mei^hanituil  eierulion  the  publlsbert  hat's  wugUl  la  taobe  il  superior  to  rormer  edi- 
lisDa,  an^  al  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  la  ofliend,  it  will  be  found  one  o(  ibe  baMluuneat  bod 
oheapeBt  Volpmea  before  the  proreaninn. 

In  making  then  ioiprovemenla,  tare  has  been  exercised  not  unduly  to  inoreue  lie  eiie.  thui 
— =_._=_.-__  ,._  i._..__.  —  eharaclerislio  of  preeenting  wilhtn  a  modomle  compaaa  a  clear  and  mo- 
s,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  student. 

n  of  FhyelelotJ  we 


nected  view  of  Us  t 


iSf. 


fir.  Kirkea'  well-kBowo  Uanilbaok  of  Fhyi.-.._,  - 
OTktDBUyaonslraated  oa  the  baaia  of  the  ailnliable 
mallBB  of  Mailer,  It  baa  In  eaeeBaiive  edKiosa  de- 
TVlnpad  itaalf  Into  aa  alnuin  orialaal  work,  thOBf  h 

'nebaBfehatbeenmadelntbepTasorarrai^ 

'  Ji  DODifdeteBeaa, 


MebaB^eha) 


isn. 

Hie: 


lelleno 


1.  These  geatlen 


iareTally  el 
KlrKBaaaa  ni|[*l,  kaveTenllyaB 

In*  pen'ple  fanty.    They  have  the  eift 

Brntf.  Jnnuf ,  May  14,  IBtn. 


for  reTerence 
Am.  M.rfi« 

ulledpriB 

"pi«,. 

Uleadi 

I 

j:^^. 

for  eu 

mu 

KNAPP'S  TECHNOLOGY  I  i 


,Cheni 


Wefleed  Dalyaay,lbit,  wlthoat  enterinf  iDtedli 
aeslopi  of  naacltlBcl  quealiuBs,  it  eoatAioi  all  th 
eceni  improveiaeali  ia  this  departmeot  of  meditt 
eienee,  for  the  atedeat  begiaalag  thia  ataJy.u 
hapraeilijoDerwhobH  bai  laiaare  M  leneli  ti 
nemorT,  this  bonk  i*  Invalaable,  aa  It  eoaUlM  a: 
hat  It  Is  Important  lo  know,  wtlboat  apwial  daWli 
rhieh  are  read  with  innreat  oaly  by  Uuaa  wb 

\  of  Ihs  snbieet.— Ciarl»m  KhNm 


n  cloth,  with  aboBi. 


LUDLOW  {J.  L.),  M.  D. 
A   MANUAL   OF    EXAMINATIONS   upon   ADaloray,   Physiology,    Surgery, 

Pmrii™  of  Mcdirine.Obsletrica.MHieriaMeilira,  Chemistry,  Pharmacv,  and  TbefapeutieiF.  To 
which  \b  added  a  Medical  Ponnnlary.  Designed  for  StudenUofMedici'ae  ibrouglKnti  the  Uailed 
Stales.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  grenlly  exlended  and  enlarged.  With  thre* 
hundred  aod  seventy  i I lual rations.  In  one  laige  and  baodsome  royal  12aio.  votume,  lealber,  at 
over  800  cloAcly  primed  pages      (Jmt  Imiuh/.)    K  SO, 

The  great  popularity  oflhi*  volume,  and  the  nuiaerourdeinanda  for  it  during  (he  two  yean  in  which 
il  has  boen  odI  ol  print,  have  induced  the  author  in  its  revision  to  spare  no  pains  lo  render  il  a 
oorrei.'tBnd  aecotaie  digest  of  the  most  receni  condition  of  all  the  branchea  ofmsdieal  aciiMOe,  In 
■way  respreta  it  may,  therefore,  be  ruarded  rather  as  a  new  book  (ban  a  new  edition,  an  cMife 
■eelion  on  Physiology  having  been  added,  as  nlso  one  on  Organic  Chemistry,  and  many  porliso* 
hariliB  been  rewritten.  A  very  complete  wriea  ol  illuatrationi  bai  been  inlroduoed,  and  every 
care  boa  been  taken  in  llie  tneciiuucal  execulion  lu  render  il  •  cunvanieul  and  •atiifaclwy  booll  M( 
aludy  or  reference. 

Tbe  arrangement  of  Ibe  volume  in  the  lorm  ol  quealioa  and  answer  rendera  it  eapeuiajly  aniied 
fiw  the  odloe  examioatiun  of  atudenta  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 
Wetnownf  no  belter  inmoanlcm  for  the  sin  den  1 1  (romnud  iniahis  bead  by  the  vaiiou»u|xuan  l« 


AND  SCIBNTIFIG   PUBLICATIONS.  19 

LEHMANN  (O.  Q.) 
PHTSIOLOOIGAL   CHEMISTRY.     Tnmdated  from  the  second  edition  by 

(Jbosoi  E.  Day.  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  fce.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogxrs,  M.  D.,  ProfeMior  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Medical  Depttrtment  of  the  (Jnirersity  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illnstrations  selected  from 
Fnnke't  Atlas  of  Pnysiologleal  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Complete  in  two  lar^ 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  elotn,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hmidred  illna- 
tratioDS.    $6  00. 

This  great  work,  nntversally  acknowledged  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  principles  and  details  of  Zoochemistry,  in  its  passa^  through  the  press,  has  received  from 
Prote»sor  Rogers  such  care  as  was  necessary  to  present  it  in  a  correct  and  reliable  form.  To  suoh 
a  work  additions  were  deemed  superfluous,  out  several  years  having  elapsed  between  the  appear- 
ance m  Germany  of  the  first  and  last  volume,  the  latter  contained  a  supplement,  embodying  nume- 
rous corrections  and  additions  resulting  from  the  advance  of  the  science.  These  have  all  been  incor- 
porated in  the  text  in  their  appropriate  places,  while  the  subjects  hove  been  still  further  elucidated  by 
the  insertion  of  illustrations  from  the  Atlas  of  Dr.  OttoFunke.  With  the  view  of  supplying  the  student 
with  the  means  of  convenient  comparison,  a  laige  number  of  wood-cuts,  from  works  on  kindred 
subjects,  have  also  been  added  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  of  Plates.  Tfaie  work  is,  therefore,  pre- 
sented as  in  every  way  worthy  the  aUention  of  all  who  desire  to  be  fiuniliar  with  the  modem  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Physiological  Science. 


It  trmtM.^Ed^itburgk  Momtklf  JounuU  ^  MidicMi 
Science. 

Already  well  knowa  snd  appreciated  by  the  seiea- 
tifie  world,  Professor  Lehmaaa's  great  work  re- 
quires no  laadatory  seateaces.  ss.  nnder  a  new  garb, 
it  is  BOW  presented  to  us.  Tne  little  space  at  our 
command  woald  ill  suffice  to  set  forth  even  a  small 
portion  of  its  ezeelienees.— Bojlen  Med,  and  Surg, 
Journal^  Dec.  1866. 


The  movt  important  eontribution  ss  yet  made  to 
Physiological  Chemistry. — iiiii.  Jevfuol  jlfcd.  Sei- 
enceSy  Jan.  1856. 

The  present  volumes  belong  to  the  small  elass  of 
medical  literature  which  comprises  elaborate  works 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit. — Montreal  Med,  CArea- 
icle,  Jan.  1856. 

The  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
most  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 
tion extant  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  whieh 

BT  THE  SAMS  ATTrHOK.      {Just  IssUed,) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.     Translated  from  the  German. 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Chestoit  Mo&ris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vita! 
Force,  by  Samukl  JacksoNj'M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth, 
of  336  pages.    $3  25. 

F^owi  Prtf.  Jaeison*s  Introductory  Eatof, 

In  adoptinr  the  handbook  of  Dr.  Lehmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  and  in  recommending  his  original  work  of  Phtsiolooical  Chemistry 
for  their  more  mature  studies,  the  high  value  of  his  researches,  and  the  great  weigbt  of  his  autho- 
rity in  that  important  department  of  medical  science  are  fully  recqgnixed. 

LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  8.,  &e. 
A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP  THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hats.  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospi- 
tal, &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leatiier 
with  raised  bands.    $5  00. 


This  admlruble  treatise— the  safest  ruide  and  most 
eompreheasive  work  of  reference,  which  is  within 
the  reaoh  of  the  profesrion. — ffMf  Aaseops. 


likely  that  this  great  work  will  ceaie  to  merit  the 
eonfidence  and  preference  of  students  or  praetitioa- 
nr%.  Its  ample  extent — nearly  one  thousand  large 
oetavo  pages— has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to' 
do  justice  to  all  the  details  of  this  subject,  and  eo«- 
whieh  it  treats,  has  not  been  superseded,  by  aa^  or  |  dense  in  this  single  volame  the  present  state  of  oar 


This  standard  text-book  oa  the  department  of 
whieh  it  treats,  has  not  been  superseded,  by  aav  or  i  ««u»o  m  una  sm^ic  wtsiuo  uio  prvacnt  ■■«»«  wi  «/«> 
all  of  the  numerous  publications  oa  tne  subject  |  knowledge  of  the  whole  science  la  this  departuMaU 
heretofore  issued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve- .  whereby  its  practical  value  eannot  be  excelled. — a, 
nents  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  American  editor,  is  it  at  all  1  Y.  Med,  Oom, 

LAYCOCK  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Practical  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinbargh,  ke, 

LECTURES   ON  THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   METHODS    OP   MEDICAL 

OBSERVATION  AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Use  of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Prae- 
titioners.  In  one  very  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.  Price  91  00. 

LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  8PERMAT0RRHCEA.    By  M.  Lallemand.    Translated  and  edited  bv 

HxifRY  J  McDouoall.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  TIIE  VESICUL^  SEMINALES;  and  tukir  associated  organs.  With  special  refer* 
ence  to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  (Jrethrai  Mucous  Membrane.  By  Marrib 
Wilson,  M.  D.    Ia  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  doth.  92  00.  {Now  Ready,) 

Although  the  views  of  M.  Lallemand  on  Spermatorrhoea  hsve  unquestionably  exercised  a  very 
great  influence,  and  the  treatment  advocated  oy  him  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  still,  a  num- 
ber of  years  having  elapsed  since  his  work  was  given  to  the  world,  the  publishers  have  thought  that 
the  value  of  the  present  edition  would  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  *  he  little  treatise  of  Dr. 
Marris  WixjtoN.  In  it  the  causes  of  the  different  varieties  of  Spermatorrhoea  are  investigated  with 
the  aid  of  modern  pathology,  from  which,  oombined  with  the  most  recent  experience  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  a  rational  svstem  of  curative  treatment  Whatever  defi* 
ciencies  may  have  been  caused  in  the  work  of  M.  Lallemand  by  the  progress  of  medical  scienoe,  wiU, 
it  is  hoped,  be  hi  this  mttmer  supplied. 


MlbJe«E  of  whleh  it  tnala, 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDIC 

LA    ROCHE  IRJ,   M.  D.,  Itc. 
YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiolo^cal,  mJ 

Theraprulic*]  Relslion!.  Including  >  Skeit-h  of  ihe  DiiH;8«  «■  il  hu  oorurred  io  Philaddptua 
fhjm  iai«  10  1854,  whb  an  o»Bmuiaii«iot  ibe  counectuxis  beiween  11  ana  ihe  fcvefs  tuowB  oujer 
the  Kime  name  in  other  parte  of  lemnerBle  aa  we)l  v  in  Iropioal  ngioiu.  In  [Wo  \mi^  aul 
handsome  oclaTOVoIumu*  of  nearly  ISOO  pages,  eilra  clMh.     (7  OO. 

rtom  Pr./.H _^  _  _^_^__ _^_^_^  ^  „      __ 

"""'"""  '"   "  '"  "  """  ""  ~  "  "°"  '  ^'Soi'lieni  Mtt-  'uS's—i 


rily  DDOD  ttiaiiiblsotaf  Yellow  FerM.  Tb<  Uaitmi 
and  pWaician  will  Bud  in  Uaaavolnnwaa  tttimu 
of  Ihc  iflin  laul  of  Ue  kaewl«dfe  of  iIm  wnrM  tfat 
the  awfBl  •CDDrgs  wtiieh  Ikcr  •»  stalwnitaly  diaeoH. 
Tbs  atria  !•  K  wn  aad  ao  para  aa  M  re(n«k  aad  I*' 
virorala  Iha  miad  wkllo  abaorbiBf  riie  'boilgkia  of 
tha  giftad  autber,  wbila  iba  pabltahala  ban  aa»- 

hrrmnny  w'llt  (Ea  Ininiralinn  thai  dweUa'wiltaia. 
TaKs  11  nil  In  all,  it  ii  a  baak  we  baie  oftin  drntaad 

waking  tya  aa  llanglbia  raaillr^—ffukvilli /anal 

W«  dwm  U  fom 
Di.  La  Rochs  ahaal 


bf  dap  and  bf  niitht,  is  ihe  work  of  ooiabatiiig  ibii 

Srj  dlaeaaf,  now  prcTaillDf  in  out  oiCy,  li>  do  mora 
In  liTti  tbil  earaarv  nndcr  or  what  w«  eoaiider 
nndonbtadlr  tba  nnal  abla  and  arudita  madlcal 
T '  fBblleatloB  oar  ooontrr  haa  rat  prodgeail.    Bnt  In 
L  «ew  of  the  atanlioc  faet,  thai  ik[a,tha  inoai  nallg- 
kui  and  anmanaiieabla  dlaaaaa  ol  modani  linaa, 
Ipa  for  aeveral  jaara  boon  prarailinf  in  oar  ooonlTr 
tbagreatar  extant  than  evar  before^  that  it  la  no 
Ifia^arenafiaed  to  either  la^e  or  loiail  citfea,  but 
'    paDatraMa  floantry  vlilana,  pIsntaHma,  and  (arni- 
'    iMnaeai  IbaltttatTeatwrwith  aearealy  batler  aue- 
«Ma»nrtbBatblnrarrnrtT7tBraB^;  that  there 
L  ttTaiiiniaablerdDaebylpiu(mBtpreleadeiatDkii'<w- 
f  MraiarefardloUiediaBaaa.BBdinTteworthepn)- 
'    tabtiltycbatamatorilyof  aoolbemphyaieianawlll 
'  loaned  apiinlnlreattliediiniao,welrualthatIhla 
_jleBDdcomprebep«l"-i'-ti-"ill  h-  --v.-n,^ 
tatlr  read  in  the  » 
Thiaii  decidedly 
oftbaday— •/■aU,c  .-    -.. 

VBeqnallcd  bvanv  other  upon  the  ail-important  an 
]Mt  of  Yellow  Frirer.   Tfaalaborlriui,  IndeTatigah 


It  the  aplendid  work  of 


preaeniing  i£e  prafuiion  with  an  abln  and  eompltw 
well  ordered  librarr. —  Ta,  SuiAaicapi. 

PNEUMONIA  ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiolomcal,  witli  Ao- 
1  „. ■    .         .^  ....      r. _._^y  of  Malaria,    la  oae 

MILLER  (HENRYl.M.  p., 
PRINClI^ES  ANlT  PRACT WE  oFo^STETRICS,  ic" TbcTuding  the  Treat- 

room  of  Chronio  InllammrliDn  of  ihe  Cervii  and  Body  of  the  Uleras  conaidered  »  a  freqiml 
cauM  of  AbortioD.  Wilh  about  one  hundred  illunlraiiona  oa  wood.  In  ona  very  luudsume  oc- 
tavo volume,  of  over  600  pagea.     (Woio  Raorfy.)     »3  75, 

The  lepulalioDOrDr.  Milleraain  obstetrician  Is  loo  widely  apread  to  Te<iuiic  the  altealioo  oi 
the  profeBaion  Io  be  apecially  called  toa  volume  containingihe  experience  of  hia  long  ni  ' 

praclice.     The  very  favorable  reception  aeoorded  lo  hia^Treaiis •' n--...-i. 

aomo  yeara  »lneo,  is  an  earneFl  that  the  prosenl  work  will  fulfil  lb 

wJIfain  a  moderate  compasi  a  complete  and  tniilworlhy  lext.book  for  the  atudcul.  and  bunk  of  re- 
lexepoeror  the  praotili oner.  Bated  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  furiiMrwork,  but  enlargird  to  mora 
than  double  its  nine,  and  almost  wholly  rewriiien,  it  prei>entr<,  bealdea  the  matured  expencnoe  oI 
the  aulhor,  the  most  recent  viewtand  invert tgatiuns  of  modern  obneiric  wrllera,  anoh  a:<  Dvaou, 
CaXBAin.  Slainviii,  Tti.ek  Smith,  die,  thus  rnibodying  the  reaulla  not  only  of  the  AmeriniB, 
but  bI»o  of  the  Faria,  the  London,  and  the  Edinburgh  obstetric  achool*.  TheaulW'aDDailtoa  (orao 
many  yeara  as  a  teacher  of  his  favorite  branch,  haa  given  him  a  familiariiy  with 
dent*  and  a  facility  of  conveying  iDttruclioO,  which  cannot  lail  to  render  the  * 
adapted  to  jta  purposes. 

Wa  cnif  ratolBta  the  antbor  that  the  biik  ii  dona.        In  Ibst,  thia  vulaneoinat  taka  Ita  plan  amw  the 
WeoonMialBlBlBkiratb-"  •— •■ .„.!.._._<.,    .i.-h — ■ — . .>.. — .i .i».-»i —  .  __;. 


anrat  poailion  ainnng  the  itaadard  aatlu^ 
iiunuB  the  prlneiplea  and  pnetica  of  ohatetriea. 
CoBgrainlBtloBi  are  aoi  Itaa  dae  to  the  medical  pro- 
faaalOB  of  tbiaaoBatrT,  en  tha  aeqElillioB  ofa  liei- 
liae  en  bodying  tbo  naulta  of  the  atadiaa,  raSeEliuBS, 
and  expericnea  of  Prof.  Millar.  Few  men,  if  any, 
In  thli  enaairy,  are  more  eimpetrBl  than  he  to  write 
OB  tniidetntioKBt  ormediolBa.  Engaged  for  (birty- 
fiva  yaara  In  an  eaianded  pneileaof  ubaiatriea,  (at 
nany  yaaia  a  teacher  of  thIa  braBeh  of  laatnietloa 
In  ooa  of  Ike  largeat  of  oat  InalitBlkina,  a  diluent 
■tndealai  well  aaaaarefRi  ohaarveT,  an  oritloarand 
indapcBdenl  Ibinkar,  wadded  to  no  hobbiea,  aver 
ready  to  eouldar  wilboat  prajndlaa  saw  viewi,  and 
lu  adapt  IbbotbUobi  if  thay  are  really  improreinenla. 
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MEIQ8  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  D., 
Profeiwr  of  Obstetriei,  fte.  in  tho  Jeffsrioa  Medieal  Coltef •,  FldUdtlphia. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ABT.    Third  editioD,  reyised 

and  improved.  With  ooo  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illustrations.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  leven  hundred  and  fifty-two  large  pagei.    $3  75. 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  thia  work  it  a  aufllcient  expref»ioa  of  the  favorable 
verdict  ol  the  profeeaion.  In  thus  preparing  it  a  third  time  for  the  preas,  toe  author  has  endeavored 
to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  favor  which  it  has  received.  To  accomplish  this  he 
has  thoroughly  revised  it  iu  every  part.  Some  portions  have  been  rewritten,  others  added,  new 
illustrations  have  been  in  many  mstances  substituted  for  such  as  were  not  deemed  salivfactory, 
while,  by  an  alteration  in  the  typographical  arran^ment,  the  sixe  of  the  work  has  not  been  increased, 
and  the  price  remains  unaltered.  In  its  present  improved  form,  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  work 
will  continue  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  profession  as  a  sound,  practical,  and  extended 

StBTXM  or  MlDWlFX&T. 


Thoagh  the  work  has  reeeived  only  five  pages  of 
enlargement,  its  chapters  throagbovt  wear  the  im- 
press i>f  careful  revision.  Exponging  and  rewriting, 
remodelling  its  sentencea,  with  oeeasioDal  new  ma- 
terial, all  evince  a  lively  desire  that  it  ihaJl  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  improved  in  mantur  as  well  as 
matter.  In  the  fviailtf ,  every  stroke  of  the  pen  has 
increased  the  value  of  the  book,  both  in  expnngings 
and  additions  —Wesum  Loac^l,  Jan.  1857. 


The  best  American  work  on  Midwifery  that  la 
aooessible  to  the  student  and  practitioner — N,  W. 
Msd.  and  Surg.  Joumai,  Jan.  1657. 

This  is  a  standard  work  bjr  a  areat  American  Ob- 
stetrician. It  is  the  third  and  last  edition,  and,  ia 
the  laBfaage  of  the  preface,  the  author  has  '^brought 
the  subject  up  to  the  latest  dates  of  real  improve- 
ment in  our  art  and  Science." — NatkvilU  Joum.  ^f 
Med,  aud  Surg.^  May,  18S7. 


BT  THB  SAinB  AITTBOK.     {LtUtlj/  IstUSdJ) 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of 

tures  to  his  Class.    Third  and  Imnroved  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather.       pp.  672.    $3  dO. 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  aa  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  two  large  impressions 
of  this  work  withm  a  few  years,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  fiivor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thm 
afforded  for  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  also  be  found 
to  have  undergone  a  similar  improvement,  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  poaitioo  it  has  acquired  aa  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  m 
Females. 


It  eontalns  a  vast  amount  of  praetieal  knowledge, 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  re- 
sult in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner.— Dti^ 
lim  Quarterly  Joumai. 

There  is  an  oflT-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  wana- 
heartednesa  infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
is  entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hur- 
ries the  reader  through  from  borinning  to  end.  Be- 
sides, the  book  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  via., 
the  clearness  with  which  the  information  is  pre- 
arated.  We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  under- 
standing a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
o(  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  oat  in 


sQch  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  impressions 
upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.^ Tie 
CharUttvu  Med.  Joumai. 

Professor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  for  aueh  it  unquestionably  is,  having 

Eaased  the  ordeal  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroad, 
ut  been  improved  therebT ;  for  in  this  new  editaon 
the  author  has  iatroducea  real  improvements,  and 
increased  the  value  and  utility  oif  the  book  im- 
measurably. It  presents  so  many  novel,  bright, 
and  sparklmg  thoughts;  such  an  exuberance  of  new 
ideas  on  almoat  every  page,  that  we  confess  oar- 
selves  to  have  become  enamored  with  the  book 
and  its  author ;  and  cannot  withhold  our  eongrata- 
lations  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  such  a 
teaeher  is  in  their  service.— iV.  Y.  Mod.  Ooiutto, 


BT  THS  SAKX  ▲UTROK. 


ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OP    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Glass.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  oloth,  ol  965  pages.    $2  50. 


The  instructive  and  interesting  author  of  this 
work,  whose  previous  labors  in  the  department  of 
medicine  which  he  so  sedulously  cultivates,  have 
placed  his  countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obli- 
gations, again  challenges  their  admiration  in  the 
fresh  and  vif  orous.  attractive  and  racy  pages  before 
OS.  It  is  a  delectable  book.  •  •  •  This  treatise 
upon  child-bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale, 
being  destined,  as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  practitioner  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the 
naLT.—Noihville  Joumai  ^/ModUitu  amd  Surgery. 


This  book  will  add  more  to  his  fame  than  either 
of  those  which  bear  his  name.  Indeed  we  doabt 
whether  any  nuiterial  improvement  will  be  made  on 
the  teachings  of  this  volume  for  a  century  to  come, 
since  it  is  so  eminently  practical,  and  based  on  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  seienco  and  eonsuminate 
skill  in  the  urt  of  healing,  and  ratified  by  aa  anfda 
and  extensive  experience,  sush  as  few  men  have  the 
industry  or  good  fortune  to  acquire.— JY.  Y,  Mied, 
Gwutu. 


BT  THS  SAMS  AtTTHOK  ;  WITH  COLORED  PLATES. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the 
style  of  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 

MAYNB'S  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICAL REMEMBRANCER.  Comprising 
the  entire  lists  of  Materia  Medica,  with  every 
Praetieal  Formula  contained  in  the  three  British 
Pharmaeop<Bias.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Fonnnia  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmaeopasia,  by  R.  B. 
•Bivym,AI.D.  lltBo.vol.ax.el.,mpp.  Tie. 


MALOAIONE'8  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  »,i.^ 
on  Normal  and  Patholngieal  Anatomy.  Trana* 
lated  from  the  French  by  Faxnaxicx  BmittaHi 
A.B.,M.D.  With  numerous  illustrations  OB  wood* 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volame,  extra  elo^}  of 
nearly  six  knadred  pages,    ft  ff . 
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MACLISE  (JOSEPH),  SURGEON. 
8UBGICAL  ANATOMT.    FonniQg  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  aiiarto. 

With  •ixty-eight  Urge  and  iplendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beaatiliilty  colored.   Cos- 
tahiing  one  hundied  and  ninety  Figrures,  many  of  them  the  i^iae  of  life.    Together  with  eopio«» 
and  explanatory  letter-press,    strongly  and  Mndsomely  bonnd  in  extra  doth,  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.   tU  00. 
*^*  The  sixe  of  this  work  prerents  its  transmission  through  the  poat-oAloe  as  a  whole,  but  ihowe 

who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  ive  parts,  done  up  \m  sioli 

wrappers.    Price  $9  00. 


One  o(  the  greatest  artlstie  triamphs  of  the  age       Of  great  valae  to  the  smdeat  engaged  fa  di 
ia  Snrg ieal  Anatomy.— SHl<« A  Amtricmm  M*dieml   lag,  and  to  the  9UT%9vn  at  a  dietanee  from  the  amos 


of  keeping  ap  his  aaatomieal  kaowledge.— Jfcrf ir«i 
TimiM. 


A  work  whieh  has  no  narallcl  ia  point  «>f  aeea- 
racy  and  cheapness  ia  ihs  Kaglish  laagaage— «V.  y 
J^mrual  •/  M»dicifu. 

To  all  engaged  la  the  stady  or  praeCice  of  their 

SrofessioB,  each  a  work  is  afnKiet  indispcasaMe.<— 
^mblin  QumtUflf  Mtduml  JevmaJ. 


Country  praetitionerswill  find  these  plates  of  ua- 
valae.— JV.  Y.  iUdi^ml  amM4tu. 


Too  mnch  eanaot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  langaage  to  do  it  justice. — Ohio  M*di- 
mi  mmd  Snrgieau  Joummi. 

The  most  admirable  sargieal  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  o(  demoostrative  dis- 
settions  apon  the  human  subieet,  it  is  an  iavalaable 
nswpaaionw— jy.  J.  MtdUal  tUftur, 

The  moflt  aeearately  engraved  aad  beautifaUy 
edored  plates  we  have  ever  seea  in  an  American 
book— one  o(  the  beet  and  cheapest  sargieal  works  , 
ever  published  .—S«iraieJfMl«c«lJ#«nMU.  I     We  are  extremely  gratified  to  anaoanee  tn  tse 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well  1  profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magnifireat 
IllBstrated,  and  so  useful  a  work' ^s  offered  at  so    '^Jj  ^It**'"*  '^***lt»  ^^St^l^  "^^il'-V  Jli 

moderate  a  priee.-0&ari««le«  M*iieml  J^mrmmi.  ▼•  H»  »»'*».'*>'  ^^^^.  ^/  *?T*'*l  ^"i^.i^ 

-^      ,  .  .       ^  .    ._     ^,  .      ,  colormg,  aad  all  the  requisite  explaaati<ma  of  the 

Its  Dlates  ean  boast  a  saperiority  which  places :  „bject  In  hand -Tibs  llfsw  Orlsaiu  JfMteal  mmd 

them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.— Jftdt-    Surritml  J9mtmml 

ml  Sxumuur. 
Every  pmctitioner,  we  think,  ehould  have  a  work    ,  I***  *■  ^J^f  **»•  •West  work  ou  Sarffteal  Am- 

of  this  kind  within  reach .-5s«iA«n»  M*dUml  mmd   {""T  tb«t  has  eome  uader  oar  observation.    1*  e 

Bwrritmi  J^mtmmi  •  know  of  no  other  work  that  would  iastifv  a  sea- 

M^  —- w  i(»L L  uf    111  ^    .1         #  deat,  ia  any  degree,  for  negleet  of  aetuaJ  disaef 

Wo  such  lithognphie  illBStratlons  of  sargieal  re-    ^j.,,;    i^  thosewdien  emergencies  that  ao  oOca 

ISJB  ^■▼^  i*if»«'5»»  7Z  «»>»n>fi  *>««■  givea.— J5e*«e»    .^ise.  and  which  require  theiasUataaeouacommsad 
**•***'  •••  onrgiemi  J9urmmi.  ^,f  minute  anHt<milcal  kaowledge,  a  work  iff  this  kind 

Asa  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Macliae  has  proba-  '  keeps  the  details  of  the  diesecting-mom  perpetually 
My  no  superior.— J9rili«*  mmd  Fanign  M*dif'Cki'  <  f^esh  ia  the  memory.— n«  W^MUfnJmmfmmli/  M»di^ 
tmrgicml  iUrUw.  i  dm*  mmd  Aurgtry. 


The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  ia  famished,  and  the  beauty  of  its  ezeeutios. 
require  an  extended  sale  to  oompensate  the  publishers  for  the  heavy  expeniiea  likourred. 

MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  .Mnisaehnsetta  Medical  ttociety,  Ao. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  UlUNAKY  OKGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their  Diagnosis 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.  With  illuHtratioos.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ot 
about  OUO  pagvs,  extra  cloth.    {Now  rtady^  Oct.  185S.)    Price  93  dO. 

This  vofame,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  the  wont  of  a  work  preventing  within  convenient  compaas 
the  whole  subject  of  the  di»eaws  to  which  all  the  urinary  organs  are  liable,  with  their  treutinent, 
both  medical  and  surgical.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  thruughout  to  conden»e  the  results  t>f 
the  most  recent  inveHtiirations  in  a  clear  and  Miccinct  manner,  omitting  nothing  of  pmoiicai  im- 
portance, without,  at  the  fame  time,  emharras*<iDg  the  »ttKlcnt  with  unneoe«i«ry  speculation*. 
Variouit  elaborate  and  impc^rtant  works  have  recently  appeared  on  different  depertmeni!*  of  the 
subject,  but  nunc,  it  is  believed,  winch  thoroughly  covers  the  whole  ground  in  the  manner  which 
Dr.  Morland  has  attempted. 

MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D., 
Snrgenn  Ocaliit  in  Scotland  in  ordiaary  to  Her  Majesty,  fte.  tut. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OP   THK 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  IntrtMluctiou  explanator)'  of  a  Horisuntal  Section  «t 
the  Human  £yeball,  by  Thomas  Wuarto.x  Jo?(ra,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  KeviHcd  and  En- 
larsed  London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Aooimkxjl  HBMrso5,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  lo 
Wills  Hospital,  Jec.  <Scc.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,  with 
platea  ^nd  numerona  wood-outs.    $6  3d. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indliputahly  hnlde  I  lider  It  the  duty  of  every  oae  who  hsi  the  love  of  hie 
the  tret  plsee,  and  forms,  in  reipeet  of  learnini^  and  '  profeasion  and  the  welfare  of  his  patient  at  heart,  to 
researeh,  an  KDcyrlomrdia  uneqanlleil  io  rxtent  by  make  himself  familiar  with  this  the  moet  e««rapiete 
aay  other  work  of  thekiodjeitherEnglishur  foreign,  work  in  the  Rncliih  laniruage  upon  the  diaeasea  of 
^•Dixon  on  Distaui  •/  tJu  Ef.  '.  the  eye.— ACcd.  Timui  amd  Gaxttu. 

Pew  modem  books  oa  aay  department  of  medieiae'^  The  four ih  edition  of  this  standard  work  will  n«> 
or  surgery  have  met  with  luch  extended  circulation,  <*'»«^'  be  aa  folly  appreeiated  as  the  three  former  edi- 
or  have  procured  for  their  authora  a  like  amount  of  '»*»••    H  is  unnecessary  to  eay  a  word  a  ita  pmiae. 


general  . 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Uackeasie'e  eelebmsed 


ana,  at  ouee  procared  for  the  firat  edition,  as  well  on 

the  eoolinent  aa  ia  this  country,  that  high  poaition  treatiae  on  dieeaaea  of  the  eye,  is  Uuly  a  miracle  of 
as  a  sundard  work  whieh  each  anccesaife  edition  industry  and  learaiag.  We  aeed  aeareely  aay  ikat 
has  more  firmly  established,  in  spite  of  the  attrae- ,  he  has  entirely  exhauated  the aahieek of  his specMlty. 
Uoas  of  several  rivals  of  no  mean  ability.    We  eon-  >  — D«M«»  ^imrMrlf  J%wmml, 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  the  UniTereity-  of  EdiBbixgh,  4e. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SUROEBT.    Fourth  Amerioan,  from  the  third  and  revifled 

Edinburgh  edition.   In  one  large  and  very  beontiiul  volume,  leatiier,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood.    93  75. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Miller  is  too  well  and  too  favor-    potation,  or  seeks  the  interests  of  his  elients,  ean 
ably  known  amona  as,  as  one  of  oar  best  text-books,    eeqnit  himself  before  his  Ood  and  the  world  without 
to  render  any  farther  notiee  of  it  neeessary  than  the    manng  himself  familiar  with  the  sonnd  and  philo- 
sophical views  devel<q^  in  the  foregoing  book.— 
JVms  OrhanM  Mtd.  and  Surg,  Journal. 

Withoat  doabt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  lan- 
goage.  This  opinion,  deliberately  formed  after  • 
carefal  stndy  or  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
caose  to  change  on  examining  the  second.  This 
edition  has  anoeigooe  thorongn  revision  by  the  au- 
thor; many  expressions  have  been  modified,  and  a 
mass  of  new  matter  introduced.  The  book  is  gotnp 
in  the  finest  styMe,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  progreas 
of  typography  in  our  conntry.— CAar^Mlen  MmUmi 
J^nrnalamd  Rivut§. 


annoancement  of  a  new  edition,  the  fowtk  in  onr 
country,  a  proof  of  its  extensive  circulation  among 
ns.  As  a  concise  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  sci- 
ence of  modem  sargery,  it  standi  deservedly  hhth — 
we  know  not  its  saperior. — B^stm^  Mtd.  mmd  Bmvg. 

J9UfHQlm 

It  presents  the  moot  satisfactory  escpooltion  of  the 
modem  doctrines  of  the  principles  or  snrgery  to  be 
found  in  any  volome  in  any  laagnage.— iV.  Y.  J—mml 
0/  Mtditin*. 

The  work  takes  rank  with  Watson*s  Practice  of 
Physic ;  it  ceruinly  doei  not  fall  behind  that  great 
work  in  soundness  of  principle  or  depth  of  reason- 
ing and  research.    No  physician  who  values  his  re- 

BT  TKB  SAn  AUTHOR.     {NoW  Rsodf.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American  from  the  last  Edin- 

burgh  edition.    Revised  by  the  American  editor.    Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-ibur 
engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700  pages.    $3  75. 

No  encomium  of  onrs  eonid  add  to  the  popularity  his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  proctiea  of 

of  Miller's  Surrery .    Its  repotation  in  this  country  surgery  have  been  assigned  the  highest  rank.    If  we 

is  anaurpaseed  by  thatof  any  other  work,  and, when  were  limited  to  bat  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 

taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  PriMcipltt  ^f  should  be  Miller's,  ae  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 

S«rg«ry,  eonstitatea  a  whole,  without  referenee  to  others.— Si.  L9wi$  M*d.  amdSutg.  Joummi. 

to  which  noconscientioassnrgeonwoold  be  willing  __        ^.      .      *    *vi       ^  u:   ffn^     i  i-    « «-- , 

practice  his  art.-5e«l4«m  Jf£<.  and  Surg.  J^mmat.  Th«  "*t**'  ^  ^  >^*'  "^i*^     Principles,"  pre- 

,,j ij^— *u  *  . 1          u                    J  sentetl  to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 

^iiilJS        *  ^'^  *^  volumes  have  ever  made  so  reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.    His  style  of 

Pi^!JS»i!!»f*"Er?i!r"i.*S  •^?***!?  5  2"*  "  *!;*  writing  is  original,  impmssfve,  and  engaging,  ener- 

wFT!fuEl^,"'li*K?      ^IXH^'X   °^  ®"r«f^^u**5'  f  etic,  concis^  and  lucid.    Few  have  lh?facilty  of 

Mr.  Miller-^r  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they  Sondineing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 

Jr7'.!f3fi'3?-.J*lL:?';!l?lJi:J!f-^^^^  timesop7r.i,tentlyho.ldi«gtheatgnUon.  W^^^^ 

too  strongly  recom- 
_''  Med.and  Phpsieal 
By  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  profession,    Scuncts. 


51J-Fi  *^'L'^A"'**^fJ-"'"'^l""!**  "J"'  '^Jjo  >f»o^  as  a  text-book  for  studenti  or  » 
fi^l  ?l^^J?*^'*•l!!  ^^•L*."^,*^'"'*?*^  exacUy  how  to  f^,  practitioner.,  it  cannot  be  t 
talk  it.-Kentucky  Medteal  Reeord$r.  menlded. -5o«xA«m  Journal  t^f 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c., 

Profeeeor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Phyiicians  in  Ireliuid,  &c. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  page:*.    {Just  If  sued  ^  1857.)    $3  75. 

The  present  edaion  of  this  classical  volume  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  anew  work,  every 
sentence  having  be<m  carefully  rewritten,  and  the  whole  increased  to  more  than  double  the  original 
size.  The  title  of  the  work  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  tlie  topics 
brought  under  consideration,  embracmg,  with  the  exception  of  the  operative  procedures  of  mid- 
wiferv,  almost  everything  connected  with  obstelries,  either  directly  or  incidentally ;  and  there  are 
few  pliysicians  who  will  not  find  in  its  pages  much  that  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  in 
their  daily  practice.  The  special  Essays  on  the  Period  of  Human  Gestation,  the  Signs  of  Delive^, 
and  the  Spontaneous  Amputation  and  other  Lesions  oftheFcetus  in  Utero  present  topics  of  toe 
highest  interest  fully  treated  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

In  every  point  of  mechanical  execution  tne  work  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  yet  issued 
Crom  the  American  press. 

A  book  unusually  rich  in  practical  saggeations.^-  has  been  weighed  and  reweighed  through  yeara  of 

Am.  Journal  Mtd.  ScUntstf  Jan.  1867.  preparation ;  that  this  is  of  all  others  the  book  of 

These  several  sabJecU  so  iateresting  in  them-  Obitetric  Law,  on  each  of  iu  several  topics ;  oaall 

oelves,  and  lo  imoortant,  every  one  of  tSem,  to  the  P»»n^»  connected  with  pregnancy,  to  be  everywhate 

most  delicate  aadprecions  of  iocial  relations,  con-  received  as  a  manual  of  special  jurisprudence,  at 

trolling  often  the  honor  and  domestic  peace  of  a  once  announcing  fact,  affording  argument,  estoblish- 

family;  the  legitimacy  of  offepring,  or  thelife  of  its  *««  precedait,  and  governing  alike  the  Jury  inan.  ad- 

pareat  are  all  treat^  with  a^  el^ee  of  diction,    ?<>«•'«»  *'^?  J"*^F;  J}' "  "^i  ^V^Y  *»  M»  *«6*»Jf- 
rulness  of  inuatrations,acutenes8rnd  justice  of  rea-    lationt  that  we  find  this  work  so  intereating.  Hardly 

soning,  unparalleled  in  obitetriei,  i 

medicine.    The  reader's  intereet 

freeh,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  ■■  wur  auwiur-a    -  • .   i     .^       i^r     m     mm  j   ^i~.     '*   '•        s^r    '  v 

etyle;  and  oSe  forgets,  in  the  renewed  charm  of   pathologist. -AT.  A.  Mtd.-Chtr.  Rttnevf,  Maroh, 

every  page,  that  it,  and  evary  line,  and  every  word    '^'• 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 
PBACTICAL   PHAEMACY.    Comprising  the  Airan^mentfi,  Appuatus,  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaoeutioal  Shop  and  Latwratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Pboctxr,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  octaro  Toltune,  extra  doth,  of  ff70  ptgea,  with  over  900  engravings  on  wood.    93  75. 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

BargeoB  tothePeaaiylTaafaRogpiUily&e.;  mad 

FRANCIS  QUANEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 
ProfeMor  of  IsBtitutM  of  M^dieiae  in  the  Penasylraaia  Medical  Collcf  t. 

AM  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OP  THB  VARIOUS   BR.VNCHE8 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  ExaminatkNi  ot  Student*.  A  new  editioa.  rented 
aad  improved.  In  one  very  large  nod  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  ahnateae 
thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  t>andto.    S3  00. 

The  very  flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  this  work,  and  the  bif  h  estimate  placed 
upon  it  by  the  profiwsion,  as  evinced  by  the  constant  and  incitsasing  demand  which  has  rapidly  ex- 
hausted two  large  editions,  have  stimulated  the  authors  to  render  the  volume  in  its  pmnfat  revision 
more  worthy  otthe  success  which  has  attended  it.  It  has  accordingly  been  thoroughly  rxamiaed. 
and  such  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  esoaped  observation  have  been  eorreeied,  and  whatever 
additions  were  necessary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  science  have  b««n  mirodond 
The  extended  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further  increased  and  much  improved,  while,  by 
a  si  vht  enlargement  of  the  pagej  these  various  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  increaaiag 
the  Sulk  of  this  volume. 

The  work  is,  therefore,  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  fhvor  with  which  it  ha«  hitherto 
been  received.  As  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  guide  to  bin  more  elaborate 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  arruraie 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  aequirv 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  seienoe,  its  repoiation  is  permaaeatly 
established. 


The  beat  work  of  the  kind  with  whieh  we  are  the  itadents  is  heavy,  and  review  aceeaesrv  for  as 

aequainted.— tf«d.  Bxmwtitur.  examination,  a  eonpead  Is  aot  trnXj  vmloabie,  bat 

Having  made  f^  ase  of  this  volame  la  onr  ex-  **  *■  *»"»2f*  '  •?*i*?*  ^i    '■^***  ***^"'*  *•  Si 

aaUaatioiis  of  pnpils,  we  eaa  speak  f^om  expcri-  ^'"^•l^J?^?^*!*?"!.**?  f*^  !r**^EJ***5S! 

•nee  in  reeomiAeiiding  It  as  an  a\lmirable  eompead  <^  •»  }^^  ^  **JLJ*!!L*i5**  ^.^^1"^.*^:-.  ^ 

for  students,  and  aa^^ially  asefal  to  preceptors  »«'^*  •^^  •*?^»*!i±!?'*"~  "**  ^^..'■'•S-l!!: 

who  examine  their  papSs.    It  will  save  the  teacher  P«>Tf»fats  -wl  *)»«»7rteii  are  expheitly,  thaagh 

mach  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of  foaclsely,  laid  before  the  "^^^e^t.    nere  is  a  elua 

the  points  npon  which  his  pnpils  shoold  be  ex-  towhoinweverysiaeewlyeommj«dthiaeh«pbj^ 

aadaVd.    A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hands  as  worth  lu  weigh  tiasilver--that  class  is  the  grade- 

of  every  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  ofllee  with  a  •««•  »»  medicine  of  more  Ihaa  tea  years*  atudtag. 

view  oTexaminiag  them ;  aid  this  is  anquesUonably  '^^J  >«V»  »<>»  fj?**'*?.  S^\V^  f **~*    TS*'  T?2! 

thebestof  iUclajS;.-2V^ltNMia  JM./e«raal.  perhaps  ftadoatflrora  It  thAt  the  seleaw  is  aot  axaetlj 

BOW  What  it  was  when  they  left  it  of. — Tlu  Smtk»- 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for  tcsps 


NEILL  (JOHN),    M.D., 
Profeaaor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  4e. 

OUTLINES  OP  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.     With  handaomc  colored 

plates.     1  vol.,  cloth.  $1  25. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.    With  handsome  plates.    1  vol.,  cloth,  fl  25. 

NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  A.  I.  A.,  Ike. 
(A  splendid  worit.    Jtut  lasutd.) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beantifbl  quarto  volnme,  extra 

eloth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  prenenting  nearly  one  himdred  elaborate  representations  o< 
disease.    $4  SO. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  all  the 


of  Diseases  ot  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consulted  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  has 
especial  reference  to  the  author*s  '*  Treatise  on  Disease*  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  received  by  the 
profession  some  years  since.  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  saying  that  few  more  beautifully  cxe- 
ented  plates  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 

A  compend  whieh  will  very  mnch  aid  the  practi- :  long  exUteat  deeideratum  much  felt  by  the  larfeat 
tioner  in  thia  difficult  branch  of  diagnosis.  Taken  claaa  of  our  profrtsioa.  It  preeeata,  la  qoartn  aixe, 
with  the  beuntifni  plates  of  the  Atlar,  whieh  are  '  16  plates,  each  eoDtaininc  from  3  to  6  agarea,  aad 
faauirkable  for  their  accuracy  and  heauty  of  color-  '  forming  in  all  a  total  of  M  distin<*t  r^pr«>«rB«acioai 
teff,  it  constitutes  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  j  of  the  different  speeiea  of  skia  aflectioae.  ^ruaped 
library  of  a  practical  mt^.^  Buffalo  M*d.  jQumml^  together  in  aenera  or  familiea.  The  illaatrati<«a 
Sept.  1856.  '  have  been  taken  from  aatore,  and  hare  l<e«a  e^vpied 

Nothing  is  often  more  difficult  than  the  diagnoiia  '  ^^'^  "^^l*  ®**t'^'?  *^^  ^^f  present  a  strikiac  picture 
Of  diseaae  of  the  akia;  and  hitherto,  the  onl>-workt !  '^  '*f«;  »■  ^*'*®^,"*?.  "!?««•«*  •****  "P^y  "^f^**  ** 

tions  have  been  at  rather  inron-  :  »i^'  ,■'.»  ^•»f  <  «**»  *^«  remarkable  r 


eoaUininf  illustrations  have  been  at  rather  inron-  ;  »i^'  ■'.»  ^•»f  *'*^^  *^*  remarkable  p«cal»ntiea 
venlf  nt  prlrea— pricet,  indeed,  that  prevented  gene-  ,  «f  e««b  indifidual  vanety.  And  while  thus  tac  die 
ral  use.  Th-  work  before  us  will  supply  a  want  I  •••«  »«  rendered  autre  definable,  there  is  yri  ao  Kiaa 
loBc  felt,  and  minister  to  a  more  perfect  acqualnUnce  '  ^  proportiiw  incurred  by  the  aeeeManr  c.Hiceatiia. 
With  the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  very  frequent '  {»<>■•  Each  figure  ia  highly  colored,  and  ao  traUfuI 
aad  troublesome  form  of  disease.— OAis  Mtd.  mmd .  has  the  artist  iMea  that  the  mostfastid  oas  obwrvar 
Burg.  Jommml  July   1856.  '  could  not  justly  takeezceptioa  to  the  e<trrertneaa  of 

'         '         '  I  the  execution  i>f  the  pictures  under  hiaaerauay .— 

Nehgan's  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseasea  aupplies  a  >  Montnal  Med.  CkromteU. 

BT  T«l  aAMI  AlTTBOa. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES  OF  THB   SKIN.    SeoMid 

American  edition.    In  one  neat  royal  13mo.  volume,  extra  doth,  of  334  pages,    tl  00. 

The  two  Tolomes  will  be  sent  by  mftil  on  reoeipt  of  I%ve  DoUan. 

OWEN  on  THR  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OP  I     Oae vol. royalltmo., extra elolh. with  ai 
THE  BKJUJBTONt  AND  OP  THft  TE&Ta«\    ^aMnlttaaa.  %l « ' 
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PEA8LEE  (E.  A.),  M.  O., 
Profeuor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  CoUcffe. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGT,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  u»e  of  Medical  Studentn.    With  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  illustrationa.    In  one  luuid- 
some  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.    {Now  Readpt  1856.)    $3  75. 

It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topics  discassed  ;  reive  this  eontribiiti'>n  to  physiological   seienee, 
within  itself,  and  is  just  what  the  teacher  and  learacr  |  *'  Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bona- 

need.    Another  advantage,  by  no  means  to  be  over-  teoos.*'     We  have  already  paid  it  the  practical 

looked,  everything  of  real  value  in  the  wide  range  compliment  of  making  abnndant  use  of  it  in  the 

which  ic  embraces,  is  with  great  skill  compressed  prtparation  of  our  lectures,  and  also  of  recummeod- 

into  an  octavo  volume  of  but  little  more  than  six  Ing  its  further  perusal  most  cordially  to  our  alumni; 

hundred  pages.    We  have  not  only  the  whole  sub-  a  reeommendaiion  which  we  now  extend  to  our 

ject  of  Histology,  interesting  in  itself,  ably  and  ftiUy  readers.— Af^mpAu  Mtd.  Reeordtr,  Jan.  lbS8. 
discussed,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest       we  would  recommend  it  to  the  medical  student 

to  the  student,  because  of  greater  practical  value,  and  practitioner,  as  containing  a  summary  of  all  thai 

are  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physioloyy,  and  Pa-  j,  ^^^ynk  of  the  important  subjects  which  it  treats ; 

ihology,  which  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set  ^f  all  that  is  eoauined  in  the  great  works  of  Simon 

forth.    These  ereat  supporting  branches  of  practical  ^j  Lehmann,  and  the  organic  chemists  in  general, 

roedicme  are  ihas  linked  tocether,  and  while  esUb-  Magicr  this  one  volume,  we  would  say  to  the  medical 

liahing  and  illustrating  eacli  other,  are  interwoven  .tndent  and  prartitioner— master  tl<is  book  and  yon 

into  a  harmonious  whole.    We  eon.mend  the  work  know  all  that  is  known  of  the  great  fundamental 

to  students  and  phyuciana  generally.  — iVajA««ils  principles  of  medicine,  and  we  Have  bo  hesiution 

jQum.  0/  Med.  and  Surgtrt,  Dec.  1B«7.  J^  saying  that  it  is  an  honor  to  the  American  medi- 

It  far  surpasses  our  expectation.    We  never  earn-  cal  professioB  that  one  of  its  members  should  have 

eeived  the  possibility  of  compressing  so  much  valu-  produced  it.— Sf.  L9uu  M«d.  cmI  Surg.  Jonmsl, 

able  infurinati<m  into  so  compact  a  form.    We  will  March,  1856. 
not  consume  space  with  eommendations.    We  re- 


PEREIRA  (JONATHAN)i  M.  D.,  F.  A.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 

THE   ELEMENTS    OF  MATERIA    MEDICA   AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  tiie  author;  indadinff  Noticea  of  moet  of  the 
Medicinal  Substanoet  in  uae  in  the  civilised  world,  and  forming  an  Encvclopoedia  of  Materia 
BAedica.  Edited,  with  Additiooa,  by  Josifh  Carson,  M.  D.,  Profeasor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  very  large  octavo  vdumea  of  2100  pages, 
en  small  type,  with  about  bOO  illuatrationa  oa  atone  and  wood,  atroogly  bound  in  leather,  with 
raised  bandla.    89  00. 


PAARI8H   (EDWARD), 
Leetnrer  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Medicine,  4e. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.  Designed  as  a  Text- 
Book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  For- 
mulae and  PrcMsriptions.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  590  pages,  with  343 
Illustrations.  $2  75. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  work  enables  ns  to  book,  which  contains  the  leading  facts  and  principles 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terras,  as  being  the  best  of  the  science  of  Pharmacy,  conveniently  arranged 
treatise  on  practical  pharmacy  with  which  we  are  for  study,  and  with  special  reference  to  those  features 
acquainted,  and  an  invaluable  «ad«-fln«e«m,  not  only  of  the  subject  which  possess  an  eapecial  practical  in- 
to the  apothecary  and  to  those  practitioners  who  are  terest  to  the  physician.  It  furnishes  the  student,  at 
accustomed  to  prepare  their  own  medicines,  bnt  to  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  with  that  inior- 
every  medical  man  and  medical  stndent.  Throagh-  mation  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ini- 
out  the  work  are  interspersed  valuable  tables^  usMul  tiating  him  into  the  domain  of  Cheuiiatry  and  Materia 
formulB,  and  practical  hints,  and  the  whole  is  illus*  Medica;  it  familiarises  him  with  the  eompounding 
trated  by  a  la^e  number  of  excellent  wood-cagrav-  of  drugs,  and  supplies  those  minutis  which  but  few 
iags. — Boitom  Mtd.  mnd  Surg,  jQurtuU.  praetitionera  esn  Impart.    The  junior  practitioner 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  useful  books  we  w"*»  *'*>>  find  this  volume  replete  with  instruction, 

have  seen.    It  is  just  what  we  have  limg  felt  to  be  —Churltstom  M$d.  Jnmal  mmd  JUvisw,  Mar.  IMt. 

needed  by  apothecaries,  students,  and  practiUoners  There  is  no  usefbl  information  in  the  deUils  of  the 

of  medicine,  most  of  whom  m  this  country  have  to  apothecary's  or  country  physieiaa's  office  conducted 

put  up  their  own  prescriptions     It  bears,  upon  every  .^cording  to  science  t hit  is  omitted.    The  youna 

page,  the  impress  of  practical  knowledge,  conveyed  phy.ieian  will  find  it  an  encyclopedia  of  indispensa: 

in  a  plain  common  wnse  manner,  and  sdapted  to  the  d/aedical  knowledge,  from  the  purchase  of  a  spa- 

Mprehension  of  all  who  may  read  it.    No  detail  ^^x^  to  the  compoundinr  of  the  roost  learned  pre- 


^     r             •. I  L              ^  r  I  1  Is.                     1  "■—  •''  — '*  o'.'^.poundinr  of  the  roost  learned  pre- 

has  been  omitted,  however  trivial  it  mav  seem,  al.  wriptions.  The'woikuV  the  ablest  pharmaceuUst 

th«Bgh  really  important  to  thedispenser  of  medicme.  i^  &«  United  States,  and  must  meet  with  an  im- 

.^Somiktm  M$d.  mud  Surg.  Jenmol.  menwi  §adt^NmikvUU  Journal  of  Mtdieuut  April , 

To  both  the  c<mntrv practitioner  and  the  city  apo-  1850. 

thecary  this  work  of  Mr.  Parrish  is  a  godsend.    A       __  ...  , ^..  ,,  ^     , 

eareftil  study  of  iu  contents  will  prive  the  young  We  are  glad  to  fseelve  this  ezeellent  work.    It 

graduate  a  familiarity  with  the  value  end  mode  of  ^*"  ""PP^X  »  ^»»t  long  felt  J>y  the  profession,  and 

administeringhispresciipiions,  whichwillbeof  as  e«P««i«»ly  by  the  student  of  Pharmacy.    A  large 

much  use  to  his  patient  as  to  himself.— Ka.  Mtd.  naajority  of  physicians  are  oUiged  to  compound 

jQumal  their  own  medicines,  and  to  them  a  work  of  this 

»,„*...            ..        _          .wi          1-  hind  is  indispensable.— i\r.  O.  Midical  and  Surgical 

Mr.  Parrish  has  rendered  a  very  acceptable  service  j««ni«| . 

to  the  practitioner  and  student,  by  furnishing  this 


PARKER  (LANQSTON), 

Burgeon  to  the  (iaeen's  Hoapiul,  Birmingham. 

TEffi  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIO  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

AlARY  AND  SECONDARY;  eomprfsing  the  Treatment  of  Gonstitntional  and  Confirmed  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  nameroos  Cases,  FormnUB,  and  Clinical  Obeenra- 
tions.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  editioi.  In  one  nent  oetaTo  Tolnme, 
extra  cloth,  of  310  pagea.    91  75. 
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PI  AAIK  (WILLIAM),  F.  A.  S.  C, 
ProAwwr  of  Bargery  in  the  Univeriity  of  AberdeiS. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by  John 

Null,  M.  D.,  ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pmina.  Medical  College)  Saigeoo  to  the  P^iini*ylvmnia 
Hospital,  dec.  In  one  very  handiKMiie  ootaYO  Tolame,  leather,  of  780  pages,  with  310  illaatraiioiu. 
•3  75. 


We  kaow  f^  no  other  rargieal  work  of  a  reaion- 
able  dse,  wherein  there  it  ■omiieh  theory  and  prae- 
tiee,  or  where  rabjeeta  are  more  eoiindly  or  clearly 
taaght. — Tk*  autk^seopt. 

There  is  tearMly  a  diaeaae  of  the  bonca  or  wott 
parte,  fractare,  ordlBloe«tion,that  i«  aot  illaatrated 
oy  aecarate  wood-enarevinge.  Then,  anin,  eyery 
laatrament  employed  oy  the  ttirgecm  if  thai  repre- 
aeated.    Theae  eagrayiagB  are  not  only  correct,  bat 


really  beaatifVil,  ihowiag  the  aatoeiahiag  dagree  of 
nerfeciioB  to  which  the  art  of  wood-eaa  raving  haa 
arrived.  Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  na,  baa 
elaborately  discaaaed  the  priaeiplea  of  aargcry.  and 
a  eafe  and  effeetaal  practice  predicated  aptia  tkeia. 
Perhape  no  work  apon  thla  aaajeel  heretofure  leaaed 
ia  eo  fVill  upon  the  seieaee  o(  the  art  of  aorgery.— 


AICOAO  (P.)|  M.O., 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Huntee,  F.  R.  8. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Pb.  Ricokd,  M.  D.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  FmrnmuAn 
J.  BuMSTSAO,  M.  D  ,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  €k>llege  of  Physiciana  and  Surgeons.  r«iew  Yoric. 
Second  edition,  reviiied,  containing  a  ruumi  of  Ricord's  Rbccnt  Lvctukks  oti  Chatvcek.  Ia 
one  handaome  oetavo  volume,  estra  doth,  of  650  pages,  with  eight  plates.  93  23.  (A'ow  A*«a^y, 
December,  18SS.) 

In  revising  this  work,  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  introduce  whatever  matter  of  intereitt  the  re- 
cent investigations  of  syphilographera  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  pnocipa! 
source  from  which  this  has  been  derived  is  the  volume  of  **  Lectures  on  Chancre,"  publi'»tied  a  t<-w 
months  since  by  M.  Ricord,  which  affords  a  large  amount  of  new  and  instructive  maierml  on  many 
oontroverled  points.  In  the  previous  edition,  M.  Ricord's  additions  amounted  to  nearly  onc-ihirii 
of  the  whole,  and  with  the  matter  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  considered  to  present  h)i»  vhtwy 
and  experience  more  thoroughly  and  completely  than  any  other.  The  value  of  the  original  treatise 
of  Mr.  Hunter  is  too  well  known  to  require  praise.  Perhaps  no  medical  work  in  the  Kng'i«h  lan- 
guage has  so  thoroughly  stood  the  test  of  time,  or  has  so  completely  asHtimed  the  |k»mtioo  of  a 
cla)*sic,  and  a  volume  like  the  present,  containing  the  imiled  labors  of  the  highest  authorities  on  so 
difiioiilt  and  important  a  subject,  becomes  indispensable  to  all  who  desire  to  keep  themsn^Ives  oa  a 
level  with  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

Every  one  will  recognize  the  attractiTeness  and 
vmlue  which  this  work  derivcA  from  thus  presenting 
the  opinions  of  tbe«e  two  musters  side  by  side.  But, 
It  must  he  admitted,  whm  has  made  tfaie  fortune  of 
the  book,  is  the  fact  that  It  contains  the  **raost  com- 
plete embodiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
HOpital  du  Midi,"  which  has  ever  been  made  public. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  of  .M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 


secretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  someuaies  aei 
In  the  notes  to  Hunter,  the  master  subsutuies  hua* 
self  for  his  interpreters,  and  gives  hisonginal  iboagbis 
to  the  world  in  a  lucid  and  perfectly  intrilif  ibie  man- 
ner. In  eoaelnaion  we  caa  say  ikat  this  :s  incon> 
testably  the  best  treatise  on  syphilis  wuh  whicb  we 
are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do  not  oAen  cmplur  Uie 
phrase,  we  may  be  excused  for  ezpre*<:nf  the  hope 


univer«iillyadopted,areincontoMably  dominant,  have  j  that  it  msy  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  ev«>ry  phy- 
heretofore  only  been  interpreted  by  more  or  less  skilful  |  sician.— Kirgmis  ACsd.  and  S%trg.  JmummL 

BT  THB  SAMB  AITTBOB. 

RICORD'S  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.  Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimobe,  M.  D. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  270  pages,  extra  cloth.    %2  00. 

ROKITANSKY  (CARD,   M.D., 
Carator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Mnseam,  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  kc. 

A    MANUAL   OF  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.    Four  volumes,  ocUto, 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1300  pagea.    Translated  by  W.  £.  Swaiitb,  Eowabd  Sibvb- 
KiMO,  C.  H.  Moobb,  and  O.  £.  Dat.    $5  00 

The  profession  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re-  |  so  charged  his  text  with  valaable  truths,  tbat  any 
patation  of  Rokitansky's  work  to  aeed  our  assar- 
aace  that  this  is  one  oi^the  most  profound,  thorough, 
and  valuable  books  ever  issued  from  tne  medical 
press.  It  is  tui  gentriSt  and  has  ao  standard  of  com- 
parison. It  is  only  neccMary  to  announee  that  it  is 
issued  in  a  form  as  cheap  as  is  compatible  with  its 
size  and  preservation,  and  its  sale  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  library  can  be  called  eom- 
plete  without  it.— Si|/aie  M«d.  Journal. 


An  attempt  to  give  oar  readers  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  vast  amount  of  instruction  accumulated  in 
theae  volumes,  would  be  feeble  and  hopeless.  The 
efbrt  of  the  distinguished  aathor  to  concentrate 
ia  a  small  apace  his  great  fuad  of  kaowledge,  has 


attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomize  is  at  once  para« 
lysed,  and  must  end  in  a  failure. —  Wetttm  !.«««■«:. 

As  this  is  the  big  heat  source  of  kaowledge  a^ta 
the  important  snbjeet  of  wbich  it  treats,  ao  real 
student  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  Anenraa 
publishers  have  entitled  themselves  to  the  tbaaka  *4 
the  profession  of  their  country,  for  this  iimeuMs  aad 
beautiful  edition. — NtuhvilU  J^urmml  of  M*di<m». 

As  a  book  of  refereaee,  tberefore,  this  work  must 
proveof  inestimable  value,  and  we  caancittodhicbly 
recommend  it  to  the  proieasion.— ra«r<c«ie«  M»d. 
J9mmai  mnd  H$9uw. 

This  book  is  a  necessity  to  every  praetiti 
Am.  Mtd.  Momtklp. 


RIQBY  (EDWARD),   M.  D., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lyiag-in  Hospital,  ke. 

A    SYSTEM    OF   MIDWIFERY.     With  Notes  and  Additional  lUustrations. 

Second  American  Edition.    One  volume  oetavo,  extra  cloth,  422  pages.    32  50. 

BT  THK  SAME  ATTTBOt.      (No*»  KMdy,  1897.) 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMPixVT  OF  FEMALE  DISEASES. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  200  pages.    $1  00. 

ROYLE'S  MATERIA   MEDiCA"ANb   THERAPEUTICS;   ineladinff  tke 

P/e/Mra(ions  o(  the  Pharmaoopocias  of  Loodon,  Edinburr h,  DuUm,  and  of  the  Uaited  Scaice. 
With  mMBy  new  medicinet.    Edited  \ri  lokvm  O^ivm^  I&. U .   Wiik  niiwty-eif  kt  iUutrvtioM. 
In  one  luge  oetaTo  Tolume,  exua  ckAh,  oi  itoixlW  YH:^^  ^  ^- 


AND   BOIBHTIFIO   PtTBLlUATlONB  37 

RAM8BOTHAM  IFRANCtS  HJ.  M.  0. 

THE  PRraCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTBTHIC  MEDICINE  AND 

BUBGEEY,  in  nfersDM  to  the  Pioceu  orPutnritioik.    A  new  and  en]iif«d  edilion,  iboroogUy 


reviud  by  the  Aulbur.    With  Addilion*  by  W.  V.  ElJTina,  M.  D.    la  one  large  and  hondiome 
imperial  octavo  volume,  oTOSO  pogM,  itrongly  boond  in  lealher,  with  rmim]  bwid*;  with  riil]r- 

r — . ;r...  ™ — id  numerouB  Wood-cots  In  the  text,  coalaioiug  in  all  nearlf  iwo  hundred 


large  and  beaulifulfigucea.    tS  00. 

In  calling  (he  alleDtion  of  the  profeuioa  to  the  new  edilion  of  thli  itaadard  work,  Ihe  pabllEbera 
would  remark  that  no  eObita  bare  b«n  rpand  to  iecure  ibr  tl  a  coaliouanoe  aad  eilaoijoa  <^  the 
remarkable  favor  nilb  which  it  ha*  been  received.  Tlie  last  Loadmi  iigue,  wbich  was  conaidera- 
bly  enlarged,  has  received  a  lurther  reviaioa  rrooi  the  author,  mpeciHily  Tor  Ihiii  connlry.  Its  paa- 
wge  through  Iba  pnaa  here  haa  been  superviiei)  b;  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made  nuiDeroua  audi' 
llona  with  a  view  of  presenliDS  more  ta'\f  wbaleTer  wai  oeceapary  lo  adapt  it  Iborougbly  to 
American  model  of  pnctice.    la  ita  mechanical  execution,  n  like  auperiority  over  IbnoMr  editkoa 

To  tha  American  pablle,  It  t(  RioilvalaBble,ftDm  lli  laiilnale  nndonbled  gxeeHenee,  and  a*  bela| 
tha  beitaiiMiuriXKl  expaaoitofBritiabllidwireiT.   Iti  eliealation  wilt,  1  Inut,  beeitouin  throBiboat 

Tlia  publiaban  have  ihDwn  their  appteelatlan  of  elaa  and  Sargcrj  to  oar  librmiy,  aad  eoafidaBtlT 
Iba  macitaef  Itili  work  and  aeearad  iu  Meaca*  bv  reeoBimeBd  ii  to  our  nadBra,  with  Us  aiaBraaae 
tlia  tralf  elegaat  atyla  in  wbiab  thay  bave  bioag  h't ,  that  it  will  doI  dijappoiat  tbeir  moat  ■aagninn  aa 
it  0*1,  aiullinf  Ibamaalvsa  la  ila  nodoetioa,  aafkc-  peeUtloai. — WuMm  LmHt^- 
eially  in  Iti  platei.  It  iidadieaud  to  Piof.  MsitB,  |  iiiaaansaMaarTle  HTannlilH  ia  ruard  in  tka 
at  tha  belt  eiponaat  of  Biiuih  Mutwifary.  \V  n  MOBirr  for  tha  Talaa  of  Iha  matter,  the  clearaea*  of 
knowofBotMi.bookw(iiobdejBtTMij.»JlrMp«-i,  it..i.li,,nd  tbafalaaaiof  Itt  lUaanailoai,  Tothe 
™mSS1I  fn^lt'lfZ^S^fm^^tTiJonr'   P^T""*"''  'i'™T  H  i-  li»diip«»abla,  wkile  to  Iha 


ifergi^praeUtlDD.  r.   „Bdeui  ai  a  laal-book,  fromwhieb  (o  eiu 

or  rafarwiee.— »J     maieriai  (or laying  ihofcaadalloaofanadBO 


uabta  for 

BOme  brilliant  rental  reaii '  aad  Sarr- ■''••'aai.'  ' 

rr'deMrtmearuTat'ha  lBn».'' '     ^'  "<>'  ™>r  add  that  tb*  aMdant  will  lean  tnm 

■'      '^  ■  '  '  '     ".  I  It  aU  be  aeed  to  kaow,  and  Ike  pnctilioaaT  will  lad 

I  it,  aaa  bookof  refcrenDe,aarpaaaeiLbrnoiu  other.'* 

,_ ._ '.       The  ehaiaelar  and  merlli  of  Dr.  RamiboEham'B 

paper,  type,  Iba  engniTiui  and  woo, I-    work  are  lo  wellksown  and  thorooglily eilabliahttl. 


Ihagema. 
IneKalyp 

Ddiox,  paper,  [fpe,  ise  engnTinai 
ra  alfao  axealloil  ai  to  make  tkla 
lie  aiieit  ueaimaaa  of  the  art  of  priBtiB«  uaiiwve     iiiDuiuaii>u<>ia,  wutcnmrDnnuieruiiiaiiaBccBnu, 
given  laeh  a  world-wide  RpaUtiaa  to  Iu  enltr.    aieueealedin  lhehu|h»tilyleorRrt.    Weeaaani 
priaiag  and  liberal  pnbliabera.    We  weleomeRan..  '  too  highly  rMommeocflhe  work  to  oairaaderB SI. 


IhetneitueaimBBaaf  the  art  of  printlBg  that  have    The  illaitralinu. 
given  laeh  a  world-wide  RpaUtiaa  to  Iu  enltr.    aieueealedin  li 

priaiag  and  liberal  pnbliabera.    We  weleomeRan..  '  too  bl^hly  reeomi      _ 

tnlbam'a  Frladplca  aad  Piaetieaof  ObitalricHeHi-   Ltmit  Hid.  aad  Sarg.  Jnruai. 

8CHOEDLER  (FHIEDR1CH),  PH.  D., 

THB  BOOK  OP  NATUKE:  bs  Elementary  lotrodnction  to  the  Sdencee  of 
Pbyiici,  Astronomy,  Chemiflry,  Uinermlo^,  Geolt^,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Phyaicdogy.  Fim 
AmeriCBB  edition,  with  a  Gloaaary  and  o^er  AddiliOD*  and  Improvementa;  from  the  necood 
Englisbeditioo.  Tranalaled  Irom  Ihe  nxlhGernan  edilloa,  by  HtNai  Midlocr,  P.  C.  S.,  Jfec. 
In  one  volume,  small  aeuvo,  extr«  elolli,  n>.  69S,  with  S79  illoMtBlioDS-    tl  80. 

SMITH   (HENRY    H.),  M.D., 

FrofaiiorDf  flargery  m  tha  UBivenily  DfpDBB(ylraBiB,ka. 

UINOB  SURGERY;  or,  Einta  ob  the  Erery-daj  I>iiti«  of  the  SnrgeoD.  lUns- 
(i«lcd  by  two  hundred  and  fbrty-aevea  ■llnatratioB*.  Third  amd  anlarnd  edjiioo.  In  one'baitA- 
aome  royal  ISioo.  volume,    pp.  4S0.    In  leather,  fS  25;  eitncloth,  liS  00. 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),   M.  O., 
Late  ProfeaioT  of  Anatomy  iB  Ihe  Univeriily  of  Peaniylvanla. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illuatnUiTe  of  the  Stnutare  of  the  Hamui  Body. 

In  one  Tolnme,  la^a  imponal  ocutd,  extra  el<Rli,  with  ■boot  aix  boodred  and  ifly  beanliM 

tgant.    93  00. 

Tbeae  tiatei  are  well  leleeted,  and  preeeni  a  i  late  Ihe  itBdeat  apoa  Iba  eompletion  of  thla  AUaa. 
enmplete  and  acenrata  rcprHentation  of  Ikal  won-    aa  It  ii  Ihe  mnat  sonveBieBtwork  of  [lie  klad 
.  _,..  ,..._,_  ..._  . .jf^^^    .p^j  pi,.  _,  .I.,.  U . 1.  —J ..jj   .V 

lalrciidypainlad'aat.    Wemasleongnta-  I 


B  body.    The  pliB  of  IblB    haa  yet  appeared  ;  uut  w 
-aicB  maoen  il  BO  peOBliuly  eoBTaBlaBt    tifarraaaBer  is  whieh  '* 
adeat,  aad  ila  aarerb  ailiilical  axeeatioB,    to  Ibe  eosBtry  ai  tn 
■      '    -'•    —AmiritmMi 


SMITH  IW.  TYLER),  M.  D., 
Phyrielaa  Aeeaaebeai  Is  St.  Hary'BHoapllal,  *e. 

ON  PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OP 

OB3TETKIC8.     la  one  royal  13mo.  Totume,  extra  clolh,  of  400  pagea.     «1  SS. 

■T  Tax  SAMI  AUT80X. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOMKJT  AND  TREATMENT 

OP  LEUCJORHIMEA.    With  numerooa 

ratrm  doth,  of  about  XMI  p«g«*.    tl  90. 
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SHARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN|  M.  O.,  AND 

AICHAAO  QUAIN,  F.  A.  S.,  Ue. 

HUMAN  ANATOMT.    Bevised,  with  Notes  and  Additioiui,  hj  JosiPH  Lwrntf 

M.  D.y  ProfeiBor  of  ADstomy  in  tbe  UoiTenity  of  Pennsylvmnia.  Complete  in  two  Urge  oetnYo 
▼olumes,  leather,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  orer  ire  hundred 
engravings  on  wood.    $6  00. 


We  bsye  no  hedtatioa  ia  reeommeading  this  trea- 
tise on  anatomy  as  the  moet  complete  on  that  sab- 
Jaot  ia  the  Eolith  laagosge;  and  the  onlf  one, 


perhaps,  in  any  langnsge,  whieh  brings  th«  alata 
of  knowledge  forward  to  the  moat  remt  diseo- 
veries.— TAs  B4imhitrgh  M^d.  mmd  Omrg.  /«•! 


SARQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  O. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.    One  handsome  royal  12mo.  vol.,  ofnearly  400  pages,  with  183 
cuU.    Extra  cloth,  $1  40;  leather,  $1  50. 

Sargent*!  Minor  Burgerr  has  always  been  popular,       A  work  that  has  been  so  long  and  fhTorabhr  kL 
aad  deaervedljr  so.  It  famishes  that  knowledge  of  the    to  the  profession  as  Dr.  Bargeat's  Miaor  sargerr, 

needs  no  eummendation  from  as.  Ws  wonld  rcaars, 
however,  in  thie  connection,  that  ouaor  sargcry  ael* 
dom  gets  that  atteotitm  ia  oar  schools  that  its  im- 
portance deserves.  Oar  larger  works  are  also  very 
defective  in  their  teaehiag  on  these  small  practical 
points.  This  little  book  will  sapplj  the  vmd  wkich 
all  mast  feci  who  have  not  stadiad  its  p^cs.— IV««i. 
tm  Lmmttt,  March,  1801. 


jt  freauently  requisite  performances  of  sargieal 

art  whien  cannot  be  entirely  understood  by  attend- 
ing ciiaieal  lectures.  The  art  of  bandaging,  which 
Is  ragnlarly  tanght  in  Europe,  is  very  frequently 
ovaf  looked  by  teachers  in  this  country ;  the  student 
aad  Janior  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 
that  knowledge  which  this  little  volnme  so  tersely 
aad  happily  sappliea. — CkmriMtcm  Mtd.  J9um.  m$ul 
JUoMW,  Mnreh,  IbM. 


SKEY'B  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  Ia  one  very 
haadsome  octavo  volame,  extra  cloth,  of  overifiO 
pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cats.  93  SS. 

STANLEY'S  TREATISE  ON  D!t»EASE8  OF 
TH  B  BONES.  In  <me  volnme,  oetsvo,  extra  eloth, 
W6  pages,    f  1  60. 

SOLLY  ON  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN :  its  Structure. 
Physiitlogy,  and  Diseases.    From  tne  Second  and 


much  enlarged  London  edition,  la  ob«  neuvo 
volnme,  extra  eloth,  of  100  pagaa,  with  1:10  amnl- 
eats.    §9  00. 


SIMON'S  GENERAL  PATHOIX>GY,  as 
ivo  to  the  KsUblishmeat  of  Rational  Prinnplea 
for  the  preveation  and  Cure  of  Disease,    la 
neat  octavo  volame,  axtrm  eloth,  of  tig 
SI  U. 


TANNER  (T.   H.),   M.  D., 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  ike. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American   Medical  Assoetatioa. 
American  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  874  cents. 

The  work  is  hu  honor  to  its  writer,  and  mutt  ob- 
taia  a  wide  circulation  by  its  intrinsic  merit  alone. 
Baited  alike  to  the  wants  o(  students  and  practi- 


tioners, it  has  only  to  be  seen,  to  win  for  itself  a 
place  upon  the  shelves  of  everv  medical  library. 


^Bo$t0m  Mtd  mmdSwrg.J^ut 

Now  Complete. 

TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

professor  of  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London ;  and 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  S., 

DerotNistrator  of  Aaatomy  ia  King's  Collige,  London. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  3IAN.    With 

ai>out  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illastrationa  on  wood.    Complete  in  one  large  oeuvo 
vuliiine,  of  900  pages,  leather.    Prioe  $4  50. 


r*  Gentlemen  who  have  received  portions  of  this  work,  as  published  in  tbe  **  Mbdical  N 
LiaaAav,"  can  now  complete  their  copies,  if  immediate  application  be  mnde.    It  wiU  be  fur- 


AMD  .       .  ,, 

Dished  a^  folloWH,  free  by  mail,  in  paper  covers,  with  clolh  backs. 

PAaTs  I.,  II.,  III.  (pp.  25  to  552),  $3  50. 

Part  IV.  rpp.  553  to  end.  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  drc.),  S2  00. 

Or,  Part  iV.,  Skction  II.  (pp.  725  to  end,  with  Title,  Pieface,  Contents,  &c.),  $1  25. 


A  macnifieent  contribution  to  British  medicine, 
and  the  American  physician  who  shail  fail  to  peruse 
II,  will  have  failed  to  read  one  of  the  most  instrae* 
tive  boi^ks  of  the  nineteenth  century. — N.  O.  Med. 
Snrg.  /ewmoi,  t«ept.  1857. 


It  is  more  concise  than  Carpenter's  Principles,  and 
more  modern  than  the  accessible  edition  of  MQiler's 


Elements;  its  details  are  brief^  but  snffieie&t;  its 
deseripiions  vivid ;  its  illustrations  exact  and  eopi> 
oas ;  and  its  language  terse  and  perspicuous.— 
Ckmrleston  Mid.  JouriMly  July,  1657. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  of  physiology 
so  well  ndapted  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student. 

Its  completion  has  been  thas  long  delayed,  that  the  i  recommend  it,  we  leave  it  in  their  hands  forth 
aathors  might  secure  arearaey  by  personal  observa-  I  to  judge  of  its  meriu.— TAs  N§rtkw€*t4tn  t^d.  s 
iioa.— 5f.  Louit  Mtd.  mmd  Surg.  Jevniai,8ept.  '67.  j  fiarf  ./evmni,  Uet.  1657. 


One  of  the  very  best  books  ever  issued  from  a  ay 
medical  press.  We  think  it  indispensaMe  to  every 
reading medieni  inaa,anditmay.  witliall  propriety, 
and  with  the  utmost  advantage  be  masea  iajit-boiik 
by  any  student  who  would  tnoroughly  eomprehcad 
the  groundwork  of  medicine.— JV.  O.  Mtd.  Ntw», 
June,  1857. 


Oar  notice,  though  it  conveys  but  a  very  feeble 
and  imperfeet  idea  of  tbe  nmi^itade  and  importance 
of  the  work  now  ander  coasideratioa,  already  traa- 
scends  our  limiu ;  and,  with  the  iadai|t«ace  of  uar 
readers,  and  the  hope  that  they  will  peruse  the  btwtk 
for  themselves,  aa  we  feel  we  can  with  eonfideace 


TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  He. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINAKY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume.    {Just  bsuml,  1857.)    tl  50. 
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TAYLOR  <ALFAKD  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  A.  8., 

Leetvrer  on  Medieal  JarUpmdnee  mad  Cheaustiy  ia  QvjH  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Fourth  American  Edition.    With  Notes  and 

References  to  A  meriean  Deeitions,  by  Edwakd Hastbhorrs,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  rolame, 
leather,  of  over  seven  hundred  pages.    $3  00. 

This  standard  work  has  lately  received  a  very  thorough  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  who 
has  introduced  whatever  was  neoeMery  to  render  it  complete  and  satisfactory  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  in  view.  Tne  editor  has  likewise  used  every  exertion  to  make  it  eaually  thorough  with 
regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  has  carefully  ex- 
amined all  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  and  has  incorpo- 
rated all  the  new  information  thus  presented.  The  work  has  thus  been  considerably  increased  m 
size,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price,  and  in  every  respect 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  remarkable  mvor  which  has  carried  it  throuffn  so 
many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    A  few  notices  of  the  former  editions  are  appencwd. 

We  know  of  no  work  oa  Medical  Jarispnadenee  we  do  not  hesitate  to  afRrm  that  after  having  onee 
which  contain!  in  the  same  space  anything  like  the  conuneneed  its  perusal,  few  eoold  be  prevailed  upon 
same  amoont  of  valuable  matter  .~iV.  V.Jsumsl^  to  desist  before  eompleting  it.  In  the  last  London 
Mtdieim.  edition,  all  the  newly  observed  and  aeenrately  re- 
No  work  apon  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the  forded  facU  have  been  in8CTted,inclBdingmBch  that 
hands  of  students  either  of  law  or  medicine  which  *■  '•c^^  "^^  PS"*K"*»  Microscopical,  and  Palholo- 
wlll  engage  them  more  closely  or  proiubly;  and  §»«•»  research,  bwides  papers  on  nnmerous  subjects 
none  eSald  be  oflered  to  the  busy  practitioner  of  never  before  published. -C4ttr/«*isi»lf«dw«iJsiim«i 
either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty  •*•  -»•••«*• 

reference,  that  would  be  more  likejx  to  afford  the  aid       jt  i,  aot  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volume 

desired.    We  therefore  recommend  itas  the  best  and  before  ns  is  the  very  best  treatise  ixtant  on  Medical 

safest  rnsDual  for  daily  use.— ^imrtea*  Journal  ^  Jurisprudence.    In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 

MMdieal  Seuncf.  5^  anderstood  as  detracting  from  the  raeriu  of  the 

This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generally  acknow-  excellent  works  of  Beck,  Ryan,  Traill,  Ouy,  and 

lodged  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  extant  on  the  sabject  others  {  but  ia  interest  and  value  we  think  it  must 

of  medical  Jurisprudence.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the  be  conceded  that  Taylor  is  superior  to  anything  that 

most  attractive  books  that  we  hsve  met  with  j  sop-  has  preceded  it.— J\r.  V.  MUdical  mm4  Swrg.  Jtmntmi, 
plying  so  much  both  to  interest  and  instruct,  that 

BT  THX  SAMS  AlTTHOE.    {Nearly  Rsadf,) 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Second  American,  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition,     in  one  large 
octavo  volume. 

The  length  of  time  which  has  elapt>ed  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  has  wrought  so 
great  a  change  in  the  subject,  as  to  require  a  very  thorouj^b  revision  to  adapt  the  volume  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  protession.  The  rapid  advance  of  Chemistry  has  introduced  into  u^e  many 
new  substances  which  may  become  fatal  through  accident,  carelessness,  or  design — while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  modes  of  counteractinff  or  detecting  those 
previously  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  Itrading  medical  jurist  of  England,  has  during 
this  period  conferred  on  him  extraordinary  advantages  in  acquiring  experience  in  ail  that  relates  to 
this  department,  nearly  all  cases  of  moment  heing  referred  to  him  for  examination,  as  an  expert 
whoi^e  testimony  is  generally  accepted  as  final.  The  results  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathened 
together  m  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and  sifled,  and  presented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible 
style  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  amhonty,  and  as  a  guide  to  be 
followed  with  implicit  confidence. 

WILSON  (I^ARRIS)«  M.  D. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  VESICULuE  SEMINALES.    See  "Lallbmand," 

page  ly. 

WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.)|   M.D.,   F.  A.  S., 

Professttr  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  Ac. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.     An  Elementaiy  View  of  tbe  Caufles,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Diseatw ;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hyprienics,  or  the  pre* 
servation  of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  third  snd  revised  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  leather,  ol  about  500  pages,    t^  50.    (Just  Isstted.) 

Tbe  very  recent  and  thorough  revision  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  author 
has  brought  it  so  completely  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  subject  that  in  reproducing  it  no  additions 
have  been  found  necessary.  The  success  which  the  work  has  heretofore  met  shows  that  its  im> 
portance  has  been  appreciated,  and  in  its  present  form  it  will  be  found  eminently  worthy  a  continu- 
ance of  the  name  favor,  possessing  as  it  does  the  strongest  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
student  and  practitioner,  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  ditferent 
branches  of  pathology  are  investigated,  combined  and  generalised  by  an  experienced  practical  phy- 
sician, and  directly  applied  to  the  Investigation  and  treatment  of  disease. 

We  find  that  the  deeply* interesting  matter  and  recommend  it  for  a  text-book,  guide,  and  constant 
style  of  this  book  have  so  far  fsscinated  us,  that  we 
have  unconscioasly  hang  npnn  its  pages,  not  too 
l4ing,  indeed,  for  our  own  prof  t,  bat  longer  than  re- 
viewers can  be  permitted  to  indulge.  We  leave  the 
further  anal  vsis  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  Our 
jndgmrot  of  the  work  has  already  been  sufficiently 
expressed.  It  is  a  judgment  of  almost  nnanalified 
praise.  The  work  ia  not  of  a  controversial,  but  of 
a  didactic  character;  aad  as  sueh  we  hail  It,  and 


companion  to  every  practitioner  and  every  student 
who  wishes  to  extricate  himself  from  the  well*  worn 
ruts  of  empiricism,  and  to  base  his  practice  of  medi- 
cine upon  principles. — London  Lemeet. 

A  text-book  to  which  no  other  in  our  language  is 
comparable. — Charleston  Medical  Journal, 

No  work  has  ever  achieved  or  maintained  a  more 
deserved  reputation. — Ta.  Med.  and  Surg.  JowmeU. 


WHITRHEAD  ON  THK  CAUSES  AND  TREAT-  j     Seeoad  American  Edition.    In  one  volasM,  oeta- 
JIENT  OP   ABORTION    AND  STERILITY.  |     vo,  extra  cloth,  pp.  906.    •!    M. 
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Now  and  mucli  enlarged  ediUon—tNow  Ready,  Oct.  1858. ) 
ATSON   tTMOMASl,   M.O.,   «ic. 

»  Phyticion  lo  Uio  Middlriex  Ilotpilgl,  ke. 

LBCTDBES    ON    THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PEACTICB   OF   PHYSIC 

Dulivered  ar  King's  Ci>lle>re,  London.    A  new  ArnericRn.  from  (he  l*>l  revised  and  ealut"! 

Eneluh  edoion,  wilhAddilionx,  by  D.FKAHDlaCoNpis,  M.  D.,aulhorof"A  FrsMlcal  TrMlw 

na  Ihe  DUesw*  orcbildren,"  Sec.     Wilh  one  tauadnd  and  eigbly.Bve  illDSIralionion  wood.    In 

one  very  Jirge  and  bandMOie  voluiDe,  imperial  oelavo,  of  over  1300  cloiwl]'  primed  pn—  m 

Binill  lype ;  the  whole  Mrongly  bound  in  tealbsr,  wilh  nined  bands.     Pnee  S4  SS. 

The  publiihert  feel  ilial  ihey  are  rendering  a  service  lo  the  American  profeasioo  in  preseotiog  ai 

10  very  moderalo  ■  price  Ibia  vast  bndy  of  aound  praciical  informaiion.    Wheibor  u  k  Ruide  foi 

Ihe  aladenl  ealsrins  on  ■  courw  of  inslruclion,  or  as  a  boob  of  refereace  lor  daily  ooQaUllailoa  br 

Ihe  pmelilioner,  "  Wataon'e Pracliee"  has  lonR  been  reprded  as  aecond  to  Done;  Ihe  aoundnen 

■nd  lUlnesi  of  it*  leachinir^s  (be  breadrh  and  liberatiiy  of  its  view*,  and  the  rai'V  and  l]owin)i  niylc 

in  wbich  11  b  wrillea  baving-  won  for  it  the  poaiiion  of  a  fieneral  ftronte.     That  Ibi*  high  repuia- 

tion  migbl  ba  felly  fnainlaintd,  Ibe  niiibor  ha<  aulqected  it  lo  a  Ibnrougb  teviilan ;  every  purtluo 

liu  been  cxamiiied  wiih  Ibe  aid  of  the  most  reueiil  rewarcbes  in  paifaolo^,  and  Ibe  reiulu  el 

inoderD  invealigatiooa  in  bah  Iboorofical  and  practical  subjects  have  beeq  carafullj  weighed  aeil 

■   -■■-■- ■-    -  --J  pagcB.     Thi!  walchful  acriiliny  of  the  editor  has  lltxwiM  iaiiodiiccd 

^ __.  - iBdiate  importance  to  the  Ajserican  physician  in  relation  lo  diaeaaos  iari- 

_..  .  rolimale  which  are  lillle  known  in  England,  as  well  an  thoM  points  in  which  experientr 

here  has  led  to  difTerent  modea  of  practice  ;  and  he  has  atw  added  largely  lo  Ibe  fcriea  of  illoara- 
lions,  belicvinglhst  in  Ihia  manner  valuable  aiuiiilance  may  be  conveyed  In  The  atodenl  in  eJoeidal- 
ing  Ihe  lext.  The  work  will,  Iherefore,  be  found  ihorunghly  on  a  level  wilh  Ihe  most  advanoeij 
Slate  of  medlDil  science  on  both  sidei  of  Ihe  Atlanlio. 

The  addition*  which  the  work  baa  reeeived  are  shown  by  The  fad  Ihat  Dotwilhslandiag  an  en- 
largement in  ibe  aize  of  Ihe  page,  more  than  iwo  hundred  additional  paies  have  been  neotMarj 
J 1 . . r.i..  I  _-j ■■lion  (which  »Ils  at  lea  duilan),  wilhia 


Ihronghou 
whale ver  poaioSBes  in 


nodale  the  two  laree  voluntei  of  the  London  edi 

Ibe  oompass  of  a  aingle  volnme,  and  in  its  preseni  rnrin  ..  ._  .._      .. 

ordinary  ooiavoB.    Believing  il  to  be  a  work  wbich  tboiUd  lie  oa  ihe  table  of  et 
be  in  Ihe  hands  of  every  ■ludenl,  the  publishers  have  put  il  at  ■  price  within  iberi 
It  one  of  Ihe  cheapest  books  aayel  prefeoied  lo  the  American  profession,  wbilf 
Ihe  besuly  of  ita  mechanical  execiilioo 
Il  wouFd  apprsr  a^mosl  AuperODOus 
long  been  enaW"— ' '-  "- -■' ' 


of  el 

every  pfaysieiaB,  aad 

e  reach  of  all,  makiDf 

iheapest  books  aayel  prefeoied  lo  the  American  profession,  while  ai  the  same  time 

'"  mechanical  execiilioo  renders  il  an  exceedingly  ailractire  Tolume. 


uthorily  as ''Watson's  Praclic*."     Allnrci 
lew  and  improved  edition. 
rii«  iMiorar'i  akilt,  bis  wisdom,  bla  leanl 
uallHtby  Ibeease    "  -  -  i  -  ■- 


■fill  di 


hislaluslsu,  Wora  U 


vlud,  aa  to  add  nnBiidinbly  to  Ihe  value  n< 

alreadf  uknowlednd,  wbeiever  the  Kagli-a  ,■>•-  ,  queucc,  .no  ido  »r  nignci  ,|ii.iii,n  »  tuwh,  <i 
gaage  la  read,  tobe  ncynnd  at)  eompariioB  ths  best  I  anariFsr,  of  mndailT,  aad  of  geasmasanpReisiim 
STsiemalie  worli  on  ihe  Priueiplei  aad  Fraoiice  uf  <  of  marillBDlliara,    May  n<1aiig  temaia  ta  initran 

Every  lertuie  nnrnaini  prunfnr  theaitreme  aniiety    ollning  yaara,  the  hoonri,  ihe  enaQaceM  aa^  kvt 

i"M  during  his  osefal  lite^JIf.  A.  tUd-Cti- 

vfiii,  July,  1^. 

Watsoa'a  nnrlvalled,  pnrbape  nnappcaaehtbM 
wnrk  ua  Prseiior — tlia  eopioaa  ailditiuBa  tasM  I" 
whieb  (Iho  fourth  aditlua}  liave  givea  II  all  Uh  ao- 
vFllT  and  mucli  of  Uia  inlfrvl  of  a  aew  bvok— 
ChaiUttm  ttti.  Jnnal,  July,  Use. 

Laelntera,  pm>Uliaeioie,aiMlMadeBls  nfswtfMai 
will  eqaally  badl  the  reappearaaea  nf  Ibe  wotlr  "( 

an  snta,  ef  Ik*  wbole  srolessioa,  if  ws  Ihaa*  kin 
for  faaviiv,  in  du  Irovble  aad  larmoil  of  a  laift 

Etnoilse,  lasds  Ifiinrc  lo  supoly  Ua  biaiBa  mbb* 
y  the  EiliauHii-n  of  the  paMisher's  anx*  gTlka 
(bird  ediiiun,  whieh  has  bera  sevaraly  fell  tat  Iba 
laat  Ibrea  ygara,    ForDr.WaUon  bu  not  sMtli 


leareely  knows  whelbar  to  admiral 

pis.  forelble  Bngllih— tbe  vast  an 


iBine  by  oae 
>f  the  day— 


ha  whole  work  w«  Gad  aMittoas  or  allei 
eh  prove  Uui  lbs  autaoT  baa  ia  avM*  « 
biinf  Dp  bis  lEachiag  lo  •■—  ■'— ■  ^  - 

Nlt*'Xe<fW,Jaa.  ISse, 


o  the  levd  eT  *m 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT   THE   BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    ftlEDICAL   CASES. 

PuUlisbed under  iheaiilhority  ofthe  London  ikiciety  for  Medical  Observaliun.     A  new  Amn 
from  Ihe  second  and  revised  London  edilioD.     In  one  very  haudeome  volume,  royal  lAow.,  i 


hpobMrvM  who  prefer!  sMoraOT  lo 
Bciiinn  la  carelessness,  this  titUo  b. 
ie.^N.  a.  Jeumal  ^iltdicliu. 


aadara  I     Oaaofll 


WILDE   (W.   R.I. 
gnrgeon  lo  SI.  Mark's  Ophlhalinie  sad  Antsl  BospiUi,  Dublin. 

AtJBAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  JOB- 
EASES  OP  THE  F.AK.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  exln  «lMk,«t  4N  |iai«  «tt 
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New  and  nrach  enlarged  edition— (Ifow  Ready,  Oct.  1858.) 
WILSON  (ERASMUS)i  F.  R.  S., 
A  SYSTEM  OP  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  A  new  and  re- 
vised American,  from  the  la^t  and  enlarged  English  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Gobrecht,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  &c.  Illustrated  with  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  exquisitely  printed  octavo  volume,  of 
over  600  large  pages;  leather.    $3  25. 

The  publishers  trust  that  the  well  earned  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  bv  this  work  will  be  more 
than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  oy  the  author,  it  ha^  been 
most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  eflbrts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  introducing 
everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  u^e  lias  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it  a  complete 
text-oook  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Anatomy.  The 
amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  tliat  the  preifent 
edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  type  and  an  enlarged 
page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  size.  The  author  has  not  only  thus  added 
largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there  appeared  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its  moj^t  appro- 
priate manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  editor  has 
exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased  the 
number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fitly  more  in  this  edition  than 
m  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or  importance. 

The  publishers  have  felt  that  neither  care  nor  expense  should  l>e  spared  to  render  the  external 
finish  of  the  volume  worthy  of  the  universal  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  American 
profession,  and  they  have  endeavored  con»equentiy  to  produce  in  its  mechanical  execution  an  im- 
provement corresponding  with  that  which  the  text  has  enjoyed.  It  will  therefore  be  found  one  of 
the  handsomest  specimens  of  typography  as  yet  produced  in  this  country,  and  in  all  respects  suited 
to  the  office  table  of  the  practitioner,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it  hat 
been  placed. 

A  few  notices  of  former  editions  are  subjoined. 

This  it  probably  the  prettirat  medical  book  ever  |  evident.  Let  itadenti,  by  all  means  examine  the 
pnbliihed,  and  we  l>elieve  that  its  intriniie  merits  '  claims  of  this  work  on  their  notice,  before  they  par- 
are  in  keeping  with  its  exterior  advantoges,  haviiig  chase  a  text'l>nok  of  the  vitally  important  icieace 
examined  it  iQfficiently  to  latiify  us  that  ii  rany  be  which  this  volume  ao  fully  and  easily  unfolds. — 
recommended  to  the  student  ni  no  leas  distingaished  Lancet. 

by  its  accuracy  and  elearneia  of  description  than  by        ,  ^    ^..-  t.  .      •     . 

ilB  lypographical  elegance.    The  wood-cuta  are  ex-       ^^  every  respect,  this  work,  as  an  aaatoraieal 

qui8ite.-lfri<MA  and  Foreign  Midical  RtvUxo,  f  ">»*«  f"'  ^J!®"^'"**"'  ^^<»  ••«^«  '«  obtain  know- 

^.      ,         ....        ,  j-.u  ..        rij  ledge  which  he  haji  not  yet  acqaired,  and  for  the 

An  elegant  edition  o(  one  of  the  moat  useful  and  practitioner  who  wishes  to  keep  up  that  which  ha 

accuratesyatemaofanatumicnl  science  which  baa  fin^^  gradually  fading  from  his  mind,  merits  oar 

been  issued  from  the  press.    The  illastrationa  are  warmest  and  most  decided  praise.— Af«il.  Gax*tu. 
really  beautiful.    In  iu  atyle  the  work  is  extremely       __-  j    *        *w     u    *        * 

concise  and  intelligible.    No  one  can  possibly  take     ^  Wa  regard  it  as  the  best  system  now  extant  for 

up  ihia  volume  without  being  struck  with  the  great  •tuuenta.— »t«Mm  i^oneat. 

beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution,  and  the  clear-        It  therefore  receives  our  highest  commendation.— 

nesa  of  the  descriptions  which  it  contains  is  equally  i5owr4<ni  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

BT  THS  SAMS  ATTTHOE.      {Just  Issited.) 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    Fourth  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last 

and  improved  London  edition.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  SX)  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  75. 

a  place  in  this  volume,  which,  withont  a  doubt,  will, 
for  a  very  long  period,  be  acknowledged  as  the  chiei 


The  writings  of  Wilson,  npon  diseases  of  the  skin, 
are  by  fir  the  moat  scientific  and  practical  that 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  medical  world  on 
this  subject.  The  present  edition  iaa  great  improve- 
ment on  all  its  predeeessors.  To  dwell  npon  all  the 
grmt  merits  and  high  olaima  of  the  work  before  as. 
seriatinij  would  indeed  be  an  agre^ble  service;  it 
would  be  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
oJSTer,  but  we  should  thus  occupy  an  undue  amoont 
ot  space  in  this  JourfMl.  We  will,  howtver.  look 
at  soma  of  the  more  salient  pointa  with  which  it 
aliounds,and  which  makeiiineompuriuiy  superior  in 
excellence  to  all  other  treatises  on  the  subject  nf  der- 
matology.   No  mere  speculative  views  are  allowed 


standard  work  on  darmatolofy.  The  principles  of 
an  enlightened  and  rational  tiierapeia  are  introduced 
on  every  appropriate  occasion.  The  general  prac- 
titioner and  surgeon  who,  peradventure,  may  have 
for  years  rej^arded  eutaneons  maladies  as  scarcely 
worthy  their  atteation,  becanse,  forsooth,  they  are 
not  fatal  in  their  tendency;  or  who,  if  they  have 
attempted  their  enre,  have  followed  the  blind  gnid- 
ance  of  empiricism,  will  almost  assuredly  be  roused 
to  a  new  and  becoming  interest  in  this  department 
of  practice,  through  the  inspiring  agency  of  tnis 
book.— iim.  Jour.  Mtd.  Scmmcs,  Oct.  j857. 


ALSO,  NOW  KSADT, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  SKIN ;  consisting  of  nineteen  beautifully  executed  plates,  of  which  twelve  are  exquisitely 
colored,  presenting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  accurate  re- 
presentationi«  of  about  one  hundred  varietiea  of  disease,  most  of  them  the  size  of  nature.  Price 
in  cloth  $4  25. 

In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  these  plates  will  be  foimd  equal  to 
anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  issued  in  this  coimtry. 

One  of  the  beat  apecimena  of  colored  lithographic  We  have  already  expretaed  our  high  appreciation 
illuatrationa  thnt  have  ever  been  published  in  this  of  Mr.  Wilaon^a  treatise  on  Diaeaaea  of  the  Skin. 
country.  The  repreaentations  of  diseases  ot  the  The  plates  are  comprised  in  a  separate  volume, 
skin,  even  to  the  moat  minute  ahude  of  coloring,  are  which  we  counael  all  thoae  who  poaaeaa  the  text  to 
remarkably  accurate,  giving  the  atudent  or  praeti-  parehase.  It  ia  a  beautiful  tpecimen  of  color  print- 
tioner  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  diaeaae  he  ia  atudy-  j  ing,  and  the  repieaentationa  of  the  variona  forma  of 
ing.  We  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  to  the  skin  dlseaae  are  as  faithful  as  ia  poaaible  in  plates 
wants  of  the  general  practitioner  as  Wilaon'a,  with  •  of  the  tize.Soston  M«d,  attd  Surg.  Journal.  April 
the  aeenmpanying  plates.  —  Mtd.  and  Surg.  R§'  \  8, 1898. 
porter y  May,  1858.  I 


BLANCUABD   fe   LEA'S  Ml^DICAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

WILSON  (EHASMUS),    M.  O.,  F.  R.  S, 

THE    DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practitjal  and  Sorgieftl  Anatomy.    Third 

American,  Trom  the  la«I  revised  and  eultirged  Englicfa  Hdilton,     Modified  and  mrrmnspd,  bv 
■■' -  "- —   "   ■>      '^ '  * ■-  ■■■-  "-■ ■■ Ponn»ylvBni«.     Inane 

illuFlraliuna,     S3  00. 

<B  reoemly  llirough  the 


WiLLMK  HUHT,  H,  M.,   Dei 

Urg«  uid  handHime  royal  ISi 
Tbe  modificalion*  and  sddilionii  wtiicli  ih 
|Bg«Ei,  nalvilluluiding  Ihit  il  if  printed  in  > 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HERKDITABT    SYPHILIS,   AND    ON 

SVFHILITtC  ERtrniONS.    la  one  small  oolavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautiful]}'  primed,  wilb 
t»of  lyphililicefuplions.  S3  VS. 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popalar  Treatise  on  the  Skio  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion and  Manngenienl.  Second  Amencon,  from  the  fourlh  London  edition.  One  n^at  toIuhm, 
royal  ISmo..  extra  doth,  or  about  3D0  poKea,  with  numerous  Uluilrations.  SI  DO;  paper  corrr, 
75cenl». 

(Noiv-  Complete.] 
WEST  (CMAHLESi,   m.  d., 

Aflf  aacliear  tn  ud  LectuKr  on  Miilwifeiy  ■■  St.  Bnrihnlnnifiiir'i  Ho^lul,  Ptifiieian  la  Ibc  Bi-*piMI  r« 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     Nuw  complete  in  one  hand- 

■unie  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pager ;  price  SS  50. 
AIho,  for  sale  separate,  Pakt  II,  being  pp.  309  to  cad,  with  Index,  Title  matter, 

&c.,  Svo.,  clolb,  price  SI. 
17*  Copies  done  up  in  paper  coven*,  Tor  tnailins.  will  be  neal,  Trse  dC  postage,  losn]raddre»  wilhn 

(he  United  Slatea  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar  in  eurrent  Cunda  or  poalage  Mamp*.    Subteriber*  lo  tbe 

"Medicil  Nkws  ahd  LiSBABv"  who  received  tbe  first  portion  oflhiawork  •«  published  ii>  1890 

and  1857,  ibuutd  Iom  no  time  in  securing-  Ibe  complDtion. 
Part  I  will  DO  longer  be  sold  icparate. 

A»  the  tirM  part  ul"  this  work  farmed  a  complete  treatise  on  the  Difease*  of  the  Uterus  to  Part 
II  is  coinplete  in  ilwll  as  a  lexl-buuk  an  tbo  aflce^tiona  of  the  Ulerinfl  Appflndagva,  Ihr  Ovaries, 
Vagina,  Bladder,  and  Eitemal  Organs.  U  will  I*  found  fully  to  maintain  (be  higb  characler  ac- 
quired by  the  preceding  portion  immediaiety  on  ilB  appearance,  and  the  whole  will  cousliiule  a 
reliabte  lexl-boali  on  Ihla  inlereding  and  difficult  branch  '<f  praciice- 

A  few  notioea  of  Pari  I  are  adiled. 


Dr.  Weit  I 


be  poaaeaaei  that  tiappy  faeuitv  of  ololhinf  lnatrDd- 
liun  In  aaay  gannanli;  eumbiniag  pleamia  with 
ptott,  ha  leada  hia  papUa,  la  (pile  af  Ilia  ■«!«■( 
proverb,  aloag  a  Taral  road  M  leftrniog.  Uii  work 
laosawhleh  will  not  aatlafy  the  ulrini*  on  eilhsr 
aide,  but  it  ia  one  that  will  pleiH  tbe  graat  ma- 
jonty  who  are  tetkigg  iralh,  and  oar  ibai  will  coa- 


wilh  piri 


■NA. 


leanpearapov  or  Ibe  second  pan 
I,  \tiK  equals  this  pan,  will  em 

mt'CMmri.  fi«efiie,  Jaly,  IBS 
eoncludetbla  hastily  wriiieaikati 


•initaklpg, practical  ptiysieiauiaapparent  KB  av 
igc-AT,  V  Jaamal  m/liidiiinr.  Much,  las. 


ry,  la^. 

A  falter, t  


SnuHim  Mt4.  and  Bnti.  Jtmnal,  l*Baa^''wSr' 
Wa  gladly  reeommend  hit  Laelnreiaaiathahilgk- 


Wt  have  to  aar  of  il,  briefly  and  decidedly,  Ikal 
I    It  is  Ike  bsal  wurk  oa  the  nuDject  la  aay  lai^aifei 
nnti  ijiG  wfbMuih  nBau4iuiL-D  tui'u«  kcDusia  <HHk  uid    anil  ihat  iisUfflps  Dr.  Weal  aaibe/aftfa  mfinttpt 
work  will  well  repay  jHruanl.    The  eanmienlimis,    uf  British  obateuie  authors^-fdiat.  Altd.  Jaarm. 

ar  THs  sAMi  anTHOB.    {Juti  Itntd.) 
LBCTHRES   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

an,  from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  London  edition.      In  one  voloiue,  octavo. 

■     ■       ■       ■     ■  ^ii  00. 


ra  cloth,  ol  nearly  five  fauodred  pages 


We  tads  leave o  _  .  _.     ..    „.. 

his  atlaionteno,  a  dae  appredatiuo 

DaStlit  QaarKWtr  .JsanliJ  a/ Mid  •col 
Dr.  Weit  has  plaCFd  the  profeiiiun  u 


leofobNga- 
lotchiklfeii. 


ligatioB  by  this  able, 


.roath.i 


moat  the  akill  of  ihe  leaenl  pracililuaer.  Ba  baa 
irllh  siagslat  felieilT  threaded  bia  way  lhma|tb  all 
Ihe  lorlaoas  UbvrlBlliS  or  tbe  diOieBli  aabjeeika  baa 
I  elaaidate,  a»l  naa  U  iBav  of  Ih* 

jrs  left  a  Ilgbl,  wbieb  will  aevM  bt 

ilsbad— JVaiteills  Hitttml  Jamtmrnl . 


YOUATT  IWILLIAM),  V.  S. 
THE  DOG.     Edited  b;  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.     With  nnmeraos  and  beratiAil 

Hfualraliona      In  ooe  very  bandwme  voluoie,  croira  &vo,,  erimaon  cloib,  gilt,  tl  X, 
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To  ftTold  fine,  this  book  ihoiild  be  returned 
on  or  before  the  dnte  last  stamped  below. 
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